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INTRODUCTION. 


According to the custom current among modern writers. 
It should be my , doty here to deal with the date of the work 
here translated. But the most unfortunate thing is, as I have 
often said, that 1 have no faith in the methods of reasoning 
employed in fixing the dates o£ old writers. I shall therefore 
make no attempt at this unncongenial task, I might have 
supplied my readers with what other people have said on this 
subject. But this has been already done— and done in a manner 
very much better than I could ever do— by the learned translator 
of the Vaishesiha-Sutras in the Sacred Books of the Hindus 1 
series. 

I shall therefore content myself with brief notes on some 
of the Ideas that have struck me in course of my work on 
Pragastapada s Bhds]/a m 

The first point to notice in this connection is the exact 
nature of the work, lb is known, and has been known, as the 
f Bhaeya ’ on Xanada s Sutras. But the name < Bhasya ' has 
been explained as 

Singr %mn 3* q£: HgRHTftm: i 

g sqpsg hot HiajfatT fas: H 

- The Bhasya is that which explains the meaning of the 
Sutra by means of words in accordance with tbs Sutra, and 
which also offers explanations of its own statement s’. 

Judged by this definition, Fr^&stapada’s work is not 
entitled to the title of tf Bb&sya,’ It does not explain the Sutras 
at aU ; in fact it does not deal with the several subjects in the 
order of the Sutras. It has the form of an independent man* 
ual ; it re-arranges the whole system, and adopts its own 
arrangement of topics. And yet we find that it has always 


ir 

beearegari# as ‘Bhasya’: We find Vardhamana Upadh- 1 
y ay a— who lived at least 500 years ago — in his Nyayanihandha- 
prahaga, propounding the following definition of 1 Bhasya 

**** S*«is Fg^Tjfq Itfiri mfra5RtT3ia5i% 

i 3T|i ^snsairomiR’^NB Ft^iwisiwn- 
TOff, sm^jRisfTtgqgftai ^f^ptfa i 

The Bhasya, according to this, is that which gathers the 
topics dealt with in the Sutras and explains them, without 
taking into account the order of the Sirtra 3 .— Or it may be 
defined as an explanation of the Sutras not depending upon 
any other explanation; and thus differing from the ‘ Vrtti 3 
which is an explanation dependent upon another explanation, 

\ ardbamaua cites the name of Pragastakara, who is the 
same as our author Pragastapd la. And it is clear that 
Yard li a man a has propounded those definitions simply with a view 
to bring Praijastapada’s work under the category. However 
that be, this quotation shows that at least 500 years ago, our 
author’s work was known as 1 Bhasya.' 

One other point that has struck me in this work is the 
bold and confident manner in which the Bhnsyakara has 
propounded his explanation of the processes of Creation and 
Dissolution. Writers a3 a rule are either silent on these 
topics, or deal with them in a halting half-hearted manner. 

We cannot do better than refer the reader to Sec. 40 
of the translation for a graphic account of the processes of 
Dissolution and Creation, 

Hindus have been taxed with postulating five 1 elements 
It seems that the charge is not well founded. People who make 
this charge apparently use the term ‘ element ’ in the chemical 
sense of a substance that cannot be further analysed. Are 
the 1 Hatto, Water, Fire, Air and Akaga ’ of the Vaigeslha such 
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unanalysable substances ? On refering to any Yai^esik a manual 
it will be clear that what is ordinarily known as ‘Earth’ is not 
regarded by the Vai<;esika to be an ‘ element ’ in the technical 
sense ; if it were so regarded then alone could the Fait^esika view 
be stygmatised as primitive and unscientific ? The touch of ‘Earth* 
in its pure state is said to be f neither hot nor cold,’ so also the 
* touch of * Air,’— and when asked why the ordinary Earth and 
ordinary Air are found to be very far from ‘ neither hot nor 
cold,’ the Vah,iesika explains that this is due to the Earth and 
Air being mixed up with particles of fire or water, which make 
them feel hot or cold. From this ib’is clear that what is regarded 
as ‘ element is not the Earth fee, as we know and sec them ; 
but as they exist in their pristine and pure state, unmixed with 
any other substances ; that is to say, in their atomic condition. Is 
it, then very unscientific to regard the atoms of Earth, Fire &e., 
to be ‘ elements’? What is the ‘atom of Earth’ but an ultimate 
material substratum of odour ? Can this be analysed further ? 
Further the name that the Hindu gives to these substances is 
only ‘ bhuta ’ ; and it is not fair to translate ‘ bhuta ' as ‘element’ 
and then tax him with being unscientific. What tho Yak; cs idea 
means by saying that these are the ‘ five bhulus,' is that there 
are five states of matter— so fid (Earth), liqvAd (water) gaseous 
(Air ), Lwminious (Fire) and Ether io^i) (Akasha). Is this division 
absolutely unscientific ? 

Having thus briefly indicated a few of the points that 
occurred to. me in course of my study, I now record my gratitude 
towards my venerable Guru, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Shivakumara Mijra of Benares, without whose help readily 
accorded, the Bhasya, and still more the E ayayahmdali, would 
have remained unintelligible ; and then to my friend Babu 
Govinda-Dasa of Benares and to Pandit Vindhyeshvari Parsad 
Divivedin, who have done much, and are doing still more, to- 
wards bringing to light the long lost treasures of Indian philoso- 
phical literature ; and last, but by no means least, to 
my late honoured colleague,— Dr. G. Thibaut, at whose instance 
this translation was undertaken, and who, if alive, would have 
rejoiced at its completion. 


IV 

One wwd of apology is due to the reader. The time 
that the printing has taken— more than 10 years and the 
vicissitudes through which my health has passed during all these 

vear3 have made it impossible for any careful revision of the 

work, either in manuscript or in course of proof-reading ; and 
I am afraid the work abounds in many a crude and vague 
expression and endless inaccuracies, which could have been ’ 
avoided with a little more care' 

GANGANATHA JHA, 

MciR College, Allahabad : "i 

December SJfth, 1915. ) 
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AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

. &A&4& TII A- DR A RMA-SAfrGRA RA 

Pi*aQastapada’s Bhashya on the Vai5eshika Sutras 
of Kanffda along with the Nayayakandail 
[ CHihara'a Commentary on the Bhashya. ] 

o 

CHAPTER I, 

Introductory, 

SECTION ( 1 ) — BENEDICTION'. 

Text ; Having bowed to I$vara, the Gause, unci then to 
the sage Kaiylda, 1 am going to describe the 
nature of things (or, compose the work called 
1 Fuddrihadhai ■was angvaha. ’) leading to the best 
of results. 

' Commentary. 

I take my refuge in God, the beg inn ingle S3, endless, 
effulgent, cause of the world, whose will ever comes true, and 
whose body consists of eternal consciousness. " 

Salutation to the blessed Purushottama, whose essence is 
pure knowledge, and who has shaken off all bondage, — to Him, 
stainless and without a second, whom only those see who have 
theii minds centred in deep meditation and whose wanderings 
(in the cycle of metempychosis) have come to an end ! 

At the commencement of the work, the Author offers 
a salutation to his Deity, as also to the original founder of the 
system of philosophy, by means of the first half of the floko . — 

‘ Pranamya &c.’ It is a usage common among people that 
before beginning any action due obeisance is offered to the 
Deity and to one’s Teachers. The effect of such obeisance lies 


2 PR AQ AST AP AD A BHASHYA— CHAP. L SECTION (I). 

in the removal of obstacles in the way of the due accomplishment 
of the desired work* It could not be absolutely fruitless; as in that 
case, no intelligent person coaid ever have recourse to it. Nor 
could it have any other result save the due accomplishment 
of the contemplated work: as in that case it would not neces- 
sarily be used at the commence men fc of that work. Then too, 
in as much as what is uppermost in .the person's mind at the 
time' that he takes up a work is the due accomplishment of that 
work there is no other result approximate enough to be 
accepted as following from the salutation in question.. 

Objection : — “ Does the removal of obstacles result from 
"'salutation only, or from" something else also % There is no 
“such necessary rule, as that it follows from salutation only; 
“because, even in the absence of such salutation, we find two 
“such Bkdshyas, as that on the Nymja and the Mimansa sufras 
“in their complete forms. Them again, if it resulted from other 
“things also, then there would be no reasonable ground for a 
“necessary recourse to this particular course only/ 9 

To the above we make the following reply The cessation 
of obstacles results from salutation only; as we find all good men 
having recourse bo it, at the commencement of all actions. Nor 
is it a -fact that the authors of the A ydya and the M%>nan$u 
Bhdsky as did not offer any salutation; because they too must 
have done it, 

Qmstion How do you know that ? ” 

Answer:— We infer it from the fact of the authors 
being good and wise persons. Let the case of the wise rest; 
even among the Mlceehas we find that they do not engage 
themselves in any action unless they have saluted their own 
divinities. L nder the circumstances, it cannot be for a 
moment relieved that two such extremely good and godly 
persons, as Pak&kila Svdmi (the author of the Nyclyabkashya) 
and Qavarct Sv<%mi (the author of the Mimdnsdhhdskya) t 
should not have offered due salutation 
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3 

Page 9.] We now proceed to explain the words of the text : 
“ P ranamyrp — the prefix l pra denoting intensity, the word 
£ pranamya’ denotes such salutation as is accompanied by intense 
devotion and confidence; as it is such a salutation alone which, 
creating a merit, destroys the very seed (possibility) of obstacles. 
It is for this reason that in the case of such works as Rddamhar* 
and the like, we find that they were left incomplete, even 
though salutation had been offered at the beginning; and the rea- 
son for this lay in the fact of the salutation in these cases not having 
been offered with due faith and devotion,— the absence whereof 
is inferred from this very fact of the works being left incomplete. 

In the present case, the salutation, though being done at 
the present tipie 3 is yet, in reality, meant to precede the compo- 
sition of t\vo Paddrlhadkarraasanyvahi; and i t is for this reason 
that we have the sequential affix ‘ktua* (in jyranamya) ; but 
this affix is used only with a view to establish a syntactical 
relationship between the two ( the salutation find the compo- 
sition), and not merely for the purpose of indicating the said 
sequence; as there would be no useful purpose served by such 
indication. 

‘ Heturn * — by mentis of this word c ketu' without any quali- 
fications, the author points to the fact of God being the cause of 
all created things. 

* tgvarara' — this word denotes a particular deity; as it is 
only in this sense that the word is used in ordinary parlance; 
and this system of philosophy is meant to he a mere compila- 
tion of things ordinarily known to men. 

£ Afunim '— denotes a particular person of austere pen nance, 
who has had the darkness of ignorance destroyed by the pure 
knowledge of Self, and who is possessed of a complete knowledge 
of the whole truth regarding ail things ; as it is only in this sense 
that this word is generally found to be used. 

jKanadam ’ — this name was given to the sage, on account, 
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of Ins subsisting, like a pigeon, upon grains fallen on the road 
(the word being explained as handn atti iti) Consequently, 
tli ere can be no room for the taun t — - c may you eat mere grains 
&o* The revered Prar; :*sta-d§va has used this word, simply be- 
cause it formed the name of the sage; and not as a reason for 
the excellence of the system as composed by such a person (as 
lived on mere grains picked up from the road); because such 
excellence is directly cognisable by the f*ct of the acceptance of 
the system by great men, just as is the case with the declara- 
tions of Mann and other sages. Nor is any useful purpose to be 
served by making the system known as 'kmmd/i-gastrijd It mi.dit 
be urged that, “by this means would be indicated the excellence 
of the author’s own work, as based upon the work of Kanada." 
But it is not so, ; for it is true that the precedence of such an 
authority adds to the excellence of the atahor's own work ; but 
it is quite possible for such a work being open to the suspicion 
of being a statement of false doctrines; this suspicion being based 
upon certain #ell known discrepancies in the character of the 
author of the work, It might be argued that, ' f no human frail- 
ties could ever be suspected iff the revered Pra^astapada whose 
veracity is universally acknmv lodged/’ But, in that c-isc, just as in 
the case of Kand<Ms own work, people who saw him, as also the 
direct disciples of these, accept it, only through their confidence 
in the author, aud the other persons follow in the same path 
tli rough finding the declarations compatible with those of other 
person^— so , in the same manner, in .the case of Pragas tap ad a's 
work also, his disciples and other persons would accept it; and 
as such there would be no use of declaring the fact of the latter 
work being based upon the former. 

As for the question. — “why should there be a salutation of the 
sage ? we have already said that such salutations are meant to 
remove obstacles, just like the salutation to God. Nor can the 
salutation of God also be taken as indicating the fact of the work 
being based upon the work of God; because tins would not be in 
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keeping with facts, A person is found to begin all actions after 
having saluted his own particular deity ; and he does not there- 
by mean’ th at the actions are such as have been previously per- 
formed by that deity; specially as salutation is wholly the out- 
come- of devotion and faith. As for instance, we find that the 
author of the MimoiffiQ&vaHika hai^alnted the moon- bearing 
Godj and certainly the Mlumhsa philosophy has not been com- 
posed by that God. 

‘Arm ’ — this particle indicates the fact of the salutation to 
Euiuada coming after that to I^vara, the meaning* being — - 
having in the beginning saluted Ljvara, and then saluting 
Kanada &c* &cf 


Until the connection and the pm pose of a particular work are 
fully understood the student does not pay any attention to it; as 
the activity of all i n te 1 1 i gen t pe vs oils is a l ways preoe d e d by a fii 1 1 
recognition of the purpose to bo fulfilled by that act ; and if a work 
do not give rise to such activity, it would I te as good as non-existent; 
consequently, the author, at the very beginning of Ids work, lays 
down, by means ol the second half of the verse, the connection and 
the purpose, both of which are necessary factors in the activity of 
the intelligent pupil, 

Padd rihculh cl &c . T - — £ Pad&rtk&s* are the six categories, 

Substance and the rest; the * d/hciTTTU&s 1 are the common and 
specific properties of these; and that work which collects, or brings 
together, or explains these is the ! Pad dr Ihadharni asangrah a . 3 

s P-muak&hpate — the promise of the author is that he will 
propound an excellent work which will briefly explain the pro- 
perties of the categories. The excellence of the work lies in 
this 3 that the properties of things which in other works, are ex- 
plained very extensively and at random, are, here, explained 
briefly aud in one place ; this is the motive that has led the 
author to the composing of the work, while there already exist- 
ed other works treating of the same subject 
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Obf “A collected treatment of the properties of things is 
“the cause of the due knowledge of these properties; but such 
"knowledge cannot be the desired end of map ; as the sole end of 
“man lies either in the obtaining of pleasure or in the avoiding 
“of pain. Consequently the work not accomplishing any desire 
“of man, cannot be a fit object for acquiring”. 

In reply to this we have the word ‘mahodayak’ which 
indicates the fact of the work effecting the desired end .of man. 
The word means — that work from which results the highest re- 
sult, in the shape of Deliverance* This also implies that the work 
bears to the Properties, the relationship of the Denoter and the 
Denoted , and to the Highest Result, that of the Cause and Effect. 

Question : E< Well, what is this highest result ? ” 

In answer to this, (I) some people (the Bauddas) declare it to 
be the cessation of all knowledge along with all impressions, 
tendencies and longings. But this is not correct; because no 
intelligent person could ever act towards the total destruction 
of the self which is the dearest of all things ; also because the 
word ‘mukti, (Deliverance), which is synonymous with the 
destruction of bondage , does not mean the said cessation or 
destruction. 

(2) Others (the V eddntis) explaiu It as the appearance of 
pure knowledge free from all objective taint, following on the 
destruction of all impressions &c. This too is not right; as this 
could not be possible in the absence of an efficient cause. The 
cause of such knowledge consists in an augmentation of Reten- 
tiveness ; and the nature of this is such that, in the absence of 
a permanent substratum, it cannot produce any particular effect; 
and if at every moment, it were to appear as something new, then, 
in as much as it would be undergoing a total destruction at every 
moment, like the practice of leaping, it could not have gained 
In power ; and as such it could not be able to produce any clear 
cognition ; and hence there would be no possibility of such a 
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cognition ; specially as of the conditions of the mind as tainted 
(by objectivity), the inborn capability of producing homogenous, 
or like, effects and the Incapability of producing unlike ones, could 
never be set aside. Then again. In as much as ad the previous 
states of the mind are naturally evanescent, the state that is herein 
spoken of would be something quite different from these. Nor 
is the re any such single f series’ wherein both of these could 
exist : and yet Bondage and Deliverance both belong to one and 
the same substratum; and these two, according to you, would-refer 
to two distinct objects, while, as a matter of fact, that state of 
mind which ceases is the same that has been functioning before. 

(3) Others (the Sdakhyas) hold that after the difference be- 
tween Matter and Spirit has been duly perceived, the functioning 
of Matter ceases, and the Spirit rests in Its own nature; and It is 
this that is Deliverance; This also is not correct; because Matter, 
being by its very nature active, could never rest idle (indifferent, 
without functioning). It might be argued that — } the function- 
ing of Matter is caused by the purpose of the Spirit; and this 
purpose being none other than the perception of the said difference, 
as soon as this perception appears, H itter, having accomplished 
its purpose, would cease to function.” But this could not be ; 
as Matter being un-in lelligent, could not function with any such 
discrimination (as would be necessary in accordance with the 
Sankhya theory). In fact, we find that even when it has duly 
brought about a certain perception, —of sound, for instance — , it 
stiff goes on functioning towards the same perception ; and in the 
same way, even after it will have brought about discriminative 
knowledge, it would go ou with its functioning towards the same 
end; as its active nature will not have been set aside (by the 
said knowledge.) 

(4) Others (the Yogis) again hold Deliverance to consist in 
an esperignee of ever-lasting and unsurpassed pleasure. But 
this view also has nothing to recommend itself ; as we shall show 
later on. 
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(5) For these reasons, we cod elude that the "highest 
result consists in the absolute cessation of pain. 

Question : » What is the proof of the existence of this cessa- 
tion of pain l ” 

In reply to this, the Naiyayihas put forward the following 
syllogism: 'The series of pain, being sotrfething qualified, is des- 
tioj ed absolti telj, because it is a series, — just like the seriesof li^ht? 
rays emitted by the lamp.’ But this is not satisfactory ; as the 
argument is directly contradicted by the case of the series of the 
coiom &c. of the atom of earth and other substances { which 
are never destroyed). Therefore we maintain that the proof of 
the said cessation lies in such Upaniskat texts as ‘Him without 
a body, pleasure and pain do not touch. 1 

Objection:— 1 "All these Upaniskat passages refering merely to 
the natural state of things cannot have any evidential authority.” 

Reply :— Not so ; as the same might be said against the 
authority of Sense-perception (which also pertains to the natural 
state of things), 

Ohj. , What we mean is that sentences describing the 
natural state of things would be merely descriptive, and as such 
devoid of evidential authority ; because these would depend upon 
the authority of something else ; as such a description in itself 
could never be the efficient means of any correct cognition.” 

Rep: A passage cannot be regarded as descriptive simply 
because it speaks of things in their fully accomplished states ; 
as in that case even Sense -perception would have to be regarded 
as merely descriptive. In fact it is only when it speaks ofao me- 
thmg that is already known, that a passage is regarded as descrip- 
tive. And as a matter of fact we find that- the matter dealt with 
by the Upanishat passages in question is such as is never cognised 
by Sense-perception or the other means of knowledge; and under 
the circumstances, how could these passages be regarded as mere- 
ly descriptive ? How too could they ever stand in need of the 
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ccroboration of any other means of knowledge? Specially as in the 
case of these passages, the cognition prod uced by them is not fou n d 
to be necessarily preceded by any other cognition of the same ob- 
ject, as we ha vb in the c-ise of Remembrance (which for this reason 
is not regai ded as ati independent means of knowledge). In fact 
it is on this ground that human assertions are regarded as autho- 
rifcathe. These human assertions too do not bring about the 
cognition ol things, through ah indication of the trustworthiness 
of the speaker; hut they do so independently of the speaker, 
depending upon the speaker only for their own appearance (and 
not for their faculty of producing cognitions), as the capability 
of expressing things is inherent in the word, and inherent 
also, in these expressed things, is the capability of being related 
to one another, either by mutual requirement, or by proximity, 
or by capability. Consequently, just as in the case of the Veda, 
the word is accepted as producing the cognitions of things, inde- 
pendently of any other means of knowledge,~so in the case of 

ordinary human asseitions; as, according to the maxim ‘ye 

hmkiM midilcasta eva’ (‘the words of the ordinary human 
assertion are the same as those in the Veda'), the potency of 
the word must be the same in both cases, As far the inquiry 
mto the trustworthiness of the speaker, it is simply meant to set 
aside the possibility of error with regard to foots ; just as in the 
case of Sense -percept ion also, we look out for the purity and 1 
soundness of the sense-organ, simply for the sake of setting 
aside all doubts as to the erroneous character of the cognition." 

V e have briefly dealt with this here ; for a detailed treat- 
ment of the subject, we refer the reader to the Advayasiddhi. 

Page 5.] Objection : — “ The authority of words is restricted 
“ to something that has to be accomplished, and not to the mere 
“ nature of things as they exist ; specially as in the case of all 
"usages of old experienced people, we find that words have 
“ their expressive potency only when there is something to be 
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“ accomplished, and not otherwise* Consequently the Upaniehai 
“passages cannot- be taken as referring to the natural state 
of things; ■* 

Reply ; — This Is not admissible ; as m ordinary parlance we 
often find a sentence applying to the natural state of things, — 
e . g. the assertion, 'the mango produces good effects, and the jack 
fruit firings undesirable ones." 

Objection : — “In the case of this sentence also, what it does 
“ is to lay dovm the eating of the mango, and the 'avoiding of 
* the jack fruit, the meaning of the sentence being— * eat the 
“ mango which produces desirable effects, and avoid the jack fruit 
“ which leads to evil consequences ’ ( hence in this sentence also 
“there is no mere description of the natural state of things)” 

Reply It is not so; as any such laying down would be 
useless j because the man is naturally attached to the eating of 
the mango; by the mere cognition of the fact of its producing good 
effects ; similarly is he repulsed from the eating of the jack fruit 
by the cognition of the fact of its leading to evil consequences* 
And as such, what would be the necessity of any injunction in this 
case, where the necessary attraction and repulsion are accomplish- 
ed by the nature of the things themselves \ specially as an inj unc- 
tion has its use only in a case where its object has not been 
accomplished by some other means* 

Objection: — “The sentence must be regarded as used for the 
" purpose of laying down the said attraction and repulsion, as 
“ it is with the purpose of such attraction and repulsion that it is 
H always found to be used,” 

Reply : — True ; the sentence does serve the purpose of 
attraction and repulsion ; but it does this only as the originator of 
these, and not as their (verbal) denoter; and the evidential autho- 
rity of words rests only with accomplished things. If, from the 
mere fact of the sentence being used for the purpose of the said at- 
traction and repulsion we were to infer the fact of these two being 
verbally denoted by the sentence,— even though they are not 



cognised as directly expressed by the words, —then, in that case, 
even such things as the feeling of satisfaction following on the 
- eating of the mango, and its digestion, would also have to be 
regarded as expressed by the sentence ; and in the case of Sense- 
perception also, when its object would be such as is desired for the 
sake of the fulfilment of a certain purpose, it would be this/^ike^ 
that would have to be regarded as the object of that sensuous 
cognition. As for the fact of the sentence being the originator 
of activity, even the Upaniehat texts in question are such origina- 
tors: as when one has recognised the true nature of a thing by 
means ol these, he has recourse to the practice of meditation &c*, 
which brings about a pure knowledge of the Self, free from all 
doubts and uncertainties; from which knowledge proceeds final 
Deliverance. Nor is it necessary that the operation of all 
means of knowledge should always end in activity or cessation 
from activity ; as these being dependent upon the wish of the 
agent, even when they are not brought about, we have a distinct 
perception resting in the thing itself 

Nor is the denotative potency of words restricted to only 
such objects as are related to some action ; as we often find words 
applying to things not so related ; e. g. in the sentence “iha 
pi ubh innakamalodare madlm wi mu dh nk a v ft h pibuti (within tb is 
till! blown lotus, the bee is drinking the honey)”, which describes 
an occurence at the present moment, we find that one who 
knows the meaning of the other words, but does not know that 
of the word L fnadhnbciYnh \ comprehends this word as denoting 
that Insect which he finds drinking the honey ( and in this case, 
the word does not denote anything that is related to an action. ) 

Objection :■ — “In this case also, there Is an indirect relation- 
ship with an action; as the person who utters the sentence has 
“ known the meaning of the word f madhukarah 1 only by notic- 
ing the actions of older people ”, 

Reply : — Not so ; as there can he no certainty with regard 
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to this; that is to say, there is no certainty as to whether the 
man who utters the sentence had obtained the knowledge of 
the meaning of the word, with reference to the object as related 
to a certain action of. older people, or from its co-extensivness 
with other words known to him, or from fcKe direct teaching 
(of an older person ) with regard to the thing by itself ( inde- 
pendently of any action) ; specially as there is no knowing 
which of these factors enters first into the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word. Then, in accordance with what you hold, 
the speaker of the sentence would have his comprehension with 
reference to the object as related to the action, while the hearer 
would have it with reference to it as not so related ; and as one 
person does not comprehend the meaning of a word by means 
of the comprehension of another person, the word 'madhukarati 
would have the two mutually inconsistent characters of having 
its denotation related, as well as not related, to an action, as 
with reference to the two persons. 

Objection The mutual relationship among the mean- 
ings of words in a sentence is based upon the requirements of the 
verb denoting an action ; and hence there cot! id be no such rela- 
tionship in the case of the quoted Uljhnidk&t text %vhich is devoid 
of verbs.” 

Reply : — All Upaniskat texts are not devoid of verbs ; 
and even in the case of those that have no verb, there is a 
distinct relationship among the things that are denoted by the 
words as connected with one another, and are qualified by capa- 
bility and proximity (to other words). — -such relationship being 
based upon the mutual requirement of these denotations. For 

instance, in the sentence ~ f kdnehyd midd n im tribkuvan- 

atilako raja 1 — we are fully cognisant of a connected meaning of 
the sentence, though there is do Yerb. Or, in such cases the 
relationship may be said to be based upon such verbs as 'ash 1 
or ‘bhavati’ which may be either distinctly mentioned or only 
inferred indirectly. 


PUBFtiSE OF THE SCIENCE. 13 

This by the way ; to return to the original subject : A collec- 
tion of the categories is obtained only by means of a due know- 
ledge of the properties of the categories ; as there could be no 
collection of the properties by themselves alone. 

SEOTION ( 2 > 

PURPOSE OF THE SCIENCE, 

Objection ‘ “ A treatise that deals with the properties of 
things can never lead to the highest bliss ; a3 words cannot 
accomplish anything besides the denoting of the verbal 
meanings.’’ 

Iq reply to this we have the following, wherein it is shown 
that a treatise that supplies a knowledge of the properties of 
tilings helps, indirectly, in the fulfilment of the highest end of 
man. 

Tt>xt ( l) ;—A knowledge, of the true nature of the six cate- 
gories — Substance, Quality, Action, General- 
ity, Individuality and Inherence— through 
their similarities and dissimilarities , — is the 
means of accomplishing the highest bliss. 

Commentary. 

The ‘nature’ of a thing is that which constitutes its charac- 
ter. ‘Similarity’ consists in properties common to many things ; 
‘Dissimilarity’ consists in the property peculiar to a certain 
thing, The knowj ledge leading to the highest result is that of 
the true nature (of the six categories) as manifested through 
their similarities and dissinti lari ties. 

The pleasure born of the experiencing of sensuous objects 
disappears in a moment, and abounds in pain : and even when 
enjoved in Heaven and such other places it is not lasting, and is 
subject to varying grades; for instance, some people enjoy the 
pleasures of heaven alone, others enjoy those of the Kingdom ol 
Heaven, Consequently even this pleasure, — mixed as it is with a 
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constant dread of falling off from it, as also with the heart-burning 
caused by the superiority of another person,— is found to be 
shrouded with pain; and as such cannot be called 'absolute Miss/ 
It is only the absolute cessation of pain, which consists in the 
disappearance of all paios hard to be Jbprne, that can be called such 
bliss : specially because it does not allow of the return of those 
pains, Aad it is this bliss that is brought about by the know- 
ledge of the true nature of Substance and the other categories. 

The above meets the following declaration of Maodana's ; 
“The theory that Deliverance consists iri the cessation of a 
particular quality does not differ from the theory that it m 
nothing more than annihilation.” Because the cessation of a 
particular quality enables the Self to enjoy its own independent 
natural state ; and it does nob mean its annihilation, %vhieh could 
not be possible for the Self, which is eternal. 

Nor can such deliverance be deemed to be desirable for 
man ; as the cessation of all poin is the highest end that can be 
desired by him. 

Page 7.] Objection : — t£ In as much as such deliverance as you 
put forward would mean the absence of all pleasure, it could not 
be desirable.” 

Reply Not so ; because ordinary pleasure also is included 
in pain for the following reasons; (1) because it is not lasting; (2) 
because having man y contradictory forces, it is accompanied by the 
trouble of bringing together the endless accessories necessary for 
its accomplishment; (3) because it is always connected with pain, 
and as such ressembles the honey that is mixed with poison* 

The text “ 0 / substantia So!* supplies the answer to the 
question as to the knowledge of the similarities and dissimilar- 
ities. of what things is the means of final beatitude* 

The compound “ dmvyagrma &c” is to be expounded as a 
IJvandva — c Dravyani ca Sc! ? in accordance with the fact of 
each of these being mentioned distinctly in the swtm, where they 
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are enumerated separately. Because the mention of these in the 
present context is with the same view as their enumeration m 
the Mira. 

j Df&vy&t Substance, is mentioned first ; because, being the 
substratum of all the rest, it is the most important of ad. Guna, 
Quality, is mentioned next, because its number is larger than that 
of Karma, Action* ITarmais mentioned after Guna, because 
it always follows in the wake of this latter* Smianya, Generality ■ 
is mentioned next, because if is connected with Raima. In 
as much as Samavayo^ Inherence, inheres in all the other five, 
it is proper that it should be mentioned last; it is for this same 
reason that ViffiSka, Individuality is mentioned before Samavdya. 

Abhdvct, Negation, is not mentioned separately, simply be- 
cause it is dependent ( for its conception) upon Bhaua (the six 
categories enumerated ), and not because there is no such cate- 
gory* 

The genitive (in %hxtvya..saviavdydndm*) denotes general 
relationship* 

Hem also the declaration that the knowledge iff similarity 
&c, is the means of highest beatitude implies that - n - 1 1 beat i- 
tude is brought about by a true knowledge of the categories 
themselves ; as there could be no knowledge of the said similar- 
ity &c: independently of the categories* 

Noras.— (1) The enumeration of these categories fa meant to be a complete 
analysis of the entire universal su.hen.ie, including God Himself. The first three 
of these have real objective existence, and as such form one group ; the last 
three are the products of our conception* 

(2) The word £ p adarthar literally means ‘‘meaning of a word’ ; hence any- 
thing capable of being spoken of by means of a ward', tameable*. Borne writers 
have rendered it as ‘knowabte/ -pre disable/ Tims though ‘narneaW would be 

: the most appropriate rendering of the word, yet, in as much as the introduction 
of such a word in the course of a discussion would create confusion, the word 
‘category 1 has been retained, though its use is open to objection- The word 
tp&dSrt fin" id used very loosely, often in the sense of * theme/ 

(3) “ Nvdya writings tit] not explain the process by which the sevenfold 
division of 'paddrikas was first obtained \ but, if we make a guess, the process 
must have been something like this: A notion m either positive or_ negative, 
and so the external object of a notion might be bham or aftAava. . JJhava things 

j again, arc of two kinds, properties and a common substratum in which they 
reside.. The latter is dravt/a. Of the properties again, some reside in many 
I objects conjointly, others in individual things singly* The first is Sa^idinja ; 
1 while the latter cists*, is again divisible into properties- that are stationary, and 
| those that are evanescent — i * e* gatm and karma. The ^ remaining two $ad&rthwt 
1 are accepted to account for special facts* 11 (Y, Y. Athalye). 
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SECTION ( 3 > 

SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE* 

Text (2)— Tkw knowledge proceeds from dharnia r tnani- 
fested by the infimetipm of the Lord . 

Commentary* 

Objection:— ?p the knowtedgeof truth be the means of final 
beatuude ; then dharma could not be the meam of it; and this 
would involve a contradiction of the s&tra, wherein it is declared 
that dhanna is that which leads to final beatitude/' 

It is in reply to this objection that we have the present text 
The sense of this k that the said beatitude results from dharma 
alone; the knowledge of Substance and the rest being regarded us 
the means to it, only in so much as such knowledge brings about 
dharma. That is to say, when all object s, internal and external, 
have been duly known, the man comes to notice the evils con- 
nected with them and hence acquires an aversion to them ; his 
desire for such things having thus ceased f the man who has 
obtained a knowledge of die self ceases to perform action for 
the acquiring of those objects, and betakes himself; without any 
desire for results, to the practice of those means that are laid 
doTvn in the scriptures as calculated to bring about the due re- 
nunciation oi those objects ; aud continuing the due practice 
of self-knowledge-, be accumulates an excellent rtharm& conducive 
to the said renunciation; and the self-knowledge being thereby 
iuliy accomplished,, it becomes possible for him to be severed, 
absolutely and permanently, from the shackles of the body' 
Even in ordinary life we find worldly people renouncing or avoid- 
ing such undesirable* things as a serpent, a thorn and the like,- 

such avoidance resulting from an .effort on his part, which is due to a 
determination arising from the recognition of the evils following 
from those things. In the same m annex 1 , the absolute renunciation 
of the body &C. can proceed only from a similar property of the self 
( i, 6* its effoi is) arising from a determination resulting from 
the person s recognition of the evils attendant upon those things. 
This we shall explain under the section on ; Moksha! 
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Dharma too, by itself, does not accomplish final beatitude, 
until it is aided by the wish of God ; it 23 for this reason that 
we have the text — Ordy from dharma manifested ly the injunc- 
tion* of the Lord : Oodana \ ( Injunct ion ) is that whereby 
things are led or urged tc their respective functionings* 1 le~ 
varaeodand 1 is a particular desire or a wish of God* Mhivyav* I 
ti' { manifestation) is the turning towards the fulfilment of 
the effect* ( Icaaracodandbhivyaktat 1 means c manifested by 
the injunction of the Lord/ The sense of the sentence thus 
comes to be that 1 final beatitude results from dharma which 
is turned towards fruition by a particular wish of the Lord/ 

The particle f m 5 indicates that it is this dharma along 
with the knowledge of the similarity &c, that brings about 
final beatitude, 

N01 1. ; I he Kira naval I takes f fuvata — codanu ' in the sense of * which 

aCcor<1ir>^ hi the iVttiyayiht *ml thr Vnurshiha, is a work uf G mL and imt a ti ‘inde- 
pendent, eternal entity, ns hdd by the Mitmmstfha 

CHAPTER 11 - 

SECTION (1). 

Enumeration and Classification of Categories. 

Having understood the fact of the knoweldge of the six 
categories being the means of the accomplishment of the 
desirable end of man, the disciple puts the following question, 
in order to know the difference among the six categories 
themselves : — 

Text ( 8 ) Question : — Which are the categories, substance 
and the rest’? And what are their ^similarities 
and dissimilarities '?** 

Answer : — Among these the Substances are — Earth, Water , 
Eighty Air, Ether ( Akdca )> Time, Space, Self 
and Mind, These, mentioned in the sfdra 
by their general as well as specific names, 
are nine only ; as besides these none other is 
mentioned by name * {J— i— 5 ). 
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Cornell tary. 

■«i Which ere the categories fye. — i. e. which are the subs- 
tances, which the properties, which the actions, and so forth. 
And in as much as the cognition of the object does not 
necessarily include the congnition of its qualifications, the 
further question is added — “ What are their similarities #e.” 
Herein also the particle ‘ ca ' has the collective force. 

The Text supplies the answer to these question : Among 
these— i. e. among substance and the rest the substances, 
Earth and the rest, have been mentioned by the sutra, by 
their general name of ‘Substance, 1 as well as by their 
specific names, ‘Earth,” ‘Water,' &c. 

Then there arises the question as to whether these are the 
only substance?, or there are others also ; and the Text 
declares that they are nine only. 

Ohjetion : — “The very fact of only nine substances being 
defined would have shown clearly that there are only nine 
substances ; and 'hence the addition of ‘nine only/ appears 
quite superfluous.” 

Reply : — It is not so ; as even though only nine would be 
defined, yet there would remain the doubt as to whether the 
omission of others was due to the fact of there being no others, 
or to that of their being of no use (though existing). Specially 
as all that the definition does is to aid ordinary usage by the 
differentiation of the like from the unlike, and as such it could 
not establish the non-existence of anything (besides the nine 
substances) : it is for this reason that we have the text 
restricting the number of substances to ‘ nine only.' 

This specific mention of things that have been once 
mentioned by means of a generic term is what in other systems 
is called Wibhaga’ (Division), or ‘Mrdtcu (Indication). 

Question. —“How is it known that there are only nine 

Substances ?” 
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Answer.- — At besides these none other is mentioned by 
name. — That is to say, besides these nine, the great Rishi, 
Kanada, who was giving out his teaching with regard to all 
things, has not mentioned (in his sutra) the name of any other. 

Page 9] Objection — “ There is a distinct substance in 
the shape of Darkness [Tamas), which is endowed with the 
qualities of colour, number, dimension, isolation, distance, 
proximity, conjunction and disjunction, " 

To this some people make the following reply : — ‘ If 
Darkness were a substance, then a person walking in the dark 
would be obstructed by it ; as a substance that has colour 
and form can never be devoid of touch; and a substance that 
is large and is endowed with touch is sure of offering an 
obstruction. Then again, just as in the case of the Earth- 
globe, people are cognisant of its constituent parts so should 
they also be of those of Darkness. ’ 

This answer is not quite satisfactory; because in the case 
of the light emitted by a lamp, we find that when certain 
rays of light are thrown out from it, they give rise, through 
the force of a certain unseen force, to an unimpeded circle of 
diffused light, whose constituent parts are not perceived, and 
which is not perceptible to the touch; and in the same manner 
would the substance of Darkness be constituted by the atoms 
of Darkness (and would not be tangible). 

For this reason, we offer another reply to the above 
argument (in favour of Darkness as a distinct substance) : Are 
the atoms of Darkness endowed with touch, or devoid of 
it ? They cannot be regarded as endowed with it, as we 
never come across any such products of it as would be 
perceptible by touch. It' might be argued that the said 
atoms do not produce any such substances, because of the 
absence of an unseen force tending towards such production. 
But, in that case, it would be equally reasonable to accept 
Air to have colour ; the absence of coloured products of it 
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being explained as being due to the absence of the action of 
an unseen force favouring such production. Or, we might 
even assume all the lour effects (Earth, Water, ^ir and Light) 
to be produced from a single atom, through the peculiar 
actions of the unseen force* 

It might be argued that, “ the existence of atoms is 
inferable only from their products ; and as such being inferred 
from them, they cannot differ from these products ; specially 
as there would be no reasonable ground for admitting of 
such difference.*’ 

But in that case, the atoms of Darkness also being devoid 
of touch, how could they produce any such substance as 
Darkness ? as it is a fact of common experience that that 
which is without touch never produces any substances* 

Objection :—' When we come across an effect, we naturally 
assume the existence of a homogenous cause: and it is not 
right to upset or deny the character of the product to that 
which is actually seen, simply because of some discrepancy 
in the nature of its cause. 

Reply : — We du not deny the existence of Darkness; 
all that we assert is that, in as much as we do not find any 
productive cause for Darkness as a substance, and as all that 
we actually see in Darkness is mere blackness it cannot be 
regarded as a substance . 

Obj : “ In that case, Darkness would be cognised as mere 
absence of light. ” 

Reply : Not so ; because any such mere absence of light 
could never appear as black, endowed with the positive quality 
of black colour ; while as a matter of fact, even at mid-day 
we see darkness as black and moving and pervading over 
things. Then again, in the case of all perception of negation 
(or absence), we find that it is perceived only when its counter- 
entity is perceived, and then too, through the negation of its 
contrary, and as qualification something connected with that 
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counter* entity; and no absence is ever cognised independently by 
itself ► In the case of Darkness on the other hand, we find 
that at the time that it is cognised, there is no cognition of 
anything else as its counter-entity ; nor is its cognition in the 
form of a negation* Consequently it cannot be regarded as 
the mere absence of light, 

Nor can its preception be regard as one of light only ; as 
it is always outwardly cognised as ‘darkness’ and ‘shadow’, 
and black in colour (which can never apply to light which is 
by its very nature white). For these reasons, we must 
regard darkness as a particular colour (or form) which pervades 
on all sides, when there is no light. And during the day 
too, the blackness that is perceived is that enclosed above 
the eye-ball — as we shall explain later on. 

In a case where the absence of light occupies a fixed posi- 
tion, the blackness attaching to that place is cognised as 
‘shadow/ It is for this reason that we have ideas of long, 
short y large and small with reference to shadows ; as that which 
is cognised is the blackness extending over the place (and as 
such capable of being spokemof as fiong J &e ) 

In case darkness be regarded as mere absence (of light), it 
would be impossible to explain the application of such 
positive epithets with regard to it. It is with a view to this 
that we have the declaration— "Experienced people do not 
regard darkness as mere absence of light ; specially as the 
Puranas have spoken of theblaohness of shadow, as a quali- 
fication of the earth. Then again, in regard to shadows , 
we find that it follows in the wake of the body (casting the 
shadow), and appears as distant and near large and small, 
moving ahd standing,— all which would not be possible unless 
it were a positive entity/ It would also be difficult to explain 
the fact of the shadow being mistaken as a black snake ; and 
so also would be the notion of ‘moving’, which is caused 
by the cognition of colour ; in places where there happens 
to be an absence of light, the idea of motion is due to the 
moving of the substance that shuts off the light (and casts 
the shadow)* 
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Similarly the ideas of Distance* Proximity, &c. in 
COtmeotiori with Darkness may be explained away (without 
necessitating the assumption of an independent substance). 

In this perception of Darkness, which is a particular 
form manifested by the absence of light, the perceptive 
potency must be regirded as resting in the eye independent 
of the action of any external light ; as such perception is 
always found to be concomitant with such an organ; just in 
the same way as you regard the abienee of light as the cause 
(of the perception of Darkness). 

Objection ; “Such a theory would be contrary to the 

Sutra which declares that darkness must be regarded as the 

absence of light t because of the difference in the manifestation of 
its substance, quality and action” 

Meply: There is no contradiction ; as Darkness has been 
spoken of (hi tiie Sidra) as the ‘absence of light simply 

because it i§ only in the absence of light that it is perceived, 

(Mere difference in the number of qualities cannot justify 
the admission of darkness as a disliom substance by itself ; 
(as God also being endowed with buddhi t is accepted as 

‘self 7 ; and the self with six qualities (f e. the supreme Self) 
is not regarded as wholly distinct from the self with fourteen 
qualities (i, e. the supreme Sell) is not regarded as wholly 
distinct from the self with fourteen qualities (ie. the human 
self) ; as any such distinction would be unreasonable in view 
of the Trleased human sdf (which having become merged 
in the supreme Self has only six qualities). 

NotJs.— gumarila and bU follower Darkness (Taints > to be a distinct substance: 
j.ney argue that t be most geaarai accaira ted life ;en tia o£ Substances is that they 

are endowed with some properties and ha-ye s™s s-:rt- of action ; and this definition 
applies to d.trk tess, whs cb being black lias t he distinct quality of colour, w i moves 
ms a\ big a definite actson. It cnitao: he irrdsded in any of the nine snhstances 
accented by the VniceshiJm, Vak-eshika writers in genera I* regard Darkness ns mere 

Of lignt, -itid btss their rejection of the MimansaJia the theoiy on the ground 
t ai it IJarkncis had any npl colour it would require Li$ki for it s in iniieiilation. This 
objection though very plans sble ou the surface la -e-sits force when we come to look imu 
the matter a little deeper, and find that nci JXirkne-fH <;*u t.- perdu veri ttnle^ there 
li^ht somewhere to yet it off. But it is tn« tint :lw Eye doen n u nrrtl ihr aid ,,i hid.it 

tn the perception of darkness. ThaL is Lit* r™ on w, v mir i on ha i declare i 

it to be a positive quality, perceptible by Un nvc i n-tr : ,-u.l i, ,,i die mil ui U r m 
The Prabhnkaffis hold that &vrkww • the r m- n . Ku.nvt^fiu ,./ hiCd. S.'mr 

extremists hive gone to. toe length of m,; 1 a ;ul\ ,t tu b c 

an absence of Darkness, which Latter they .<■ . . [ i ,, , , -,„i , t imi . people lun'e 

put forward mM-Tolcz' as a district suh.nUnu, t VUle Xv iivuturthtinatiK 
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' Text (5) : — The qualities are : — Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch, Number, Dimension , Separateness, Con- 
junction, Disjunction, Distance , Proximity, 

Intellect, Pleasure , Pain, Desire, Aversion and 
Effort ; these are the seventeen that are directly 
mentioned in the Sutra. The. word ‘ ca ’ {in the 
Sutra) however indicates the other seven ; vie : 
Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, Faculty, the two- fold 
invisible Force and Sound. These make up the 
twenty -four qualities. (I-i-6). 

Commentary. 

The seventeen qualities, Colour and the rest, have been 
distinctly named in the Sutra, and the word ‘ca' indicates the 
others, Gravity &c., which are ordinarily recognised as ‘quali- 
ties.* Thus the number of Qualities is twenty-four only. As 
for the qualities of Bravery, Magnanimity, Compassion, 
Cleverness, Vanity and the like, all these are included in the 
aforesaid twentyfour. For instance, Bravery is nothing more 
than an inclination t wards the subjugation of an enemy, 
even if he be stronger than oneself ; Magnanimity consists 
of the Intellect as always tending towards the' right path ; 
Compassion is the desire to alleviate the sufferings of others ; 
Cleverness lies in the Intellect directed towards the real 
state of things ; Vanity consists in an exaggerated idea of 
one’s own greatness ; and so forth. The word ‘adrshta’ 
{Invisible Force) includes virtue and vice dharnm awiadharma). 
The word ‘Samkara' (Faculty) includes speed, memory and 
■elasticity. , 

Obj ; “If these words were to include all these qualities 
then the number of Qualities would exceed twenty- four.” 

Reply : Not so ; because all these three — viz. speed 
memory and elasticity— belong to the same class of Faculty, 
and are regarded as one only: 

£ 
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Objection : u In that case, the number of qualities would 
not be twenty-four; as both Virtue and Vice belonging to the 
same class of 'Adrt&ti* would also be regarded as one only/’ 

Reply : Not so ; as there is no such class as ‘adrshta* 

Though the Qualities them: elves are devoid of qualities 
(and as such they could not be qualified by the number 
‘twenty-four’), yet they are spoken of as ‘twenty-four/ — the 1 
number being applied to them indirectly, by reason of their 
being capable of having distinctive features of their own (the 
number really belonging to these features, and through them 
transferred to the Qualities themselves). 

Notes — Q uality fs define 1 a? fhit which, being uefiihcr substance nor 
act! m. is capable of generalities ; or, that which, white inhering in substances, 
is devoid of qualify and action* Kan ad a £Va.iet’shik istitra l-i-i6> Jnas denned it aa 
that which inherit * n substances, is devoid of qualifies* and is an independent cause 
of cop j unctions and disjunctions, It differs from Substance in that, white th? latter is 
capable existing independently by itself, Quality can never fxist apart from Substance 

And though Qual'ty Tind Action b^th inhere in Substance* the former is a perman^n. 

factor in sli stances, while the latter is evanescent. + 'We understand by Quabty in U . 
which truly constitutes the nature of a thing — what it .25, avbat belongs o i 
permanetitlv as individual or in common with others like it*— n6t that write h passest 
which vanishes and ans *ers to no lasting judgment* A body fads t >1 is heav , that, 
is quality 

izy We meet with 1 extensive di? cushions in various works as to the propertety 
of the twenty-four — fold classification of qualities. But there is a general agreement 
on the phut that ad qualities are included, in one way or the other, '~n those 
enumerated among the twenty- four. 

C3> Qualities are divided— GO into Eternal and Evanescent into General 
and Specific and <;c> cognisable by t ne sense, by two senses, or n t cognisable by 
sense o gaias. 

j Those belonging to eternal substances are eternal, and those in transient 
substances, evanescent. 

The General qualities are tho’e that subsist conjointly in two or more 
substances while the specific quality is that residing in only one 
substance. 

icy The qualities apprehended by single sense-organs are colour, taste, 
odour and touch; those cognisable bv two sense organs are dimteston, 
separateness qqn junction, disjunct Ion, distance, proximity, flmdi'v and 
viscidity ; the EupeWensucus are gravity, adharma, dharma atad faculty. 

Text (6 ) : — Throwing upwards, Throwing downwards, Con- 
tracting, Expanding^ and Going — these are the 
only five actions, because of the mention of Going : 
all such actions as Gyrating, Evacuating, Quiver- 
ing, Flowing upwards, Transverse Failing, Falling 
downwards. Ruing and the like, being only parti- 
cular forms of Going, and not forming distinct 
classes by themselves, (1-2-7)* 
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The author divides actions ; and lays down their number 
as five only * 

To anticipation of the objection that, “ there being other 
actions in the shape of Gyrating the limitation of the num- 
ber to * five only J is not proper, 1 — the author adds : 1 Cram g 
includes cfe* That is to say, by the mention of s going 1 the 
number of actions becomes limited to five only r In support of 
this we have the next sen t ence — 1 Gyrating * <fc. The sense of 
this is that in as much as Gyrating and the rest also are mere 
forms of ‘Going/ and not distinct classes by themselves* all 
these become implied by the mention of ‘Going 1 ; and as such it 
is only right that the number should be restricted to ‘five 5 only, 

NottfcR.— {r> Karma has been defined by Kauada (sutra T-i- 1 y> as that \yhic h 
presides onto in one substance, is devoid of 'qualities, and is the direct an di 
immediate ofce of conjunctions, and disjunctions/ 

(«) The five -fold divbioo of Actions, is thus explained; Motion is primarily 
divided into (In ; ■ left) da accord ins; to its direction, namely, verikal. hmizoniaL 
and utiiuth o; or rttha'Hantiyit^ k ’ The Vertical Motion may be from below upwards 
lutkshtfiitrtah < O or imm above down wants, <(nw/;$&#amO (i> Horizontal M ition 
also may be twofold, mot ion rnvimr bo f . , n svlt' inkitnciiiifO £ 3} or motion fcirtlirf 
from one's self ^praanranny ■ All iu«,n nmUmii jiit r r'n jyiicd to the ('nmprdjrtisivf 
class o£ ‘gawaiiit' <5) [V. V. At halve] 

Text ( 7 ) — Of Generality, or Community } there an- two 
kinds ; the Higher and the Lower ; and it serves as 
the basis of inclusive or comprehensive cognition. 
The Higher ( or Highest ) Generality is that 
of 6 Being'; as it is this that extends over the 
largest number of things ; and also because it is 
this alone that is a Generality pure and simple, 
always serving, as it does, as the basis of com- 
prehensive cognitions. The Lower Generalities 
are i Substance * and the rest , which excimd over 
a limited number of things. These latter, being 
the basis of inclusive as well as exclusive cog* \ 
nitiom, are sometimes regarded as Individuali- 
ties also , ( I-ii-1 to 5 } w 

The author proceeds to explain ( Generality 1 (Samanya) 

It is of two kinds, the Higher and the Lower, The word * ca * 

* 5 
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has i he restrictive sense, indicating that there are only two 
kinds. The form or nature of Generality is next explained : 

It serves as the basis of inclusive cognitions. That is to say that 
which leads to the inclusion, in one form, "of various totally 
different objects, is * Bdmanya Generality or Community. 

The Highest Generality is put forward as ‘ Being and 
the reason for regarding it so is that it extends over and 
includes a number of things, larger than those included in 
the Generalities of ' Substance ’ and the rest. Then again, 
always forming the basis of inclusive cognition, and never 
that of exclusive cognition ( as there is nothing that is not 
included in ‘ Being ’ ), it is ‘Generality’ always ; < Substance ’ 
and the rest, on the other hand, also serving the purpose of 
the excluding or different!; of things other than those in 
which they themselves inhere, are Generalities, as well as 
Individualities, But ‘ Being ’ always serves the purpose ' of 
inclusion’; and as such it is always Generality. Though it 
is true that *. Being ' differentiates itself from such entities 
as 1 Generalities ’ and the like, yet it cannot, in any case, 
exclude or differentiate, from these, the things wherein it 
inheres : as these — Generality &c. — also are often recognised j 
as * being ’ or having an existence in themselves. 

Page 12.] It is with reference to positive, entities that 
* Being ’ is spoken of as forming the basis of ' inclusive cog- 
nition’; hence even though it serves to exclude non-entities, 
that does not in any way militate against its said character. 

Some people maintain that we speak of that alone as 
‘ being ’ which is recognised by the means of cognition, and 
never of that which is not so recognised ; and as such ‘ being ’ 
must be regarded as cognisable by means of the ‘ means of 
knowledge.’ 

But this is not right ; as in that case the object in question 
would have to be regarded as ‘ without being 1 (: i.e . non-existent) 
before the appearance of the means of cognition ; and then, in as 
much as that which would be non-existent, being like the ■ hare's 
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horn’, could never be cognised (by any means), there would 
be an Interdependence between ‘ being ’ and the functioning 
of the means of cognition (as neither could be in operation 
without the other) ; and lastly, in as much as it is only an 
existing means of cognition that could apprehend (an object), 
if existence (or being) were regarded to be that which is 
: apprehended by these means of cognition, then we would 
have to postulate an appre hender for the apprehending means 
of cognition also ; and this would have to go on ad infinitum. 

Some people may argue thus : “ We do not mean that 
" Being consists in the connection of the means of cognition ; 
“ what we mean is that it consists in that form of things 
“ which is capable of connection with the means of cognition-. 
“ He also who holds Being to be a Generality, will have to 
“ accept the natural form or state of things ; as in formless 
“ things, as the hurt’s horn /If., Being is not found to inhere. 
“Under the circumstances we might as well rest with the 
“ nature of things ; what is the use of postulating a ‘ Being ' ? " 

To this we make the following reply : The nature of each 
thing being different from that of the rest, how could there 
be, on that basis alone, any idea inclusive of them all, or any 
notion of 1 singularity ’ with regard to them ; specially as we 
could never comprehend any relationship subsisting among an 
endless number of things ? If you admit of any one factor, 
such as is common to them ail, then that is all that we wish. 

Obj : “In the case of the cow we find that one who has 
“seen a cow once, if he happens to see another cow, there 
“appears in his mind an idea which ressembies his previous 
“ conception of the cow ; but in a case where one who has 
“ seen the mountain happens to see a graiu of mustard, 
j “ certainly the idea appearing in his mind does not in the 
“least resemble his previous conception of the mountain ; 
“ consequently, how could there be any Generality (such as 
“ ‘ Being ') in the latter case ? ” 

Reply : In the case of the mountain and the mustard, do 


U 
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you deny all Generality or Community because of the absence of 
an absolute similarity between the two objects, qrof that of even 
a partial similarity ? If the former, then, you should deny the 
Generality or genus 1 cow ' also ; as in the case of two cows 
also, there never is an absolute similarity, — one, for instance, 
being black and the other of a chequered colour. If you 
deny even partial similarity between the mountain and the 
mustard,— then that is scarcely tenable ; as all such objects 
are always recognised as similar, on the ground of their being 
different from a non- entity, The only difference however is 
this : in the case of two cows, the idea of their belonging to 
the same generality or genus comes-io the mind quickly, on 
account of the similarity of many parts of the two bodies ; 
while in the case of the mountain &c., the idea of Generality 
takes some time to appear,— as the similarities .being very 
slight, the common character is not so easily perceptible ; as 
for instance, when we see a water-jar, it takes some time for 
us to realise that the earthenware cup belong to the same 
class of ‘ Clay ’ as the jar. 

The above sets aside the theory that ‘ Being ’ consists in ' 
the ’ capability of doing some action for a definite purpose ’ 
{Artha/eriyateritvji). Because that which does not exist hav- 
ing no action, if it were to have an existence on the sole 
ground of its having an action — in as much as the existence 
of that action would also depend upon another action, there 
would be a regrmus ad infinitum, — and then that would mean 
the non-existence of all things. 

* Substance ' and the rest constitute the lamer Generality. 
That is to say, ‘ Suustauce, ’ ‘ Quality, ’ and * Action ’ are the 
lower Generalities or classes,— tneir extensions being smaller 
in their scope chin that of ‘ Being. ’ In the same manner, in 
comparison With ‘substance,’ ‘Earth’ &c. are the lower 
classes ; and still lower down we have the classes of ‘jar 5 and 
therest. in comparison with ‘Quality,’ the lower communities 
are those of * Colour ’ and the like ; and similarly ‘ Throwing 
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Upwards ’ is lower in comparison with the more general class 
of ‘ Action ; ’ and so forth. 

Some people bring forward the following objection : “Asa 
matter of fact we find that when one perceives fire after 
“ having seen water, he is never cognisant of any sameness (or 
“ similarity) between the two ; and as such we cannot admit 
“of any such class as ‘ Substance ’ (to which both of them are 
“ held to belong). ” 

Page IS. — Reply : There is not much weight in this argument ; 
as both fire and water are capable of being cognised by them- 
selves ; and the character of ' substance ’ consists only of this 
capability of independent cognition. Even in the case of 
Throwing Upwards & c. we recognise them as motion ; and it is 
in this that the cognition of ‘ Action ’ consists. In the case of 
Colour f c. also, one, who has subscribed to the convention of 
naming them, 1 Quality ’ cannot escape the conviction that all 
of them are included in the term ‘ Quality and this inclusive 
conviction makes a denial of the class ■ Quality ’ an impossi- 
bility, The basis of this conviction lies in the tine comprehen- 
sion of the conventional name, as well as the perception of the 
particular individual quality ; just as for the cognition of 
Brahnanahood, we have a basis in the recognition of the 
parentage. In the case of this latter, even though the 
Brahmanahood of one born of pure Brahma na parents is 
interlaced with his very birth, yet it is not perceptible, as any 
thing particularly distinguishing him from the Kshatriya and 
the rest, — by means of the senses alone ; because the slight 
difference is not apparent, being lost in the extreme similarity 
between the two individual bodies (of the Brahmana and the 
Kshatriya) ; but when one comes to know, through tradition, 
of the pure Brahmana parentage to which the person belongs, 
then the Brahmanahood comes to be recognised even by the 
senses (i, e. when one’s parentage is known, whenever he 
is seen, ha is at once see»,as a Brahmana), Similarly it is 
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only a person versed in the science of Generalities who 
perceives by his senses, the several kinds to which the genus 
belong which cannot be done by an ordinary person ; bat that 
does not prove that there are no different kinds of Generalities ; 
nor can the perception of the learned be denied the character of 
Perception. Against the recognition of Brahman ahood, some 
people bring forward the fact of women being naturally 
unsteady in their virtue, which would make the parentage of 
the child open to doubt. But this is not right j as the 
characters of women being duly guarded by all intelligent 
persons j it could not be at all difficult to ascertain the 
parentage. Many are the ways that have been kid down for 
protecting the chastity of women. We desist from any 
further profitless discussions and counter discussions. 

These classes of "substance ' and the rest, serving the 
purpose of differentiating their own substrates from those of 
other classes* come to be known as 6 Individualities ’ also, and 
are not regarded as mere ‘ Generalities 9 serving as the basis of 
inclusive cognition alone. The sense of 4 api * in the Text is 
that while they are known as "Generalities, ? they are known 
as " Individualities f also. The sense of all this is that the 
name of ‘-Generality ’ applies directly to these, as they are all 
capable of serving as the basis of inclusive cognition, and as 
such naturally amenable to the definition of s Generality, ; 

while the name of * Individuality ’ applies to them only 
indirectly (or secondarily, figuratively), — this application being 
based upon the etymological meaning of the word * Vieisha T 
(' Individuality, J or " species '}—viz : that which differentiates, 
or special ms, its stibstr.de from all other things, it may be 
noted that this etymological meaning applies to the final 
Individualities or specie also. 

(i) 1 v». 1 ’ r (in- uiP‘rtr,t i 'trvm i n-nui.-l »V mi the word 'Santana. ’ ‘equal 

or 1 Mii'-il ii ’ i j i iU'ii i u ■ - t i i Ui i i Hi * pr-ijiniy tint t^nds to make certain 

tilings !.o !' ' ;»i . 1 1 : 1 1 >• Simil u . lieu - in' emunoot characteristic bet ingjag to 

ninny iinh'-'Jihiut ■ (In i i i j H mI i:. ■ v. •< ■ I i ;iu be rendered only by such 

worn;; 'A$ '■■■’ in uliiy 1 ti «u > ■ Hi l ill r word would, perhaps, have 

been priffciMtilo : Imi i ! ■ ■■ ■ 1 1 ■ I nr .m inu i mm '*n word lit) ; hence we have adopted 

the word ‘ gutteinlily 1 
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< 2 > Kana'da < Sutra i — has declared that &mnnyais L Buddhyafehslta, 1 
s. £. it depend^ upon our conceptions; if we conceive of a certain property be- 
Jor.gin^ ia cfliTimuu to in any objects, then it becomes a J Sammya 1 *; If we 

ti. ink of it only as an individual property, it becomes a Vicesba nr Specific proper tv. 

, £o> Ssmanya j 8 that which while beino 'eternal r sides In many f hinds. Thus 

t? come to be used a& syoanvmous to Jait. commonly rendered as 6 Class or 
Gends’^ but 'Jati* is only one form of 'Samanya which has been called the * AManda \ 
as distinguished from the J Sukhauda,' Sumanyu. The * S i.kknndt? Saw-mya is also 
calkd * upudhi ' which is distinguished from : JaU " in that, while the latter is related 
to the individual object directly, .the former is related to it only mdiri$fay* dr through 
something els^ 

<4) AH common characteristics do pot necessarily const i tide so many Jn-rs 
The conditions which invalidate a Jaii cr said to be these : <^> when the object 
is one only, it canijot be regarded a? a ’Class 1 ; g- akaut, o f .O niere verbal dif- 
i ere nee does rot constitute difference in class; f. j f ‘ Gh afalva. 7 call rot be regard- 
ed as a class different from ‘ 'Kataeatra * (c) Overlapping cross-division f. T 

'bhuiaiva' and * maUaivad_ c&nnr.t be accepted as distinct Jasse$, <d> a Jati cannot 
be -.regarded as constituting another, * Jali ’ : as' ft at would lead to an endless, series 
pl assumptions. F. i, ‘ Ndrtifa' mfcfr cannot be regarded as a classic O Qualities tli-d 
are by 'their very nature speerjk caunot be regarded 3s a cbs> ; as that would be 
con trary Jo the nature of things. (/) want of proper relationship invalidates anv 
such class as ’ Sornavayatva ' as the SamavtTyas cnhld hot bs^r the relationship 
that subPsts between the class and the individuals. These therefore are 1 ot re- 
garded as j Litis but only as upadfih. 

C 5 > This difference between ' JaU . an.d 'tifoidki . 1 comes to be that- while th, 
latter name mat hi given to anV property that belong lo a number of thin.es. 
one ■ 1 ui any, the former can apply to only sneh as belongs to things more than one, 
;mi! vv; 1 h i-. Hi-rnal. It i<3 thus that while « JaU r can belong to Suh-tances, 
Qii-dhir-i an 1 Atb.m;. only, 'Uf\ ad hi 1 can res ffle in pH the six categories The Jaii 
ol a thin it Jji 1uU1s.1l inborn and lienee eternal r while the Vpuithi ia advenUlious, 
cLrcuut^LAtilialp and ln-jn ;■ c vanortemt 

Text ( 5 ) : The ultimate tprrialmnfj fan for* inhering in 

etf.rnal mUUnm arc ih<> Indhidmlitlm. In 
as much as the^ serve the purpose of absolute * x- 
clusion , they are Individualities : pure and simple. 

Commentary. 

Those that are sure to inhere * and in eternal substances 
alone 5 are the Individualities* The qualification 'inhering in 
eternal substances alone ^ serves to exclude Substance, Quality* 
Action and Generality ; as the former three of these inhere in 
substances alone , but not in eternal substances only : and as for 
Generalities, they are not such as inhere in substances alone. 
The qualification * sure to inhere in eternal substances alone r 
serves to exclude Intellect, Sound and the rest ; as these are 
not such as must exist in eternal substances alone; specially as 
they do not pervade over all eternal substances. 

Question, — “ Are these Individualities pure and simple, or 
are they both Individualities and Generalities, like "Substance 1 
and the rest ? 55 


w 
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In answer to this we have the next sentence — In at much 
as — Khalu = ‘certainly’ ; The sense of .this, is that these 

Individualities that inhere in eternal substances are always ‘In- 
dividualities, ’ and do not ever become Generalities ; and the I 
reason for this is that the only purpose that they ever serve 
is the exclusion of their own substrates from other things. 
How this is will be explained later on. 

to Vicesha. Indivifcality, B * 1 whereby "wewiuld Llistlnfiuiah om 

I ant some such category there would ^ be < no £ Tim - & space and Akaca from me 
atom £ om another, or such idi vtdu^u sub - ■ individual substance from 

Sts: £ ! 

necessity of 5**e«>tta.' 

«- -o * the **>• 

Text { 9 ) : Inherence ft the relationship whitting among 
things that are inseparable | standing to one another 
in the character of the container and the 
contained,— such relationship being the basis of the 
idea that Him is in that. 

Commentary. 

The author proceeds to explain the nature of Inherence. 

1 ‘YutatiMi’ is separate existence, the existence or two relative 
things apart from each other ; those that have no such separate 
' existence are ‘ayutasiddU*’ 5 and it is the relationship of 
these that is known as ‘ Inherence' } a. g. the relationship 
between the Cloth and the Yarns composing it ; though the 
Yarns have an independent existence of their own, apart from 
the Cloth (lit inhere in substrates other than the Clot ), yet 
the mutual relationship between the Yarn and the Cloth is such I 
that they do not bear the relationship of the container andt e 
contained to anything else (»• a. have no existence apart from 
each other). It is only when the two factors are so related Lha 
each bears to the other the relationship of the container and the 




l 
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contained to something other than the other factor, that we have 
what is known as ‘yatmiddhi’; a g, the relationship between 
the orgtn of Tone h and the Body, where we find that the Body 
has an existence in. its other parts, apart from the organ of 
Touch* Consequently the relationship in this latter case, would 
be one of Conjunction} and not of Inherence. 

In the case of two eternal substances, ‘yutasiddhi* would 
mean separate existence, the capability of moving or going 
Separately ; and those bh-at are devoid of this capability would 
be 'ayutasidda* ; and the relationship of these would be what is 
known as 'Inherence;* e , g. the relationship between Akdra, and 
the general character of ‘Substance.’ 

If Inherence were defined merely as the relationship sub- 
sisting between two things that are incapable of separate ax- 
is (.mice, then the relationship between Virtue and Pleasure— 
wh ie h i s o n oof can s e an d e ffe ct r — w ould al so become 'In here n ce ? ; 
as neither of the two has any existence apart from the self 
wherein both of them inhere. Hence with a view to exclude 
this, the Text adds — 'standing to one ami her in the character 
of the container and the contained \ — which is not added { m 
some people have supposed) for the purpose of excluding the 
relationship of Ahapa and the flying bird ; as the latter is 
excluded by the expression of * Agutasiddhi (the Akaga having 
an existence independently of the bird). 

Iq the same manner, the relationship between Aha fa, and 
the word Akdga / — which is one of the denoter and the denoted— 
would be mistaken as 'Inherence*; hence with a view to exclude 
this, the Author adds : 'the basis of the idea of that this is in that.' 
In the case of the relationship of the denoter and the denoted, the 
idea that we have is that this word expresses such and such a 
meaning, and not that it is in this. 

In as much as the two qualifications, Adkdradhm^abhutd- 
n a m * a n d f ihap ra tyayahetuh, \ c o u 1 d n ot e x c i tide t h e relat i on si i i p 
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between the pit and the fruit fallen in it/ — the author has 
added ‘ayutaddAhmmrnJ 

Some people put forth two alternative explanations of the 
word ‘ayutasiddhi’ (in order to show that its use is not admis- 
sible) ; what they say is this ; "Does the word mean that the 
two things are not recognised as joined together, or that they 
are recognised as not joined together (but one and the same) ? 

In the former ease* what could be their relationship, they them- 
selves being not recognised t and in the latter also* what could 
tfco relationship be, when they would not be distinct horn each 
other ? As it is only whan. two objects are distinct that they are 
related, e. g> in the case of the fruit and the pit wherein it 
■hdls/’ 

Others do not accept this ; and this is what they say . 
‘Uputam na siddkan 9 does not mean that they are not fully 
\ accomplished objects ; because we do not admit of any I o her epee 
1 between nonentities. Nor does the compound mean lecognised 
I as not joined together ;* as if the two things were identical, there 
would be one object only, and not two; as duality consists in 
[ the negation of identity between two things. In the case of 
I Inherence, the two things are not one in reality; as their 
I forms are always recognised as distinct from each other , and 
l "Difference 1 only consists in the eognisability by two distinct 
ideas ; otherwise there would be no proper differeo Illation be- 
1 tween Difference and Non-difference, Consequently t Ayuta- 
siddM cannot mean ‘identity/ 

What the word ^lyidasiddhanam' actually means is those 
I that ham no substratrum apart from the other correlative. 

I In this case there would be no discrepancy in the relationship , 
as there would always be a certain difference in the forms of the 
two objects ; and as between two distinct objects— e. g. in the 
case ofjfireaad the ball of iron— no mutual contact would be 
possible, without some sort of a relationship/ The only difference 
1 however between ordinary relationship and Inherence is this : 
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It is after it is produced that the tire becomes related to the 
ball of iron ; while in the case of Inherence, it is during the 
process of production that one thing becomes related to the other 
by the peculiar nature of the potency of its cause ; e , g. in the 
ease of the action of cutting and the object cut We cut short 
this discussion here. 


Question ; — " How is it that only six categories are men- 
tioned, and not others V* 

Answer : — Simply because it is only these six that exist, 
and no others — this non-exitence being ascertained from the fact 
of their not be i tig known by any of the means of knowledge 
exactly like the horns of a hare* 

Thus then the general definition applying to the six 
categories is the capoMiUg o f being predicated ; and the follow- 
ing are the specific definitions of each of them : (I) Substance 
is the substrate of Qualities ; (2) Quality is that which has a 
general character, is devoid of qualities, and which never ap- 
pears as the independent cause of conjunction or disjunction ; 
(3) Action is that which resides in one substance, is devoid of 
qualities, and which is the independent cause of Conjunction 
and Disjunction; (4) Generality is that which serves as the 
basis of inclusive cognition ; (5) Individuality is the basis of 
absolute differentiation (or exclusion); and (6) Inherence is the 
relationship of the container and the contained subsisting bet- 
ween two things that have no existence apart from one another* 


(1) The relationship of the container and tho contained must he natural and 
am admfditiaus says the Kirart avail, 

(2} “ Samavayq etymologically means the act of coming together closely, 
and is therefore used to denote a, kind of tincimata union 1 between two tillage 
which are rendered: inseparable Eut as the word c union 1 convey* the Idea of 
conjunction, and not of inseparability, it has been thought fit to" use the word 
c Inherence T for 1 Samavdya % specially as this word and its cognates are found 
convenient in places where the word f Samm'&a ov ' SamavSjfa 5 occur in com- 
pounds. 

(3) The word c Ayutasiddhfr 9 means that which is hnmm [xiddha) as not sepa- 
rate {a-ijiita)— the word ' yuta 9 being derived from the root * yu * to separate. 

(4) Though Kanada ( Sutra TIL— it- 2fl ) has defined Safnamyz as that V9~ 
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lationship between the cause and its effects, whereby the one ia cognised ■ as re- 
siding in the other ; — yet later writer* have developed ...the theory to a great extent, 
applying the name to the foliowing five relationship 3 : («) That bet ween the wbo.e 
and its parte ; (6) between the quality and the substance it qiiahRc , O _ 
motion and the moving; (d) the individual and the class to which it belongs all 
Individuality and the eternal substance wherein it- resides. 

(5) Samavdya is regarded as eternal and non-pro tlucib e m order to guard ag 
the/w^i that ™uld b, cull'd 

which would necessitate the assumption of an endless series ot ^ama-i&ya upon 

5a, C3)Th8 doctrine of Samavdya is vary important and may in one eensetessid 
to be the corner-stone of the NySya Philosophy. Samavaya &»* eipi ; hos 

the phenomenon ot causality as conceived by the Naij&ikas ; and i is * , V 

that mates them so intensely realistic m marked opposition to idealistic schools hke 

tj0 ThI'Eh^tLMtmtn4k^ ? the Vedantis and the Senkhyasare dl oppoE^dtrothe 
Samavaya-theorv. Cankatacarya in hi a Bhashya on the Br&hma^itras lh_ _* 
in courL of bis refutation of the atomic theory of the 

necessary corrollary to the Samavuyh theory, has found m this ^ J be ao 

the theory and hit* very strongly put forward the reasoning ■ , <. 

■finality kfthe theory, as it would always 1 ary to a = 
whereby the Samamya would reside in the Samavuyi, the tbmg related in the 
fkwiwaya relationship. The Vedanti admits of no union except that | 
j Conjunction., and the relationship between the cause and efleet they o 

of idrnm KiitnMlh haa dealt with the theory briefly m 
(Trans, p. 9.4) ; and in one of thw tiarikm ha says- If Samavaga is semethmg 
different from the etas s and the individual (that resides m the claa^ by Sam « V )> 
then it (that Samaviiya) could not exist in them as _» rela‘ tion ; on e _ 

if it be identical with them, then these two would be ****£^^** ^ 
thing* that are Identical to the Same thing are identical to thenSW^e. 


Text (10) : So far we have mentioned the objects without 
saying anything as to their properties, 

Oommeatary^ 

Inasmuch as a treatment of the properties could not 
be commenced before the objects themselves had been described 
the Author now proceeds to explain the properties ; and with a 
view to this, he shows the connection of what has gone before 
The sense is that in the foregoing portion of the work, we nave 
simply mentioned by name, the objects, without, sajing anjthi g 
as to their properties : and it is these latter that we are going 
to speak of now. 

Though Substance and the rest have had their several 
subdivisions mentioned, yet, in as much as these too have been 
mentioned merely by name, these also become included in e 
I “ mere mention. J! , 
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The Kiranavall says that the text is kt sffifrwsr to the objection a* to why 
only so many categories have been mentioned, no mention, having been made of 
such ocher* as f Potency/ 1 Similarity * and the like ; the or the text being 

that it is duly the objects that have been mentioned ; while * Potency, and the 
rest- are mere properties. 


CHAPTER. Ill, 

Similarities and Dissimilarities among Categories* 

Text (11) To all the six categories belong the properties of 
being -ness, predicabilUy , and cogmsability. 

Commentary* 

Though the properties are nothing beyond the six categor- 
ies* and it is these themselves that become objects and properties 
with reference to another,— yet, in order to show the categories 
in the character of objects, that the text refers to them as * to all 
the six categories/ 

d Being-nm 1 — i. e. the propertyof existing in a particular 
form — is common to all the six categories : as it is the natural 
form of an object that constitutes its 1 being. 1 

‘Predictability * — capablity of being predicated or spoken of 
also is a form of the thing Itself; as it is only the positive form 
of an object that, under certain circumstances, is known as 
1 cognisability/ and under others as f predicability/ 


Bemgaess— consists in the fact of the thing being an object of posi- 
tive cognition, that ia to say, in its capability of being perceived independently of 
any counter- entity. 

PredicabilUtf—te the capablity of being expressed in words. ' CognkaMlity f ^ 
capablity of being known. 

Though the last two belong, to negations also, yet all that Is meant here is that 
these belong to the six categories, and nut that they do not exist anywhere else* 

{ KiranavaU). 

Though f bemgnees * would seem to belong to Abhfiva also, and as such the 
mention oi * six 1 categories only would appear incorrect,— yet when we bear in 
mind the fact that our author has enumerated only six categories, the incongruity 
ceases ; .as to mention * six * categories, as having £ beiugness 1 is as touch as to say 
that it belongs so all things* And any thing that exists is also capable of being 
! * predicated/ 
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Text (12) : The character of being dependent (upon some 
thing else) belongs to all things except the eternal 
substances. 

Commentary. 

By f dgritatva J — being dependent— h meant the fact of 
the thing being always perceived as depending upon something 
else ; and this f dependence 1 is not of the character of e inher- 
ence/ (That is to say it does not mean that the thing is always 
found to be inhering in something else) ; because as a matter 
of fact this character of C dc Ht edva ? does not beloug' to Inherence, 

“ Except the eternal substances " — That is to say the cha- 
racter does not belong to the four kinds of atoms, or to Akdgct, 
Time, Space, Self and Mind. 

There are certain people who hold that properties are some- 
thing absolutely distinct fro** 1 the objects in which they inhere, 
For these people, after they have once postulated the property 
of | Astitva 5 (existence) as the one basis of the single notion 
of f being ? including all things in the world, it would be absolutely 
useless to speak of ‘ saUd 1 ( Being) as the common property of 
Substance, Quality and Action alone (as is done below). 

As it is not these three alone that have existence, and 
existence, as a property, is held by these people to be as distinct 
from these three as from any thing else, — Samavdya f. i — and 
the ' astitm ' having afforded the necessary comprehensive no- 
ki 01 ^_there would be nothing left for which saUd could be post- 
ulated, If the ‘astUwa,’ should be distinct with each individual 
then, there would be no necessity of postulating any such alb 
comprehensive form as f astitva ’ ; as the idea of c existent ? 
(that a certain thing f is f ) could be got at from £ satta 7 (being), 
and also from the particular ^sattd* (of each individual thing). 

For those however, who hold e astitva ? to consist in a parti- 
cular form of a positive entity, saitd would not be useless; as 
no particular form could ever afford any comprehensive notion 
of all existing things. Nor would it be unnecessary to postulate 
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( astitva *; as sattd could not inhere in anything devoid of a 
positive form (and it is this positive form that is f astitva), And 
thus in accordance with this view both ‘mit d 1 and 'astitva 7 
are found necessary. 

SamavSya is a particular form oi relationship ; and as such being an abstract 
entity, is one only - r anil hence it c-m have no plurality. Nor does It reside In any 
•thiiig by the relatfeti of inherence. A? any such residence would involve the 
postulating of endless " Inherences," 

Text (IS) : To the jive f Substance and the rest } belong the 
characters of inherabUity and plurality. 

Commentary* 

The author now points out the si Hilarity among Substance, 
Quality, Action, Community, or Generality and Individuality. 

iC Inker ablity ” i. e, existence in a thing by the relation of 
inherence. 

11 Plurality u — the character of being distinct from one 
another,— that is to say, having forms different ating them from 
one another. 

If the Author had said merely 'of Substance and the rest 
it would have included Inherence also ; hence he restricts Lhn 
number to f Hm * If he had said only f five/ it would not be dear 
what particular categories were meant, hence he specifies them 
as ‘substance and the rest' 


That which would be dependent upon some thing else would not be eternal ; 
as to be eternal a thing must be self-sufficient. Hence the character of being 
dependent upon something else would be common only to non sternal Substances 

Text (f-4): To the Jim, Quality and l the rest, a Ipa belong the 

character of being devoid of qualities, and that of being with- 
out action. 

Commentary 

The author now points out the points of simlarity among 
Quality, Action, Community, Individuality and Inherence. 

Being devoid of qualities " — i. e. being qualified by an 
absence of qualities* 
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^ Beirig Zithout action ” i e. being qualified by an absence 
of action, 

(As to how absence, a negative entity, can be . a qualification 
of a positive entity) a negative entity can serve as the qualifoa- 
tion of a positive entity, simply on account of its bringing abou 
a qualified cognition, exactly in the same way as a pos.tive 
entity can qualify a negative one ; eg. we have sue “ ' ° a , 
as ‘ aghatam bhutakm’ [the ‘jar-less place, where } arlessness, 
j a negative entity, qualifies the positive entity ‘place .] 

Question: “ As there is no relationship between a positive 
and a negative entity, how could a negative entity sene as 
qualification?” 

| ' Answer : There is no doubt that we have each a qualified 

cognition (as ' aghataw Mutalam’); and on the strengt o 

XL n Lco’id As r* 

j consider it absolutely necessary for the qualification to be le a i 
1 to the qualified. 

According to the /•**£»■ “ to "■ V 

I Erst sight it appears difecnit to sec tht a , . i ^ & 0 . where .qualified 

I make use of such expressions as rl 8 t n j if v e £ s noken of with reference to Colour 
tions of and ? h f $£*hik» will *9 h «f* 

"°*gS fif£ ' here 1. mu* ** 1 “ 4 “”* 

I from a Substance, 


Text flS) ■ To the three, Substance and the rest, belong the 
relationship with Being, the character of having Cmnmnto* 
and Individualities, that of being denoted by the ^ard *, th 
as a technicality of the Vaifeskiha system, and that of being 
the cause of virtue and vice. 


Commentary. 

The three, Substance, Quality and Action, are related to the 
class ‘ Being,’ by the relationship of Inherence fc 
inhere in that class) ; and this constitutes one point of sun a J 
among them. As to how these are related to Being, we ha^ 
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already explained that under Text 7. What we have got to 
deal with here is the following. — 

Question: il Is the relationship with Being with something 
that is, or with that which is not ? If the former, then, in as 
much as this thing will already have an existence {a being) be- 
fore the relationship of * Being/ there would be no use for this 
latter ; while in the other case, the thing being non -existing we 
could have Being even iu such non -existing thing* as the 
hare's bora, ” 

The reply to this is that In the ease of eternal things wa 
do not admit of any precedence or sequence (and hence there can 
be no such specification as 1 before or after the relationship of 
Being with regard to eternal objects; while in the case of non- 
eternal (transitory) things, it is actually the previous non -ex is i- 
snog that serves as the (insfcigatlve) cause j of the being (or com- 
ing into existence of that thing) [i e. it ia only what does not 
exist at all that can be brought into existence]. 

Nor could this apply to the case of such absolute non-enti- 
ties as the ‘hare's horn* and the like ; as we do not know of any- 
thing hosing thrower of bringing into evistime any such thing . 
(so in the ease of these the previous non-existence could have 
no causal efficiency). 

There Is another point of similarity among Substance, 
Quality and Action; It is the character of having communities 
and individualities: In as much as the generic classes of sub- 
stance and the rest serve as the basis of inclusive (or comprehen- 
sive ) as well as of exclusive cognitions, they are spoken of as 
- Communities* and 1 Individualities; 1 and it Is to these three 
classes of 1 Substance, ’ ' Quality * and 1 Action ! that belong the j 
three categories of Substance, Quality and Action. 

The character of being denoted by the word f artha 1 a* a 
technicality of the Vai^eshika system. The doctors of the 
Yai$eshika system have a conventional technicality among 
themselves, that the word * artJm 1 should be taken its 
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denoting Substance, Quality and Action; and it is for this 
n aton that these three are also spoken of by means of the word 
< artha ' without any prefix or affix. 

The character oj being the cause of Virtue and Vice. These 
three are the causes that bring about virtue and vice. For ins- 
tance, earth ( Land which is a substance ) when given away 
becomes the source of virtue, while when taken away (forcibly) 
gives rise to vice ; similarly Conjunction or Contact (which is a 
Quality) is a source of virtue (or purity) when appearing in 
connection with the cow, amUsoutce.of vice (or impurity) when 
happening in connection with dead human bones; so again 
-going’ (which is an A of ion) is a source of virtue •(purity) when 
it is towards a sacred place, and a source of impurity, when 
tending towards a grogshop. Other similar instances may be 
cited. In the impression ZftttfmwfSflWl' IfWflMW the affix 
1 tva ' indicates that substance have an inherent faculty in 
themselves, of producing Virtue and Vice. 

It might be argued that in this way * class ’ ( which is 
Set many a) also could be shown as the cause of vritue and vice. 
But the function of a class is restricted to the differentiation 
of its substratum from those of other classe ; and its exi iience 
being fully justified by this, we do not refer any other to it. 

For the distinction made between ‘ Astitva,' 1 SattSsaJiibandha ’ and * SiWtw 
I aaft i;& "—see note under Test (19)* 


( Text 16 ): — The character of being an effect and that 
of being non~eterwil t belong only to those ( Sub- 
stances, Qiilitie s and Actions ) that have causes. 

Commentary* 

Thom things that have a productive cause— such for instance 
as Subs lance and the rest — have the common character of being 
an effect ami being non eternal. 

Homo people have do tilled 'being effect as inherence in the 
cause or inherence in ‘Being* prior to non-existence * But none 
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to these is correct; m of none of these would apply to f Destruc- 
tion * which is as good an effect as anything else. Hence we 
must deline the character of effect as consisting in the feet of 
its having its existence (manifestation or appearance) dependent 
upon the action of a cause : as this is the definition that is found 
to apply to all effecls. 

* Non-eternal it?/ ’ has been defined by some as existence 
qualified by previous non-existence and subsequent destruction. 
But this is no t correct; for the simple reason that 1 non-eter- 
nal ifcy ’ is never known in this form ; in ordinary parlance what 
people understand by e non-eternal ; is destructible ; and they do 
not understand it as qualified by any sort of existence. 

Others a*am define it as liability to production and destruc- 
tion* But there is not much m tins definition either; as Pragah- 
hdt.H (Previous non-existence, which is non-eternal) is never 
produced* 

For them reasons wo must accept non-clernality to con- 
sist of the destruction of the particular form of the thing; as has 
been declared elsewhere— ^ Noti-etormdity is said to be the ac- 
tion of destruction in general/' Though there is no destine tion 
at the time- that the thing is acrually existing, yet ( there could 
he noth mg objectionable in having destruction as its qualifica- 
tion, as ) we do admit of destruction as the qualification of a 
thing, when its possibility is proved by other means of knowledge 
thati direct perception (even though it may be not actually 
perceptible at the time}. And as a matter of fact we do find one 
and the same mail cognising they-xr (an entity) as non-eternal; 
similarly also, such notions as-^the destructible body/ "the im- 
permanent objects' — are very common. [In all these cases the 
object itself is what is directly perceived, the qualification being 
always recognised hy other means of knowledge,] 

Text (17) : — The quality of being the cause belongs to all 
(Substances, Qualities and Actions) except Ike ‘atomic 
measure 3 &c. 
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Commentary 

The etcetera includes— (1) the dimension of the dial, (2) 
the omni presence of Akafth Time, Sp me and Self, (3) the ^Snal 
sound* (4) the dimension of the mind, (5) Posteriority and 
Priority, (6j Dual Separateness, and (7) Dimension of the ulti- 
mate bodied substance. Earring these, to all Substances, 
Qualities arid Action, belongs the character of the cause material 
and noa-materiaL 

Though Substance is never the non-material cause, and 
Qualities and Actions never appear as material causes, -yet 
the similarity spoken of consists in the fact of- those appearing 
as causes other than the Instrumental* 


Note* : — Hu iter £ the Kimnvvali IncIud&S tbe folio sviog. ; 

(1} The Lacgefet-Djiaene^; (i) Tbe colour, lUste, Odour, T ouch and Dititen- 
Sion , of the ultimate bodied subs.t&.Qce, (3) Dual separateness, (*) Distance, , 
Proximity, (6) The Con 'inaction, Dieju notion, Speed and Action of substances in 
the etaie it destruction, J: Toe Fi«*i sound, (8) The Final Facility, or potency. 
Parimit'tlttLft , Dimensions hove the nature of causing or bring rag about a part? 
or dimension of a degree higher than themselves ; and it is for this reason 
that no ultimate Pavim.-it^nt can evt t be cauies- 

Cause .— Tli at is the cause, on the existence of which something^ else exists, 
and on the non 'existence of which thsB latter does not exist. {Nyfcf&v&rt * If ■ -A) 
CatjseB are of two hinds — Principal ftod Second ary h To the former hind be.ong 
the three cl&g&ee of cause — viz* [1 ) the Samavayi or material catisej as the atoms 
of the uni verse, (2j the asamavtiyi, or non -mate rial cause, t- <?■ the conjunction of 
the atoms, and (3) the nhniUa or Instrumental cause, e, £/. God's wish to create. 
This according to the Ntii-vdijil'a and the Vuiqeshll-a* t 

The Vcdunti admits of only two kinde of cause— ( 1 ) the nimitta, 6 . g. Brauma 
' of the uoi verse (2) the upd $tna or material esuse tjr. the atoms directly, aud 
Brahma indirectly. According to the Sankhy ub, Frakrfcii is both fche nfmip# and the 
upilddua Mrana of the universe. It may be remarked in passing That the nimitta- 
karana iuclnfe the ‘efficient* ‘Formal’ an4 ‘final’ cause of Aristotle, as the 
Updddna or tfamavdyi Ear ana in eludes Ms ‘material' cause. 

Text j (tS ) : The character of subsisting in substances { be- 
longs to Sul stances, Qualities and Actions) with 
the exception of the eternal substances* 

Commentary. 

Question,— ** It has been said before that dependence be- 
longs to the sis (categories ) ; and as such the present sentence 
would appear to be a useless repetition/ 1 

In answer to this some people explain that what is spoken of 
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here is dependence on, or siibsi stance in, substances. But this 
explanation is not satisfactory ; as such existence in snbst&c^es 
would belong to Generality and the rest also ; and hence the sen- 
tence in question could not be rightly taken as showing a point 
of similarity between Substance, Quality and Action only. 

Hence we must explain the sentence in the following 
manner : In the clause 1 any atm nityadravyebhyak\ the word 
K drmya? should be taken as including also the ultimate Individua- 
lities of these ; the sense of the sentence thus comes to be this : 
the character .of su Insisting in Substances alone is common to the 
three (Substance, Quality and Action), with the exception of the 
eternal substances and the Individualities of these. 

Notes Tke s Subsistence 1 h^re spoken of indicates tb*t these have Substance 
for their inherent or material cause, And the meaning is that this is a character 
tli At is com m on to all e j b stances, qualities and action?, except those substance a 
and qualities that a>e eternal. The presence of W in The Text indicated another 
nnini&ou elmraotejf, Vi Id eh consists of their having qualities for their nob -mate rial 

: thin dianvcter ftlao is common to &U substances, qualities and actions, 
except th wi tiini, arc eternal, and al«o the first conjunction ^nd disjunction. 
Kirm&valL 

Text 19: The three beginning with Generality have the 
character — of having their vole i cing within them- 
selves, having Buddhi or the Cognitive Faculty as 
their sole indicator, of not being an effect, ofnot being 
the cause, of having no particular generalities , of 
being eternal > and of not being expressible by the 
word artha/ (I — ii — 10,1^14^16*3; VII— ii — 26). 
Commentary, 

The existence of Generality, Individuality and Inherence, 
lies in their owe individual specific forms, ami not in any rela- 
tionship to any such generic entity as 'Being/ What is meant 
by this is that these three categories have the common character 
of being devoid of any generalities. This is accepted because 
of the absence of any notions to the contrary. Nor can there 
be any such Generality as f Being* m Generality itself as the 
consequences of such a postulate would be very undesirable (as 
the presence of a Generality in Generality would lead to an uu- 
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necessary vegrmms ad infinitum, an endless series o£ Generali- 
ties,) 

In the case of Individualities (Ultimate Individualities) alsOj 
if we had any Generality applying to them, in as much as there 
would always be a doubt as to the particular Generality to which 
a number of Indi vidualities with similar properties would belong, 
it would be necessary to follow up the series of Individualities, 
step by step ; arid this would lead us to an endless series of 
these individualities. 

So also in the ease of Inherence, if we accepted any such 
Generality as i; Being ’ applying to it, we would have to postu- 
late another relation of inherence by which the Inherence would 
be related to that Being ; and so on and on it would be neces- 
sary to postulate Inherences ad infinitum, which would be 
far from desirable. 

In the case of the classes 4 Gotva * and the like, the connec- 
tion of 'Being’ naturally ceases, on the cessation of the connection 
of these classes with any sub-classes under them ; as any con- 
nection with 'Being .would only form part of a connection with 
these subclasses. 

Question: “If what is said above is true, then, how is it 
that with regard to Generality &c., wo have the notions of 
* Being 7 (sa&cx) [ i. e. How do you account for the notion that 
the QmeM^jtfy exists * ]” 

Answer ; This notion is due to the fact of scUtd ( Being) 
being imposed upon them, through their common character of 
having their existence in themselves. 

ft Weil, in that case, the imposition would be a false one/' 
Certainly ; who says it is not so ? Any notion of singleness 
with regard to a number of distinct things cannot hut be false. 
What is not false, is the perception of the form of tile thing; 
as this is always real. 

In that case, even in the case of Substance &e, we 
1 might take the inclusive generic notions of singleness us being 
I due to an unreal imposition of Being! 7 


— “ “ ? | 
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That cannot be ; as we cannot accept a thing to be indirectly 
imposed, when we find it applying directly ; nor can this connec- 
tion with f Being 3 be said to apply directly to the case of 
Generality &c. (and indirectly to the case of Substance) ; as we 
have distinct notions to the contrary precluding such a connec- 
tion ; while there me no such preclusive notions in the case of 
Substance &c. 

Having Bnddhi as their sole indicator : i. e, their only 
proof lies in the Intellect ; that is to say in a matter of dispute 
as to whether or not Generality &e. exists our only criterion lies 
in the Intellect ; whereas for the existence of Substance and 
the rest, we would have other grounds for our belief— in the 
shape of the effects brought about by these, for instance. 

Some people explain 1 biiddkilakshana 1 as that these are 
cognised by means of Baddhi alone . But this is not right : as 
Substance and the restare also cognised by means of Buddh i ; 
and as such th is could not be a point of dissimilarity bet ween 
Generality &c. on the one hand and Substance and the rest on 
the other. 

Not being an effect — i. e, having an existence indepen- 
dently of any causes. This character, in the case of Generality, 
is recognised, like invariable con comit t ance, by means of sense- 
perception itself/ — which perceives the existence of that Generali- 
ty, befure, after and also during the continuance of the Indivi- 
dual,- — which is also found to help In the i son-perception of any i 
eauso, — and which is aided by a faculty or tendency of the 
mind brought about by the frequent perception of the said facts. 
Inherence also is recognised as a non-effect, because with 
regard to it we have no notions as to its appearing before, or 
after, or along with ( the thing related to it). If the Inherence 
of the cloth were possible before the cloth, then, in as much as 
one member of the relationship ( viz. the doth ) would not be ^ 
existing at the time, wherein could the relationship {viz. In- 
here nee) abide ? If it were to be produced along with the cloth, - , 
lb c u , in t hab e the cl o* h w o u 1 d J ose the character of being ! 
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the substrate of that relationship (of Inherence). If it appeared 
after the cloth, then too the cloth won! j not be its substrate. I 
Nor would it do for the effect (Inherence) to be without a subs- 
trate. For these reasons, it must be admitted that Inherence is 
not caused. As for the Individualities, their non-causedness 
is proved by the argument that they are uncaused, because they 
are entities other than Substances, Qualities and Actions,— like 
Generality and Inherence. 

Not being the mum : they never appear as either material 

or non-material causes. This negation does not apply to the ' 
Instrumental cause, as Generality &c. are accepted to be the 
Instrumental causes of Buddhi (Cognition). 

Having no particular Generalities i. e. having no Sub- 
classes. There is no further Generality in the ease of Generality 
itself ; as the acceptance of any such would lead to an endless 
number of Generalities, Thou as for. Individuality and . In- ! 
herence, we have already shown how there can be no generalities 
of these. 

Question : “In that case how is it that we have the single 
1 inclusive notion of ‘Generality/ applying feo all Generalities ? 

Answer : This notion is due to the fact of the inherence, 
in one Generality, of many individuals, — a fact which is quite 
extraneous to the real character of a Generality. 

The use too of the word c onff with reference to Individualities 
is due to the possibility of every thing being capable of giving I 
: rise to notions of exclusion. 

Etemality. — Indestructibility. This too, in the case of 

Generality is ascertained, like invariable concomittauce, by pure 
sense-perception^ which is Found to function frequently with 
regard to the presence of the generality among a number of 1 
a p p ea r i n g a ud d i sa ppear 1 ng individu al th in gs . As for I n heron ce , 
-its eternality is inferred from the presence of its effects every- 
where, and also from the fact of its being uncaused. 

Not being expressible by the word 'artka—i e, by the 
word as used tech ideally in the Yai$e*hika system. 
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Notes : — 11 Buddhilafaftt r?i^i?tV^The ’'buddbi’ here meant the notions of 
exdusivn and inclusion, Eiranwali* 

It will be noted that the author makes a distinction between 
t $att&&awibandh<£ and f Sv&tma&attvQ ' He says that l AstiivcC belongs to nil the six: 
categories ( Te&t, 2 ) } ‘ScUtdsimbandktT to - Substance, Quality and Action only 
15); and KSvatwamtti'E to Generality, Individuality and Inherence. The 
difference is not very easy of comprehension, Udayanacarya in his Kir an m: all 
says that, (1) ‘Astitvu? coneiRts hr the capability of being cognised m a positive entity 
by itself * — not being dependent upon the cognition of the conn ter -entity : for 
instance, a negative entity, the absence of the jar, can only be cognised as the 
■negative of the jar ; (2] 'SaUdmmfctrsdhd consists in tba subsistence of ‘being’ by 
the relation of inherence ; and (3) 'Sv&tma&attim* Is. existence by itself* self- sufficient 
existence, not dependent upon the subsistence of ‘Being.' 

This extinction appears to he merely verbal, Qaiikara Migra is a little more 
clear, in hia Uptts&dra. t ^attasambandhai be explains as cleat fusibility, capability 
of producing products out of Its own material, producibillty From this it won id 
seem that— (1) *&$$$&’ is what Wft mean by ‘existence 1 in general— this naturally 
belongs to all the six categories ; (2) 'Sattaxambcrndha’ h that, existence which is 
due to the presence of the Generality of ‘being,’ Induced by some other cause, 
and liable to destruction, — this by its very nature can belong to only such of the 
c a tegoHefi as are transients and these as we know axe Substance, Quality and 
Action ; ( 3 ) * " is &e]f -sufficient existence, independent of all .oth^r 

things,— and this can belong only to. the eternal categories. 


Teat (20) All the nine , Earth and the rest , have the charac- 
ter 0 /— { 1) belonging to the class 1 Substance ’ ( 2 ) 
self -productiveness or bringing about effects in 
themselves, (3) having qualities, (4) being not 
destructible by their causes and effects t and (5) 
being connected with ultimate J adividuaUties. 
(1-1*9, 10, 12, 15, 13, 5; X-ii-1, 8.) 

Commentary, 

Tbe author now proceeds to point out the points of simi- 
larity among the substances. 

It is Earth &c, alone that have a connection with the generic 
class 'Substance. 1 The particle ^dpi* shows that all the nine 
Substances have this character This qualification also serves 
as the character differentiating the category of Substance ham 
the other categories, and it also shows the actual denotation of 
the word Substance/ 

Objection: * tl DravyaivayQQa' (Connection with the class 
Substance 7 ) means * inference in the class substance*;- and in as 
much as this inherence belongs to all the five categories ( of 
Substance, Quality, Action, Generality and Individuality), how 
could it servo as the differentia of Substances alone ? " 
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To tbis, some people nuke the following reply : Though 
Inherence in all places, is one and the same, yet in as much as 
in the -case in question, it is qualified by the class 'si ■instance? 
it serves as the differentia of Substance* As ioi instance, we 
find that in the ease of Akaca 3 which is one and all pervading, 
different functions are attributed to it, as conditioned by the 
limitations of the Ear and the like. 

But both the question and the reply given are equally un- 
satisfactory* The 'connection 7 (of the class Substance) is not 
the differentia of Substance, 'in the same way as Akaga is of the 
Ear ; in fact it is the class ‘Substance {Diavffutva) winch is the 
differentia ; and the word 8 yoga * (connection) has been added 
simply because the class, when unconnected, could not serve as 
the differentia; and all that is meant by this is that the existence 
( or presence ) of the character (* sub stance ? ) in the object 
(substance) is pointed out* Thus then the differentiation 
indicated would be thus expressed : 'The Earth and the rest 
differ from other things, because they belong to the class 
Substance , — those that do not differ fr >m those things are 
not found to belong to that class, — <?. g . Colour etc. Hence 
we conclude that both the objection am i the reply are 
equally on ter fable* 

Page 21] The author points out another similarity among the 
substances: Bringing about effects within themselves r. c, pro- 
ducing such effects as inhere in themselves, 

H a v i ng Q ml it ie s — i * e. b eing re 1 ated to qu al i ties* 

These last two characteristic are the points of dissimilarity 
between Substance and Quality etc* as they are not found any- 
where else except in substances. 

Be i tig no t dest j net i his h 7 / ih e i r ca uses and e ffe ds, — i n tb e 
case of Qualities we find that the first sound is destroyed by 
the second sound ; sometimes it is destroyed by the cause 
6 , < 7 . the last sound by the last but one sound: Action too is 
sometimes destiojnd by an effect. — e. g. (motion is destroyed) by 
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a subsequent contact with something else ; Substances however 
are not thus destroyed, either by their cause or by their effect; and 
hence they are spoken of as nott destructible hy their muses 
and effects. As for the eternal substances, there is no cause ; 
nor is there any destruction ; hence for these there naturally is 
no destruction by the cause ; and as for the transient substances, 
though for these, both cause and destruction are possible, yet 
their destruction is not by their cause, but by something alfco- 
: gether apart from themselves* 


Notk':*- W e may regard this Text u supplying the Pragastapgda’s definition 
of ‘Substance*’ 

Not destructible hg causes and effects— 

In the Crise of Qualities, of sound for Instance^ Wfe find that when one sound 
produces another it is destroyed by this latter ■ and in the case of Action also 
we Had that when it bring* about its effect in the shape of the contact of Its sub*, 
tratwa with another point in space, it is destroyed by this con tsiec. Substances oil 
the other hand rtre never destroyed by any of their effects or causes ; whenever they 
are destroyed, their destruction is due to the destruction of their can scs. — litran d ral% 
prakdga. 

*GunftvciUt!(t -Western philosophers have also defined f Subsfcmce p as “the 
existence to which qimlithw belong,/ Aria&itJe defines it as the aufostrahim. Says 
Locke — ( 'The idea to which wo give the general irunu &Vw<<ErUM| being nothing but 
the supposed and mi 'inowu aujjport thcrtc ([iial itioM wo Lind nxintiug vvtibh we 

imagine cannot subsist without something to mq> pure* thorn, wo e.di Unit 

support Substantia, Ilxxiii — 2), 

Berkeley denies the existence of any such support or substratum it qualiUo* 
which, being mere sensations, require no other support than the mind that perceive* 
thorn, Kant admits the validity of this argument ; but while denying the notion 
of iSk&s&mce as the substratum of qualities, he regarded it to be necessary as a 
category of thought, providing for the unity of the qualities themselves, he proves 
its existence as one of those Categories without which no experience would be 
i possible. 

The Scottish Philosophers reassert the dual Substance of Descartes, and hold 
the existence of a Spiritual and ^Material Substance. The Vuigeah i kas, rightly 
regarding the Soul as a Substance— a substratum of qualities —appear to" be the 
originators of this dual conception of Substance, 

Text (31) :—Tke character of not being dependent and 
that of being eternal , belong to alt ( Substances J 
except those that are made up of certain con- 
stituent parts. 

Commentary* 

‘fflot being dependent' is not inhering in anything. 

4 Eter nal -ity ’ i s f 1 ndest r uctibility! T hese t wo a re the pci uts 
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of similarity among sribstattees ; but not among; all substances l 
as they belong to all s except those- that are made up of certain 
emstitu&nt * parts. That is to say, barring . such substances, all 
substances have the character of being endowed with ultimate 
Individualities, of being independent, and of being eternal. 

The implication of the particle f ca 1 is that Earth etc. 
have for their common characters, not only those pointed out in 
the last text, but also the two mentioned in the present one. 

Tern (22) : — To Earth, Water } Fire, Air t * Soul and M ind, 
belongs the character of being many, and also 
that of having lower or less extensive generalities. 

Commentary 

The author shows the points of similarity and dis- 
similarity among the various Substances. 

Being many i. e. having many individuals, each distinct 
by itself. 

Having lower or less extensive generalities i. e. having sue 
series of classes as 'Earth*, (‘ Jar J ) and so forth. 

Note i—Tlie KiranSvali remarks that another property common to the 3d fa 
the capability of having Sambara or faculty. 

Text (23 ) \—Ta Earth, Water t Fire t Air and Mind , belong 
the character of having actions, being corporeal, 
having distance and proximity, and having speed. 

fV-ii- 1 to 7, to Id; V-l-17 ; VII*2 21.) 

Commentary* 

Action i. e. such actions as Throwing up and the like. 

I eing corporeal i, e. having limi ted dimensions. 

Distance etc . % e. Presence of Distance, Proximity and Speed 
or Momentum, 

Objection: f Tn as much as all ideas of Distance and 

Proximity would be explained as following from the largeness 

* Henceforth wc shall translate the word * at cm '.by the word ‘soul*; »a ill the 
sense of the Jn'Cttma at any rate, ‘anal' is more easily intelligible to English readers 
than 'aeM C 
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or smallness of the extent of the conjunction of connected things, 
there can be no ground for postulating any such i independent 
qualities m 'Distance* and 'Proximity 3 .” 

Page 22 ] Reply *—J This cannot be ; because as a matter of fact, 
we have no idea of ‘Distance and ' Proximity/ even when, in 
the case of two things connected with two separate directions, 
there are comparative largeness and smallness of the conjunct 
tion of connected things ; and even where there is an appearance 
of the ideas of distance and proximity with reference to the 
body of the looking person. (That is to say where the person is 
in the middle and tbe two things on two sides of him.) 

" But we have such a notion when the two things are on 
one and the same side of the person.” 

True ; but even in that case, there is something over and 
above the mere largeness aud smallness of the extent of con- 
junction; as until there be some such distinct object, no dis- 
tinct and new idea would bo possible. 

Speed is a distinct quality, and not a mere series of actions, , 
as we have no idea of Speed in the case of slow motion (though 
even in this latter case the series of actions remains just the 
same). 

It might be argued that the idea of Speed is based upon 
the extremely quick appearances of the moments of action. 
But it is not so; as in t^e ease of the whirling fire-brand^ 
where the moments of motion are appearing and disappear! og ■ 
very quickly, we have no perception of the moments of the 
action ; and yet we have the notion of Speed. Even in ordinary 
parlance we find people making a distinction between speed and 
action ; e. g we find people saying 1 he goes with speed/ 

Note ; — The Kiranavoli takes ‘action* to be the act of motion (spanda) ; and 
‘corporeality 11 to consist iti the presence of limited extension in space. If this latter 
explanation were not added, it would be difficult fco sec how water, air and mind 
are corporeal The mind is atomic, and as such of a limited extension in space- If 
no mo tion belonged to mind, no perception would ba possible ; as in all acts of 
perception, the mind mores up to the particular sense-organ cone eme d. 
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' Text (24) : — To Akdm, Time and Space, belong the charac- 
ters of- — being all-pervasive } having the largest 
dimensions , and being the common receptacle of 
all corporeal things ~{\ 7 ll-i-22, 24, 25.) 

Commentary* 

The context shows that by £ all m all-pervasive are meant 
all composite material substances, mentioned above. Hence 
4 a 11 -pervasive 1 would mean that etc*, have connection 

with all composite material substances, and not that they * go 
everywhere; because these are devoid of all motion. 

1 Largest dimensions' i. e,, they have dimensions that can* 
not be measured ; i* e, } they are illimitable. 

4 Being the common receptacle of all corporeal things’ 
that is to say, Mftfa is the one receptacle or substratum of all 
composite material substances. 

The same explanation will apply to the case of Space and 
the rest. 

Though as a matter of fact rfkaga, etc, do not actually 
appear as the receptacle of material things, yet, being the recep- 
tacle of all conjunction, they are figuratively spoken of as the 
receptacle also of all conjunct (material, composite) things- 
It k on this account that this qualification differs from * ail- 
pervasiveness 3 — which means that they have a connection with 
a -l things : while what the last expression means is that they 
are the receptacle etc. 

Kotb : —The Kir^na vali 5 that W indicates the absence of Action, Du- 
tance. Pr&viuUty and Speed. 

Text (25) To the five beginning with Earth , belong 
the characters of— being material, being the main 
Material principle of the sense-organs, and being 
endowed with such specific qualities as are each 
perceptible by each of the external organs of per - 
ception . — {Till — ii — 5, 6). 
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Commentary. 

The author now shows the points of similarity among 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Akdga, with a view to differentiate 
them from the other substances. 

"Being material" ~l being expressed by the word 
hhnta 7 (' material substance’). This single word ‘ bhvJtT is 
applied to these Earth etc., even in the absence of any common 
ground for such denotation ; just as the word ‘ ctksha 3 which 
denotes a dice, the sense-organs, the bibki/aha fruit and many 
oth p r things, simply through the general characters of these 
things,— in the same manner the word r bkuta’ is made by con- 
vention to apply to the Earth etc , — such application being 
based upon the general characters of “ Earth,” “Water” etc; 
as for jfkdga, which is one only, the application of the word is 
based upon the individual alone ; and the denotability (of Jtkd^a) 
by this word is due to certain limiting conditions (of verbal 
convention) ; just as the idea of the word ' tyksha is with regard 
to the dice and other things. 

Page 23] B? ing th e mai n ma ter ialpHnc ip l e of the s e n se - 

organs: that is the Earth etc. form the main principles of the ! 
particular organs of sense. 

Objection : — ■" The seme-organs cannot be said to have the 
material substances for their main principles ; as these organs are 
found to operate without getting at tht 3 objects of perception, 
while it is a char act eristic .of all material things that they can 
operate upon an object only when they get at it, and not other- 
wise ; as we find in the ease of the Lamp.” 

Reply : — This is not right ; as the sense-organs do not j 
perceive things that are hidden from them ( i . e. t things lying 
behind certain obstructions). If the sense-organs were opera* 
tive without actually getting at the objects,— then they could 
perceive things behind the wallaIso,as non-approach in this would 
exactly be similar to that in the case of a thing directly in 
contact with the organ. 
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Objection ^— The non-perception of the hidden object 
may be said to be due to the absence of capacity, either 
the sense-organ or in the object to be perceive 

Reply ; __As for the sense-organ, its capability, in the shape 
of an ability to perceive objects, is already present, as is s own 
by the fact of its perceiving, at that very time, mgs ^ 
not hidden. Then as for the object, its capability consists m 
u rg «„ e „, to it, being ina.lo np of many eon B «.tu«t eab^e. , 
and the preseoefe in it of a particular form and colour, 

..... to exist, on its being hidden ; end » for it* being W« 

(is ssnse-orjen, this .too remains the seme, (even on the inter- j 

ception of the wall), 

i The following argument may be brought forward. TU | 

absence of obstruction forms one of the causes o _t e perc jp- 
tion of an object ; just as the absence of commotion is i ■ 

! ! case of falling ; and certainly when there is an obstruction (m 
I the shape of the Tali', the absence of obstruction tou _ aa u ^ ’ 

! ly cease to exist ; and as such, the cause of perception 
1 wanting, there would be no perception. 

But there is not mush in this srgument either, u h" obs- 

, truetion is found “ ^loueh ZZlnV " I uL.ll. U 

ZirSrio. off oniy 

% ; j- not merely remov e its o\\ n 1 

■ the rays of the sun; and it does not m jr 

, absence, I 

Thus then, we eesily gel illumtoe | 

illumines tha,t whioh it g-t, a , O b , . „ (a) 

that *hioh is hidden, as we find in the ease r 

because it is an external sense-organ, -like the organ 

Sue, lion-" In that ease how is it that ws have a percep- 
fcion of distant objects. ... 

Answer — That perception is due to «w & 

[ contact) of the object with the rays of Ug^- T ’ ^ 
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rays of light proceeding from She eye, which have no manifested 
colour or touch , reach to a certain distance and there appre- 
hend the object And thus the sense-organ being found to he 
the illuminator of things large as well as small, why should 
not they he accepted as material ? specially as such illumina- 
tion is .quite possible by means of the rays (proceeding from 
the eye) just as in the case of the lamp. Trie fact is that in a 
case where many particles of the rays come m contact with the 
object and its many piracies* we have a dear perception of the 
object, because of the seuae apprehending the ooject along 
with all its peculiarities ; on the ‘other hand, in a case where the 
rays come in contact only with certain parts of the object, the 
perception is not quite clear, as what is apprehended in this case 
is the object qualified only by Its generic character. 

Objection — vf That which moves (as you hold the rays to do) 
is al w.i yx fo u u d to get at things no ar a u d r em o te , g rad uul ly ( i . e . 
one after the other); how is it, then, that we have a perception, 
at one and the same time, of the branch of a tree, and also 
of the mo On V 

Reply — As a matter of fact, there is no actual similiunty 
in the perception of the tree and the moon ; the gradual stages 
are not perceived on account of the extremely swife functioning 
of the sense-organ ; just In the same manner as we aie not cog- 
nisant of any gradual stages of time In the piercing, by means 
of a needle, of a hundred lotus leaves of the lotus flower ; so the 
notion of simultaneity in such cases must be regarded as a mistake. 

W^ivoni^lf tfes senselgrgans be held to get at the 
objects, there could be no such perception as that (his & sepa- 
rated or removed (at a distance).” 

Reply Not so ; as this perception is capable of another 
explanation. The relationship of the senses being imperceptible 
by the senses, the ideas of separation or non -separation, cannot 
be due to the presence or absence, of that relationship ; they 
must be due to the presence or absence of the relationship of the 
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body. Thus then, in a case whore we have the perception of an 
object that is in contact with the bo dy, we have the idea that 
the object is rial separated from ( mar) us ; when however the 
perceived object is not in eo rat act with the body, wehave the 
idea that it is separate (at a distance). 

Page 24 ] Being endowed with etc., That is to say the Earth fee., 
are endowed with such specific qualities, like Colour and tbere$t f 
as are capable of being perceived by each of the external sense- 
organs, the eye &c rJ In as much as these qualities are all 
perceived by the internal organ (mind), they could not be spoken 
of as perception by each one of the organs ; hence the word 
f external* has been added (which excludes the internal organ). 
The expression ‘ each one* has been added with a view to de* 
scribe the real forms of the qualities, 

N o tt: : — “ In dHyaprakrti * ’ is e^pfoincd by the Kh'anu'mVi as being the 
material cause of the sense-organs/ 

Text (26 ) : — To the four belong the characters of — being the 
material or component cause of substances, and, of 
being perceptible by touch. — (II — i— J to 4; 
I — i — 23) 

Commentary 

Earth, Water, Fire and Air, have the property of being the 
material or com ponenfc cause of things; and this is a natural 
capability inherent in these. 

Hots 3 — The Kir mic vail points out other siniikr properties, in the shape 
cf~(l) the amenability to elasticity, (2) the capability of producing the body and 
the fttoaeorgans Ac. But the latter does not seem to differ from what w^have in 
the test, epoketJ of as ^rav^rambftahatd.’ 

Text (27) : — To fJie three, the characters of— being per- 
ceptible by the semes, having colour , and having 
fimftity. — (II— i— 1, 2j 3, 6, 7). 

Commentary* 

The three, Earth, Water and Fire, have— the character 


of being perceived bv the means of cognition operating through 
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the sense-organ. This is what is meant by 'perceptible by ike 
senses' which does not mean that they are endowed with such 
causes of perceptibility as grossnes and the like ; as in that case 
the mention of 'colour* would be a useless repetition. 

Objection : — ' u Feoeptibiiity belongs to the Soul also (and 
then why should only three be spoken of as as perceptible)" ? 

Reply : — True ; but only three have been spoken of ag per- 
ceptible ; as what is meant here is perceptibility by the external 
orga ns of sense (while the Soul is perceived by the internal organ 
only). 

Text (23) :—To the two, the character of having gravity 
and taster (XI— i— 1, 2 ; V— i— 7, 18 ; V— ii— 3). 

Commentary* 

Th* f two* e. g. Earth and Water in as much as these alone 
have gravity they are spoken of as fi heavy/ 

The W means that it is common to them, along with the 
qualify of having Taste. 

Text (29 ) : — AH material substances and the Bouts have 
the character of having specific qualities* 


Commentary. 

The " material substances' 1 i. e,, Earth, Water, Fire, Air and 
A'lcdfa. 

£c Specific qualities'* are thoss qualities, of colour &c,, which 
tend to specify or distinguish their substrates from other things. 
Such qualities are present only in the five material substances 
and iir the Souls* 

Page 25-3 Text (30) :—Earth t Water and the SouU ham the 
fourteen qualities. — (II — i — 1, % 6 ; IV — i — II ; 
V — i— 17, IS, 7; III — ii — 4, 20, 21; II— Ii— 5, 2; 
V — ii— 1 , 3 to 6, 8, 11 ; IX— ii — G ; yH— i— 2.) 
Text (SI) : — vTIcdfa and the Souls have such specific 
qualities as last only a single moment and exist 
only over certain parts of their substrates . 
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€cn:meiitary. 

In as much as specific qualities in -general belong to Earth 
&c., nUo, the author, with a view to preclude these, has added — 
r a itch as exist only over certain parts of their subs (rates l The a 
again, these specific qualities are such as are quickly destroyed ; 
and it is ibis character of these that is expressed by . the word 
4 Eshanikii* (lasting only a single moment), 

NOTE i—ffave the fourteen qualities i— The similitrity here meant is only one 
in the numbsi of quality. 'it- only means that th« things spoken of have only 
fourteen quulLfci&e* and not th attach of them has the s&pte qualities - .; that is to say 
bvhatevei' the quV.u;i^ may be, the number of these cannot be la ore or .lees than 
four teen — .. K b uum -ai i ) , 

The specific quality of AMgi- is sound* and -that of Soul consists of Intellect, 
Pleasure Pain, Tte&ive he. &e. 

Text (SB) Space and Time have Hu common character 
of having jive qualities, and that of being the 
instrumental cause of all that has an- origin. 
(n~ii|k 12, 9; II— i_ SI; VII -i— 24, 25; 
VII— ii— 22) 

Commentary. 

To Space and Time belong the five qualities — Number, Di- 
mension, Isolation or Separateness, Conjunction and Disjunction, 

The similarity of these two docs not rest only in the pos- 
session of these five properties ; another point of similarity con- 
sists in the fact of both of these being the instrumental cause 
of all such things as have an origin (i, e. all products), 

Oi-jeMon:— 1 * How are we to believe that Time an I Space 
arc the instrumental cause of all caused things 1 If this idea 
lu- based simply on certain popular assertions (as that 'this 
ihing was produced in such an l such a place and at such and 
such a time j 9 then this would be too wide a reason ; as we 
come across -even such assertions as—' 1 this was born at home, 

and iluU w m bom in the stalls ' where such things as £ home ’ 

&a, which cannot he the instrumental cause, are spoken of as 
:■ such.” 
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Reply:— As a matter of fhct ? we hud the origination or 
production of all things invariably restricted within particular 
points of space and time, in the same manner as the production 
of the cloth is restricted within such causes as the thread and 
tile like { while there is no such invariable relationship between 
th elm 't% and the home f If the p e ca t i ar 1 t i es of S p ace and T kn e ' 
wore not operative towards the production of things, then 
causes would bring about their effects, at any time and in any 
place, at random. 

Objection ft The effect could not be so produced at random 
be c ap |e t h e c* l it se won I d not lie presen tab al 1 p 1 aces an d t i m es , ; * 

11 $p l y : — -It- m u st the n be ad m it ted that: e fife c t s a re pro - 
dueed only at such thm and place when and where the causes 
exist, and not otherwise. And thus particular points of space 
and time must he regarded as integral factors in the causes of 
tilings; specially as all causes are found to be dependent upon 
the peculiarities of i hose, in the point of their duo efficacy. Arid 
all that we mean by saying that Space and Time are the 
instrumental causes of things* is that while these latter arc 
produced in one place and at- one time, they arc not produced 
at any other time or place. 

Note : j — I:t as muck as the soul also Is the instrumental cause of all things 
the common character here spoken of has been found to consist m the inet nl S-puce 
andTtme being such instrumental eating as are the recspfii&e: [container.) of all 
things -the soul, though the instrumental cjuse, is not. fc lie container. — (Kir 

Text (33): — Earth and Fire are possessed of only such 
Fluidity as is brought about by extraneom causes. 
(i t— i — 6, 7.) 

Commentary. 

i 1 1 is dec! ara 1 i on is b aged upon the fa c t t h at. But i er , w hi eh 
is of the nature of Earth, and Gold, which is of the nature of 
Fire, are found to melt under fire. 

Objection Such Fluidity may be hold to belong to the 
Earth only; and that tv hie h is found to be present in the gold 
set on fire, may be only that which inheres ia something (the 
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particles of Earth) present in (or connected with) the particles of 
Fire (in the gold)/" 

Reply : — This cannot be ; as the Fluidity of earthy things is 
found to disappear ami to be burnt to ashes, on the application 
of extreme heat; while such is not found to be the case with 
the Fluidity of gold (which is found to remain as fluid as ever, 
even on the application of greatest heat). It is this very 
argument that sets aside the view held by some people that 
Gold is of the nature of Earth ; because if Gold were earthy, 
then its fluidity would entirety disappear, on the application of 
great heat, as is found to be the case with Butter and other such 
earthy substances. 

Another argument put forward in support of the earthy 
nature of Gold is this: “Gold and other metals are of the 
nature of Earth, — -because while being devoid of natural 
Fluidity, they are endowed with Gravity, — like a piece of 
stone." But there is not much iu this argument; because 
it has still to be ascertained whether the gravity that is per- 
ceived iu the Gdd is a quality belonging to the Gold itself, or 
it is due to the contact { of the gold particles) with something 
dse (the earth-particles) to which that gravity belongs, —as 
we find in the case of Butter, whose viscidity is due to the 
element of water that is mixed up with the e mh-par tides. 

Another reason brought forward in support of the earthy 
nature of gold is that — “it is Ulinnmable by extraneous sources 
of light (like a piece of stone) (while Fire is self-luminous). 7 * 
But this illumia ability by extraneous sources of light may be 
due to the fact of the gold having a colour that is not manifested; 
and as such it cannot prove its earthy nature. It is only a few 
arguments that we have shown here in support of the fiery 
nature of gold. 

The author now proceeds to show that ia the above manner, 
other points of similarity among other things may be shown ; 
and so also, by the contrary method, may be shown the points 
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of dissimilariry with a view to differentiate one thing from 
another. 

Text (3Jp) — In this way we may describe the similarities 
of till things, and eo t i 1 ra r iw im f also the ir d issim i - 
lartiies ; and thus there would be nc intermix- 
ture (or confuzi rn) armng the various substances, 

(1 — i — 13, 14 ; V — ii— 1|1.) 

Commentary* 

So long as the things have not been mentioned, there can 
be no definitions oi these; as these could have no objectives 
till then ; anion the other hand, until the things h we been 
defined, people have no definite ideas of them Hence a 
science that seeks to describe the nature of things operates 
both ways; it points out the things and gives their definition*. 
With regard to the examination or inquiry (into the nature of 
things); Lhc following rule has to be observed : In a case, where 
when the definition lias boon put forward, the real nature of 
the thing defined is not ascertained, on account of such 
ascertainment being interrupt d by the disturbing element of 
another definition,— we have to take recourse to the method of 
enquiry and examination, for the setting aside of one of these 
contending theories (definitions); when however, the mere 
mention of the* definition, gives a due idea of the nature of the 
j thing defined, thea an enquiry or examination is useless, and as ( 
such is not taken up; 

Some people feM that a science should operate in all three 
ways ( of nit io n an d exam i nation . ) These people ! 

also do not e**®Hsev such things as lb?, purpose &c. (of the 
| science) ; and their only reason for desisting from snefi exami- 
n a ti on is t h at t he (pair pose ) are fo u n d to b e d o i y re c og - , 
| oised on the mere fitting forward of Such 

being the ease, the operation of science, which is always- for the ! 
purpose of a due recognition of tbe nature of things; eanaetb* 
said to be ihreeMd ou^y. 
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(] ) I ■ ’’ udtlvcd or sidt&7yt^7it of fi tciug consists in its btiiwg 
spoka'ii of by it$ 'name. (k ) ‘ Lukshana ' or Definition consists 
in the property tuat serves to differentiate the homogeneous or like 
things: from the heterogeneous or unlike ones. (3) Parlkaha or i 
Examination consists in an enquiry into the nature of the tiling, 
in view of the said definition. (4) The subdividing of the men- 
tioned thing does not constitute a distinct method of operation; 
as this operation is included in the explanation that we have 
given of the 1 statement ’ of a thing. And these subdivisions 
aie mentioned separately, only with a view to restricting the 
men Lion of these, and also for the purpose of the putting 
forward of the definition of each of these subdivisions; 

(5j When the things have been subdivided, then we have the 
particular definition of each of these; otherwise such 
definitions would be wholly devoid of their objectives. 

Thus then, we have found that Substances have been 
mentioned m the Sutra — ‘ Substance Quality <&?. cb.’; they 
have been subdivided in the Sutra— ‘ Earth, Water &c. &J* 
and hence we now take up the next chapter where wo shall put 
forward the Specific definition of each of the nine substances; 
mentioned above. 

luitwfr' enumerates a few of these Similarity and ‘dfarimi. 

■■ . (lj , ,, jsubatances except the Soul, are W the sake of old, era ami .ire 
Iferm W l,S ’ ^ e!roCp S ?'* t « r "« tieV(,id *>f viscidity nild fluidity. (3) Ail 

of burai,,s ' <4) spa “’ Time ^ Mi ' nd •» 

CHATER IV. 

Of Special Substances. 

Introductory. 

Page 27s] Text { 35):— We now proceed to describe the dis- 
similarities or distinctive features of each one (of 
the substances / 

Commentary, 

Wlmt^ve have finished above is the description of the point 
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of dissi miLvity of two or more tilings from other sets of two or 
more things * in this chapter we are going to point out the 
distinctive features of each one of the substances. The < gas i 
affix in the expression ekaitcagah* makes the repitition of the 
word ‘ ekit 7 indicative of the inclusion of many tilings* 

SECTION (I)- 
The Earth. 

The author proceeds to point out the distinctive features of 
the Earthy which is the first of the substances mentioned 
above :■ — - 

Text (36 / ■ Earth is that which is comprised in (he class 
£ EaHh! 

it has the qualities of — -Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch, Number, Dimension, Dotation, Distance 
Proximity, Gravity, Fluidity, and Faculty. 
Th esc q o al 1 1 * cs I i au& been ft esc r i h ed in ( he sec tlon 
(of the Sutra 9 dealing with the distribution of 
qualities) For instance, the word Oakahwha! 
(perceptible by the eye) (in the Sutra) indicates 
the seven qualities beginning with f Number the 
men turn of f pat/ma ’ ( falling ) implies 1 Gravity 1 \ 
inc mention of the Earth as possessing certain 
points in common with Water indicates 'fluidity'; 
and the mention of one action (of ecu th) following 

upon another indicates Faculty (II I— i n g- 

IV ^— ’ ■>; YA—U~ 17, 18, 7, II— ii.— 2- ; V— n— l/ 

A s for odo u r j ? t belo ngs to th e Ea r (h o n ly r Ildii) 
The colour of Earth is of various kinds vis 
white and the like , 

7 a (e is of six kin ds — siveet da., 

Odour is of two kinds— good and bad 

Its touch is wither warm nor cool, and is brought ' 

about by cooking. (VII — i— g) L 
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Earth is of two hinds : Eternal and Evanescent, 
that in the form of the atom is enteral ; a nd that 
which is in the form of products is evanescent 
The evanescent earth is qualified by such an 
arrangement of its component particles as tends 
to make it solid or rigid ; it comprises many sub- 
classes ; and supplies many use ful things t in the 
shape of beds , chair and the like (IV — i — I • II— 
iii — 4, 5; VII — i — 20* 21) 

The products of Earth are threefold, — in the form 
of the Body 3 the Sense-organ and the Object of 
of percept ion. (I V — -i i — 1 ) 

The body is of two kinds : that which is horn of 
the wornh^ a*d that which is not so born. (IV-ii-5) 
Such of the latter kind as belong to the Gods and the 
Rishis are born independently of ike semen and 
the ovule P out of atoms acPd upon by certain 
meritorious deeds ; while those that belong to the 
little inserts & which serves as b< dirs fitted for 
the experiencing of certain punishments, are 
born out of atoms a ltd upon by non -meritorious 
deads. The Body born of the womb is produced 
from ike semen arid the ovule. This again is of 
t wo k i nds : Vi v l pa w u 8 and Ov Iparo u s. Tk e fo r- 
mer belongs to the man, the con and other quad - 
rtp:ds; and the latter to biuU and rcptilee. (IV-h- 
6 to n 

The Sense-organ, that vAich makes cddur per cep- 
tills is the olfa to y organ ; this heUmgs to alt 
animals, and is mad' op of mi) ih- molecules not 
afect d by ike molecules of water ami other 
substances. (VIII-ii-5) 

The Object, appearing in' the order of the Bind 
and the vest, is of three hinds: the day, the done and 
the vegetable. To l he first kind belong -the various 
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parts of ike earth's surface, and suck products of 
day as bricks and walls. To the second belong 
the minerals, the various kinds of stones and 
gems , the diamond and the like . And of the thin d 
kind are the various grasses, kerbs , trees with their 
flowers and fruits, creepers, spreading plants, such 
trees as bear fruits vjitkovA flowers, and so forth. 
(It— ii— 1) 

Commentary* 

f ‘ Earth is that which is comprised in the class i Earth. 1 
This statement points out the distinctive feature of Earth for one 
Tjvho though knowing the general character of Earth is, through 
seme delusion, disabled from making use of the word, — -with a 
view to enable him to speak of it by itself, independently of 
the connection of other things. The sense is that we can use 
the word * earth * with regard to that which is found to have 
the general character of 'earth*; as that which is not 
spoken of as ’earth’ is never found to have that general character ; 
e, g. water and the like, which are not found to have the generic 
character of 'earth' Hence we must use the word 1 Earth " in a 
definition of Earth, 

Or, the definition may be taken m put forward for the 
sake of the person who has often heard the word £ earth' used, 
but does not know what the general form of earth is, — in order 
to point out to him that character of earth which differentiates 
it from all other things, The sense of the text thus comes to be 
that a certain thing is spoken of as : Earth ’ in the world because 
of its having the general form of Earth. In fact Udyotakara 
his defined a definition as that which serves to differentiate 
a thing from homogeneous as well heterogeneous things* 
This sets aside the argument that— fif a thing is well known it 
need not be defined, and if a thing is not known, it cannot be 
defined/' As tbe function of the definition consists in— (l) 
enabling it, when known in its generic form, to be used specifically, 
and (3) in pointing out its specific features, when it is known in 
a general way* 
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r ‘ If such he the ease, then there would be no end 
to it ; as like the object that is defined, it would, in the end, be 
necessary for the definition also -to be defined and explained.” 

Page 29] B$ply /—Not m; as a definition is needed only when 
the thing is not duty known or comprehended ; and certainly it is 
not possible that there would be an equal want of com prehension 
in all cases - For instance, when a teamed person receives the 
injunction: i grmh anubandhyak* (the cow should be tied— for 
being killed at a sacrifice), he wants to know which part of the 
cow's body is to he tied ; and when he is told that it is to be tied 
either in the head (neck) or the* leg, he does not stand in need 
of any further instruction as to what these two (head and leg) 
are. In fact, a person who is wholly ignorant does not require 
a ti y I retractions ; an d n o i tis tractions are m ea n t f o r h i m : a s be 
would not be entitled to the performance of any actions, like 
the infant or the dumb and the like. 

The Author next proceeds to show that another distinctive 
feature of Earth consists in its having fourteen definite 
q u a 1 i t ies, a 1 o n g with i fcs s p e ei fie q u all ty o f 0 do u i\ T h e pis sess i ve 
affix ' matup 3 at the end of the fhandva com pound shows that 
each of the qualities mentioned is by itself related to the earth. 

The author then proceeds to show that those qualities as 
belonging to the earth have been indicated in the Sw$#a$ also. 

f liana niveeddh ikara ’ is that Adhyaya (t he second) of the 
Sutras Which deals with the distribution of the qualities among 
Substances ; and in this A dhymja we have the Sutra — uhe Earth 
is endowed with Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch/ — which dis- 
tinctly points to the presence of these qualities in Earth. 

fL The word ‘d&hshvwha* <&<?/’ — this refers to Number, 
Dimension, Isolation, Conjunction, Disjunction, Distance and 
Proximity, — and also Action (though this is not a quality, yet 
it is kid down here as belonging to Earth). AH these are 
■' cakshusha' visible, as they inhere in such substances as have 
Colour; hence the meaning is that all these qualities belong to 
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the Ea tdb , win c la has Co 1 o u i\ If t h es e did not exist in c olo u re d 
su hstauces, then the author of the Sutra could not have spoken 
of them us 'visible 7 on account of their inhering in such substances. 

tc The mention of falling &c ” — We have the Sutra — 
-When there is no attempt at conjunction, we have falling 
duo to gravity ” ; and this Sidra distinctly indicates that the 
Earth, which is capable of falling, has gravity ; as if gravity 
did not co-exist with falling (in the Earth), in could not have been 
the cause of this failing. 

2 ae me a i io n of the B a -j ih SoS — w e hay s th e Sutra : 
“The earthy substances, Butter, Lac, an! Beeswax become 
fluid on contact with fire; and in this lies their similarity with 
^ a ter ; and this distinctly shows that to Earth belongs such 
fluidity as is due to extraneous causes, 

u -l he mention of one action db?./ — We have the Sutra : 
“The first action in the arrow is produced by the momentum 
imparted to it, and its subsequent motions are due to the faculty 
or three produced in it by that action/ —which distinctly men- 
tions the fact of there appearing in the arrow, which is an earthy 
substance; a faculty brought about by action; and ;/n:s shows 
that Earth has speed (a particular form of faculty) ; as if it 
did not exist in the arrow it could not be the cause of its 
s u hsequeut actions. W e shall show later on ho w there is a single 
Faculty caused by Falling. 

“ Odour belongs to. the Earth atone ” — That is to say, it is 
Odour alone that forms the specific distinctive feature of Earth. 

Objection : — “ We have such ideas as the water is xw.eet- 
amelling , the Air is fragrant, and this distinctly shows that we 
have odour ia other substances (Water, Air) also/ 7 

Reply: — Not so; as in Water, Air &e., the odour that 
is perceived is that inhering in the Earth molecules mixed with 
those- substances. 

Question : “ How do you ascertain this ? ” 
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Answer : Simply from the fact of there being no odour in 
the absence of Earth-particles* 

Though Colour belongs to the three substances (Earth, 
Water and Fire), yet it is spoken of as a distinctive feature of 
Earth alone, as it is in this alone that we have the various kinds 
of colour (Water and Fire having each one colour only). 

Page 30- j u The colour of Earth is of various kinds”— <- The 
expression ‘ kskitdveva’ (in the Earth alone ) lias to bo taken 
along with this sentence also. The sense is that the several 
kinds of colour— white, yellow and the like, belong to Earth alone, 
and not to any other substance That is to say, in the single 
class “Earth*’ we find inhering many kinds of individual colours. 
In certain cases however, we find even an individual earthy object 
having many colours, where the object is made up of particles of 
various colours. 

We now proceed to explain how this is; Just as the par- 
ticles go to make the composite whole, so the colours of the 
particles go to make up the colour of the whole ; and the 
particles have not a single Colour white, but various colours, such 
as black white, green &c. Nor is there any such restriction as 
that it is only a single colour of these particles, and not the 
other, that produces the colour (in the object made up of these 
particles); as wc find olsc-whero each of these colours having 
the capability of producing its like. Nor 6 it right to assert 
that none of these colours can produce their likes, on account 
of their mutually contradictory character. Because we do ac- 
tually see objects with variegated colours; and it is not possible 
for colourless objects to be seen. It might be argued that in such 
cases what is seen to he variegated is the aggregate of the several 
colours of the component particles; and that it is through this 
& £g re §» ate that the whole object is seen. But this may be said 
with regard to all cases (even the case of objects of single 
colour) ; and then it would be necessary to deny the presence of 
colour in all objects. Hence it must be admitted that the 
variegated colour of the object is produced conjointly by the 
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several colours of its component particles ; and in as much as 
this colour would be produced by causes of different natures 
(1 e , the several colours), it could not but consist of the 
black, white and green colours ; and it is this that is called 
lt c\traf "variegated. 3 It may be argued that it is not possible for 
a single object to have a variegated character - as is declared by 
a popular saying— 1 That a single object should be of a variegated 
colour is extremely wonderful/ But wherein is there any con- 
tradiction in this? as certainly, the various colours, Blue and 
the like, are not of the nature of the negation of one another 
(as hell by the Bauddha) ; as they are held to have a positive 
(and not a negative) character ; and also because if they were 
held to be the negations of one another, there would be a most 
objectionable interdependence. 

“The contradiction lies in the fact of the difference in the 
form/' 

True; such n contradiction does exist; yet it is not wrong 
to admit of the variegated colo ir; specially as its existence is 
directly perceived by all men, as originating from various 
coloured materials. 

Objection : — li In the case of a multi-coloured piece of clot It, 
in which colours appear only on one side of the cloth, there 
would, in accordance with what you say, he a possibility of the 
perception of the variegated colour even on the plain side of the 
cloth ; as the colour belongs to the cloth, which is perceptible on 
that side as well, and which is one only,” 

Btply : — This could not he ; because what is known, on the 
ground of invariable concomitance and non-concomitance, as 
the basis of the perception of the variegated colour, is the per- 
ception of the various colours belonging to the constituent parts 
of the coloured object,— a perception which is recognised as one 
of the causes of the perception of the variegated colour ; and 
as the constituent parts of the cloth on the plain side are devoid 
of any colours, there could be no perception of the variegated 
colour on that side. 
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fC In that case there could be no perception of the variegated 
colour in any substance; as all such substances would be made 
up 0 .f tile, diads of various colours; and these diads having the 
invisible atoms for their constituent parts, the colours in ques- 
tion could not be perceived : as there could be no perception of 
the colours of these atoms that go to make up the chads” 

Who says it is not so ? It is quite true that we cannot 
distinguish the colours of extremely subtle things ; it is only in 
the case qf those substances whose colour can be distinguished, 
that we. have a perception of the colours of their constituent parts. 

There are some people who bold that in the case of the multi- 
coloured object^ what we see are the several variegated colours ex- 
tending O' -Iy over e e r t-ai n par ts of the object b u t ! or these pc ople 
there would be no colour in a cloth where the two th leads aie 
yellow and blue; as the colour of neither of these two constituent 
threads could bring about the 1 vat' legated colour. It might 
be argued that in this ease the two colours give rise to - a single 
( variegated * colour. Eat then, this could be said of all cases 
equally: For instances we eau say that 'the substance of vai legated 
colour, that forms the subject oi discussion, is related to a 
single- coloured object, because it is a substance, \.&c other 
substances*: and again, * the colour of tluffc substance is one only 
because it is the colour of a material object, like the c dour of 
other material substances/ ; and hence the multicoloured object 
cannot be said to have! several variegated colours, each extending 
over a portion of the object certain. 

Taste, is of six kinds — to be explained as before. 

Pages M The pointing out of the various kinds of ouour would 
be an indirect mention of the forms of E *rth ; hence the Author 
says: Odour is of two kinds. These two kinds ar e—the Good 
and the Bad . What is meant by 1 AsarabW (hit: non-good- 
smell) is not a mere negation of good smell, but & distinct 
odour, contrary in its nature to good odour, inhering iu certain 
substances, and perceived as something undesirable ; oecause it 
is always perceived in a positive form, in its vary mg grades 
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The odour that is 11 n noticeable is that wherein the goodness -or 
badness is not manifested ; and hence this has not been mentioned 
as a distinct kind of odour; or, this also may be included in Maui- 
rabhif this word being explained as ' not-&urabhi' (and certainly 
the odour that is neither good nor bad may be spoken of as 4 not 
good.’) 

The author now proceeds to point out the kind of Touch 
that serves to differentiate the Ear h from other Substances. 
The peculiarity of its touch is that *Ifc is brought about by 
cooking, and is neither cool nor warm. Though like Touch, the 
Colour and Taste also of Earth have the peculiarity of being 
brought about by cooking, yet this peculiarity has not been 
mentioned in connection with these; because these (Colour and 
Taste) have other peculiarities also, and all that- is wanted here 
h to show the points wherein these differ from those in the 
other substances. In the case of such Earthy things as the 
pillar and the like, the fact of their Touch being due to cooking, 
though not directly perceptible, is to be inferred in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘ the touch of the pillar is duo to cooking,— because 
it is a Touch belonging to the Earth, like the Touch of the Jar; 
The fact of the Touch of the Jar being due to cooking is to be 
inferred froip the fact of its being such a property of the Jar 
as is perceptible by a single sense-organ, — like the Colour of 
the Jar/ 

The author proceeds to show* the subdivisions of Earth 

Earth is eternal and non-eternal — The two ' cas are added 

* 

with a view to indicate that these two divisions are wholly 
inclusive, and no third kind is possible. He next points out 
the two kinds : That in the shape of atoms is eternal and 
and that in the shape of products is non -eternal. The word 
rtakshand* in both cases signifies nature or form. 

Question 1 . “What aie your proofs for the existence of earth 
in the shape of <£ atoms ” ? 
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Ayisivw : It is Inference : Ths varying grades in Use scale of 
minute dimensions must have an end somewhere, — because 
it is a scale of dimensions,— like the scale of large dimensions. 
And that point wherein that scale ends, further than which 
there is nothing minuter, is the At*/ m (Lit. the mo si minute *) 
For this very reason, the atom is eternal, on account of its 
being a substance without constituent parts, like the Akaga. 
If it had any constituent parts, it could not be the oiom, the 
,( most minute f as the parts would be minuter than the com- 
pound product; and in that case these parts would be the 
A tome ; and if this part too were not so, on account ot this 
too having its constituent parts, then there would he no end 
of these parts, and we would have a regmsst ts ai infinitum* 
And under the circumstances, in as much as all material things 
would be the products of an equally endless number of cons- 
tituent parts, there would be no actual difference in the dimen- 
sions of things; as there would be no difference in the num- 
bers of the constituent factors of things, which difference is the 
sole basis of the differ entation of things into those of larger 
and smaller dimensions. That there is such a different at ion 
cannot be denied ; hence it must be admitted that there is a 
certain thing wherein wehave the minut tst dimension ; and it is 
this minutest thing that is the Atom, and this is eternal. 
A single A tom is not productive ; for if an eternal thing were 
ringlv productive, there would be an unceasing production 
of products, as there would be no time at which any factor 
could be wanting : and this would necessitate the admitting of 
the indestructible character of the products also. As there would 
be no destruction of either the substratum or the constituent 
parts of these products,— and it is the destruction of these 
alone that can bring about the destruction of things. Nor 
could the combination of three atoms be regarded as productive. 
Because as a rule we find that a gross material object is the 
product of such factors as are of a smaller dimension than that 
object (a jar is made of peices smaller than itself ;) and then 
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the Triad must be regarded as the product of something that 
is itself a product,- — because it is of a gross dimension, like the 
Ordinary jar. Thus then the productiveness of a single atom, 
as well as of three atoms having been rejected, it must be 
admitted that it is only two atoms that are productive ; and it is 
this product, the Diad (two-atoms) that produces all things. 
Of Diads, it must be more than two, and not two only, that can be 
regarded as productive; as on account of the presence of the 
productive cause of the minute dimension of the Diad, it 
would be a product of minute dimension that would be pro- 
duced, and as such the production would be absolutely useless. 
This would not be the case when there would be more than 
two Diads. Some products arc made up of three diads and 
these are called “Triads;” some of four or five atoms, and so 
forth. Nor are these graduated products absolutely useless; 
as the number of the productive Diad a goes on increasing, there 
is a corresponding increase in the dimension of the product. 
Nor would this theory necessitate the belief that all things— such 
as the jar— are produced out of diads alone ; as when the jar is 
broken we find it reduced to parts of varying dimensions; and 
it is in accordance with these that we attribute the causality 
of the jar . Thus then we find that the Earth in the form of 
its products, is produced from the diad downwards. And in 
this form the Earth is non-eternal ; as we find in it present the 
two causes of non-eternality, in the shape of the disruption 
of the constituent cause, and the deaf ruction of its substrate. 

The Author next points out another property of Earth 
products, that appears along with their noneternality : This is 
hard or rigid eic . “Etc.” refers to such properties as Looseness 
(Softness) and the like. It comprises many sub-classes— auch as 
the “cow” and the like. Though there are no sub-classes in the 
atoms, yet we have to admit of such conglomerations of these, 
due to the unseen force of destiny as come to produce the sub- 
classes of things made up of those atoms. 
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Objection: "The creation of all things is due to the in- 
fluences of the unseen force of the Destiny of a human agent 3 
and what useful function for man does the Earth product perform 
that it should have hem produced by his destiny? 

Reply : It supplies ihe many useful things , in the shape of 

be&x c &c. 

The author points out other useful purposes that the 
Earth serves for man: Its products ace threefold, as consistin'} ot 
the Body db* The Body is the receptacle of the experiences of the 
conscious agent ; the dead body is called a body because of 
its pmt capability of being such a receptacle. The '’Sense- 
organ' is that substance in the body which is the means of the 
direct perception of the cogniser. The "Object is the subs- 
tance that serves as the subject of the agent’s experiences* 

The author next shows the different kinds of bodies 
related to the Earth : If is of two kinds : oviparous (that born 
of the womb) and nan-oviparous. By “womb” (ovum) here is 
meant the admixture of the mans semen and the womans 
ovule; and the 4 oviparous * is that which is born out of that* 
and that which is not so born is the ‘non-oviparous and this 
latter is bom independently of the semen and the ovule, This 
kind of body belongs to the Gods and the Sagos, 

Objection : "‘As a matter of fact we find that there is an 
invariable concomitance between the production of the Body, 
and the presence of the semen and ovule; how then, could 
anybodv be produced in the absence of such semen and ovule l 

Reply: Such bodies arc produced out of atoms aided by 
particular kinds of virtues. The sense is this: I he atoms, 
and not a mixture of semen and ovule, are the origin from which 
the body is produced; as even in the case of the oviparous 
body, what the body is directly produced from arc the atoms 
wherein have been produced by a process of cooking (modifica- 
tion) certain qualities, following upon the disruption of the 
semen and the ov#,— this disruption being due to the law 
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that everything is to be regarded as destroyed after it has 
performed its function. Nor is there any real difference between 
the semen and the ovule, and the atoms ; as all these belong to 
the Earth* In case of such effects, the cause that regulates the 
character or kind of each body, lies in an unseen agency 
(Destiny*) Under the circumstances there can be nothing 
unreasonable in the theory that the non -oviparous body is 
bom out of atoms aided by certain particular virtues* 

Objection : "As a matter of fact we find that the production 
of all bodies is preceded by an admixture of semen and ovule.” 

Reply: True; but that fact does not show definitely whether 
the sequence of the production of our body to semen &c. is 
absolutely independent of all unseen agency, or it is the mere 
arrangement of the material particles that follows from the 
semen &c. This same fact also sets aside the opposite syllo- 
gistic argument put forward above; as its basic premises (that 
the prod net .ion of the body is invariably preceded by an ad- 
mixture of semen and ovule) m open to doubt. We shall deal 
with this matter further, on the occasion of dealing with the 

sensuous perception of yogis. 

There is a kind of the non-oviparous body which is due to 
particular sins. Such is the body of the smaller animals — viz* 
insects, moths and the like. These bodies are meant to be 
punishments for the ensouling Jvvas: and as such are brought 
about by atoms as aided by the effects of particular kinds of 
sin* This fact is well known to all people* 

The author now proceeds to describe the oviparous body* 
It is the body produced out of the mixture of the semen of 
the father and the ovule of the mother. When these two 
become mixed up in a particular way, the mixture comes to 
be aet^d upon by the digestive fire of the mother; and this 
fire having destroyed the qualities of colour &c. of the atoms 
making up that mixture, there appear in it other homogenous 
qualities, and the atoms giving rise to the diad, the diad to the 
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triad, we Lave finally the appearnce of the embryonic body* 
the mind enters into the body at this stage, and not while 
there are mere semen and ovule in their own forma ; because 
it is only a body that can serve as the substratum for the mind. 

A portion of the essence of the food eaten by the mother is 
transferred to the foetus. Then this comes to be acted upon 
by the unseen force (of the ensouling jivas deeds.) And the 
further action of the internal fire leads to a further dismem- 
berment of the atoms due to their functioning, which brings 
about the differentiation of the embryonic body ; and then there 
appears another body produced out of the atoms costituting 
the embryonic body — these atoms acquiring in themselves 
certain qualities due to ‘cooking 1 , and congregating themselves 
with the atoms of food eaten by the mother, which latter begin 
to function by reason of the aforesaid unseen force. This I 
process goes on every day in regard to all bodies. 

Page 340 Question : "What are your proofs for supposing 
two distinct bodies (the embryonic and the ordinary) ?” 

Answer;— We have a proof for this in the difference in 
the dimensions of bodies ; and certainly a body of larger di- 
mensions could not be contained in another whose dimensions 
are smaller (i. e. the ordinary body of the child could not be 
contained in the foetus.} 

Objection : ~ iC lb would be quite possible for the larger 
dimension to be contained in the smaller body, after this latter 
has undergone certain modifications / 1 

R*ply : — Would this modification be brought about by the 
particles of the smaller body helping the action of the particles 
of food, or by the body as helped by these latter ? In either 
case, we would in the end, have a number of bodies of varying 
dimensions ; just as we have in the case of pieces of cloth 
produced out of yarns, (As a piece of cloth is found to consist 
of several smaller pieces.) As a matter of fact, however, we do 
not come across such bodies. Hence it must be admitted that the f 
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body of the fetus is destroyed, and another body is produced 
(out of the particles of the former;) specially as the dimensions 
of the bodies must be regarded as different, on account of one 
dimension being larger than the other, like the dimensions of 
the jar and the saucer; and then again the dimension in ques- 
tion (of the fetus) also is destroyed along with its substra- 
tum, because it is a dimension, like the dimension of the jar 
broken by a stroke of the stick. 

Objection : — 'The body must be regarded as one only ; as 
it is actually recognised to be the same.” 

I&gply : — Not so; because the recognition of sameness can be 
explained as being due to similarity. There is always a chance of 
such recognition of identity between certain things when these 
appear immediately after one another, and when they are 
extremely similar to one another; as we find in the case of 
tiames rising from the fire; and even though there be no such 
cognition to the contrary, as that 'those arc not the same/ yet 
the notion of identity may be rejected on the ground of well- 
founded reasoning. 

The kinds of Body are now shown : It is of two kinds, 
joivay td is the placenta ; and that which is born surrounded by it 
is the jasdyuja' ; and that which is born encased within the 
two discs of an egg is the eggborn^ 'andaja*. These two kinds 
of bodies are pointed out. The body of men, like ourselves, of 
pagus (by ‘paeu 3 here is to be taken the goat because of such 
sentences 'agni&horuryam pxgam <Ec/ and 'saptadag prajapatyan 
pagundlabketa where , the word means 'goat’,) of rnrgas (in 
the krishnasdra and other species of deer) and also of other 
quadrupeds, belongs to the class of the jarayuja’ ; and to the 
class of ‘andajtC belong the bodies of birds and serpents, and 
fi.-hes. 

The author next points out the seme- organ related to 
the earth. In all animats the organ that brings about the 
cognition of smell is made up of earth-particles. In order to 
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show that there is no such hard and fast rule that the organ 
b r fogs abo u t tb e cog 1 i it i on of sme !1 6n\j., and no t o f any other 
things related to the earth, the author says : — - It is made up 
of earth molecules not affected by the molecules of water Sc, 
That is to say, this organ, through the agency of an unseen 
force, is made up, io a way that distinguishes it from others, of 
earth- molecules, whose energy is not weakened by the pre- 
sence of the molecules of water and other substances; thus 
having its production of a peculiar character, it is this organ, 
ami none other, that is capable of making smell perceptible. 
The name of this is 'gJtrana *ol factory organ" (nose ;) the word 
being etymologically explained figkrafya yi&nal — 1 e, that by 
means of which the self smells or perceives odour : the ex- 
istence, of this organ is proved by the precept ion of smell, — 
every action being accomplished only by means of a certain 
instrument (and the action of smell-perception has its instru- 
ment in the olfactory organ) ; specially as we do not find any 
smell-perception resulting from the operation of the visionary 
and other organs* And the fact of the olfactory organ 
being of the earth is proved by its manifesting smell only 
from among colour, taste &e. ( and smell belong? sped- 
Really to the Earth.) As a corroborative instance, we have 
the perceptibility of the smell of Kunbama brought about 
by butter. That is to say, as a matter of fact we find 
that the butter manifests the smell of the Runkurna only as 
acconpanied with the smell of the bai ter itself, and in the same 
manner the olfactory organ can be an organ of smell only when 
it itself has some sort of a smell It is for this reason that 
the nose does not perceive its own odour, as it could not perceive 
itself As in the case of this organ, so in the case of other 
organs of Taste &c. also, as we shall show by means of other 
instances, that they can have the character of organs only 
when endowed with taste, colour <fee. And as such they arc 
not capable of perceiving their own qualities* As for the Ear, 
it is an organ having sound for its quality (and sound does not 
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enter into its constitution, as smell, taste &c. do in regard 
to their respective organs*) and hence it is by means of the 
Ear alone that sound is perceived* 

The author next points out, by means of the word f ia’, 
the difference of Object from Body and Organ : appearing 
in the aider of the diad Sc. — This describes what is common 
to all earth objects. In the shape of clay, stone d&c .— l e. having 
the character of cl ay, fifone, animals and vegetables. Of these the 
different forms in which clay is found are the various portions of 
the earth's surface, in their various depths &c,. walls, tricks, 
&CL The forms of mineriajs are stones, gems (like the sur a- 
leant ad and the diamond. (The vegetables are) grasses, the 
cereal grains, (e.g. the wheat) thetrees with flowers and fruits (like 
the hov l darn, } or eep e rs, s pre ad ing pi an ts (like the Jcet ak% ) a n d 
those trees that have fruits without flowers (eg* the audumbara.) 

Objection: “The name *$tkdvara* implies the absence of 
se If- in i t ia ted m oti o n ; n n d this ap pi i es to the mine ra Is as we 1 1 
as vegetables (why then should the name be applied to these 
latter only ? n ) 

Reply : True, it is so ; but in as much as stone &c. have 
other characteristics also, they are not spoken of by that name, 

Npmea. ; i— ( I } Frthivtfvcbhi&ati&undhat prthZvi— In tliit sentence the meet 
general definition of Prthivl has been attempted. + Emit ia that wLich U related 
tu and belongs. to the generality or genua ; though this doea not add anything 
to our knowledge of earth., yet it cannot be denied that this is the most universal 
definition possible/ 

[ 2 ) Pdknja—Lit. produced by cooking or baking; according to the Vaiceahikae, 
the touch of earth and all earthy things is * produced by baking &ud so also 
are their colour and taste. What appears to be meant by thia is that the touch, 
colour and taste of ad earthy things are changed br £ re- con tact ; while of all 
other substances tlie^e qualities remain constant. This is the only explanation 
possible ; otherwise it is not very easy to understand how the colour or touch of a 
dod pf earth lying In the fields can be regarded as produced by fire emtaf t. 

SECTION C2). . 

OE WATES, 

(37.) Water is that which is comprised In the class 
1 water . It has the following qualities : Colour, 
Taste, Touch, Mv/idaty, Viscidity, Number, 
Dimension } Separateness, Conjunction, Disjv, ac- 
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tion, Distance, Proxinity , Gravity and Faeulty. 
These also are indicated by the suira in the same 
way as the qualities- of Emik. 

The colour of water is white; its taste is 
sweet ; its touch is cool. Viscidity belongs to the 
water alcne ; as also does natural Fluidity. 
(II — i — 2 ; IV— i— 11; II — ii — 5 ; V— i — 17 ; 
V— ii— 3 to 6; 8, 11.) 

Page 36.] Like Earth, Water a 7 so is of two kinds — ster- 
na 7 and mmettrnaL Tts products are threefold, 
in the shape of the Body ; the Sen*e-organ and the 
Object, The Body (of water) is one that is not 
horn of the womb ; and is knotvn to exist only 
in the regions of Vanina . These aqueous bodies 
however are made capable of experiencing pleasure, 
pain by the ad, mixture of Earth-molecules . 
The aqueous sense-organ is the organ of Tatte, 
which serves to make Taste perceptible by all living 
beings , and is made up of aqueous atoms only ; 
without any part of the molecules of other sub- 
stances, The aqueous Object exists in the shape 
of Rivers, Oceans, the Moon , Hails and the like. 
(IV— i— 1 to 5; l V~ii— I, 6 bo 11 ; VII— i— 20,41 ; 
VIII— ii— 6; V— n— 8; IV— ii— L) 

Commentary. 

The nut her now proceeds to define Water. Here also the 
purpose of the definition lies in the fulfilment of the purposes 
to be served by the word, or in the differentiation of the thing 
defined from all other things, like and unlike. 

The following objection might here be urged : “A person 
“ could explain a thing for another person by means of a defini- 
fT tkm, only when he himself knows the distinguishing features 
if of the thing; as one who does not know a thing himself could 
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not explain it to another. The difference of one object 
from another however lies in their mutual negation ; and 
* negation could be cognised only when both members of the 
“negation have been cognised; otherwise we could have no 
“such negation as 4 the cow is not a horse', where the character 
" of one tMug (the horse) is denied of another thing (the cow). Now 
“then, we ask — Is this mutual negation cognised by a mixed 
cognition of both these things, or by a cognition of each of 
these as distinct \ In the former case, we could have no such no- 
“ as *this is not that and in the latter case, the said action 
of negation would involve a mutual interdependence; as the cog- 
“ hi tion of negation would be due to the cognition of each as dis- 
tinct from the other, and the cognition of each as distinct from 
the other would be due to a perception of their mutual negation 
“as negation is the same as distinction ” 

To the above we make the following reply : As a matter 

of fact, there is a mutual negation between two things that are 
distinct from each other, and distinction is not the same as 
mutual negation ; as the distinction of a thing consists in its 
own specific form ; and certainly a cognition of this latter does 
not depend upon the perception of any other thing,— proceeding, 
as it does, from direct sense-contact; and this specific form of 
each object is cognised as distinct by itself. For instance, when 
a man Is in search of the cow, he does not proceed to take the 
horse it he happens to see it ; nor does he recall to his mind 
(necessarily) the word ‘cow’; consequently there would be no- 
thing incompatible in the cognition of the mutual negation be- 
tween the cow and the horse, as brought about by a due recog- 
nition of the distinctive features of the cow and the horse, each 
independently by itself. Nor could it be urged that in that 
case, we may totally deny mutual legation, and admit only of 
the difference in the distinctive features of each thing. Because 
we do have a distinct cognition of mutual negation, in the 

negative form, (while the cognition of the distinctive features of 
each thing is always in the positive form). 
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Page 37.] It is 11 ot aq^eo:isnes» alone that constitutes the dis- 
tinctive feature of Water, and the author proceeds to show that 
it is distinguished by the presence of fourteen qualities accom- 
panied by fluidity. The compound 'typaraed, etc. must 
be first explained as a Dvandva, and then the Possessive 
affix added. The mention of these in the sutra is to be shown 
in the same way as in the case of the qualities of Eait . ^ 

have the Sutra — ‘ 'Hupaiytmspar(avatya apak, dravah, snig- 
d : tacpj,:‘ As for number etc. belonging to Water, this is to be 
found in the same s'u.tio, that has been shown to apply to t e 
case of Earth* 

In as much as on the occasion of pointing out the distinc- 
tive features of each substance, it would not be proper to men- 
tion colour &c. in these general terms, — these be mg common to 
the earth &c also, — the author points out the particular forms 
of these qualities that belong $f a0C * Kl \; to Water. The colour 
of Water is white, its taste is sweet, and its touch is cooh As 
for the appearance of other colours in water, it must be regarded 
as due to the colour of the receptacle of the water . because 
when the water is thrown upwards, it ia always perceived to be 
of a. distinctly white colour. 

Objection : ? Water cannot be regarded to have the sweet 
taste, as it is never found to bo sweet in. the same way as sugar 
&e, are/' 

Reply : Not so ; Water is found to hove a taste quite 
different from arsv of the other five tastes-— the Acrid, Astrin- 
gent, Bitter, Saltish and Acid ; and as for the sweetness not 
being perceived as in sugar &c. that must be regarded as being 
due to the absence of any excessive degree of sweetness. 

By the deckrati on—*' Viscidity belongs to Water alone T — is 
mean t that u n \mi lifted V isci d l fcy is fo u n d in W at e r o n 1 y * I 1 
might be urgued that Viscidity is found in earthy substances 
also, such as in milk, oil and butter. But as a matter of fact 
we find that no Viscidity is present in such purely earthy subs- 
tances as stones, bricks, dry fuel &c; and hence the Viscidity 
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that is found in a few Earthy Substances like oil, butter &c. must 
be regarded as belonging to the Water with which the earth 
particles are mixed up ; just as is the ease of the natural 
fluidity that we meet with in milk and oil. Che fact of V iscidity 
being a quality of Water is proved by the one being always 
found with, and never without, the other. It is for this reason 
that we ft nd a certain . degree of smoothness in the trees and 
shrubs growing in the vicinity of human habitations, and 
dryness and roughness in those growing iti the i orest, — this 
being due to the fact of the former having their roots always 
watered with the water thrown about by the people, while the 
latter have no such supply of water. 

Natural Fluidity also belongs to Water alone ; that is to 
say, it is not Viscidity alone, but natural Fluidity also, that be- 
longs specifically to Water only. As for milk and oil, their 
Fluidity must be regarded as due to the proximity of their subs- 
trate (i, e. the water in which they arc contained ); because 
under certain circumstances they arc found in the solid form. 

Like the Earth, Water also exists in a twofold form the 
eternal and the non-eternal ; that in the shape of atoms being 
eternal, and that in the shape of the various products being non- 
etemal 

The products are of three kinds. The explanation of this 
is as iu the case of Earth -products j that is to say, as in the case 
of Earth we have products in the shape of the Body, the Organ 
and the Object, so we have iu the case of Water also. 

The aqueous body is never born of the womb — -of earthy 
bodies some are born of the womb and some are not so born ; 
while the aqueous body is always such as is never born of the 
womb. 

Question i : “An earthy body we find in the case of man, — 
this being regarded as earthly because endowed with the quality 
of smell ; where do we find the Aqueous body ? ,J 
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Answer t In the region* of Va rwm. The existence of this 
body is to be believed in on the strength of scriptural texts 
pointing to the existence of such bodies* 

Page 38-1 Q uestion t *Tn as much ai W ater has the character 
of a single substance, the Aqueous body Would always be in the 
furm oAhe Bubble fee.; and as much how could such a body be 
capable of bringing about the ordinary experieueees. ! 

Answer : The aqueous body is capable of bringing about 
experiences, by reason of its containing particles of earth also* 
In the production of the aqueous body the particles of Earth 
serve as the instrumental causes } and the natural fluidity of 
water having been controlled by these earth-particles, there is 
brought into existence a peculiar body, not in the shape of mere 
watery hubbies Ac, 

Some people define the Body as something that is made 
up of the five elementary substances ( lit. having these for its 
material cause)* But if ft were so, then, firstly the body could not 
have any odour ; because such odour could only be produced by 
the odour in one of its material causes, which is not possible. 
Secondly the body would have a variegated colour and touch ; 
in as much as fts five constituent causes would have distinct 
colours and touches ; and as a matter of fact we do not find 
this to be the case ; hence the Body can not be rightly regarded 
as made up of the five elementary substances. For similar 
reasons it cau not be regarded as made up of Earth and Water ; 
nor could it be held to be made up of Earth, Water and Air ; 
and if it were made up of Earth, Air and Akdpa, then it would 
be wholly devoid of colour, taste and odour ( as the Akdfa is 
devoid of these) ; if it were made up of Eire* Water and Akdga, 
then it would he without Odour and Taste ; and so forth* 
Thirdly, if the body had the five elementary substances for its 
material cause, then it could not be one only ; as a diversity of 
causes must bring about diversity in the effect. Therefore we 
must admit that the human body is made up of earth, —be cause 
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it has odour — like the Earth in the atomic state. As for the 
presence of the properties of Water and other substances that 
we meet with in the Earth, they must be regarded as belonging 
to the Water &c. mixed up with the Body, 

The Sense-organ is t hat which renders Taste perceptible 
to all living beings. That is to say f that sense-organ which 
makes Taste perceptible for all Hying beings is one that is made 
up of Water- molecules. la order to account for the fact of 
that organ alone, and no other aqueous object, making Taste 
perceptible, the author adds : The water molecules of which the 
sense-organ is made up is not affected (or accompanied) by any 
heterogenous molecules, such as those of the Earth and other 
substances. That is to say, these latter do not in any way 
weaken the efficiency of the aqueous molecules making up the 
organ in question. This is the reason why this organ is wholly 
distinct in character from all other substances ; and thus having 
its production of a character distinct from everything else, it is 
this organ alone that brings about a perception of Taste, which 
can not be done by any thing else ; as nothing else is produced 
in the same way as the organ under consideration. All thin ss 
assumed on the ground of our actual experience, which shows 
that taste h perceived by the organ of Taste, and by nothing 
else. 

The existence of the organ of Taste is proved by the per- 
ception that we have of Taste ; as every action must be brought 
about by some instrumental cause. And the fact of this organ 
being aqueous in its nature is inferred from the fact of its bring- 
ing about the perception of Taste only, from among colour and 
the rest, — like the saliva which is evaporised in the mouth. 

The aqueous objects are — the Bivers, the Oceans, Snow, 
Bail and other such things, — which are enjoyed, and as such 
become the means of the accomplishment of the experience of the 
agent. 
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" SECTION (3) — Of Fire. 

Text (Sol Fire is that which belongs to the class of 
'FipeJ It is endowed iviih^Oolour, 'Touch, 
Number r Dimension , Separateness, Conjunction, 
Disjunction, Distance ; Proximity, Fluidity, and 
Faculty* 

Page 39 ] The fact of these belonging to Fire 
is to be shevjn, as before, to he indicated hi the 
su f, ms. I is c clo nr i s white an d hri l lianf . / is to uc h 
is hot only. (II—i—3,7; IV— i— ii; 

II— ii— 4 ; V— i— 17). This also is twofold, in the 
form of the atom and the products* These pro- 
duets are threefold } in the shave of the Body 
(IV — i — 1 to 5; VII— i— 2D, 21; IV-ii-1). 
The Body of fire is such only as is not born 
of the womb, existing in the regions of the Sun 
(Adilya); and it is made capable of experience by 
the admixture of earth-molecules (I V— i i — § tol I ). 
The Sense-organ is the Eye which makes colon r 
perceptible, by all living beings, and which is 
made top of fire -molecules unaffected by the mole- 
cules of any other substance. (VIII— ii — 6), 

This object is fourfold; Earthly, Heavenly, 
St omach i a ( 0 rgan le ) and Mineral. The M arthly 
fire is that which consists of Flames produced by 
wooden fuels, and is capable of accomplishing cook- 
ing f burning, softening ( according to the Kan- 
dali) sweating &c. The Heavenly Fire is that 
which is produced by watery fuel s and exists 
in the form of the Sim , the Lightning and the like , 
The Stomachic Fire is that which brings about 
the digestion of the food that is eaten* The 
Mineral Fire exists in the form of Gold and other 
metals . (IY— ii— 1 ; V — ii— 13), 

The experience of taste &e. in these minerals 
belongs to another substance compounded with the 
Fire-molecules ; 
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Commentary- 

Fue is *1 u be oe fore. Like tlie generic 

eli&i deter, of I tie., the eleven cpi&lities, colour also., are irs 
distinctive features. The mention of these in the Sutras may 
be shown as before, in the case of Earth and Water. For ins- 
tance, we have the j mtra—Fire also is endowed with Colour 
and Touck 1 As for Number and the rest, the same Sutra 
points out these as belonging to Fire and Earth fcc. 

The colour of Fire is white and brill ianh The white colour 
belongs to Earth and Water also; but in these latter it is not 
brilliant; that is to say a colour bright enough to be -self-luminous 
belongs to l ire alone 3 hence it serves as the distinctive feature 
Oi tnis latter, Tne red or yellow colour that is sometimes seen 
in Fire must be regarded as being due to certain extraneous 
•conditions ; as it is only the white colour that is seen in ail 
cases of Fire ; as we find in the case of the light of a lamp, and 
hat emitted by the Sun and the Moon. 

Its Touch is hoi only. The Touch of Earth. Water and Ah 

is neither -hot— nor— cold/ 'cold’ and ‘neither 

cold * respectively ; while that of Fire is W only, which >,. 1V c:i 
as its distinguishing feature. 

Page 40,] Like Earth and Water, Fire also is twofold, in the 
shape of the Atom and its Products, The Product is threefold— in 
the form of Body, Sense-organ and Object. The Fbiy body is 
such as Is not born from the womb, and is known to exist in the 
Regions of the San only, 

Objection : “ Fire being of a burning nature, any bodv 
made of it would be like a mass of fire, and as such, incapable 
of any business operations ; and hence it could not be the 
substratum of any experiences/* 

In reply to this we have the statement that it is by reason 
oi the admixture of Earth -molecules- that the molecules of Fire 
bring about the Fiery Body ; and the body could not be a mass 
af Fire pure and simple. 
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The Sense-organ that helps to make colour perceptible* 
to all living beings is made op of Fire molecules. In support* 
of the theory that colour is rendered perceptible only by this 
particular product of Fire, a nd not by any other products of 

f?ue t .we have the following reasons : This sense-organ is mads 

up of such Fire-molecules as are not affected hv the particles of 
any other substance i. e, in this organ of vision, the Fire- 
m o 1 ec u les do not b a v e tb e i r pot e ncy r w ea it eii ed by t h e ad in ixfcu re 
of any heterogenous molecules of Earth or Water ; and hence 
having an origin peculiar to itself, it is this organ alone that 
is capable of manifesting colour; and that nothing else is pro- 
duced in the same manner, being ;t well recognised fact, must- 
be attributed to an uoseeu { super physical ) force ; and its proof 
lies in the fact of the character of the products themselves. 
Then, the fact of the sense of vision being fiery in its nature 
must be inferred from the f ujt of its manifesting colour alone 
from among other qualities,—] ike the lamp. This organ of vision 
is without any manifested colour or touch ; and it is for this 
reason that it does not burn its physical substrate, and is itself 
not seen ( for want of a perceptible colour). 

The Object of Fire is fourfold — the Earthly The par- 
ticle ‘tatra’ means "from among these/ 

The Earthly is that which is produced from such Earthly 
things as the fuel of wood,— fire not being produced without 
some such substratum, ‘Wood’ includes grasses fee. also, in 
as much as these also are found to be productive of nrc. This 
Earthly Fire has the nature of flaming upwards ; it is capable 
of accomplishing the actions of cooking, sweating , softening &c. 
The action of 'cooking consists ill bringing about properties (or 
conditions) not present in the thing before ; and ‘ sweating * or 
Softening 7 consists in the destroying of the hardness of things. 

* Etc / includes such other actions as ‘producing cracks/ This 
point* out the useful actions accomplished by Fire* 

The Heavenly Fire is that which is produced from watery 
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fuel ; and exists in the form of the San, the lightning, the meteor 
and the like* 

The Si machic or Organic Fire serves the purpose Gf digest- 
ing the food that is eaten; that is to say, it tends to change the 
food into the condition of certain juices, excreta and other 
substances. 

The Mineral Fire is found ia the form of Gold &a The fact 
of Gold &c. being fiery in their nature is proved by scriptures. 
The argument in favour of this view has already been shown. 
(Gem. Page 26,) 

‘ Gold &c. being fiery, (and as such having a 
hot touch and being devoid of Odour and Taste), how is it that 
they are found to have odours and tastes, and to have a touch that 
is neither hot nor cold ? ,J 

Answer ; By reason of the unseen agency of the destiny 
of the experiencing persons, Gold &e. are produced in the selidifi- 
able form, endowed with a touch that ia neither hot nor cold— 
by reason of the admixture of pari, idea of Earth ; and die taste 
&c. that are perceived belong to these Bn rth- pan teles. 

Page 410 Objectim : M We cannot admit oftho (Induration 
thAt Gold has no manifested bouek &c., as there are no Substances 
apai*t from the colour, touch that are perceived ( l e . the 
qualities are the only real entities, and there is no such thing as a 
substance independent of the qualities percei vsd). Consequent- 
ly’ in the case of the Gold we cannot admit of the existence of 
any unseen an 1 untouched par tides of Fire, or any other thin*, 
except that of the yellow colour and the particular Touch &c;; 
and as such Gold cannot be regarded as Fiery in its nature/' 

H pig: It is not so ; because in ordinary experience, we find 
tne same colour ( of whiteness) and other qualities existing in 
various substrata, in the shape of the ‘pillar/ the Jar' and the 
like ; and if there were no Substance apart from the qualities, 
what would constitute these various substrata of the same quali- 
ties ? That is to say, we have the notions— "this is a pillar’, ‘this 
is ajar 5 - that pertain to the different shape of each of the things , 
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cognised, without zny (necessary) idea of their colour fee.,— the 
character of being coloured fee. belonging equally to all objects. 

Objection : **■ The different Cognitions that we have with 
regard to each object is due to the difference in the previous 
i d eas or i m press ions' that we ni ay h a ve in our mind, with rega rd 
to the material masses, observed ( and hence the cognitions 
must be admitted, in ail cases, to be of the same colour, and the 
notion of the difference in substrata must be regarded as being 
due to the previous impressions in the mind of the observer./' 

Reply ; In that case the different cognitions that we have 
of the various colours fee. may also he attributed to the 
differences in the previous ideas that we may have ; and as such 
we might deny the existence of the different colours fee. ( admitt- 
ing the existence of only one colour, explaining the variety of 
colour — perception as being due to existing impressions in the 
observer’s mind,) [ And this would lead us to Idealism pure 
and simple.] 

Objection : ** If no such thing, as the Blue colour fA. t bad a 
real existence in the external world, then the ideas or impressions 
of these would depend, for their appearance, solely upon their 
own series ( santana , which is endless) ; and as such it would not 
be possible for these impressions to appear at certain times only 
and not at all times ; and hence If the differentiation of Blue &c. 
depended upon these impressions only, then it would not be pos- 
sible for these colours to he perceived at certain times { i. c + 
the impressions having a continuous existence, the perception 
of Blue would also be continuous); and in as much as we do not 
find this to be the case in ordinary experience, the differences 
of Blue fee, cannot be regarded as due to those Impressions; and 
it is for this reason that we postulate a variety of colours/’' 

Reply : In the case of the different cognitions with regard 
to the pillar fee. also, if they did not depend upon some 
object having an existence in the external world, — there would 
be no possiblity of their appearing at certain times only ; and 
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hence with regard to each object we should assume a particular 
material form apart from the qualities of colour &a, which 
would be the instigating cause of the impressions in connection 
with e*eh objective mass perceived. It is thus alone that we 
could explain the fact of a single object being perceived by 
means of the two actions of seeing and touching (both these 
actions applying to the said shape). This would be impossible if 
an object consisted solely of colour and its other properties; as 
each of these would be perceptible by a distinct sense-organ 
( and we would in such cases have the idea of two ‘objects', as 
there would be nothing in the shape of a material object that 
could be amenable to a combined perception by two or more 
sense-operations). Then again, as a matter of fact. Colour and 
the other similar qualities belonging to the atoms, would be 
super sensuous ; and as tor you there is no objective mass ( inde- 
pendent of the atoms with the said colour fee), what could bo 
the object of the said swing and touching ? 

0 bjection : ** T h o u g 1 \ e a c h a to m by i Lee 1 f is s u p or se nan o u a, 
y et, when ih ere is a certain o p c ration of L h a m i n d in c oil 1 1 ec Lion 
with the sense-organs, the atoms ate rendered capable { of ac- 
complish mg certain purposes) ; and then they become amenable 
to sense-perception/" 

Reply : This could not be ; because the becoming capable 
cannot set aside the Inherent subtile ( imperceptible ) character 
of the atoms ; and if the mere becoming capable could make a- 
thing perceptible by the senses, then the operation of the mind 
and the sense-organs themselves would also become perceptible 
( as these also are made capable of serving some useful purpose, 
and it is a universally admitted fact that the some-organs them- 
selves are imperceptible, being extremely subtile in their 
character, and only nominally material). 

Objection: " Though atoms individually are subtile and 
sm perceptible, yet when they aggregate together, then they ac- 
quire a certain degree of grossness, like a mass of hair (each 
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1 ain gly being invisible ) ; and as they become visible, they appear 
as one only.” 

Reply: Does the gross form become actually produced in 
these many atoms, at the time you speak of ? or, is it as in the 
case of hair, the gross ness being only imposed upon the aggregate, 
and not existing in reality t If it is produced in the atoms them- 
selves, then that aggregate gross form would be what is regarded 
as the composite ‘substance’ ( apart from the qualities that may 
belong to then?.; While if it be not really existent in them, 
but be perceived only as imposed upou them, thou such a per- 
ception could only be a misconception. But then, every mis- 
conception must have a counterpart reality somewhere in exis- 
tence; consequently it would be necessary for yon to admit of 
the i cal existence of even a single gross objective mass some- 
where. This reality of grossness could not belong to an Idea ; 
as We do not find any such idea appearing as that 'I am gross;’ 
And secondly because in that case there would be no gross object 
that could be perceived in common by more than one person 
(the idea of each person belonging to him and him alone). 

For these reasons, it must be admitted that there is a single 
gross substance (and it is not a mere collection of qualities) : 
because the object is always perceived as having the same gross 
form (while its qualities are adventitious and variable); and be- 
cause it is -found to operate towards the accomplishment of 
definite useful purposes (which could not he done by mere 
qualities). And thus the existence of the material Substance 
(independently of the qualities of colour &&} is established. 

Objection : « It is only when a cognition is not subsequent- 
ly followed by a notion to the contrary, that it is accepted as 
tme, and the object cognised regarded as having a real exis- 
tence , in the case of the composite Substance, however, we find 
its cognition followed by a contrary notion -.—viz. ■ when the 
hand is shaken, the body related to it does not shake, and when 
the leg is shaken the body is not found to shake ; and ( if the 
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Body were a composite whole made up of the hand.&c.) then 
one and the same body would have two contradictory conditions 
(of shaking and not shaking; (and so the notion of the composite 
apart from the constituent: atom sand qualities must be regarded 
as a miicaMception)/ 1 

Reply : ibis is not right ; as there is eg such hard and fast 
Hiie as that when the hand shakes the body must also shake : 
as a matter of fact, we find that when there is cause for the 
shaking of the hand only, it is the hand alone that shakes, and 
not the body, for the simp le reason that there is no cause for 
tli g shaking of this latter \ and when there is a cause for the. 
shaking oi the body also, then this also shakes ; where is there 
a contradiction in this ? 

Page 4 2*3 Objection t( If the body does not move when 
the hand moves, then there would be an absent of inherent 
iyi^opt treble relationship between them/' 

Kejtltj : Nob so ; because, whnt is meant by the absence of 
such relationship is that the two have an existence apart from 
each other ; and not l hat while the one riinvos the ©tlmr dm-n 
not move; for we find that while the Substance moves the 
qualities inhering therein do not move (though the relationship 
between the Substance and its qualities is universally recognised 
10 lie inseparable). And as for having an existence apart from 
each other, this can never be the case with the whole and the 
part, even though these be totally different from each other. 
Consequently in the ease in question there could be no absence 
of inseparable relationship. 

Another contrary notion that is put, forward by the op- 
ponent is this:—" In any object, if a part of it happens to be 
covered up, (and we touch the object* there is no touching of 
the object wherein the covered up part inheres, while fcber/is a 
touching of that wherein inheres the uncovered part; and 
thus ( if the object wherein the two parts inhere were a single 
composite whole) then we would have a touching and not touch- 
ing of the same object, and at the same time,” 
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I here is not much weight id this objection either ; because, 
the covering of the part does not make the whole covered up ; 
and the reason for this is that the single whole inheres in its 
many parts ; and as such even when a number of its parts are 
covered up, if it happens to be touched in the ud covered parts, 
it a iso becomes touched through them; specially as it is the 
same in all its parts- 

As for the non -recognition of the gross form of the object, 
as also the non -perception of the larger number of its component 
particles, that is duo to the absence of the perception, of the 
aggregations of the several component particles, which percep- 
tion is the oasis of the recognition of the varying degrees of 
dimension, Ihat is to say, in a case where a larger number of 
component particles are covered up, and only a smaller number of 
them visible, there is no perception of the component whole; 
as for instance, when a man is immersed in water, with his bead 
above the water, we, seeing the head only, are not said to see 
the body. Then again, when one part of an object is red, the 
object is red in that part only, while over the rest of it it is 
not-red ; and thus we find that there is -noth ng absurd in a 
single object being both red and not-red. And the reason is 
simple: t$d ness consists only in a conjunction with reddening 
materials, while non-redness consists in the absence of such 
material ; and it is quite possible for both of these to belong to 
the same object { in its parts) ;■ as conjunction is not an all- 
pervading quality (but exists only in parts of objects). 

Objection ; “ there is yet another objection to the idea of 
the complete whole: The whole could exist in each of the parts 
either in its complete form or partially only ; for certainly 7 , there 
is no third way. As a matter of fact however, it could not exist 
in them only partially ; as it has no parts of it apart from the 
component parts themselves. Then, if it existed in each of them 
in its complete form, then it could not exist in any but a single 
component particle ; as the whole of it being taken up by the oon- 
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junction of that single particle, there would be no room for the 
of ter particles, specially as the whole has no other form save 
that winch would be existing in that single particle,” 

In this connection, we should think over the following 
points. \ mi declare that a thing can exist either wholly or 
pat dally . well, do von make this declaration as accepted by 
yourself, or as admitted by your opponent ? As for yourself, yon 
tiie Bauddha donot admit of the existence ( or inherence ) of a 
thing in any other thing. While as for your opponent, he does 
admit of the said total and partial existence ; because totality 
and partiality are not, according to him, the methods of ex- 
istence ; nor are these the basis of the said existence. As a 
matter of fact, that which exists, does so either by itself, or in 
the relationship of the container and the contained, with some- 
thing else ; and certainly there can be no absurdity in a single 
thing having more than one connection; ne for instance, we actually 
had, in the case of an object of variegated colour, the connection 
or relationship of yellow and the other colours in objects posses- 
sed of the blue colour also; nor in I his case does tlm object differ 
with each distinct colour; and if you did not consider it possible 
for a single object to have various colours, then it would not 
be possible for you to have any cognition of the variegated 
colour. Nor can the fact of the cognition or idea of the object 
being one only be urged as a ground for the singleness of its 
colour only ; as this would be in direct contradiction to the 
well-known perception of the variegated colour. And just as in 
the case of a composite whole, made up of a number of component 
particles, there is room for other particles, even though the 
object i» connected with one particle, as is perceived by the 
senses, so, in the same manner, we also perceive the connec- 
tion of many particles in a single object of the gross form. As 
for the declaration that we see the connection of many tilings 
in a Single object, and not the connection of one with many 
things, that is a mere point of difference between the nature 
of the two ; as the f.ctor of the connection of many things (one 
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way or the other ) is common to both cases. Thus then, wo 
havB refund both of the following statements: (1) that “ that 
which is one can exist in a single point of place, as for instance 
a single colour, and a single composite whole" and {2) that 
" that which exists over a number of points in space must be 
many and diverse, — e,g. the palm fruits contained in a number of 
vessels, and the composite whole existing over a number of com- 
ponent parts* 

Then again, the premiss brought forward by you is incap- 
able of being established either for yoursel f or for your opponent. 
As for yourself, yon hold that a single Idea, by its very appear- 
ance, exists in a number of things, such as the object, the sense- 
organ, and the operation of the mind. And as for yo ur oppo- 
nent, he too believes in the fact of a single thread being in con- 
junction with a number of beads ( strung on to it ). And in the 
same manner, the composite whole can very well exist by in- 
herence in a number of component parts, —without, thereby, 
becoming diverse. 

Thus then, the very basis of your objection having fallen off 
on all sides, the objection itself falls to the ground unsupported ; 
as if there were no composite whole, and the whole world con- 
sisted of atoms alone, then there could be no chance of the cogni- 
tions of the subject, the common character and the instance ( of 
your inferential argument); and hence the argument would 
have no existence. Consequently any such argument cannot 
set aside the existence of the composite whole, which is perceived 
directly by the senses. 

Objection : u This sense- perception may be a misconception, 
in as much as it is found to be subsequently set aside by a con- 
trary notion/ 1 

Reply : If it. were so, then you would fall into the vicious 
circle of mutual interdependence — the falsity of sense-perception 
being proved by the pretence of the contrary notion ; and the 
correctness of this contrary notion being dependent upon the 
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falsity of the sense-perception. As a matter of feet, the ordina ry 
rule (of being sat aside by contrary notions } does not, apply to 
the case of sense-perception, which is independent of all' other 
considerations. Nor is it proper to declare, as false or mistaken 
a cognition (of sense -percept ion) which is found to be compatible 
with i.!ie useful functioning of things, which is universally accepted 
as true, and which is manifest to all people; as in that case, such 
ordinary sense-cognitions as those of the blue colour would also 
become false. In this way is our theory freed from the danger of 
being set aside by any contrary notions. 

Though the existence of atoms is only inferred from the 
grosser products, yet certain usages of the world must be based 
upon them. 

Objection : “ [The process of the appearance of gross pro- 
ducts has been described by you as beginning with the aggregate 
of three chads— which would consist, of six atoms.] This simul- 
taneous conjunction of the atom with six atoms would make 
the atom consist of six parts, ( each part being commoted with 

each of the other atoms, and this would do away with the atomic 
character itself." 

Reply ■ What do you mean by this ' simultaneous cocjnnc- 
ton ? Does it mean that one atom is produced simultaneously, 
aloag with six other atoms? or does it moan that the one atom 
becomes simultaneously connected with the six atoms ? As for 
simultaneous production, if there be such a production of even 
an impossible thing, through the simultaneous operation of the 
productive cause,— what absurdity would there be in inis ? As 
for simultaneous conjunction, that too is not incompatible. 
(1) As the conjunction of substances does not refer to its parts, 
as even an impartite substance, like £kapa has conjunction ; 
and (2) if there were parts also, then the conjunction existing 
m the final atom only, no conjunction would be perceptible, 
The conjunction of substances is actually found to lie in the 
foi ms of the substances themselves. Such being the case, as in the 
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case of the partite substance, so in that of the i tripartite atom 
also, when there would a simultaneous conjunction of a single 
atom with several others, whenever there would be sufficient 
cause for this ■ and there would be nothing objectionable in that, 

Nom— Ever siooo Yai^bika philosophy became known to the western world, 
it has continued to be laughed at for holding that Gold, and all other metals, are 
in their very essence, of the nat ure of Fire, No attempt has yet been made' to 
refute the argument that they put forward in support of this view. Melted gold 
continues in the molten O'.-nditiou, even on the application of extreme heat ; it 
does not become entirety dissipated, as ah other tion-fkry things are, by the eon- 
tact of fire. Even at the present day, in an age of electric arc -lights and furnaces 
it is not very easy to determine whether the application of any degree of it will 
entirely dissipate the gold ; and it is no wonder that it was regarded as non* 
dissipating by the philosophers of old. And when once this fact is admitted there 
can be no escape from the' conclusion thufc gold is hery in its essence. 


SECTION (4) 

Of Aik* 

Page 44 ] Text ($9) Air is that which belongs to the class 
T Air * It has the following qualities-. Touch, Number, 
Dimension, Isolation, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Proximity, Distance and Faculty. 

The touch of Air is neither warm nor cool, 
and is not due to ‘Diking* This is indicated 
by the sutrd which lays down Touch as ike 
quality of A ir, 

The existence of the seven qualities, beginning 
vjith number f in the colourless Air is indicated 
by the declaration in the suh a that *of colourless 
substances the number and other qualities are not 
visible —The existence of faculty in Air is indi- 
cated by zh(3 mention (in the sutrd) of the shaking 
of grasses being dm to the contact of Air.) III-i-4; 
IY-M2; V-i-140 

Air also is of two kinds ; in the shape of atoms 
anil their' products, The Products are fourfold , 
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in the shape of the Body ; ike Seme-organ, the Object 
and Breath. (1V4-1 to 5 ; 11 i ll to 13 ■ WAi-1 ; 
VII-i-2j0 ? 21,) 

The -Airy Body i$ not born from the womb , and ■ 
is known to exist in the region of the Marais ; it is 
made capable of experiencing sensations by reason 
of the admixture of Earth-particles. (VIILii-6.) 

The Airy Sense-organ pervading all over the 
body, is that of Touch , which enable# all living 
beings to f tel touch. Is is made up of Air-mole- 
cules exclusively, and is free from the molecules j! 
of all other substances . Il-i-9, 10, 16.) 

The Airy Object is that which is actually 
perceived as Air, the substratum of all Touch ; 
its existence is in dica f ed by 'Touch, Sound, Stead D 
n ess a nd Shah i n g. It m o ves h or mo nt a U y, an d 
is capable of moving and holding (he clouds and 
other things t 

2 hough Air i$ not visibly yet its numerous ness 
is inferred f rom the collapse of winds,— this col- 
btpse being due to the collision of two contrary 
winds Mowing with equal velocity ; this collision 
is inferred from the upward motion of Air — 
which upward motion again is inferred from the 
fact of tufts of grass and other things being seen ! 
to rise in the Air ( whenever there is such a 
collision ). (IV-i-17; II-M4, 5.) 

Breath is the Air in the body ; it serves the 
purpose of moving about the various fluids t 
secretions and other materials in the body. This 
Air in the body comes to be known as TrSna 1 ' Ap£na\ 
bamana'j ‘TJdana ' and 1 Yyaoa * on account of its 
various functions (of moving up, down <£u) 
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Commentary* 

Raving dealt with the three visible S u bat an ces— Earth, 
Water and Fir^ — the author now deals with Air, specie Ily as 
he has been treating of such Substances as are both eternal and 
non- eternal &c. &e. &c. 

Page 45-] The Touch of Earth is due to the baking of the atom ; 
and in the products it is due to the touch produced in the atom. 
The touch of Air on the other Si and is not due to any baking; and 
it is this that constitutes the difference between the touch of the 
t.Wo Substances; and the fact of the Touch of Air being neither 
warm nor cool differentiates that Touch from the Touch of 
Water and Fire, 

The existence of Touch in Air ia pointed out by the sutrd — 
Air has lunch, in the second Adkydya. Then again, we have 
a xutra pointing out that the substances devoid of colour have 
their number &?c, invisible; and this indicates the existence 
in Air of the seven qualities beginning with -Number/ For if 
such existence were not meant to be indciated, then the mere 
mention of such invisible qualities would be useless. Then we 
have the sutrd that the shaking of grass, is due to the contact 
of Air, — which shows that there is Faculty, ( i, b. of velocity or 
speed) in Air; for the conjunction of a Substance without speed 
is never found to give rise to any action. 

1 Thtd Air * — the word 1 That { sa \ points to something 
spoken of before and subsequently recalled to the mind — after 
which it comes to be referred to by - this/ 4 ayam \ The particle 
‘ ca ’ indicates that it is not Earth, Water and Fire only that 
are of two kinds, but Air also. 

The Airy Product is found in the. shape of the Body, the 
Sense-organ, the Object and the Breath, Of these, the author 
points out the Body in its generic, form;— The Airy body is such 
as is never born of the womb, and it is not like the Earth-body, 
which is Doth womb-born and non- womb- born. The region where 
these Airy bodies are found is that of the Maruts. The Airy 
body becomes capable of experiences, by reason of the admix- 
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ture of Earth -part idea which, coining into contact with the Air 
molecules, tends to solidify them into a conglomerate whole. 

The Sense-organ is that which leads to the experiencing of 
Touch by all living beings ; and this organ is made of Air- mole- 
cules, independently of all contact with Earth -particles; and 
thus being produced in a manner peculiar to itself, different 
from that of the rest of the Body, it becomes an organ of per- 
ception, The existence of tins organ is known from the feeling of 
Touch that we have. And tbe fact of its being Airy is proved hv 
the fact of its manifesting Touch alone from among the qualities 
of colour &Cv — > & g. we find in the case of the Air that renders 
perceptible coolness of the water on our body. This organ exists 
all over the body, as is shown by the fact of touch being felt 
all over the body. The organ is called l Tuah' ( ‘ski A ) as it is 
lotinil to exist in the &khi 7 the name of the container being 
applied t o I ho contained. 

To thin name some people object as follows: u The Bodily 
position of all sense-organs is found to be pervaded over hy akin; 
for as a matter of fact we find that whin* there in ok hi thorn alone 
are colour &c. perceived, and not ofchonmc ; and lienee Iho 
name of ‘skin 1 should apply to all the organs, and not to the 
organ of Touch alone/ 1 

This is not right ; as in that case no blindness &c. would be 
possible; and then, if you were to admit of a diversity of potencies 
as due to the particular substratum of each, apart from the 
common element of the skin; the blindness being held to be a 
cessation of that potency, then that would amount to ao admis- 
sion of a diversity of the sense-organs themselves. 

The Airy object is that which is the substratum of the 
feeling of Touch perceived by us. The existence of the object is 
proved by Sense- perception. 

Page 4S.3 As an example of this sense- perception some people 
point to the direct cognition that we have through the tactile 
organ, of the blowiTig of Air. But that is not right, as in all 
direct perception that we have through the Tactile organ, it ia 
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only Touch that is felt, and nothing else. As for the cognition 
of the blowing of A it\ it is gat at by means of Inference, which 
through the force ^of habit, appears even iu the absence of any 
remembrance of Invariable , Concomitance and other factors 
necessary in the Inferential process ; just we perceive apparently 
by the eye (though really infer) the shaking of trees &c.. In the 
perception of the difference in the feeling of coolness and warmth, 
the recognition of Air that we have proceeds fVoin an Inferential 
process which leads to a recognition of the Substance (Air) that 
brings up the Substratum of the Touch in question ; and a s for 
the Tactile organ, that cannot give us any idea except that of the 
feelings of coolness and warmth. The Inferential reasoning — 
that 'Air* is perceptible by Touch, because it is the substratum 
of the Touch that is perceived, like the jar' — is set aside by the 
actual non-perception of the Air ; just like the Inference that 
'the hare has horns because it is an animal; As a matter cf fact, 
we find, in the case of such substances as the jar and the like, 
that all cases of the tactile perceptibility of substances are oases 
also of visual perceptibility; and we also find that Air is not 
visible to the eye; consequently from this we could safely infer 
the absence of tactile perceptibility in it. 

The non- perceptibility of Air having been thus established, 
the Author now proceeds fo adduce an inferential argument to 
prove its ex intends — Its eosutmee is indicate l % &c, ? When we 
feel a touch without perceiving any colour, or taste &e., we 
at once conclude that it must have some substratum of its own, 
because it is a touch, like any other touch ; nor could it have 
the Earth for its substratum, because it is not accompanied by 
colour, ^ while Earth is never without colour).- It might be urged 
that even in the case of touch, there exists some colour, though 
it is not manifested. But that would not be right ; because the 
perceived touch of the Earth is invariably found to be accom- 
panied by the perceived colour of that Earth, In the case in 
question however, there is no perception of Colour; consequently 
the Touch cannot be regarded as belonging to the Earth, Nor 
could Water and Fire be regarded as the necessary- substratum ; 
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because the touch felt in the Air is neither hot nor cold, like the 
touch of the jar ( while the touch of Water and Fire are distinct- 
ly cool and warm). Nor lastly, could the Touch be regarded as 
belonging to the incorporeal Substances, — AM$a, Time and 
Space ; because Touch is always found to exist in corporeal subs- 
tances. Then, if the touch belonged to the Mind, then like the 
atoms, Mind would have the character of producing products 
homogenous to itself ; as a matter of fact however we hud that 
Mind has not produced any touch products. Consequently, the 
Touch could not belong the Mind. Thus then, the only substance 
that could be regarded as the substratum of Touch is Air t and 
Air only. 

Similarly too, Sound also an is indication of the existence of 
of Air. For instance, we often hear of a rustling sound appear- 
ing, all on a sudden, among the leaves of trees ; and we conclude 
that tli o won ml must, be primarily due to the conjunction of a 
substance that k end owed with touch, because it is an initiative 
sound related to a substance whoso component particles are not 
separated, like the sound proceeding from the drum .struck by a 
stick. That which has this Touch is the Air; as Akdfa and the 
other substances have no Touch. And if the sound wore doe to 
the coloured substances, — Barth, Water or Fire — then it would 
be visible to the Eye, We have added the proviso— that which 
is related to a substance of which the constituent particles are 
not separated’ — with a view to set aside the sound produced by 
disjunction. Similarly, the existence and continuance, of leaves 
and other things in the sky must be regarded as due to the con- 
junction of a substance capable of tactile perception,— because it 
is a continuance in the absence of any such impelling agency as 
that of effort or speed — just as we find in the case of leaves gating 
on the Water. This substance capable of tactile perception can- 
not be either Earth or Water or Fire ; because the Touch is not 
visible. Hence this substance must be regarded as something 
totally distinct from these three. We have added the proviso— 'in 
the absence of effort and speed'— with a view to differentiate the 
existence or continuance of the arrow and the bud. Then again, 
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the peculiarly qualified Shaking of trees must be due to the coo* 
junction of a substance capable of being perceived by the organ of 
Touch,- — because it is a qualified Shaking, — like the shaking 
of the mima tree caused by the swift current of the river. It 
might be argued that the premiss does not apply to the case of 
the trembling of the Earth during Earth -quakes. But it is not 
P&ge 47.] so ; as Earth -quakes are due to a different cause alto- 
gether ; and it is only a qualified shaking ( i. e. shaking nf subs- 
tances found to be qualified by the connection of something else) 
that can be regarded as a reason for the existenee of a conjunction 
with a tactile substance. 

Objection : “ The substance inferred from sound and the 
other indications, is the same as that inferred from Touch, and 
there is not a distinct substance inferred from each of the indica- 
tions enumerated ; under the circumstances what are your proofs 
for asserting that the existence of Air is indicated by Bound, 
Steadiness and Shaking ? ” 

Reply : The proof for this lies in the fact that, in as much 
as Sound, Steadiness and Shaking can be reasonably attributed 
to the substance that has been inferred from Touch, there can 
be no reason for the assumption of other substances. 

The author now points out the property of Air : — It has the 
character of moving horizontally. It is capable of moving the 
clouds from one place to the other, of keeping them suspended 
and of counteracting the force of their gravity, and also of 
making them rain. It is Air again which moves chariots and 
boats. 

In as much as there is always a doubt as to the singleness 
or multiplicity of such inferred substances as the JSJcaga and the 
like, with a view to remove this doubt in the case of Air, our 
author adds — though it is imperceptible d&c. Ho points out 
where collapse * is perceptible ; whenever there is a collision of 
two winds operating in opposite directions, they stop each other's 
motion ; and it is this collision tending to deaden their velocity 
that is called collapse,” And it is this from which we infer the 
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fact of the wind being many; as there could be no collision 
(which is a kind of conjunction) of a single thing by itself. In 
as much as two winds blowing in the same direction, one after 
the other, do not collide,— the text adds — blowing in different 
directions with contrary action. And as there would be no 
actual collision between the two if they were of unequal force — 
the stronger forcing its way over the weaker and blowing in its 
original direction — Lhe author has added; Halving with equal 
velocity . 

In as much as the conjunction in question would he as 
imperceptible as their multiplicity, the text proceeds to show 
that the collision too is inferred from the upward going of two 
corporeal substances hi the shape of the Air rising up, the 
process of reasoning being that — the rising of the winds must 
ho due to their st iking against each other, because it is an upward 
motion of substances naturally having a horizontal motion, and 
no other cause for Hitch upward motion is possible under the 
circumstances, just like the rising of the waves of water 
striking against one another. Instead of using the expression 
1 avayavinoh 1 ('substance made up of certain constituent 
parts ), the author has used the expression 1 samyavinoh T 
(the things male up of partite substances’), with a view 
to include the Air in the gross perceptible form only — the 
epithet ( Mv#yava 3 ( £ partite *) being applicable to the subtile 
constituents of Air (£ h, the dtad of Air, which also is made up 
of constituent atoms and hence as such can be called ‘Isdvayava 1 
though it is not perceptible); specially as a substance that is 
atomic in its dimensions cannot have the power of moving such 
things as the info of grass and the like. As the upward rising 
of the winds would also he imperceptible, the author adds that 
the rising is inferred from the rising up of tufts of grass &e. 

The author now describes the real form of ' Pram]/ which 
is known, by ordinary men and also in the works on yoga, as 

something totally distinct from Air in the shape of ordinary- 
objects. The Breath exists within the body. — that is to say 
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! Breath 5 is the name that is given to the Air in the body. The 
useful purpose served by this Breath is that it fyioms about the 
liquid and solid materials } as also the refuse substances of the 
body. By the word £ liquid 7 here is meant the particular sub- 
stance that is produced out of the digested food ; 'refuse 1 refers 
to the excreta ; £ solid' refers to the skin, the flesh, the bones 
Page 48 ] and the blood &e. These substances are moveil about 
and brought together — by the Breath. There may be a doubt 
as to the multiplicity of this Breath ; hence it is added— while 
being one So, It might be urged that we have many scriptural 
passages speaking of the Air in the Body bein gfive in number 
with a view to this our author add; — By reasons of the di- 
ve rse fa n olio ns S o . Th e Air is ea 1 1 e d i a pd n a 1 (* do w n ward 1 ) ; 
by reason of its moving down the refuse materials of the body; 

when it expands the liquids among the arteries it is called 
'vyana* {'expansive 3 ); by raising up the foods and drinks it 

comes to be called 4 uddna 3 ('upward’); and that which is 
breathed out of the nostrils and the mouth is called s Prana 
( £ outward ? ) ; and which distributes equally the stomach tic heat 
over all parts of the stomach, for purposes of digestion is called 
‘ Samdna ’ f equalising J ). Thus we find that we have got five 
distinct Airs; but the number "five 3 is only assumed {on the 
basis of its different functions) we conclude this from the fact of 
the impossibility of many corporeal substances existing in a 
single substrate (i. e . the five Airs could not inhere over the 
whole of a single Body. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the MalidhhUm or the Ultimate Material 
Substances or States of Matter. 

Text (ffi) : We are note going to descr ibe the process of the 
creation aud destruction of the four ultimate 
M aterki l Sub stan ces * 

When a hundred years, by the measure of Brahma 
are at an end , there comes the time for the delive- 
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ranee of the Brahma exist ing at that I ime ; and 
then, for ike sake of the resting at night , of all 
living beings vjearied by their 'wanderings,* there 
arises in the mind of the Supreme Lord t the 
Rider of all worlds, a desire to reabsorb (all 
creation); and simultaneously with this desire t 
there mines about a cessation of the operations of 
the u nseen potential tendencies of all souls that are 
the cmMsm of their bodies, sense-organs and gross- 
elements. Then out of the supreme Lord s desire 
and from the conjunction of the so ids and the 
material atoms, there come about certain disrupt 
t io ns of the atoms constituting the Bodies and 
sense-organs. These disruptions destroy the 
combinations of those atoms ; and this brings 
about the, destruction of all things douoi to the 
atoms* (II — i— 18, 19 ; V — ii — 1 ; VII — ii 10), 
Then there comm about a successive destruction or 
reabsorption of the ultimate Material Substances r 
Earth, Water , Fire and Air , one after the other, 
(V-ii-I* 12; Vn-ii-10.) 

After this, the atoms remain by themselves in 
their isolated condition ; and simultaneously 
with these there remain the souls permeated 
with the potencies of their past virtues and 
vices , 

Then again, for the sake of the experiences io be 
gained by living beings , there arising in the 
mind of the supreme Lo 7 d a desire for. creation t 
there are produced t in the adorns of air , certain 
actions or motions, due to their conjunctions 
under the influence of the unseen potential tenden- 
cies that begin to operate in all souls . These 
motions blunging about the mutual contact of 
the air atoms, there appears, through the D lad t 
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Triad &a. finally the “ Great Air," which exists 
vibrating in the sky. (Y-ii-12 ; YII-ii-9 ; X-ii-2.) 

Page 49] After this, in this Great Air , there 
appears, in the same order , out of the atoms of 
water, the Great Reservoir of water, tvhich 
remains there surging. (X-ii-2 ; YIl-ii-9.) 

In this Reservoir of Water, there appears , out of 
the Earth-atoms, the Great Earth which rests there 
in its -solid form* (V-ii-1 ; X-ii-2 ; YII-ii-9*) 

Then , in the same W ater -reservoir, there appears, 
in the same order, out of ike Fire-cito ms, the Great 
Mass of Fire ; and not being sup pressed by any 
thing else, it stands shining radiantly . 

The four gross elements having thus been brought- 
in o existence , there is produced, from the mere 
thought {menial picturing) of the Supreme Lord, 
the Great Egg, from out of the Fire- atoms mixed 
up with the atoms of Earth ; and in this egg Aar- 
ing produced all the worlds and the Four- faced 
Brahma y the Grand- father of all creatures ; the 
Supreme Lord assigns to him the duty of produc- 
ing the various creatures. Being thus engaged by 
ike Supreme Lord , Brahma , endxnoed with extreme 
degrees of Knowledge, Disj asmmi and Power , 
having recognised the ripeness for fruition of the 
Karmic tendencies of the living beings , creates } 
out of his mind f his sons, the Prajapaiis, as alsothe 
Manus and the several groups of the Gods , Rshis 
and PUrs, — and out of his mouth, arms, thighs 
and feet, the four castes, and the other living be- 
ings of all grades high and fow $ — all these having 
their knowledge and experience ordained in 
, acordance with their previous deeds ; and then 
he connects them with Virtue, Knowledge, Dupas^ 
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sion and Powers, according to their respective 
impression al potencies. 


Commentary. 

Having explained in detail, the fact of the four ultimate ele- 
ments being products, the author now proceeds to consider the 
question of their having a Creator* 

Page 50.] We have got to consider the production and 
destruction of the fear elements, Earth and the rest ; if we were 
to consider these separately under the section dealing with each 
of them, there would be an unnecessary prolonging of our work ; 
consequently one author takes them collectively in this section; 
specially as the facts apply to all of them equally. 

We now proceed to describe the processes o f Though 
the creation and destruction of all these four is described 
collectively* yet this should nob be regarded as a point of 
similarity among thorn; as Hie production and destruction 
of each is found to bo described as distinct from those of 
another* 

If we had only the word ' M alui bhu td nd m ' (* of the gross 
elements "), then that would apply to the three gross elements 
only, as in accordance with the Kapinfdanydya {vide dlimansa- 
antra Adh xi-i-3S &c.), the plurality (in 1 MahvBhut&ndm’) 
Would indicate 4 three 1 only. In order, therefore, to include all 
the four elements, we have the word r Caturndm 1 

Then again, if we had one word f GatanjAm 7 only, then 
that would apply to the lour ‘ Air ’-products just mentioned — 
viz \ the Airy Body, the Airy Organ, the Airy Object and 
Breath ; hence with a view to preclude these we have the word 
*Mahdbhutdnamf 

Objection*- — f( In that case, as the production and destruc- 
tion described are of the four gross-elements , alone, the 
process would not apply to the production and destruction of 
the Diat is, as these are atomic in their nature (and not gross.) tr 
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Reply Nat so ; as We have the word (* vklhi " ‘ process 1 ); 
the sense of onr author being that he is going to describe the 
process by which the elements are produced and destroyed ; 
and we know that this process begins with the production of the 
Diads, and ends with the atoms ; and so this would necessarily 
include the production and destruction of the Iliads also. 

As what the author has in view is* the description of the 
two processes, irrespective of the order in which they are dealt 
with, he begins with the process of destruction hist, though 
this has been referred to last. 


By the measure of Brahma Sc. 


5 

Rimeskas (Twinkling of 



our eyes) „* 

1 Rdshihia, 

30 

Kmthds 

1 Raid. 

15 

Raids 

1 Nddikd. 

30 

Raids 

1 Muhurta. 

30 

Muhurtas ( V. 4i( 

I Ahardtra (day & night.) 

15 

Ahordtras ... 

I Pahsha (Fort-night) 

2 

Pahshas 

1 Mdsa (Month.) 

2 

Mdsas 

1 Pta (Season.) 

6 

Mim or 12 Masm 

I Samvatsara (Year*) 

3 

Plus or 1 Uttardyana iT * 

1 Day of the Gods. 

3 

Plus or 1 Bahshirmyana 

1 Night of^he Gods. 

360 

Days and nights of the Gads 



or 360 of our years 

1 Year of the Gods. 

1200 

Years of the Gods 

The Four Yugas, 

1000 

Four Yogas 

I Day of Brahma . 


Psgo 51. J After the lapse of a hundred years — each year made 
up of 860 such days of Brahma — there comes the time for the 
mial deliverance of the Brahma of the time; and then there arises, 
in the mind oi the Supreme Lord of all worlds whose powers are 
never repressed, a desire for the re-absorption, for purposes of 
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allowing them during the night a little rest from mete m psychic 
troubles, of all living beings, who, during the cycle coming to 
an end, have been undergoing ceaseless troubles attendant upon 
birth and death* 

Immediately after this, there comes about a cessation of 
the functionings of the unseen potential tendencies inhering 
in all the Souls, which tendencies are the productive cause of 
the body, sense-organ and gross elements (related to each Soul). 
On this cessation, there remains no chance far the production, 
of any further body &a And as for those that have already 
appeared, for the destruction of these, there appear certain 
actions or motions, out of the Supreme Lord s destructive wish 
and from the conjunctions of the Souls and atoms. From these 
actions there comes about a disruption of the atoms that form 
the direct or indirect material causes of the Bodies and the 
Sense-organs. This disruption leads to the destruction of the 
conjunction of these atoms ; and thus there comes about the des- 
truction of the Body and all other Gross Substances, all these 
body &c*, becoming destroyed down u> the dkds, the atoms 
alone being left behind. 

"If the created things were destroyed suddenly, then the 
God would be known as 'merciless' and 'doing things without 
any motive V* — In order to guard against this our Author adds 
that all this process of destruction and re-absorption is for the 
purpose of allowing the beings a rest at night, as it were* 

Some people urge the following objection : ‘" There being 
"endless Karmic tendencies of an endless number of Souls the&e 
“tendencies would operate one after the other ( and not all at 
"once) ; consequently while some souls would be desisting from 
“all experiences on account of their Karmic tendencies having 
"all become spent tip in fruition) others would be still under-go- 
ing their experiences, and others still would only be turning to- 
wards future experiences ; and thus the objects of experience 
“functioning cm all sides, there could not he any simultaneous 
"cessation of the bodies and sense-organs &c* JJ 
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This objection is met by the declaration that there is a 
cessation of the operations of the Karmic tendencies. 

The time of the final deliverance of Brahma has been 
figuratively spoken of as f night’ because of that time ressembling 
the night in the point or the cessation of the experiences and per- 
ceptions of ail living beings (who go to sleep at night, and also 
into a long sleep of unconsciousness at the time under 
consideration). 

The Gross-Elements also become destroyed in the same 
manner. That is to say, just as tuere is a destruction of bodies 
and sense-organs, down to the very atoms, so in the same man- 
ner, we have the destruction of the Gross Elements also. That 
is to Jay, by the process of the action and disruption of the 
atoms, there is a successive destruction of the Gross Elements, 
one after the other : — viz : while Water rs still existing, the 
Earth is destroyed; and Water is destroyed before Fire ; and 
this latter is also destroyed before Air, 

After this the atoms continue to exist in their isolated 
state; and also the Souls permeated with the faculties or tendencies 
left upon them by their previous good and evil deeds, continue to 
exist during the same period of time, i. e. during 100 years of 
Brahma, Though Time and Space &c, also exist during this 
time — as these also are eternal— yet the "author speaks of the 
existence of the Souls arid atoms alone, if these did 
not exist at the time, then the atoms could not be developed into 
the product though the Karmic tendencies of the Souls; as such 
it is these that are by far the most important factors deserving 
notice. 

Page 52.] Having thus described the process of destruction, 
the Author proceeds to describe the process of creation : Then 
again 6c, Though during that time the Souls are not endowed 
with life, yet they have been spoken of as ‘ Pranis 1 (‘ living 
beings, ) because of their capability for being endowed with it* 
jin ere arises* in the min d of the Supreme Lord, a desire to 
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bring about the creation, for the purpose of bringing about the 
experiences of pleasure and pain by those Souls. Then the 
Karmic tendencies of the Souls regain their operative powers* 

Though the. creative desire of the Supreme Lord, in the 
shape of an active potency, is one only, and eternal, functioning 
towards the appearance of numberless effects that are simulta- 
neously brought into existence, — yet, at one time it tends to 
bring about destruction, and at another creation, on account of 
the differences in the nature of the particular time and other 
auxiliary circumstances. At the time that it tends towards 
destruction, the Karmic tendencies of the Souls cease in their 
operation, and assume a position of indifference (inactivity or 
latency). And when it tends towards creation, the tendencies 
regain their activity towards the bringing about of their effects* 

The compound * VrUilahdhak J is to be explained as, ( Vrt- 
tik lahdhd yaih it ('those by whom activity has been regained 1 *) 
This compound is found mentioned along with such compounds 
as * ahiidgni 9 with regard to which the position of the two 
constituent words is laid down to be optional; (Panim IT-ii-37) 
just as we have the compound ' daniajaia* \ consequently no 
objection can be taken to the order of the two words in the 
compound. 

Thus then the meaning is that there appear certain actions or 
motions in the air-atoms, oil account of the conjunctions of these 
atoms with Souls, brought about by the active Karmic tendencies 
inhering in these latter* Thus in the appearance of the action 
in the Air-atoms, the air-atoms are the material cause ; the 
conjunctions of the atoms with Souls whose Karmic tendencies 
have begun to be active* constitute the immaterial cause; and the 
Karmic tendency is the instrumental cause. 

These actions bring about the mutual conjunction of the 
air-atoms? From these conjunctions, the Air-diads appear ; then 
the Triads, and so on up to the Gross- Air, which exists vibrat- 
ing in the sky, not having its speed interrupted in any way* 
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Then, in this Air, there appears the Great Reservoir of 
Water, produced, in the same manner as above, out of the 
’Water-atoms, through the Diad 3 inthe same order of triad &c. 
and this reir flowing over the whole universe, not 

being stopped ■ <^4-^ 

After the premia.. t is great Water- reservoir, in this 

same Reservoir, there appears the Solid Earth, out of the Earth- 
atoms. 

Then in this Water- reservoir, appears the Great Mass of 
Fire, produced, in the same manner as described above, out of 
the Fire-atoms ; and not being suppressed by anything else, 
this mass of fire remains shining radiantly. 

Though there is a natural opposition between Fire and 
Water, yet it is on account of the force of the unseen agency 
that it becomes possible for one to be the substratum of the 
other. 

Thus the four Great Material Substances having been pro* 
duced in aforesaid manner, there appears, by reason of mere 
volition or contemplation on the part of the Supreme Lord, out 
of the atoms of Fii* mixed up with the atoms of Earth, the 
Great Egg. It is because this Egg contained particles of Eart h, 
that it could not appear as a Mass of pare fire. 

Page 53.] In this Egg, the Supreme Lord produces the four 
faced Bmkr0, the primeval ancestor of all people {and regions), 
along with the several worlds; and assigns to him the duty of 
producing the creatures. Being thus appointed by the Supreme 
Lord, Brahma, endowed with extreme degrees of Knowledge, 
D is passion and Powers, comes to recognise, by means of his 
knowledge, the Virtues and the Vices of all beings; and on 
account of his Dispassion he does not act with any partiality ; 
and through his Great Power, ho makes them experience e 
results of their deeds. 

Having come to know the fruition of the deeds of living 
beings. Having come to know that such and such should be 
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the results of their previous deeds, Brahxm produces his mental 
sons, Daksha and the rest, whose knowledge, experiences and 
lives are in accordance with their previous deeds— ' mmobborn 
sons ? because produced out of mere volition, —and also the Manus, 
the Gods, and the IJshis, and the hosts of Pirn; and theu out 
of bis mouth, arms, thighs and feet, he produces respectively, 
the B rah m ana, the Ksh.atriya, the Vaieya and the Qudra ; and 
then the other beings, high and low. He connects all these with 
such duties (Dharma\ Knowledge, Dispassion and Power, as are 
indue accord with their previous deeds. [The word A * 
means t d^ete\ thud which lies latent in the self, until the 
experiencing of the result]. He does not deviate one jot from 
this universal law. 

Some people have asserted that the action of an intelligent 
CO lit is always for accomplishing some desirable end (to be 
Horved by that action), or for the removable of something that 
is uu desirable ; at id as none yf those motives- — either of obtain- 
ing something desirable*, or of avoiding something undoairablo- — 
could apply to the case of thy Lord who has all his desires ful- 
filled, it cannot be possible for Him to act iu any way towards 
the creation of the world. 

To this we make the following reply : If is for bringing 
about the experiences of all living beings Sc, That is to say, 
the action of the Lord towards creation is for the sake of others, 
and not for the fulfilment of any desires of his own. 

Objection : “In that case He should have created the 
world abounding in pleasure alone, and not one mixed with 
pain: as the Lord would be moved to create by pure mercy/ 7 

The reply to this is as follows : He recognises the fruits of 
the deeds of living Wings. That .is to say, though He is moved 
to act for the sake of others, yet He does not create a world 
of pleasures alone ; as His creative operation is regulated by the 
variegated Karmic tendencies of living beings. Nor is this in- 
compatible with His mercifulness ; as pain serves the Man s 
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useful purpose of producing io his mind a non-attachment to 
the things of the world- Nor is the fact of His acting in accor- 
dance with the previous good and bad deeds of beings incom pat- 
able with hi s independent and Supreme Godly character ; be- 
cause it is He that joins them to such ‘duties, knowledge } dis- 
passion and power 1 as are in due accord with their own Karmic 
tendencies. That is to say, how could He cease to be the 
Supreme Lord, by awarding to each being results in accordance 
with his respective deeds ? For certainly, the master does not 
cease to be a master by making awards to his servants in 
accordance with their merits* 

Page 540 To this process of creation the following objection 
is raised ; "At the beginning of creation, the living beings would 
not know the meaning af any words, as no convention (on which 
the denotations of words are based) could have been fixed upon 
till then ; and hence at that time there could be no use or 
words* 1 ' 

The basis for meeting this objection is supplied by the 
text : “ Mental Sons &c" It is the soul with a body born of 

the womb that, on account of the great pains suffered in the 
womb, loses all memory of previous experiences; The Rsbis, the 
Prajapatis and the Manus, on the other hand, being produced 
from the mind, have such bodies as are not born of the womb ; 
and as such there being no reason for their losing their memo- 
ries, they are found to be directly connected with their Karmic 
tendencies, and duly endowed with the reminiscences of previous 
experiences ; and hence these Beings recall all their verbal usage 
of the previous creation; juut as a man after sleep remembers 
things seen before he went to sleep; and having recalled these 
words, these Beings carry on the usage among themselves ; and 
from tins usage, the living beings of that cycle come to know the 
meanings of those words ; and these on their turn carry on the 
usage, and hand it on to future generations, 

Qmstion ; “ What are the proofs for the existence of GodT 
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This proof is in the form of Scriptural Authority and 
Inferential Reasoning* 

This Inferential Reasoning is— The four Great Elementary 
Substances are preceded by some one having a knowledge of 
them, because they are effects,— anything that is an effect is 
preceded by one having a cognition of it, as for instance, the 
jar (which Is always preceded by the potter), — and the four Great 
Elementary Substances are effects,— hence they must be prece- 
ded by one having a knowledge of them. 

Objection : “ The premiss of this inference (that the Ele- 

mentary Substances are effects) is not duly cognised by any 
means of right motion, — £ i. the fact of the Earth being an effect 
cannot be regarded as duly established/ 1 

Reply : This is not right; as the Earth &a are made up 
of parts; and everything that- has parts Is an effect, as for 
im.fmmo ihe jar ; the Earth &c. have parts, — hence they must be 
effects. 

Objection : — "An Inferential Reasoning is operative only when 
“the invariable Concomitance (upon which it is based) has been 
“duly recognised; as for the invariable coucomi lance of the charac- 
ter of an effect and that of being preceded by one having know- 
“ledge of it, this can never be known from the case of the jar and such 
“other sub stances ; as in the case of the sprouting of the seed we 
“find that the sprouting appears at the same time as the cognition 
“of the sprout by the person who had sown the seed ; and hence in 
"thiscase we do not find any precedence of the doer with the know- 
ledge of the effect over the appearance of the effect. Nor could 
“the sprout &c. be included in the subject of the inference in ques- 
tion; as it is only after the invariable concomitance has been duly 
“cognised, and the Inference bas begun to operate, that we pro- 
ceed to distingnisbthe Subject and Predicate &e, of the Inference, 
“for the benefit of the opponent ; while in the case in question 
(C (of th$ sprout) it is found to be always Included in a cognition 
“contrary to the concomitance ; and as such, there could be no 
“cognition of the necessary concomitance/ 1 
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Reply : If there be no recog ration of the invariable con- 
comitance simply on account of there being no perception of 
duality or difference (between the time of the appearance of 
the sprout and the knowledge thereof by the sower),— then, in 
that case, we could never rightly arrive at the Sd^ii d ft ya tod f 8 h t a 
inference of the moving of the sun, which has been put forward 
by the author of the Bkdshya on the Mimdnsd- Sutras. As 
therein also, we find that it is merely the fact of the stars 8zc. 
having assumed different positions, and not that of their having 
moved, that is perceived at the same time as the cognition of their 
other positions preceded by the movement of Devadatta (the 
observer) from one place to another. 

Objection: “ In tho case of the stars, in as much as the 
“n on -perception of mov I fVj could be possible on account of the 
“difference in the position (or the great difference in space) be- 
tween the observer and the stars, or the difference in their 
“positions, (the one being on the Earth while the others are in 
“the sky) , — this non -perception could not set aside the effect ol 
“the repeated seeing of the sun, which is unconditionally effective 
“towards bringing about a cognition of the necessary concomi- 
tances; specially as the two do not pertain to the same subject/* 

Reply : In that case* in the case in question also, the non- 
perception of the cognition of the sprout (before its actual 
appearance) may be due to the difference in nature between 
that and the doer (the Sower), who is bodiless (while the sprout 
is bodied) and hence the affectiveness of the repeated percep- 
tions operating unconditionally could not be set aside by the 
said non-perception. 

Page 55 ] Objection : “Then again, does the above Inferen- 
tial Reasoning establish only the Creator, or a Creator capable of 
“creating the Earth &e. ? If it prove a mere creator, then what 
“is desired is not accomplished. As what you seek to prove is not 
“a mere agent, like ourselves; as any such person having a limited 
“vision could not create the Earth &c. Then as for an agent 
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“capable of creating the earrh dbc. } such a one cannot be 
r< proved to exist, — as there could be no (cognisable) concomitance 
“with such a one ; and through concomitance too, we could only 
“prove the existence of an agent similar in nature to the one 
“perceived in the case brought forward as the corroborative 
“instance/* 

Reply : Tnis obi action does not apply to the case ; as what I 
the Inference is sought to prove is not any particular kind of 
creator. Ail that the premiss put forward proves is the fact of the 
Substances under consideration being preceded by an intelligent 
being in general ; and this necessarily establishes his particular 
character in the shape of the capability of creating the Earth 
&c. — as the existence of no general entity can be proved without 
the accompaniment of a particular characteristic. 

Objection: “Let the existence of the general entity be 1 
not established ; what of that ? u 

Reply : Not so ; because the concomitance of the gen oral 
entity is not set aside along wills jLn caumincaa, If an Influence 
did not establish that which is invariably concomitant with the 
: Reason or Probans, then the sight of smoke too would not prove 
the existence of Fire in general ; as in this case too the existence 
would not be established of the particular Fire, which has not 
yet been perceived to be in any way related to the smoke seen ; 
and no Universal Essence of Fire could have an existence apart 
from a particular Fire. 

Objection : “An Inferential Reasoning has two fee tors— one 
“consisting of the recognition of invariable concomitance between 
“the Proband'iim and the Proham ( the Major Premiss) ; and 
“another in tkeeognifcion of the relationship be tween the Subject- and 
“the Prgbam or middle term (the minor Premiss); and the Major 
j! “Premiss establishes the existence of the generality, and the 
j “Minor Premiss establishes that of the particular, in the farm of 
J “the Fire located in the mountain (wherefrom thesmoke is 
“a issuing). If it were not so, wherein would lie the use of r 
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“Minor Premiss? And whepl could be the validity of that 
“Inference which applies to- something that had been previously 
“cognised ? ” 

Heply : If such be the case, then, the same may be said 
with regard to the inference of God’s existence also. As apart 
from £ attach meat/ all other charaetereetics of the * Actor ’ in 
general are present in God also* 

The objectors standpoint may be thus summed up: “ An 
''Inference establishes the e sis ton c& of a particular entity also, 

■ w hen t her e is no me an s of r t g b t kno w 3 edge p o i n ting to the 
“contrary; as for Instance, in the case of the Smoke and Fire, we 
“find no mcongmity in the Inference, from smoke, of the parti- 
cular fire located in the mountain side; specially as we often 
' fi ud the ind ividual pa ct i c it l ats (of ge ii e r a I i t ie s )■ o oe u py I n g d i tier - 
“ent points in space and, time- In the case of the inference of God 
“however, we cannot have any individual particular' proved, as we 
“have means of right knowledge pointing to the contrary. For Ins- 
tance, the Inference cannot prove the fact of the effects (Earth 
‘‘*11) b&ng preceded by a Body (of the God) - because if there 
“be a body, it would necessarily contain the Sense-organs ; and 
“having these organs, the God could not have any knowledge of 
“the mate rial causes (atoms), the accessories (in the shape of the 
“Karmic tendencies of Souls) and the potencies of various ins- 
“trumentaUties— ail of which are siiperBensumis, — in the matter 
“of the creation. of Earth &c. ; arid as such He could not be the 
“creato-r of these. Then as for the creation not being preceded 
“by a Body (of God), it is absolutely impossible- to prove- this; be- 
cause, m a matter of fact, we find that what a doer (of any act) 
“does is- — I) to ascertain the power or capability of the i nstrm 
“merits, (2) to desire to Fulfil the particular act by means of 
“those instni moots, (3J to put forth an effort, (4) to put the 
“body into action, (5) to supervise over the various causes 

$ This sentence as it stands In the printed tejefc La not uit^Uigiiilc ; Nur Lira 
the translator an-y M 8. by him ; bo he has translated the setitenee in accord ance 
with the only possible interpretation of which it wad capable. 
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“(material and others), & (6) to do the act : and If he does not 
"'tifee&rtain, or desire, or put forth his effort, or put his body into 
“action, he docs not do the act. And from theseaffiramtive and nega- 
tive universal instances (of the acfirc# with the aseeftainirig &c.) 
“we conclude that like the Intelligence, (of God) the Body also would 
“he a necessary means to the production of effects, —as indicated by, 
"the same mentis by which the invariable concomitance is recognised 
“after a due recognition of all conditions a ad limitations : and beiice 
“we cannot discard this notion oi the necessity of the previous exis- 
tence of the Body; just as in the case of the inference from smoke, 
“we do not discard the notion of the capacity in Fire of being pro - 
“liuced out of (or of changing the condition of) parts. Even with all 
“this, if you discard the notion of the existence oi the Body, tbetv 
“you can as reasonably discard the notion of that of Buddhi 
“also. It might be argued that—' God, being possessed of great 
“power 1 , would bring about the creation, even without having a 
“body or intelligence for Himself ; hut He could not do so without 
“a knowledge* of the nature of the material and accessory causes; 

“as no such action is met with in ordinary experience. but 
“in that case my purpose also has become fulfilled ; ;ei mere 
“desire not being operative without the intervention of effort, it 
“13 not as capable of bringing about effects as the Body which 
“operates directly by itself 

Page 560 “ It may be asked— where, in that case, would 
“there be room for the general precedence of an intelligent 
“creator? 1 But as a matter of fact, there could be no room for 
“it; as such a creator could not rightly be regarded either as 
“bodied or bodiless; and the existence of a mere 'generality, 
“without the specifications (in the shape of corporeality or other- 
“wise), cannot be established. It may be asked— what is the 
“flaw in the' Inferential argument put forward in support ofsuch 
“a being 1 1 We reply that there is no actual flaw j but the man k 
“who m the absence of any specific character, would put forward ^ \ 
“an argument to prove the improvable existence of the mere jf. 
“generic entity, which, in such a case/ would be as much ah ab- f 
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"surdity as the hare's horn,’ would stand sell-condemned ; just 

j „ ilke ^ Wh ° WOuIi;! take U P a sW P aword to strike at empty 
^ space. If you should not be satisfied without my showm- 
^ome flaw m your inference, then we would point out that it is 
^ open to i,he fallacy of Kalatyaydpidishia: in as much as the 
' <| ^‘ erence of precedence of a bodiless being is set aside bv 
„ J* ^ e . at)S wiiere!) y the invariable concomitance (of cause and 
*. e , C . J** loco S nise d l aQ d the invariable concomitance thus con- 
■ra icoing the desired character of bodilessness, the Inference 
. becomes open to the fallacy of ■ Vif^kaoiradU,’ which is only 
a IWrtwmar frota of the fallacy of Virudka’” ' 

To the above we make the following reply; Does the 
nature of the actor necessarily consist in being bodied 1 or does 
it consist in the character of being the operator of instruments 
recogmsed as tapuble of bringing about the necessary effects f 
e armer alternative could not be accepted ; as in that case a 
person m deep sleep, or one who is not doing anything towards 
an act™ would also have tube regarded as the ‘actor’' as 
even m these conditions he would have his body all the samel 
Ve must then accept the second alternative ; as it is only when 
this character is present that we find the effect coming about. 
This cuar^ter can belong to a bodiless being also • as we find in 
the case o: toe Soul (which is an immaterial thing; operating to- 
wards the moving of the body. It might be argued tbaftfee 
Dody belongs to the soul, who has obtained it through its pre- 
vious deeds (and as such the operating Soul canaot be regarded 
as strictly bodiless). True, the body belongs to the Soul ■ but 
U li UOt tha uoJ T tha * supplies' the force imcallir^ itself- ■ 
" “ ny S “ 0h 1C °f^ ioa ¥ itsslf would involve /emit 

may be urged om the body rn v be regarded as the means 
m .impulsion, mas much as it is the object of the um*M n or 
Lut in the case of God also we have the atom Rs the object to 
D6 impel jed or operated upon. 

Objection: “The impelling of the Soul’s body is found to 
be brought about by desire and effort ; and not when the body : 
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does Hot exist ; and from this we infer that the body is the 
means or author of its own impelling, through the said desire 
and effort/* 

Reply: Not so ; as the body can be only accepted as im- 
pel liag or giving rise to desire and effort (and nob to its own 
operations). After the desire and effort have been brought 
about, and when these begin to operate towards impelling (the 
body to a certain course of action)* the body ceases to be the im- 
pelling agent; as the b>dy being the objeet of this impelling 
could not, at the same time, be its doer. And thus we find that 
there is no similarity between the action of the soul and that of 
the body. Then again, wo often meet with cases where certain 
inanimate things are moved to action by an intelligent being, 
merely through his own desire and effort, independently of all 
od ious of the body. On the other band, we never find any action 
: p:iri, from an intelligent being All these facts go to establish 
the existence of God. 

Objection : 11 F J he body would be necessary lor the produc- 

tion of desire and effort also/ 1 

Reply : The body may be required for the appearance of 
such desire and effort as are adventitious; where however those 
are natural, the body would not be necessary. Nor is there any 
inconsistency in believing the Intellect, Desire and Effort to be 
eternal as we have seen, in the case of Colour &c„ that they are 
of two kinds— eternal and non-eternal ; and the same could very 
well be the case with Intellect &c., also. 

This is the ultimate point at which the discussion with 
regard to the existence of God must rest* We now proceed with 
the discussion as to the details of the process (of creation). 

Page 57-] Objection ; H The atoms themselves presided over 
by the Souls would operate towards creation (and as such there 
would be no need of an extraneous God.)* 5 

Reply: This cannot be ; becat ie the Souls depend for 
their cognitions upon the sense-orgai 3 obtained in accordance 
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with their previous deeds ; and as such before they have obtain* 
ed the physical body, they could not have the cognition of any 
thing (and hence they could not superintend the operations of 
the. atoms). 

Objection 1 , '"The Souls also are endowed with a natural 
intelligence pervading over all things {and hence there could 
be no absence of cognition),” 

Reply : If the (cognitive) intelligence of the soul were 
natural to it (and remained with it always), then, by what 
agency could this intelligence have been deranged, whereby 
when the soul comes to have a body (after birth), he looks 
upon all things as wholly new, {If the intelligence had remain- 
ed with the soul permanently nothing would be new to it). 

Objection 1 . “On account of the disappearance of the 
bodily covering (at death), the Intelligence turns inwards into 
the soul itself, and does not operate outwards (towards cogni- 
tions).” 

Reply : In as much as the Intelligence is all-pervading, 
it could never cease tube connected with cognisable objects : 
and being eternal, its character of illuminating (making cognis- 
able) objects could never cea?e to exist ; and as such wliat could 
be the meaning of the said £ disappearance 7 , ? 

0 bj ec tmn ; £ ; W h at we mean by 4 d i so p p ea r a n ce 1 is t li o 
stopping of the f unctioning (of Intelligence) ” 

Reply: If such be the case, then how could the souls 
have any cognition of objects ? 


Objection: “In certain cases the functioning of the In- 
telligence does not cease (and io these cases the Soul would have 
the cognitions)/* 

Reply : Whence this diversity/? 

Objection : " It is due to the peculiarities of the proximity 

of sense-organs.” 
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Reply: In that case, the {’auctioning of Intelligence to- 
wardfe objects of cognition would he dependent upon the, sense- 
organs, and would not be brought hot bayu mere proximity of 
the object to the Intelligence, Then again, as even though, 
the Intelligence i?> alUp^rvading, yet it is not found to operate 
upon (make cognisable) all things in the world, — and as if all 
cognitions were brought about by the Intelligence independently 
by itself there would be no use for the sense-organs,— it is only s 
reasonable to hold that the Souls, so long as they have no bodies, 
do not have the cognitions of objects. In support of this, we 
have the declaration ; f Tbe self-bom One sent forth the senses 
outwards, hence it is that one perceives the outside and not the 
inside/ [Kathopamshat. I\ 7 — l] And nut having auv cognitions, 
the Souls could not be the superin tenders or controllers of the 
smiseorgans ; consequently it is necessary to assume a certain 
controller above i hose S >uU, who would have: the character of the 
Creator, sin 1 who would be oumisei mt and fid] of pure inherent 
knowledge; specialty as no opsradon of non dhl^Jbgent things 
could be p ossi b 1 e without i b o age n c y of an i u t e 11 i go u t co n t ro lieu . 

We are now going to explain whether inis controller is one 
or many. If there were many of them, then if they were 
not omniscient, they would be as power ‘ess as ourselves and 
if all of them were omniscient, then in as much as pne Buck 
omniscient controller would be enough mr ail purposes, there 
would be no use for the others. IS; or would there be any cause 
for a constant unanimity among many persons, all of whom 
would be equally independent and important ; and this want of 
unanimity would, at times, interfere with the production of the 
desired effect. It all oi them were to act in accord aoco with toe 
wish of any one oi them, then the character of the Lord 'would 
belong to this one, an l not to the others, as we find the case of , 
a number of p e rso n s acting as trust, e es o fa t e tnpi e, t h a t 1 n as 
much as there is a unanimity of purpose among them i ith a 
view to their business, each of them is not regarded as the ! 'Lord 
or ‘Master/ 
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, t . ThUS theD the ^ reator > whose existence has been proved 
| V ’e peculiar character of his creations, -being omniscient. 
He could not be without specific cognition with regard to any 
; ' , ;,’‘ C ' j 161100 be could have no misconception (false know- 

, e V’ ahva l' s dl!e t0 the non -recognition of the pecu- 

uan res oi objects. There being no misconception, He would 

*r° at , taCh “ eat 0r aversior b b«th of which proceed from 
noep ion (Ignorance). In the absence of attachment and 

aversion, He would have tvo activity, which proceeds from these' 
am as such He would have no virtue or vice, which are produced 
by actions. There being no virtue and vice, there would be no 
pleasure and pain, which proceed from virtue and vice res- 
pecuveljt And as He would always be directly pemewS 
..mgs He could never have mere memories or Impressions ' and 
| . hence the Supreme Lord is held to possess only eight qualities. 

S that r 10 * 0f 50me P S °P )e Others however hold 

! that to God belongs pure and unimpeded Intelligence alone 

I! T2 ■ °? ativ9 PW6r; “ nd these P«opfe do not 

,. f ttG esisfcence « Him of Desire and Effort; and so 
according to them God has only six qualities. 

! f, a§e 5Slj1 Is this Go<1 ftlso bound (like the other Souls), or is 
einm f He cannot be bound; as ho is without klesha and 

1 ° dier * ID f®’ wl 7 Uch are tlie causes *>f being bound, and which 
are called Bandhana’ ( ■Bondage’ ). Nor could He be regarded 
as fiee; as 1 liberation ’ is synonymous with the removal 
o ndage ^and as such could not belong to one who has had no 
enrage) He may however be regarded as ‘ever free’,— as has 
been declared by the revered Patanjali : ‘ God is the particular 
. person who is untouched by troubles, actions with their fruitions 
and residua' [ Yogasutras. I 24.] 

SECTION (6). 

Aka§a. 

Text {.pi) A idea,, lime and Space, having no lovjer 

SCO —— — — , — ™ — ■ — ■ 
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species, these are three technical names given to 
the individuals themselves. II-i-27, 29-31 

Vj Ahar * a qualities aU — Sound, Humber, Dimension 

Sep lateness, ton) unction and Di sj it notion 

TII-1-22. 

Sound cannot be the property of those substances that 
can be touched. ~(l) because, being perceptible, 
Us production is not preceded by any quality in 
the material cause of the substance (to which it 
belongs) , (3 ) because it does not pervade over, 
and is not coeval with, the substance to which it 
belongs ; (3) because it is perceived elsewhere 
than in the substratum wherein it is produced. 

I cannot be regarded as belonging to the Soul, 
because it is ‘perceptible by an external sense- 
orguv; (2) because it is perceived by other souls ; 
(<>) because it > s not found to inhere in the soul; 
and (4) bemuse it is perceived as apart f rom all 
t.,ui of 1. It cannot be the quality of Apace, 
'Jim^ and Mind, (1) because it is perceptible by 
the Ear, and (2) because it is a ‘ Vigeshagvna’ 
(a specific quality). And thus the only substance 
to which it could belong as a quality, and be a 
d Mi ng wishing feu £ are of, is Abica. (1 1-i-2 4 to 2 7 j. 

As the distinguishing feature- oj sound is common to all 
Akdca, this is regarded as one only. II-i-30,29. 

From this unity follows its individual separateness 
or isolation. II-i-31. 

AHidqa being spoken oj as ‘ vibhu’ (omnipresent or al‘- 
pmiading), it points io its Dimension l ing 
the largest or highest. VII-i-22, 

In as much as A/edpa is spoken of as the cause of sound, 
it follows that it has Con) unction and Disjunc- 
tion. II-i-31, 
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-lliuz then, being eji> lowed with qualities, and not being 
located in ajiy thing else, it is regarded as a 
substance. And in as much as it has no cause, 

either homogenous or heterogenous, it is eternal 

114-18. 

5 @ 3 dn the shape of the Auditory sense-organ it is the 
cause of the perceiving of sound, by all living 
beings. The Auditory sense-organ again is ike 
name given to that part of the Akdgti which is calU d 
•J/.e Cavity of the Ear ’ ; it is aided by the virtue 
«nci vice (of souls) that bring about the experienc- 
%ng of sound. This sense-organ being eternal 
(as a portion of Akfgaf deafness is caused by 
a derangement of its accessoincs. II-ii-21. 

Commentary. 

For the sake of brevity, the author points out, in a single 
place, the differentiating qualities of A ki$*, Time and Space. 
Each o. those bemg one only, there are no lower genuses of these; 
a ' a always resides in a n n other of individuals, anil there 

■ being no Lower genus, the names,—' Aka-; a,’ ‘Time’ and ‘Space’— 
must he regarded as merely c invention ul, and not as based upon 
any genuses, like the name ' Earth ’ & That is to say, these 
names also are mere differentiating qualities. Tiiat name is 
called ' conventional ’ (or ‘ technical ’), which without any reason, 
is agreed upon as applying to a certain thing pointed out from 
among a number of things, -a g. ‘ this is Dmvlatta’ ; on the 
other Hand, that name is called 1 naimittUca * which is agreed 
upon on the bads of a certain reason, 

Ifie author next proceed to take each of these separately. 
Among these three, Ahdca has the distinguishing feature of 
having the qualities of Sound &c. 

Objection: "What proof is there for the existence of d% m $a ? 
Some people urge that it is Perception ; as is evinced by the 
fact of our having an idea through the eye, of a flying bird ! 
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bemg at a certain point, and not at another. But tins is not 
correct: as a substance which (like t) is devoid of form and 
colour cannot be amenable to visual perception, and as for the 
idea, in the case of the flying bird, of the substratum or place 
in the sky at which the bird is seen, this substratum appears 
to be nothing else besides the extended field of light.” 

In view of this toe Author proceeds to show that Sound 
cannot be the properly of any other substance, — thereby seeking 
to establish the existence of d'kdga, by a Parieesha-l nferenee* 

(1; Sound is not preceded by (an outcome of) any quality 
in the material cause of its substratum ; as like the colour of 
the cloth &e. it appears after its substratum has been produced. 

(2) Then again* like pleasure &e.> it cannot be a specific 
quality of such things as can be touched Nor should one 
think that this negativing of the fact of Sound being a specific 
quality of such things indicates that it is a generic or ordinary 
piopeity of these. As Sound is a quality which, alike in its 
specific and generic forms* is perceptible by a single external 
sense-organ ; and hence* like colour and the rest, it is only a 
speeiji c quality (and hence the negativing of specific sound 
means the preclusion of all sound). The Colour and other 
qualities of the atoms of earth <fee. are the specific qualities 
of such substances as can be touched ; and they are such as are 
not preceded by any quality in the material cause of their 
substratum ; for the simple reason that atoms (which are their 
substratum) are not caused entities; hence in order to preclude 
these colour (which are not perceptible 1 , our author has 
the qualification added * white being perceptible ? to Sound. 

(3) then again* Sound is not coeval with the suhstanc? 
in which it is produced; as for instance* we And that th< 
couch still exists though the sound produced in it has long 
disappeared. For this reason too* like pleasure* etc. it cannot be 
the specific quality of things that can be touched. Herein 
also, the same being the case with the colour of the Earth-atom 
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^ 6Ven iB destroyed by con — 

h fire,-— and as such the argument being found to be defective 

, ei ; gt0 ° Wlde ’ wemust ' with this also, the words 

££ (Whicb ^ the colour 

Page 60 .} (i). Another reason is put forward— As it is perceived 
heiohere than in it, substratum. If Sound were the quality of 
thmgs that can be touched, then We should have to speak of the 
Conch and such other things as its substratum ; and the Lund 
proeee lag 10m the oonch is perceived elsewhere than to these 
things i. e. in the drum of the Bar ; and because as a rule th*> 
hnzhty of one th *g could not be perceived apart from it, we 
' nnot regard Sound as the quality of any such substance. 

place^ftf 10 ” 1 > ' ^ ^ SOl ‘ nd timt is P ercelved “ s io the same 

fact' that- a ll ° 0nChj an<1 ^ tbe perce P tiori h made possible by the 
. ) the sense-organ pervades ail over the world.” 

near n T ^ '' u ^ ?** DOt be 1 f ° r if ifc we 80 then the sound 

equally vvell^ 6 ** ^ at * d!Staaee from us * would be perceived * 

in “ n ° a & tbe ^nse-organ is all -pervading vet, 

uc as it would be moved to activity only by tbe purpose 
or the person (to whom it belongs; it would apprehend Tts 

t , ^ GC , S , 0IJ y Wtien ,fc would move out from its resting place f in 

ccter of# Wlth T ° PeratlVe ****** iU keepi ^ with char- 
I, "r ^PPrehension of the object concerned ; and as such 

lerewou e no absence of restriction ( as to the perceptibi- 
lity of near and distant sounds).” P 

rm< JieP f v lbe Sense ' or = ans are for the purpose of the per- 
' PU °” °f objects-;} the perception of the object is dependent 

rrr‘ i,v : "ft (<,f tbe ° rg “ ,) ■ ** « *** * 

eueretc' ■ to ° 16 nothin 8 *P»rt from these operative 

, vc J A V ’ apart from these would be useless, and 

i _ jd have no evid ence for its existence. Now then, the operative 
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energy of the Ear does not, as a matter of fact, go to the place 
where its object is situated* and then apprehend it; as if it were 
so, then as m the ease of visual perception, so in that of auditory 
perception also, there could be no doubt as to the direction 
from which the sound proceeds Nor could the quality itself 
come out of its own substratum f to the places of the sense-organ); 
nor can the -sou a 1 in the conch be said to produce other sounds 
m the interval (between the conch and the E tr) ; as in the case 
a±1 qualities of tangible substances, we find, it is only in 
another substance produced out of those substances, that the 
specific qualities of these latter are found to produce like 
qualities in these produced substances; while in the case of the 
couch, we do not find, in the interval between the couch arid the 
Ear, any substance produced out of the conch { wherein the 
sound of the conch could produce another sound) ; nor can there 
be an apprehension of that which does not reach the sense-organ; 
as otherwise there would be many absurd possibilities ; hence it 
must be admitted that if the sound were a quality of the couch, 
it could never be perceived (heard). As a matter of fact how- 
ever we do find it being perceived ; hence It is this perception 
that proves the fact of its being the quality of a substance other 
than any such as the conch and the like ; — this other substance 
being one that pervades over the space intervening between the 
conch and the Ear, and wherein the sound proceeding from the : 
conch would produce successive sounds, till the proximity of the 
Eat is reached, and its perception duly accomplished . 

The author next proceeds to show that Sound cannot be 
the quality of the Soul, 

(I) Because it is perceptible by an external sense* organ. 
The Ear is an external sense-organ-; because it always manifests 
( jr makes perceptible), extern d objects, like the Eye. TW ~ 
again, Sound is made perceptible by that organ, as its perception j 
is found to appear only so long as the organ exists. And that 
which it perceptible by the external sense-organs cannot be a 
quality of the. Soul ; as we find in the case of Colour and other 
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qualities (perceived by the externa! souse- Qrg&osJ, Hence it 
must be concluded that Sound cannot be bite property of the 
Soul. 

(S). For the- following reason too, Sound cannot belong 
to the Soul : it is perceived by other Spuds — i. e> ib is 

perceived by many cognising Souls. In the case of the sound 
proceeding from the lute, we hod that the saoie sound that is 
heard by one man is also heard by another person at the 
same place, through the series of sound- vibrations ( emanating 
from the kite). Such is not found to he the case with Pleasure 
and other such internal qualities (belonging to the Soul). Hence 
differing in this important point from the recognised qualities of 
the Soul, Sound cannot be regarded as a quality of that. 

(3) . Also became it is not found to inhere in the 

Soul, In this ressembling the qualities of Colour etc. (which do 

not belong to the Soul). 

Objection : s< It has not been proved that Sound does not 
inhere in the Soul * 

Reply : Not so ■ because, as a matter of fact we End that 
Sound like Colour &c, r is perceived as something external, white 
all the qualities of the Soul arc perceived as internal 

(4) Sound cannot be a quality of the Soul - — because it is 

always perceived as distinct from all notions of l —that is 
to say it is not perceived as existing in the same substratum as 
the idea of “ lb It k a well-recognked fact that, that which 
k a quality of the Soul is always perceived as being in the same 
substratum as the notion of ( I . ] — e* §* ‘ I am happy, lam 

unhappy ’ and the like, (where happiness is cognised , as exist- 
ing in the Soul which is also spoken of as *L) r Sound is never 
found to be perceived in the same manner ; hence it cannot 
be a quality of the Soul. 

Objection: " We have such a notion as f I am a man of 
pleasant words 3 pr iyavdgaham ’ where the ‘word k ex- 
pressed as existing in the same substratum as the notion of I . 
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Reply : True ; but in this assertion the f 3 3 is spoken of as 
one capable of giving utterance to pleasant words, and not as 
the sastratum of those. As for instance, in the case of the 
Sounds proceeding from the drum, we. never recognise the drum 
as the substratum of the sound (but only as emitting it.) 

Page 610 In order to show that Sound cannot he a property of | 
Space, or of Time, or of the Mind,— the Author adds the reason 
hec ittm H is perceptible by the Ear. The sense of this is that 
the qualities of Conjunction and the like, which are accepted by , 
both parties as belonging to Space, Time and Mind, are never 
found to be perceptible by the Ear; while Sound is found to be 
perceptible by it; hence Sound cannot be a quality of those. 

Then again, the very fact of Sound being a Specific quality 
proves that it; cun not belong to Space, fee., which do not possess 
.my specific qualities. This is what is meant by the expression 
heaaitHC U A a npecific qnMMy-~w\i fch embodies the argument: 
Sound is not u qualify of Space, I 1 ! mo and Mind, because it is 
a specific quality, - like Pleaauru &c. 

Objection : c ‘ For proving a single fact, it k use less to 
bring forward a Urge number of argiinaettfc&T 

Reply ; The uselessness of other proofs in a matter proved ' 
by one proof— is this uselessness due to the fact of there being 
no good arising from them, or to the fact of no further argu- 
ments being needed by men? It cannot be the former ; as we 
find that the later proofs are also found to actually serve a use- 
ful purpose, just like the first proof. Nor k it that men do not f 
need further proofs. As we hud that, in the case of a tiling that 
is exceptionally sweet in its nature, and which gives additional 
pleasure at each sight or experience of It,— there is a desire to see 
it again and again, even after it has been seen once ; e. g. in 
I the case of a dear child. Even in a case where men should not 
require further proofs, we find that the man is urged to activity 
as much by the later, as by the former proofs ; and as such 
I . none could be rejected as altogether useless. Specially as they 
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are found to serve the distich tty useful purpose ofoil pointing 
out the same object. 

Objection : " When there is a pound fog of what has already 
been pounded ;(3oiiig of what has already been done), there can 
be no cessation of activity in the same line ; and this will 
lead to no useful result. As what the former proof does is also 
to point out the object with a view to which the other person 
is urged to activity towards a useful purpose; and when this 
object h is been once pointed out by that proof, any other proof 
for the s iuia effect, p mU not b rve the sam^ degree of operative 
instrumentality (towards the same end)/ 3 

Reply : Not so ; because towards its own object the latter 
proof has the same degree of operative mstru mentality as any other 
If it were not so, there would be no validity for the cognitions 
appearing in a continuous senes : as every one of these refer is to 
the same object; and even tfcp slight differences in the point of 
time of each of these are no t quite perceptible. Nor would this 
lead to a regresias ad infinitum ; as. the series would naturally 
stop when there would be no means for the appearance of the 
cognition. 

Question: "Even though Sound may not be a quality 
of Earth and the other seven substances, yet what has that got 
to do with the existence of Akdm fo 3 

The Author supplies the answer — * Paviceshut\ (by ‘ex- 
clusion 1 ). That is to say, Sound is a quality ; a qualify could 
not exi st wit b on t g o m e thi n g in w h ic hit w cm hi subsist; it d o es 
not subsist in Earth and the other seven substance except 
Aka$a ] hence that in which the quality of Sound subsists fo 
Akd^ci j this is the reason which, by exclusion, proves the exis- 
tences & r *d gives us an idea, of Ak&ga. The proper form of the 
inferential argument would be this Sound is a quality of a 
substance other than the Earth &c.— because while being a 
quality, it is not found to subsist in the Earth and the other 
seYen substances ; that which is not, a quality of some other 
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substance can nev i' be a quality and yet not subsist in the 
Earth and the other seven substances, — as a corroborative ins- 
tance we have the case of Colour &c> which proves the proposi- 
ti on by the kw of contraries. 

The fact of Sound being a quality of Akdm, has been 
pennies \ out by m ans of the argument brought forward to prove 
the existence of Ahdpa itself; and the author now proceeds to 
p lint out other qualities o: Ak -ga, such as Number and tie rest. 

Page 82 ] The. d is t i ny a i Ad ay / 6 ■ t 1 (,r$ of Stand belay cnmaion 
&c Sound is the distinguishing feature of Ak&fCLi and as Sound is 
common to a!! Ak&$<& 7 it proves that Ahx§a is one only; -that is 
to say, in the absence of any proof for any diversity or multipli- 
city thereof. 

Objection ; "Sounds are many, in the shape of the loud, the 
louder and so forth/ 5 

M p'y ; True ; but it is not in this form of loud & a that 
sound is the distinguishing foaUiro of /t to which it belongs 
only as a quality ; and cei'Utsuly the qttiidtf/ of sound is one only, 
and being common to the J/rdf it could not in any way bo 
indicative of the diversity in its substrate ; on l as for the di ver- 
sities of head" &c 7 it is quite possible for these to proceed from 
a single substratum, through the diversities in the originating 

cause. 

P om this singleness follows its individual isolation 
In as much as there arc no proofs for the diversity of Akdm it 
is universally recognised as one only ; and this also proves its 
Isolation or separateness, 

Some people hold that unity is not a particular number, 
but is only the specific form of the object. Bat for these people, 
there could be no such expression as ‘one jar/ as the two words 
being synonymous, it wnuld be taut dogi cab 

Others hold Isolation or separates,; to be natural to ah 
things .But these pe >ple w -uU have a cognition ot the separate- 
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ness o i a thing without; any i lea of the other thing (from which 
it is separate),— just as we have of unity. As a m after of fact, 
however, tills is nob possible; as the itei of separate, ess that 
people have is always in this form — ‘this is separate /rpni that’ 
(which involves an idea. of both things). Therefore Unity and 
Separateness cannot he regarded as one and the same. 

i&tcct being spoken of as alt-perm ling, it indicates the 
fad of its Dimension being the highest. The fact of Ak'ca 
being a safest-. noe having prove! that it has Dimension, the 
SMra^Tno IkBga is great because of its all -pervading character’ 
shows that it is endowed with the highest Di -nension. Whatever , 1 
is all-pervading has the greatest Dimension, ~e. g. the Sou] _ 

and Akaga is all-pervading therefore this too has the area test 
Dimension. ° 

Question ; “ How is the all-pervading character of Jkrca 
proved?” . ■ ^ 

Answer : This is proved by the fact of sound being priced 
wera not all-pervading, then Mnnd coaid 
not bo produced everywhere; as mthont its material oaose, «, effect 
“ be produced (nod Iff* is the material cose ofeoood). All 
he so ™ dtl3at is produced, m heaven, in the skv, or on the earth 
must be regarded as inhering in one and the same substrate — 
because they all belong to the class of ‘sound’, like the sound 
th.It is heard, and that which is produced in the starting : the 
act oi the sound as it is heard, and as it is produced in the 
beginning, inhering in one and the same subs' mt urn most he 
inferred from the relationship between them of cause and effect- 
(t. * the sound in its initial stage is the cause of the same in the 
condition in which it is. heard) ; because nothing that is not 

m the same substratum as the affect can ever be th - material 
cause of this latter. 

The sutro. hying doivn the fact of Aka fa being the ‘ came 
at Sound indicates the presence in it of Conjunction and 
Disjunction, We have the Swim— ‘Sound is produced by Con- 
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junction. Disjunction and 8 nind*; md this Bi&lra distinctly in- 
dicates that Conjunction and Disj unction are the cause of Sound, 
a quality of Akaga: and this shows that these — Conjunct Ion and 
Disjunction — belong to Aka$a ; as if they did not subsist in the 
same substratum (with.souml), they could not be its material 
causer 

Th us the n, b e i ng e n do im d wt th q ua 1 i t ie s, a n d not $u hsisi- 
ing in any o th*r substrate Akdga must be regarded as a 
substance. As Akaga h is qualities; it is a substance, like the 
jar Nor for this reason alone is Akdga a substance, but for 
another reason also,— L e on account of its not subsisting in any 
other thing,— being in this, like the Atom. 

hi as much as it is, without cause, either homogenous or 
h i’teroyeuom, it is eternal, A ‘homogenous’ cause is the 
material can so, and the 'heterogenous* cause is the immaterial 
on , uno an I the instrumental cause; the absence of these, in the 
case of Ak&fft pro vow that M is ot.rrrtnl. 

H is the cause of the perception of sound by all living 
beings. 

Objection : ff If it were so then all beings would hear all 
sounds, Akaga existing everywhere equally f 

Page 63 ] Reply ; In the shape of the Ear; a ad the Ea/r also <&c m 
‘Cravana (‘Ear ) is that whereby something Is heard (‘Cruyate- 
anena’f The meaning is that the sense of Audition is that por- 
tion of Akara which is called by the name o£ ‘Cravanavivara' 
(‘Ear-envity 7 }; this is proved by the fact of there being no per- 
ception of Sound when this cavity is closed. 

The author points out the qualifications of this organ : It is 
aided <&€. This ‘experiences caused by Sound* arc those of 
pleasure and pain ; and the organ is aided by such Virtue and 
Vice as bring about the pleasures and pains due to Sound, The 

sense of this is that the exterior sense-organ which apprehends 
the specific quality of a substance; - i^elf endowed with the same 
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quality; e. g. the Eye which apprehends Colour is itseli a 
substratum of Colour; similarly in as much as the E..r appre- 
, hends the Sound described a We, it mast be regarded as hav- 
ing Sound for its quality ; but we have proved that Sound 
can be a quality of Ak.igu only ; hence we’ conclude that the 
Auditory organ is Ak Igu ; and though, as such, it is all-per- 
vadmg in its character, yet it does not bring about the percep- 
tion of all Sounds everywhere; as it is only when the Ahara 
18 llnal!er! Wlthl " tfl9 ' tympanum of the Eir that it acquires the 
character of the ‘sense-organ,’ Just as though the Soul is all- 
pervading. yet it is only when it is confined within the bodv 
that it bus the character of the ‘Cogmser’ ; and the reason for this 

is that the only pu,-p reserved by the holy is that it brings 
a out the experiences of the Soul, otherwise the body would be 
altogether iisefess. 

Objection: “If s-^h be the ease, then the deaf person, 
would also hear Soun 1, as he has the tympanum inact.” 

Reply : Though the Akdga of the Ear is eternal, yet deaf- 

T* 15 P' i ^ ^ ie discrepancies in the accessories, in the 
shape of Virtue and Vico, 
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On Time. 

^ e ^ /^btrtnx"as J it is heard, and as it is 4 ™?.’?/* notion* of 

- 5 m*mg, inheringpp.^ .-g the cause of the cone, Qn ' d 

\ it . ‘Poster' ority; of ‘simidtane^ - 

i, t> . , j .ft fate* and $ soon/ Inasmuch 

•succession, ana of late a _ 

as there is no other cairn or bam for these no- 

tions as appearing with regard to these objects, 

notions which differ in character from all notions 

described before, -we conclude ‘Time' » tiU 

basis of tk&8&* IX-iv~ £>" — 

" ' ' * Note -The transition the So* d* reMtovthip ; 

£ »*» •< - “ * l °” 

or?.iorit ? -^ Poateii " rity ' 
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Time is the cause or basis of the production, persistence 
and destruction (or cessation) of all product d 
things ; as all these ace spoken of in terms of 
time* It is also the basis of such conventional 
usages as i kdtmy tf Imaf 1 nimeskaj f kc sldha* 
k&laf f mulmrlaj * ydmaj * ahovdiraj ‘ ardhamasaf 
r m Zsaj f rtuf 1 ayana( £ samvaUavaj ‘yngd* 

* ka r pa ! * manvanfara? f pralaya 3 and f mahd - 
p: (day a, 1 U-ii-9. 

Its q Mol Urns are— Number, Br men s ion , Separateness, 

Conjunction and Blsja notion* Its unity is 

proved by the fact of the distinguishing feature 
of 'time 1 being common (io all periods of it). 
From that fellows its Separateness. The declare 
turn * the name kdla applies to the cause 9 in the 
Sutra indicates the presence in Time of the 
greatest Dimension. The declaration of the 
' posteriority and priority of the cause causing the 
notions of posteriority and priority indicates the 
presence of Conjunction ; [Page 64) and there 
• would be Disjunction as the destroyer of this 
Gonjumticm. II-ii-8 II-i-Sl YII-i-25 VII-ii-22 ( 

The fact of time being a sub stance y and that of its being 
eternal are proved as in the case of Akdya. II4i-7. 

Though from the uniformity of the distinguishing 
character of Time , Time is directly by itself, one 
only t yit } it is indirectly, or figuratively, spoken 
of as manifolds on account of the diversify 
among the conditions afforded by the production, 
persistence and cessation of all produced things; 
just as we have ( diversify ) in the case of ike Gem 
or the Cook 

Commentary* 

Tiie author no^v proceeds to describe Time, The notions 
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of the * Posteriority * and 1 Priority 1 of time are spoken of as 
5 contrary/ with reference to the same notions as regarding 
Space. That is to say, that which 1 is f prior * ia point of space 
is * posterior * in point of time, and vice versa , This notion, 
&& well as of those of ‘succession 1 &e. &c. is based upon time. 

Objection: ''Time is imperceptible; hence there could he 
aojfecoguition of its invariable concomitance with the notions of 
‘priority 1 and ' posteriority ’ ; how then could it be regarded 
as the distinctive cause of these notions V* 

Rr’plij : We infer this from the fact of there bemg no 
other cause for the notions of succession &c«, with regard to 
their respective objects ; —these notions being totally different 
in character fr>m those described before. That is to say, it is 
a well recognised fact that with regard to such objects as 
Substances and the rest, there appear the notions of * priority/ 
‘posteriority ’ and the like. Substance anl other things them* 
selves could not be the cause of these notions; as these are wholly 
different from the notions of suWfrtme &e ; nor could any 
$Sect be produced without a t adequate c uise ; hence we 
coadude that that which is the cause of these, is Time. 


Some people hold that the notions of 'priority' and 
^posteriority', in the case of the ‘old and "young respectively, is 
b^sed upon the greater and lessor number of the revolutions of 

the Sun. 

This is not right ; as the revolutions of the Sun are not in 
any way related to the young and old ; and it that which its not 
related were to be regarded as the cause, then that would mean 
a total confusion ^anything could be regarded as the cause of any* 

thing). 

Others regard eimultaniety 7 to consist in mere 'Sahabh&v& > 
(existence together, Association or co existence). This too is not 
right ; as unless we accept the existence of Time, the word' mha 1 
(Together ) in this connection would have no meaning. 
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Object' 6 ti : 11 The meaning of f saha* would consist in the 
simultaneous mutual preclusion of things, with regard to a 
certain action. 51 

JS '.ply : This cannot be ; a* there can be no such mutual 
preclusion a uong things that are not such as have been pro luced, 
have existed, an i have ceased to exist. If the mutual preclu- 
sion be h-d 1 to belong to things that exist together. — then that 
would be an admission of 'Time/ 

Similar explanations may also be given of the notions of 
'non-simultaneity’ ('Succession 1 ) &a also. 

Question: i£ Ti oe being one and the same always, whence 
the diversity of notions with regard to it ? 1? 

Answer : This diversity is due to the diversity in the 
accessory ciremnsfcames. For instance, when we have a lipaul- 
turi'itjiLs appr ehension of the p -.eduction a id $&r$istence of two 
objects, by one an I th * same cognition (notion or i lea ),™then 
it is that the Ti n j, n a:o up uiying these (production and per- 
silence) gives rise to th u >tio j i of 'later 1 and 'sooner* ( as 
'posteriority’ and 'priority*}. We have the notion of simultaneity 
hro u gh t ah out by a s ingl e c >gni t ion of the p r o J u c tions anl 
operations of many things ; while the notions of ‘quick 1 and 'slow’ 
are brought about by the cognition of the greater and less 
numb t of the active ino neiits intervening between the prpdnc* 
t i on a o i fu l ic t io a lug of the obj ects un le r con - id era = io a ; and 
so forth we explain the other ideas in regard to Time. 

Objection : £f We may attribute the various notion* V the 
circa m stun !e-s peculiar to each case ; an 1 thus there would be 
no nee 1 of postulating aoy such thing as Time.” 

Page 631 ] R‘flg - This cannot be; as if there were no Time, 
nothing cool 1 be pro iueed. That is to say, there can be no pro- 
duction for A k a i which has an absolute existence r nor of the 
'mans, horn 1 which ia absolutely non-existent; and hence the only 
pro 1 action that would be possible would be that of something 
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not having a prev'ornexhmmi and if there were no Time, the 
word 'previous would have no meaning ; and as such the said 
qualification of the non-existence ( of the object to be produced) 
not being available, there would be no peculiarity that would 
make it an object of production as distinguished from Akdga 
and ‘mans horns j and thus we would have no production at all* 

Q nest ion : il Ho w could a ny act u al eogni t ion be qualified 
by Time, which is an Imperceptible entity ? ,r 

To t h is so m e people m ake t h e foil owing re p. ly : The aoth i n 
of Time in the bringing about of a qualified cognition, is in the 
manner of a cause, like the sense-organ^, — and not in ihe way of 
a mere accessory, like that of ihe stick (in the making uf the 
jar.) 

But this is not correct. As a cognition, consisting it does 
of pure consciousness, can have no peculiar cause, apart from 
the relationship of the object* Hence we offer another reply to 
the above question : 

In the old and the young we find that there is a difference 
in their bodily conditions ; as a cause of this difference we infer 
the connection of Time ; and it is after this inference that we 
have an idea of their being qualified by Time ; and in as much 
as the cogniser of both (the young and the old) is one and the 
same person, there can be nothing incongruous in the fact of the 
qualifying adjunct (Time) being cognised by means of cognition 
(Inference) other than that of the objects (old and young) them- 
selves* As instances of diverse means of knowledge coalescing in 
their functions, we have such notions as This sandal is fragrant 1 
(where the sandal is seen by the Eye, and the fragrance is 
inferred); or the notion 'this earth is without the jar/ in 
which, according to the Mimansaka, the absence of the jar is 
cognised by Negation, while- the spot is perceived by the Eye. 
In the case of such objects as ihe jar and the like, on account of 
their being corporeal ( material or bodied) substances, — or on 
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account of these having various conditions, — we infer the rela- 
tionship of the bodied substance with Time - and then there 
follow the notions of simultaneity &c,, as qualified by that Time. 
And these notions (of simultaneity &c.) are put forward as the 
pointers of Time, only against one who denies the fact of these 
being the effects of Time, And certainly, there can be nothing 
wrong in this. 

The author gives a reason for this. 'Tadvyapademt 1 — (As 
all these are spoken of in terms of Time")— That is to say, the 
productions &o. are spoken of in terms of Time, e. g t "the time 
of production/ f time of destruction/ and so forth* And from 
this fact we infer that Time is the cause of all these. 

He points out other effects of time — ‘kskama 2 kshanas 

make one Lava, 4 kskanas make one nimesha , — which is the 
time taken by a single wink of the Eye; and , so forth the 
various divisions of Time treated of in Arithmetical works. 


The Substance Time having been proved to exist, the author 
proceeds to point out its qualities* 4 Tasya gundh So/ Time 
being a Substance, it must have the qualities of Number &cq 
and so the Author with a view to explain the particular forms 
of these, says— 1 kal alingdviyeskd t! That is to say, the distin- 
guishing features of Time, in the form of the notions of simul- 
taneity and the rest, being common to all Time, it is regarded 
as one only ; specially as there is no proof for believing in a 
multiplicity of Time. 

Objection : ff The notions of simultaneity and succession &c. 
are themselves diverse; and these distinctly point to the multipli- 
city of Time/ 1 

Reply : It is not so ; because even when Time is one only, 
the diversity of the notions can be explained as being due to 
the diversity of other attendant auxiliary conditions. 

From this follows its separateness — That is to say unity 
is always accompanied by separateness ; hence the unity of 
Time proves its separateness also. 
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MMrane kdlam <&c . — This refers to the sufcra kdrane 
h Idkhya! The meaning of the 8«m h that the name Time 
is applied to the cause of the notions of simultaneity &c«, and 
this shows that Time is all- pervading \ as thes notions are 
present everywhere { which would not be possible if their cause 
were not all -pervading). 

Page 68 ] fClranaparatvddivaca^idi <fx\ This refers to the 
stit ra— * K ran dp ira tvd t ha ra nap a / at vji ca par a- tv Ip (era tve(— 
in which the expression hdranagaratva* denotes the conjunction 
of Time with the material object: and this proves that Time 
has the quality of Conjunction, 

Tttd j i n i§ ahat vSt &c\ — - i , e. the Oonju ncti on b eisig caus ed 
and as such necessarily destructible, the destroyer of this 
could be nothing else sAve Disjunction; as the destruction of 
the substrate (of the Conjunction) does njt always precede the 
dest. notion of the Conjunction ( l e, the two things conjoined 
together continue to exist, even after they have been disjoined 
from each other). This proven that Disjunction is a quality of 
lime ; because the Disjunction destructive of a previous Con- 
junction could not exist without a substratum. 

Like Akdga t Time is a Snbsiaim and is eternal That is 
to say, juvfa as Ak l$a ia a substance, on account of its having 
qualities, a. id not having any other substratum,— so in the same 
manner, is Time also ; and just as Akdp i is regarded to be 
eternal, on. account of its having no homogenous or heterogenous 
cause,— so is Time also. 

Question : £ If Time is one only, whence, then, does it come 
to be spoken of as manifold 1 ** 

Answer— KdloXingauigo shat That is to say, though the 
cl eno ter s of Tim e — s uch as t ; i e no t io ns o f pi %j rit y } pa cie r io rit ij 
and the like— are the same in ail cases* and as such properly | 
Speaking, prim wily Time is ooeonly, yet it ig spoken of as diverse, 
through diversity being imposed upon it indirectly. That is to 
say; it is spoken of as manifold on account of the diversity of such 
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bon .lit ions as the beginning or production, continuance or 
persistence^ and dtiop mir tnce or destruction, of all things. 
Just as a single piece of crystal comes to be spoken of a s blue, 
yellow &c„ through the diversity of the coloured objects in 
its proximity, — so in the same manner, though Time is one 
only, yet on. account of the diversity of th* said conditions, it 
comes to be spoken of as the ‘ time of production,* s time of 
persistence/ ‘ time of destruction/ and so forth. 

In view of the fact that the connection of the crystal with 
the coloured objects is not real (but merely imposed from with- 
out), while that of Time with the said actions is real, — the 
author cites another example : Pumha d&j. ; just as one and the 
same person comes to be spoken of as a f cook * and a ‘ read er 7 
through the diversity of his actions, so in the same maimer, with 
Time also. Nor can the actions of beginning themselves 
be said to be Time, as they are recognised as something wholly 
different. 


SECTION (8)* 

Oh Space, 

Text { 4-C) • — is the cause or basis of the notions of 
East, West &c. That is to say. it is that from 
which arise ike ten notions— of East, South- Ihsi. 
South, Soutk-West, West, North- Wed, North . 

E orth- If est, Bel >w and Above — with regard to one 
corporeal (material ) object considered with refe- 
rence t > another material object as the- Stirling 
point or limit , 

Specially so, as them is m other cause available (for them v ; 
notions / 

Page 87] fts qualities are : Number, Dimension, Sep irate- 
71 %ss, Qo iijw notion an l D u $ju nctio n The pro se nee 
of these in Space a i e to be shown as indicated by 
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the Sutra , in the same way as in the case of Time , 
II ii-1 2, 11-1-31, Vl l-i-24, VII-ii-22, 

Though the character of Space by itself is uniform and one 
only s yd, for the sake of the usages of the Cniif 
the Smrtis and the ordinary people the Great 
Rshis have coined the ten literal names — f Prde%' 
(East) and the rest — which pertain of the cov tacts 
of the Sun, revolving round the Merit, with the ten 
points of Space pn sidtd over by the ten Deities. 
Thus then it is only indirectly or figuratively 
th at we speak of the r ten quarter $\ To these 
quarters is given another set of names 
based upon the names of the deity presiding over 
each of them— viz : 1 Mahendrt* (East), * V aigvdn- 
art (& G.% s 7dmyd * (S.) 'JVmrrtf (S. W ), ‘ Yarn- 
n% r ( W .) f Vayavyd (N, W.), '&mher$* (N.) t 
‘Aipmn* ,N, E.), ‘ Brdkml 7 (Above,) and Ndgi 
(Below.) II-ii-13 to 16, 

Commentary* 

Jost as the distinguishing feature of Time lies in the fact 
of its being the cause of the notions of simultaneity &c;, &c,, 
so that of Space lies in the fact of its being the basis of the 
notions of East, West &c. This same fact is further explained. 
For an ixflm&tarial object there is no boundary or limit, and as 
such the ideas of east, west &c. cannot apply to it : for the simle 
reason that their dimension is not limited; hence the author 
has said — * taking a material object for the limit that is to say, 
Space is that from w hich there arises with regard to material 
objects; the idea that, 'this is to the East of that/ and so forth. 
In the sense of f this is to the East of that/ we have the form 
purvey a as in the case of this word the Instrumental is laid 
down as signify! ng the sense of the basic noun. 

Objedion: H The notions of East, West &a, being effects 
justify simply the info e nee of a Cause ; but whence do you con- 
clude that it is Space that is this cause ?. ? * 
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Reply : There being no other tianse. For the notions in 
question, a mere substance could not be the cause ; for iu that 
case, in whatsoever position the substance would be, it would 
give rise to the notions in question, which is absurd. We would 
have the same absurdity, even if the notions were hell to origi- 
nate from two substances as related to each other ; and in this 
case there would be ffie further absurdity if the absence of both 
of the notions in question were attributed to Actions and Quali- 
ties, as in that case, there could be no such notions in the case of 
substances having similar Actions and Qualities. For these 
reasons it must be admitted that that which is the euuae of these 
notions is Space. And this is also shown by the fact of the direc- 
tion being expressed by such words as ' id urn etasmdt purvam * 
'(this to the East of that)*, where we have the. Ablative (in etas- 
mat); if this did not originate from Space, then the Ablative 
would be meaningless. 

Page 68 ] It might be argued that the Ablative would denote 
liniit. True, it would ; but limit ;lIho m with reference to Space, 
and not with reference to any and every substance ; an in tbv 
latter ease, it would be the same in all cases. 

Though Space is itself imperceptible, yet it must, like Time, 
be regarded as the cause of certain particular notions. 

The author now proceeds to show that Space has the charac- 
ter of a substance, in that it is endowed with qualities : — Tas- 
yastu &c, The existence of these is established as in the case of 
Time. That is to say, as Time is one only on account of the com- 
mon character of Time in ali points of it, so in the same manner, 
the character of Space being common to all points in Space, it 
is one only. And from this singleness Follows its Separateness. 
And as in th-- case of Time, its Great Dimension is indicated by ^ 
the sentence *Kar&m Kodak 1 so is the Great Dimension of 
Space indicated by the sentence c Karans dikf specially as the 
effect of this, in the shape of the notions of E tst, West &c., is 
present everywhere. Then as the presence of the quality oi 
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06.1 'junction in Time is indicated by rhe expression 5 Karana- 
paralvat’ m also its presence in Space would be sinailaffy indi- 
cated ; and as in the case of Time the quality of .Disjunction was 
proved to exist m the destroyer of Conjunction, so would it be 
in Space also. 

Object ion : u The fact of the distinguishing feature of 
Space being one only is not established ; as we find the notions 
ofEa-t, West&c, differing from one another; and thus it is 
only proper to hold that there is a multiplicity or diversity of 
Spaces/' 

lleply : Nut so ; because we find that with reference to 
one and the same object we have ail the notions of East, West 
&a, as taken with reference to its position in regard to different 
substances If the notions of East &c„ were based on so many 
different spaces, then the thing that would be recognised as ' to 
the East, J could nob, at that same time, be known as f to the 
West/ 

Objection : * f Xhe object may be in relation with all spaces/ ■ 

Reply: In that case every object in the world would be re- 
garded as to the East, West, North and South, of every other 
thing. As a matter of fact however we do not fiud any such 
idea with regard to any object. Hence we conclude that Space 
is one only, and the diversity of notions is duo to the diversity 
in tiie accessories* For instance, 1 East 1 is the name given to 
that extent oi Space which happens to lie between the place of 
the rising sun, and the object in a straight line with it; and 
tne name b West 5 to that which lies between the place of the 
setting Sun and th-eoi ject in a straight line with it; and the names 
North and 'booth is applied to that whete the Son is never 
seen, as considered with reference to an object that is in a position 
that would lie in a line with the meridian point ; and the inter- 
vals between these come to be known as 'South-East f and the 
like. The diversity o i the notions is thus very easily explain- 
ed as being due to the accessory circumstances* 
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Nor can all these notions be taken as being due to the eon- 
nee ion of the Sun (and as snob not indicative of any such 
distinct an hstn nee as Space). Because the Sun is. not found to 
be in direct contact with any material object ; and that which 
is not so connected could not be the cause of the notions in 
question. Tins is what the author means to show by the 
clause dfglingavv:e4iaL That is to say, Space being found 
to he one only, the ten names of 'East 1 &c., were formed by 
the Great Rshis, And these names were ^anmrtha — 1 liter ally 
applicable* to those conjunctions and disjunctions of the Sun 
with the points of Space presided over by the ten Ruling 
or Protecting Divinities, Xndra and the rest. For instance, the 
p o 5 n t of S p ace where th e Sun a ppmrs fi mt of all (pm tkamam 
anatl) } was named i prdci ’ f (East ’) ; th- 1 which the Sun touch- 
es as’ant (aidk anmti) w ns named s Av$M* ( * South that 
which i lic Sun touches 1% 4 (Prafyak ancati) wns named * pra- 
tl'td (West) ; an 1 that which he touches high {v dak ancati) 
was tunned *UtlZiri f (North), All theae portions nrn those that 
the Sun takes while revolving round tin 1 mount Muni Tliesc 
names were made by the Ijhljis for the sake of the prop r per- 
formance of the Vedic, Sw'aita and ordinary ?M-r ions. As an 
instance of (1), we have the sentence * one should not *loep with 
his head towards the WeifJ of (2) f one desiring long life takes 
his food, facing she Eos/; and of ( 3 ), such assertions, as ( Go to 
the East / f look to the S m V and so forth. 

Psge C9] In as much ns the Rshls coined ten tonnes, Sp-me is I 
figuratively divided into ten forms. As for the ftamss- ‘Mo h l mlfi* 
and the like, they do not belong to any other things; they are 
synonymous with the names given above, but- are based upon other 
conditions (than that of the Solar contact). This is what is 
meant by—.Paaameva’&G, 4 Mahendn,* is that which belongs to 
MM I l end : a n d t h a t w hlch belon gs to V ai c v a d ara i s th e ' Vaic.- 
vd nuri : (South) ; and so forth, 
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SECTION (9> 

On Atm a, 

Teoot {44) 1 Tina, Self] is that which belong' to., the class 
* A trail* ; YlII-i-2. III-i-2, 

I a txs muck its if, is extremely suhtile in its ’character, and 
a? such imp reeplibU, its coy ait ion is brought 
about by m< a >-s of the organs of hearing &c. } as in- 
ferred from perception of Sound <&,: - — aided by 
the fact of suck instruments as the r axe and the l ike 
being always operated by a doer or agent 

la the cognitions of sound So., also im infer a * cogniserd 
This character cannot belong to the Body , or to 
the Sense-organs, or to the Mind ; because 'aid these 
are unini IV gent o" unconscious. Consciousness 
cannot belong to the body; as it is a 'material 
p odrict f like the jar; and also as no consciousness 
is found in dead bodies. 

Ror can consciousness belong to the Sense-organs ; because 
these are mere instruments, and aho became we 
have remembrances of objects even after the sense- 
organ has been destroyed, and even when the 
object is not in contact with the organ T 

Ror can it belong to the Mind; because if the mind be re- 
garded as fiiTwtiomng independently of the other 
organs, then we would have per ep 'ion and remem- 
brance simultaneously presenting themselves 
{and if the mind be regarded as functioning 
through the other organs ; then it would be the 
same as and also because the mind its If 

is a mere instrument 

A nd thus the only way thi ng to which consciousness could 
belong is the Self which thus is cognised by this 
consciousness. 
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A -■ from the motion of the chariot we infer the exist cn o 
of an intelligent guiding agent in the shape of 
the charioteer] so also we infer an intelligent 
guiding agent for the body 7 from the activity 
and cessation from activity appearing in the 
body , which have the capacity of acquiring the 
desirable and avoiding the undesirable object. 
III-i-19. 

The intelligent agent is also inferred from the actions 
of breathing &c. " How ? n (7 ) When we perceive 

a va negated functioning of the Air contained in 
the body t {we infer the existence of a guiding 
avert), who would act like the blower of the wind - 
pip*'. (?) From the regular action of winking 
up and down t we infer the existence of the 
a ye id, who would be like the puller of a pulley. 
($) ft o n the fact of the wound # of the body being 
he filed up, we infer the evidence of the agent who 
would be like the master of a house repairing it 
(A) From the action of the mind towards the con- 
tact of the sense-organs apprehending desirable 
objects, we infer the existence, of the agent, who 
would be like the boy in a corner of the house 
throning a haU {to another ball stuck in the 
ground). (-5) When m see an object by the Bye, 
and then recalling the taste of that object, we find 
a certain modification appearing in the organ of 
taste ; from this we infer the existence of a 
single guiding aient for fke two operations, like . 
a person looking through two windows. (6) 
Then again, from the qualities of Pleasure, Fain t 
Dsit e. Avers Ion and Effort, we infer the existence 
of one to tvhom these qualities belong. These 
quajiiim cannot belong either to the Body , or to the \ 
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Sense-organs ; (a) because these are found to be 
coexistent with the notion of ‘ i (6) because 
these qualities exist only in certain parts of the 
object to which they belong ; (c) because they are 
not coeval with their substratum ; (d) because 
they are not perceptible by the eMernal organs of 
perception (7) The existence of the Self {as a 
distinct substance) is also proved by the fact of 
its be ing spoken of by means of the vcord 1 7 
which ic wholly distinct from the words i Ma th,' 

* Water 1 &e+ III'di-4 to 1 3, 

The qualities of the Self are, these : Intelligence, Pleasure, 
Pain t Desire, Aversion r Effort, Virtue, Vice, 
Faculty , Number ; Dimension, Separateness, Con- 
junction and Disjunct^ on. The Sutra , dealing 
with the distinguishing f eatures of the Self has 
mentioned the qualities, from Intelligence down 
to Effort The presence of Virtue and Vice is 
indicated by the mention of the fact of the quali- 
ties of one Self not being the cause of the appear- 
ance of a quality in another Self The existence 
of Faculty is indicated by the ment ion of this 
ai being the cause in the bringing about of 
remembrance . The presence of Number is indi- 
cated by the mention of 1 Restriction 5 ■ and from 
that follows Sep trateness. The Greatest B* men- 
tion of the Self is mentioned in the Sutra * so is 
the Self also / The fact of Pleasure &c. being due 
to contact proves the existence of Conjunction in 
the Self ; and Disjunction is the destroyer of that 
Conjunction . III-ii-4, 20, 21, VI-i-5, IX-ii-6 

VII-i-22. 

Commentary* 

The author nmv proceeds to describe that, for whom the 
— — - — 
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knowledge of truth brings the highest good, and false know- 
ledge leads to birth and rebirth, and for whose purpose are all 
the things ( in the woild )* 

Aimatvahhisambandli&t Szc.— Atmatva' is the name of a 
generality or class ; anti the relationship or presence of this 
generality makes the substance known as * Atmaf and it is the 
fact of belonging to this class that differentiates the Self from 
all other things. 

Objection ; “As a matter of fact we find that the existence 
of a perceptible object is always accompanied by a cognition of its 
shape or form ; In the case of the Self wo find there is no cogni- 
tion of the sh ipe of the Self ; and hence not finding its invari- 
able concomitant, we cannot but reject the existence of the 
Self ; and under the circumstances why should any attempt have 
been made towards the ascertaining of its distinguishing fea- 
t u l &i ? 

Reply : There in no reason fur setting aside the notion of 
the existence of Self; because the absence of the sense-pcsr ^ 
tion of it is implied in its very nature. On the other baud 
its existence we have a proof in the shape of Inference* And 
thy author proceeds to show this : Tasya &c<. Subtility consists 
in the incapability of being perceived by the senses; and this 
subtile Self is cognised by means of the Inference based upon 
the Senses of audition and the rest whose existence* as belonging 
to the imperceptible Self, is proved by means of Inference ; 
e> g . * The perception of sound &c*, are brought about by means 
of certain instrumental organs, — because it is an action, like 
the action of cutting (which cannot be brought about without an 
instrument in the shape of the axe) 9 How these organs prove 
the existence of the Self U next shown : In the ease of such 
instruments as the ace and the like, we find that they are al- 
ways moved or worked by an intelligent agent That is to say, 
whatever Instrument there is in the world, ifc is found to be worked 
by a a intelligent agent, as we find in the case of the axe which is 
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worked or operated by the carpenter : and the organ of audition 
&c., are all instruments ; and as such they must be worked 
by something else j and that by which these are worked is the 
S'- If. Though the organ of au lition, which is of the nature of 
the Mata, has no direct relationship with the Self, as Akaga is 
ad-pervading, yet it has the capability of being worked or operat- 
ed by the Self, through the substratum of the internal organ 
(mind) ; just as the hand is in contact with the red hot ball of 
iron, through the pincer. 

The tact of the organs of audition &c , being instruments 
is proved by the fict of their illumining, or manifesting, or ren- 
d arcing perceptible, definite objects, like the lamp. 

Though it is by the miiid that we cognise the Self as ‘ I’ 
and ‘ mine,’ mixed up with the notions of the doer anil the 
master, brought about by the limitting conditions of the body 
and the organs acquired by it by reason of Its previous deeds,— 
yet it is sp oken of as ‘ imperceptible by the senses,’ on account 
of its being imperceptible by the external sense-organs. 

f 'Mddishu prasiddhyri &c, la as much as there is a 
cognition of sound and other things, we infer from that the exis- 
tence of the eogniser, For instance— ‘ Cognition must inhere 
in something, because it is an action, like the action of the axe ; 
and that wherein it inheres is the Self.' 

Objection ; " The cognition cognises the object by itself 
and not as inhering in something else.” 

Reply: Is this cognition eternal, or does it change with 
every moment i It it is eternal, then there is a mere difference 
of name (as what we call * Self’ is nothing more than an eternal 
eogniser) , while it it be momentary, then there could be no re- 
membrance of something perceived a long time before ; as tlie 
cognition that remembers is something wholly different from 
that which had perceived it on the previous occasion 


Objection : “ In as much as there is a causal relationship 
between the previous cognition and the subsequent remem- 
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brance, the former cognition would be remembered by the latter; 
the reason for the son not remembering that which was per- 
ceived by his father lies in the fact of there being no causal re- 
lationship between the cognition of the father and that of the 
son ; though there is such a relationship between the bodies of 
the two persons (father and son), yet in as much as the bodies are j 
unconscious things their relationship can have no bearing upon 
their cognitions." 

Rdpy\ Tiis is not right; because if there be no Self there 
would be no idea formed of any causal relationship; as at the time 
that the cause would be cognised, there would be no cognition 
of the effect, which will not have come into existence at that time; 
while at the time that the effect would be perceived, the cause 
will have disappeared in the past, and hence there would be no 
cognition of it; and according to one who denies the Self, there 
would be no ono percoiver of both ; and as such who could 
ascertain the causal relationship between these two things ap- 
pearing one after the other ? 

Objection ; “ The previous cognition cognising itself also 
brings about the idea of its causal character, which ia nothing 
apart from itself The subsequent cognition cognising itself, J 
also cognises its character as an effect, which is not distinct from I 
its own nature* And the character of the cause and that of the 
effect, apprehended by each of these cognitions, come to be cog- 
nised by a simple idea brought about by the single Impression 
produced by the two cognitions conjointly/" 

Reply : These are simply absurd assumptions* How could 
the two cognitions, which would be confined within themselves, 
have any such idea as that I am the effect or the cause of that 
cognition ; 1 as certainly they would be wholly ignorant of the 
conditions of each other* And that which they would not cognise 
could not be apprehended by them ; as apprehension always 
follows in the wake of cognition* 

Objection : <f We grant that cognition inheres in something 
else ; and the substrate of cognition we would have in the Body, 
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or in the sense-organ, or in the Mind f ” 

Reply: It does not belong to the Body , the Sense-organ 
or the Mini , What does not belong to these is 'conscious ness 1 , 
‘cxitanya’ mentioned in the next sentence* That is to say, 
consciousness does not belong to the Body, or to the Sense-organ, 
or to the Mind ; because these are £ unconscious — i« e . they are 
not the material cause of cognition. 

Objection : u Tliis argument involves a begging of the ques- 
tion, the premiss being the same as the conclusion," 

With a view to this objection, the author adds * net garira - 
sya That is to say, Consciousness does not belong to the 
Body, because like the jar, the body, is a material product; 
as a matter of fact we find that whatever is a material product 
is not conscious, as the jar; and the body is a material product : 
therefore it cannot be conscious. He adds another argu- 
ment: — Because 4£ is not found in the dead body ; the pul- 
ing forward of the fact of there being no consciousness in the 
dead body, is with a view to show that the property of Conscious- 
ness is not coeval with its substratum ; the argument thus comes 
to this : Consciousness is not a specific quality of the Body, be- 
cause it is not coeval with (does not exist as long as) its substra- 
tum, like Conjunction, From this it follows that Consciousness 
does not belong to the material cn-nstitue-ntaof the Body ; as if 
these constituents were conscious, their product would also be 
so ; and there would be numerous engineers (conscious beings) 
in one and the same body ; and the conscious entity not being 
one, there could be no adjustment of the activities of the body, 
in accordance with the motive or purpose of any one of those 
numerous conscious beings (m the body)* 

Consciousness does not belong to the sense-organs, because 
they are of the nature of instruments. That is to say, the 
sense-organs are unconscious, because they are instruments, like 
a stick (in the making of the jar). He adds another argu- 
ment: — When they are destroyed t&u That is to say, as a 
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matter of fact we find that even when a sense-organ has been 
destroyed we have distinct remembrances of things previously 
perceived by its means ; an 1 certainly no remembrance would 
be possible if the cogniser hal been destroyed (in the shape of 
the sense-organ); hence Consciousness cuiaot be a quality of 
these sense-organs. Then again, we find that we have the re- 
membrance of an object even when the object is not before us (and 
not in contact with the sense-organs) ; (which would not be possi- 
ble if consciousness belonged to these organs) ; nor could the re- 
membrance be attributed to to these organs) : as these ope i ate 
over objects only by going over to them (which would not be 
possible in the case of the absence of the object)* Hence Re- 
membrance cannot belong to the sense-organs ; and the absence 
of Remembrance would also prove the absence of cognition in 
these : as remembrance cannot belong to any other thing say 
that to which the previous cognition belongs. 

It is for this same reason tint Consciousness cannot belong 
to the Objects ; as if it wore so then there could be no remem- 
brance of the Object after it had been destroyed. For the 
following reason also Consciousness cannot belong to the object : 
Because we do not find the object having any idea either of its 
position or of the pleasure &c.., brought about by it ; and because 
we do not find it ever moving at all with any degree of intelli- 
gence, Then again, if consciousness belonged to the Sense- 
organ, or to the Object, then we could have no such notion as 
* I saw the colour, perceived the taste, and am feeling the touch, 1 
which unifies in itself the several cognitions of colour &c; 
Colour &a, and Eye &a, are distinct from one another (i 0 . 
Colour is distinct from Taste, and the Eye from Tongue, and so 
on). 

Objection: " Consciousness may be a quality of the Mind ; 
as it applies to all objects, and is eternal ; and as such the uni- 
fication of cognitions just spoken of would be quite possible in 
this case,” 
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Reply. It cannot belong to the Mind. If the Mind be 
e lev ed to cognise, by the help of some organ of perception other 
than the Eye &c. ; then your theory differs fr,om me only in 
name (you applying the name ‘Mind’ to what we call ’Self), 
Page 73.] As what this other organ would be is the Mind; and 
the Mind ^hich you hold to be the substratum of consciousness 
would be what we call 'Self.’ If the Mind does not need the 
help of any other organ save the Eye fee, then,' in the case of 
ail object with a colour, taste &c„ being before us all these would 
be perceived simultaneously, as there would be a simultaneity 
of the causes of their perception. It is only when there is a 
need of some other organs that, this organ of the Mind being 
atomic in its nature cannot be in touch with all the ordinary 
| sense-organs at one and the same time, and hence there is no 
possibility of any simultaneous cognition of Colour, Taste &c. 
And jf there were no such organ (in the shape of an eternal 
organ, Mind), then there would be simultaneous remembrances ; 
as there would be no want of any necessary element. Whereas 
if there be a need of such an organ, as there could be no simulta- 
neous contact with this organ, the remembrances could only be 
gradual 

It has been held by some people that the Mind, being a 
singly eternal entity, cannot bring about any remembrances 
either simultaneously or successively (as in the latter case the 
remembrances would go on ad infinitum ; and as such it could 
not be -regarded as having any instrumentality in the bringing 
about of remembrances). But this is not right ; because as re- 
ga.rds the simultaneous bringing about of remembrances, this is 
not possible, then as regards the successive bringing about of them, 
when oue has been brought about, there can be nothing left to 
be brought about after that; but this does not mean that at 
this Utter Time, the Mind does not exist ; as we do admit of 
an existence other than that which consists in effective activity. 

For the following reason also consciousness cannot belong 
to the M ind ; Because the Mind is itself of the nature of an 
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instrument That is to say, ‘ Kind is not conscious, because 
it is au instrument of consciousness, like the jar.’ 

Objection : “ The fact of the Mind being an instrument has 

not been accepted (by both parties) as it is held to be the doer 
or agent. 1 * 

Reply : If the Mind were^the doer, then for the perception 
of pleasure &e., wo should find ’some other instrument, like the 
Eye for the perception of colour ; as no action can ever be 
produced without an instrument. And if you agree to accept 
the existence of some such organ, then there would be a differ- 
ence in name only ■ as you would also admit the existence of a 
doer (calling it ‘Mind’ while we call it 'Self;, and a distinct 
instrument (calling it something else while we call it 1 Mind ’) 

Another reason, why the Mind cannot be regarded as 
conscious lies in the fact of its being a material substance like 
a piece of stone. 

Question : " If consciousness does not belong to the Body, 

or to the Sense-organ, or to the Mind, what docs that prove 
with regard to the Self ? ” 

Answer-, Parifeshat &c.— That is to say, Consciousness being 
an effect, must be the effect of some cause in which it would in- 
here , It has been proved that it cannot inhere in the Body, 
Sense-oigans or the Mind ; and will be shown later on, nothing 
tdse has the power to be the cause of consciousness ; and hence 
the only thing that remains, to which Consciouness could be 
attributed, is the Self. In as much as it is a product of the 
Seif, it is by means of Consciousness that the Self is cognised. 

Objection ; "All this is wholly irrelevant; as both the 
belf and the Consciousness having but momentary existence, 
there could be no such relationship between them as that of 
” fc ^ e ^stratum and the contained. Specially as * SaUva,’ 
Existence, consists in the doing of some action towards a cer- 
tain end ; and this action could be either simultaneous of 
gradual ; as there is no third method winch is both gradual 
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and simultaneous. What is gradual consists io the fact of 
several useful actions being done at different times j and simul- 
£1 ta oeity consists in these being done at one and the same time ; 
“and between two such mutually con t rad i c fcory things (as gra - 
dual and siwiMlianeou $') , the absence of one would necessarily 
“imply the presence of another. If the actions and things hrid 
c< Bofc a merely momentary existence, there would be no gradual 
" succession ; as succession would mean the cessation of one and 
u the appearance of another ; and if the previous thing had 
“not a mere momentary beta continuous existence, then it 
a would not he possible to set aside its existence (and as such 
“both continuing to exist, there would bo no gradual succes- 
“ sion). On the other hand, if the existence (by 7 which is meant 
“the capability of doing a useful action) did not belong to 
“ the thing at any time, then it could never have that capability 
“ at any time. 

“It might be argued that the gradual succession of the 
" action would be due to the aid of gradually operating auxiliaries. 
"But against this it is alleged that if the auxiliary does not 
“ add something to the thing itself, then it would not be required, 
** being a useless accessory ; and if it does add something, then 
“ we ask — is this ‘'something ? distinct from the thing itself, or 
" not distinct from it ? In the former case, the effect io question 
“may be regarded, through invariable concomitance, to have 
“been produced by this something that comes afterwards ; and 
“so there could be no causal efficiency belonging to the thing 
" which had been believed to have no momentary (but a con- 
u tinuous) existence. It might be argued that the causal effb 
“ ciency belongs to this thing ;*& accompanied by the additional 
“ something brought ubout by the auxiliary. But if this addition 
“itself made any farther addition on its own account, what 
“ form of aid would it give? On the other hand, if it were 
“to make a further addition, we would have additions ad 
'' infinitum ; and how 7 would you avoid this? Then again, to 
“assert that the addition is brought about by auxiliaries, and 
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“ yet belongs to the momentary thing, affords an instance of rare 
11 intelligence ! Nor would it be quite right to assert that the 
“addition brought about by auxilliaries is non -different from 
u mere th^re being no relationship between that 

“which is n>t helped and that which does not help. Because 
“ the existence ihat has already been brought about once before 
“ cannot be brought about again. It must be admitted that the 
“previous existence, not consisting of the addition, ceases, and 
“ another existence comes about, partaking or the addition. But 
“ this would be an admission of momentary existence, 

“ Question : f What do the auxiliaries do for the momen- 
“ tary thing ! * 

*' Aimmr : Nothi a g at all. 

“ Question : 1 Then why does it stand in need of them ? ’ 

“ Anmer : Who says that they are in need of them % As 
“ a matter of fact, every one of the moments having an existence 
“only in its last throes, has tho capability of producing its own 
“peculiar effect; and m such why should they stand in need of 
“themselves? That they approach one another h due to the 
“ necessity of there being some cause for tho disappearance of 
“ each of these, and to the existence of any combined causal 
“ efficiency in them. And the necessity of the cause of dis- 
appearance too is due to the very nature of things, 

“ Objection : c All the causes being capable of bringing 
“about the effect, each of these would bring about a single 
“ effect ? ’ 

“ Reply : You must put this question to these causes them- 
“ selves, which, as a matter of fact, appear to be unable, in- 
u di vidua llv, to accomplish the effect. What we; do is simply to 
“ explain what we actually find to be the case - t and for this we 
“ cannot be censured. 

M Question: 'Do the others produce th * 21 same effect that 
“ has been produced by one of these causes ? J 
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Answer: It is not that each of them that produces what 
has been produced by another ; but they produce what is 

1 being pvQdxiceil by the other, 

. Q ues ti° n : 4 When each of them is equally capable of pro- 
ducing the effect, what is the use of the others ? < 

" Aiiswer : True ; but they are not intelligent agents ; and 
“as such none .of them could desist from activity seeing that 
the effect had been already produced by something else, 

j ( < ■ Section-. * That many causes bring about a single effect 

is jaid to prove ; as a diversity of causes would always bring 
| about a diversity of effects/ 

J Reply: It is not so; as the difference in the effects is 

tt ^ difference in the attendant concomitants, and to 

j the auxilJiaries, Because it is the very fact of pro* 

| ducing (conjoin tty) a single effect that constitutes the fact of 
j ' a. number of things being * auxiliaries/ 

Thus then it is only when Entities are momentary, and 
j ' f have a successive existence, one after the other, that they can 
j produce any effect ; and it is absolutely impossible to explain 

j the gradual and successive causal operation of things having 

f more than a merely momentary existence* Nor could there 
“be any simultaneous operation of these latter ; as the causal 1 
“ efficiency could not cease even at any subsequent time (and j 
would continue to operate as long as the cause would exist), 

" Objection : * There can be no production of what has ab 
“ ready been produced ; nor is there anything to be done by 
“ the cause, after the effect has been produced ; as the whole 
“ masa of effecb * ias keen brought about all at once ; and hence 
“ there would be no causal operation and no production of the , 
j " effect at. any subsequent moment/ 

Reply : In that case this cause would be as good as non- 
ex. stent; as there would be a total absence of useful actions 

J wherein lies the existence of things). 

*S 

r > 

'‘ Thus then there being no possibility of either simultaneity or 
“succession which are both of an all-pervading character (i. e. 
“exhaust between themselves all possible contingencies), — the 
“existence becomes precluded from all that may have a more 
“ than momentary existence .; and as such it becomes centered 
“ in only momentary things. And such being the case, the 

4 f i inference of tbe mom enj ary eh arac te r o f t b i u gs b e co me s ver y 
"■easy : That which exists is momentary, and tbe twelve 

“ A yatanas (vide Sarvad m. r$a nasa ngvah a , Cowell and Gough: — 

" ' The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, the 
“Common sensory and the Intellect are the twelve 'Seats 3 or 
“ £ A yata nas ' ) exist ; (therefore these are momentary). 1 ' 

Page 75, 3 To the above we make tbe following reply : — The 
momentary character of things cannot be proved by the mere fact 
of their existence; as in the case of such an inference we could 
form nn itlm of the absence of the Probans ('existence 1 ) in the 
contradictory of the Subject, 

Objection : ** Wo have the notion that * that which is 
devoid of simultaneity and snei;oHHt<m in mm-exirtteiit ns for ins- 
tance, the horns of the horse/ and Am that 4 that which has 
more than a momentary existence, is devoid of succession ami 
simultaneity/ And this contrary notion setting aside simulta- 
neity and succession from e non* momentary ' entifc.es,. we have 

the notion of their absence or negation of existence/ 1 

Reply : Not so ; the mere non-cognition of the non -momen- 
tary thing does not necessarily bring an idea of the preclusion 
of' existence 3 from if; as it is only when we pe^cieve the exis- 
tence of water, that we have the idea of the non-existence of 
Fne and Smoke, In the same manner an idea of the absence of 
emstmee could follow from the absence of succession and simul- 
taneity, only when there would be a perception of the non mo- 
mentary thing . For you, however, there is no £ non -momen- 
tary f thing. 

Objection : “ In the case of the ghost, we find that though 
j the ghost is not actually perceived, yet we have an idea of its 


' 

i 
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| preclusion from something else,- — in the form that the post is 
viol a ghost \ and so we could also have iu the case in question 
| though we may not perceive the non- momentary object), 1 ' 

Rep y - t That could not be ; because preclusion is cogn is- 
able only by means of negation ; and the Negation (of one 
j thing) consists of the perception of something different from it; 

as it is not possible without the perception of its conn ter- entity. 

I And if there were a total difference iu the forms of the ghost 
and the post, the “ghost" could not be precluded from the ‘post, 3 

Question : How then have we the idea that the post is 
J not the ghost ? ” 

Answer: In this idea we have a negation, not of relation* 

J ship, but of identity ; and this could be possible only if we ad- 
I nutted the visibility of the ghost which was suspected to be in- 
dention! with the post, — not otherwise. As has been declared : 

J all negation f identity is due to an admission of perceptible 
lity. The idea ol the post restricted to the one form of the 
I post, serves as the basis of the preclusion of all things not 
identical with that post If the post were the ghost, then it 
! would certainly be cognised in that character; as a matter of 
j fact however wo find that the idea of the post does not include 
any idea of the ghost, as it does that of the 1 post “ ; and hence 
we have the idea that the pod is not the ghost. 

Objection : c< There is nothing, either momentary or non- 
1 “ momentary, apart from such objects as the blue and the like, 

** As a matter of fact when the ' blue- moment 1 perceived by a I 
“ PWriw* ignition is wrongly supposed to be identical with the 
j blue-moment 1 perceived by a present cognition, then that 
j 1 ' blue-moment 1 is spoken of as 4 non- momentary ; s and when J 
I “ the two are recognised as distinct, then they are known as 4 mo- 
| meatary , and the cognition of the absence, or negation ofexis- 
I tenpe is with reference to the 'blue,’ this negation being brought j 
f: about by the preclusion of simultaneity and succession. And 
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{i if what is cognised is only the 'moment 3 perceived before, then it 
“would either do the present useful action on the previous occa- 
u sion, or the past useful action on the present occasion ; and 
4 4 there would be no gradual performance of actions ; as the contra- 
dictory natures of the 'doer 3 and. the 'non-doer" could not belong 
“ to one and the same. Nor could it do all the actions on the 
4f previous occasion ; as in that case having no useful actions on 
“ the present occasion, it would have no existence at the present 
“ time. 33 

Reply : But in this case too, has any real contradictory of 
the Probans, or of the existence , been shown ? Or, has such con- 
tradictory been proved to be such as is only imposed by imagi- 
nation ? In fact there is no actual contradictory ; as the non- 
momenta"]/ 'Blue’&a, have no real existence. Then one 
who w idles to obtain from Inference a real knowledge of things, 
should,- for 1 the sake of the ascertaining of the threefold form 
of the middle term, mm in the euSti of the Inference from 'smoke, — 
show that it has a such an existence ml the Subject {Pukslm) of 
the Inference, as is only cognised by the recognised means of 
knowledge, and not as a mere imaginary impoMUoii. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing non-mormrdarg that has such 
a character, and hence there is an impossibility of the negation 
(of the middle term). And this not being established, there 
could not be an affirmation of it either, as an affirmation (or 
positive existence) is always preceded by a negation. And 
thus the Probans becomes open to the fallacy of Asadharar. a 

Page 76*] Then again, what has been proved by the contrary 
cognition is the absence of existence, from non-momentary 
tilings ; but how do you establish the concomitance of momen- 
tariness and existence ? The mere preclusion of existence from 
the contrary of momenta* mess can not prove that concomitance; 
us in that case, even au asadharana Probans would prove the 
conclusion. The negative inference— i. e t the inference of mere 
n gation — cannot be desirable for you. 
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Objection : 11 When it is proved that existence can not be- 
wig to tae noqfmomentury, it follows as a necessary eorroilary 
from this that! existence belongs to the momentary.” 

Itip y: Not so; as the mere assertion of its following as 
a corroilary does not contain a statement of the reason for exis- 
tence (i. e. it does not constitute the njce^sary Minor premiss); 
and that of which the invariable concomitance with the Mi nor 
term C existence ’} has not been established can never serve as 
th£ right Probans . 

" 0h J ect ion : "The contrary cognition itself will have the 
‘‘ double, function of proving either another proof or the invari- 
“ able concomitance (necessary for it) and of proving the con- 
'* traiy) ; and it would prove this with regard to the 1 twelve 
" ^^tanas ; ’ as no invariable concomitance could be cognised 
" exce P t witb r eference to a certain object; and there is no object 
" a Parfc from the twelve ‘ Ayatanns ;’ and when the concomitance 
“ of existence with these has been recognised, there is cognition 
“of momentariness also; as the cognition of relationship always 
“ accompanies the cognition of that which is related; and thus we 
have the purposelessness of existence in the subject (major 
term) oi the inference; and this would constitute a cognition 
“of invariable concomitance of existence in general, and would 
make the specific existence the middle term in the inference ” 
Reply : Not so ; because there can be no cognition of the 
generality devoid of individuals. And as for the generalities of 
‘ momentariness,’ and ‘existence’ inhering in specific individuals, 
that are c gnise 1, — we find the raomentariuess of such things 
as ‘ blue ’ and the like duly cognised ; (and these having exis- 
tence), it is well said that there is a purposelessness of 
'existence ! 1 

Objection ; " From the aforesaid contrary cognition we 
have the cognition of the invariable concomitance of tbepre- 
clnsion of non-momentariness and the p 'edits ion of existence' 
and from existence follows the cognition of the momentary 
character of all that Las the character of a substance.” 
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Reply ■ Not so ; because there, can be no identity between 
two preclusions that have been assumed to be distinct from 
each other, on the ground of the difference of the objects pre- 
cluded ; and it has already been explained that it is identity 
that forms the basis of Inference. 

Objection : “ In as mneli as there is- an identity between 
momen&avimss and existence* both of which* Form the integral 
par 53 of all things, there would be an identity between these 
preelusions (of non-rfionientavins&s and non-existence^ tnat 
have been recognised as identical with those. 

Reply : Not so ; as the identity between the two things 
has not been proved by any other argument. If such identity 
were already established, then there would be no need for the 
contrary cognition that has been brought forward. Nor can any 
thing bo proved (or deduced) from the cognition of a concomi- 
tance between mere preclusions; for the simple reason that the 
thing that is is wholly distinct from that which is not; and there 
can be relationship between those. 

Dharmottaxa (a Bauddhu writer Uu) author of t he tfyfa/a- 
bindu) has declared thus: “Having, by moons oi the contrary 
cognition, established the necessary concomitance, (between 
Existence and Momentariness), in the case of the jar, we prove 
the momentariness of Sound, from its Existence ; and thus there 
b a distinct use for both (the contrary cognition, and the con- 
comitance); as both have distinct objectives (one refenng to the 
Jar and the other to. Sound). 

To this we make the following reply; Asm the case of 
the jar, so in that of sound also, there could be no cessation of the 
operation of the contrary cognition also ; and as such the employ- 
ment of any other argument would be absolutely useless. 

Nor is it impossible for a nan-momentary thing to have a 
useful action ; as the existence of a thing consists m its cap- 
ability of action whenever there are auxiliary attendants, and 
not in being active indepe ndently by itself- And just as it* 
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auxiliaries, hiving thrir capabilities ascertained by negative 
and positive concomitance, fall in,— its action duly appears ; 
and be nee it is quite possible fora permanent (noa-momentary;) 
thing to have an action appearing gradually ; specially as from a 
single thing (existing at only one moment) no appearance is 
possible of such an action as depends upon a number of causes 
Nor would it be right to assort that, if the thing were dependent 
upon auxiliaries, then the action would appear by reason of 
the peculiar capability of these auxiliaries, and hence the activity 
could not be said to belong to the thing itself Because 
an action is found to be always accompanied y by the idea of the 
appearance of the form of a certain thing doing that act ion* 

Page 77,] If the action did not belong to the thing, then the 
seed of barley could bring about the sprout of paddy ; as the 
auxiliary attendants of soil and water, are common to both(the 
barely and the paddy); and there would be nothing to restrict 
(the appearance of the paddy-plant to the paddy -seed). Nor do 
the auxiliaries add any capability to the thing ; all that they do 
is merely to help it in its action. The only addition to the cap- 
ability of the thing consists i i the proximity of the auxiliaries ; 
and the absence of these would constitute its weakness 
(or incapability of action) ; as the action appears whenever 
there is a proximity of th?s% arid not otherwise. As for the 
theory that certain momenta are productive and others are 
not pro! nod vc (of actio i), this Is negatived by the direct 
perception of continued existence. 

Objection: <f This perception of con tinned existence is a 
mistaken one, being due to the fact of the non- perception of the 
difference among the successive moments, that are very much 
like one another,*' 

Reply: You prove the mistaken character of the said per- 
ception, on the strength of the momentary character of things; 
and the momentary character of things you prove by the mis- 
taken character of the said perception ; and thus you fall into 
the vicious circle of mutual interdependence* Noi is it right to 
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assume the production or destruction of a thing, wnen there is 
an absence of what have been recognised, by negative and 
positive concomitance, to be the causes of such appearance and 
destruction. And this would lead to the absurdity of a des- 
truction without cause, a id also of the seed being the direct 
cause of the seed, A$ a- matter of fact the producing the 
seed is not produced directly from the seed, — for the simple rea- 
son that it is a seed, — like the seed that is still upon the stalk of 
the paddy plant. 

It has been asserted that the thing being impartite, 
it could not possibly be both active and inactive* 

But this is nothing ; because a single thing in the shape 
of Fire is active towards burning] and at the same time Inac- 
tive towards bathing ; nor does this dual character make any 
difference in its form. In the same manner, a single thing could 
bo native, when the nocowsHry sumliarios would ho present ; 
and inactive when they would bo absent. 

Question : “ How can the proximity of one thing make 
something else active ? and if such activity were passible, why 
should the activity brought about be of only a few things, a id 
not of all things ? 5 * 

Ammr : You can not rightly take objection to the nature 
of things* As for ourselves, whenever we find an activity 
appearing at the presence of a few things, and disappearing 
when these things are not present, we Infer that these things 
constitute tho auxiliaries in the appearance of that activity; 
and certainly there can be nothing objectionable in this process 
of reasoning. According to you also, in as much as the plant 
grows out of the seed and the damp soil, if is these and not any- 
thing eke, that are regarded as the aids ; and for yon also In 
this what other reason have you except the nature of things as 
they are ? 

Objection : “Each of these things— the seed, the soil and 
the water —is capable of bringing about the action of sprou ting ; 
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and they cannot be regarded as mere auxiliaries to one an- 
other.” 

Reply : How then is it that the farmer after having pre- 
pared the soil, sows the seeds, and waters it ? 

Objection : " He does it for the purpose of bringing about 
the moment of the production of the sprout by each of these 
three (soil &c.), as guiding the action of the other.” 

Reply : If the seed alone were to appear from its eause as 
fully capable of bringing about the ‘moment of the production 
of the sprout', — what would be the use of the Soil and the Water? 
And if the seed were absolutely incapable of bringing it about, 
then the proximity of these too would be of no avail ; as this 
could not make it lose its nature (natural incapability). 

Objection ; “ What the soil and the water do is to stop the 

efficiency of the seed to produce another incapable 1 moment,’ 

such efficiency existing in the 1 moment-series ’ of the seed 
itself.” 

Reply t There may be the non- product ion of the incap- 
able moment ; but any production of the capable ‘ moment’ 
would non be possible, on account of there being no cause 
foi this production. As a matter of fact however, there can be 
no stopping of the efficiency that constitutes the very nature 
of the thing. As in that case there would be a cessation of 
the thing itself , and destruction comes to be brought about by 
a cause (and not uncaused as the Bauddha holds ail moment- 
ary destructions to be). 

Then again, it is not possible that there should be pro- 
duced in the seed, an efficiency or capability of bringing about 
a particular kind of ‘ moment ; ’ because it is momentary. And 
if the efficiency thus produced were not something apart from 
the very nature of the thing,— then that would come to the 
producing of what has already been produced. 

For these reasons, there can be only two alternatives ; (1) 

If what is produced is inefficient, then there can be no action. 
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and (2) if it is efficient, then it must act immediately after its 
production; and the action eannot be attributed to the proxi- 
mitiy of any other thing; as this other tiling could not be of 
any use in this matter (as shown above). 

Page 78-] It might be argued that, a in as much aa the effect 
is not found to be produced from a single cause 3 while it is found 
to be produced from a number of causes combined together,— 
we must attribute causal efficiency to all these combined, and 
as such why should you wander away from us who hold this 
view * 

Bat in that ease your premiss becomes inconclusive, in 
as much as it is quite possible for a non-momeutary thing to 
operate towards a useful end* 

Objection : " Of all such things as are produce^ or brought 
about by some cause, destruction is absolutely certain; and 
from this we can infer their momentary character. For ins- 
tance, in all things we find that that which is sum to be does 
not stand in need of any cause to bring about that ; & jj,, the 
fact of the arrow and the sword being made of iron doen not 
stand in need of any other cause ; and the destruction of all 
things is sure to be ; and from this we can infer that the des- 
truction of things does not stand in need of any other cause 
(save their very being) ; specially as those circumstances that 
arc found to be due to other causes are not such as are sure to 
be 3 — such for instance as the colouring of clothes ; so also if 
things were, for their destruction, to stand in need of causes 
other than those that bring them into existence, — then, in as 
much as there might be certain discrepancies in those other 
causes or some obstacle in their operation, it might so happen 
that some^rodmtfd thing might mot be destroyed at all Where- 
as things being produced by their causes as amenable to des- 
truction, they become destroyed as soon as they are produced ; 
and this establishes the momentary character of all things* 
Then again, if a thing were not destructible by its very nature, 
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then its destruction could never be brought about ; it would be 
ak impossible as the cooling of fire : and if it be destructible by 
its nature, there would be no need for any causes for its destruc- 
tion, Nor can destruction., which is non-differeat from the thing 
itself, be ever regarded as brought about by another cause; 
as a difference in causes would make a difference in the effects 
(and hence destruction would not be identical with the thing). 
If the Destruction were something different from the thing, 
and were brought about by a different cause, then we would have 
the absurd possibility of a negation being perceived ; and in as 
much as the appearances of one thing (Destruction) could not 
do away with the form of another thing (the thing believed to 
be destroyed), we could have no such declaration as "the jar 
is destroyed/ with a positive thing for its Nominative ; instead of 
that we should have the assertion, f Negation is produced/ And 
then if a question of fact be put to us, as to what became of 
the e jar; —though we would really have its cessation, yet in 
what way could we assert it? For these reasons we conclude 
that things are destructible by their very nature*” 

To the above we make the following reply : when a thing 
is produced, does it stay for a single moment, or does it stay 
for any other moment also ? Xu the latter case, its momentary 
character disappears, as it would stay for more than one moment. 
And in the former case, it would have no existence at any other 
moment save the one at whien it is produced ; and hence there 
would be no identity between its em&tence and non-existence, 
as they would exist at different points of time* 

It might he urged that what is meant is not that a tiling 
is its own destruction, but that the second moment is the des- 
truction or non-existence of the preceding moment* 

Page 79 ] But there is not much in this theory either ; be- 
cause even though one moment differs from another moment, 
as an individual unit of time, yet there is no actual contradic- 
tion or opposition in their nature. Just as one jar exists along 
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with another jar, — in your phraseology, the jar of one "'series' 
exists side by side with the jar of another “series 5 ' — so might 
it also exist along with another jar of the same a series . 1 
Specially as the- means of cognition pertaining to the second 
moment having served Its purpose with regard to the positive 
form of that moment, it could not have any efficiency towards 
the negation of the previous moment. As for f Negation/ it 
only consists in the negation of a certain positive thing t as it 
is always conpreh ended in the form, e the jar is not/ Hence 
its appearance means the cessation of that thing ; its continuance 
'* or existence means the discontinuance of the thing ; as the 
two- — the jar and its negation — are mutual contradictories. 
Such being the case, momentary character cannot belong to 
any thing ; specially as its negation or absence, which always 
appears after sometime, and is dependent upon some other 
cause, is always found to come after the thing itself As for exis- 
tence we find that when the jar has been produced, it is long 
before it is destroyed by the stroke of the slick. Nor does it 
stand to reason to assert that, “ the destruction id the jar is of 
a positive character, and what the stroke of the slick docs is to 
produce the "series' of broken pieces of eartheuwaro (Into 
which the jar is reduced). J * Because the thing (jar) having bound 
together within its own series, the potency of producing like 
thing! °f the same series, — as long as this potency is not des- 
troyed, there can be no production of a, heterogeneous series; 
aud if you admit of the destruction of that potency by the 
same stroke of the stick, why should you object to the destruction 

of the thing itself ? 

Even though a negation be brought about by a cause, 
that fact alone would not make it an entity ; as it is directly 
perceived by the senses to have the character of a negation of 
entity. Its very nature is such that even though caused, it’ 
is not destroyed, like a positive entity; as that which has been 
destroyed is never again perceived (and it would be this per- 
ception that would constitute the destruction of that destruc- 
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tiou). And if the nature of things, cognised by the right 
means of h owledge, were to be set aside, simply oq the ground 
of its similarity with something else, — then the diversity of 
the universe would also have to bo set aside, 

The as foment— “ how can the production of one^ thing 
make another thing lose its character ? "—would not be a pro- 
per one to bring forward ; as the statement, 1 the jar has been 
destroyed/ is due to the production of its negation, through the 
action of its constituent parts; hence it is a negation of the 
jar alone, and not of all things ; For this negation there is no 
material cause ; and for this reason it has no non -material 
cause either. As to the question — “ where have you seen any 
effect without a substratum? 3 ' — we see such an effect in this 
very case ; as the negation cannot inhere in the jar, which has 
been destroyed; nor does it inhere in the Earth ; as being a 
property of something else it could not inhere m it. 

Question : " How then is it that it is found to be per- 
ceived in a definite place ? " 

Answer ; That is due to the definite place being occupied 
by its counter-entity* It is its nature that on the negation of 
something connected with it, it appears as this latter thing ; and 
that on the negation of something inhering in it, it appears 
in the form of the latter ; its qualification also is such pand 
it has no conjunction or inherent relationship ; as these two 
latter belong to positive entities* 

Thus has been proved the existence of Negation, There 
is no such thing cognisable by the intellect as is contrary in its 
nature to ffltava (positive existence); and which could bring 
about a contradiction between Ice and Fire, As -a matter of 
fact, the only contradiction that exists between Ice and Fire 
consists in the absence of Fire in Ice, and vice versa ; and 
there is no contradiction between their forms ; as a positive 
entity can never have another positive entity for its contra- 
dictory. 
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Page 80 ] It has been urged that negation being sore to come 
about it could not stand in need of any other causa But we find 
this argument failing in the case of the rising and setting of 
the Sun : and if these did not depend on any causes, then there 
would be no diversity of Time* The same objections would 
also apply if we were to make the negation concomitant with 
the appearance of any one accessory detail ; in the case of the 
cloth ^e find that there is a definite cause of colouring, which 
also appears at a definite time ; and in this case the mere 
non-proximity or absence of that time would necessarily mean 
the non- production of colour. In the ease of negation however 
we find that there are endless causes for bringing it about, and all 
are timed to appear at particular points of time ; and it being 
impossible for every one of these causes and points of time to be 
absent, and one or the other of these is sure to appear; and 
appearing at any other time, it at once, in a moment destroys 
the positive Entity; and thus negation comes to be produced* 
And even though the destruction is caused, yet it is permanent. 

Then again, all the above arguments brought forward to 
prove the momentary destruction of all things, are open to the 
fallacy of “ Kalityayci/padiskta ; as we find that what has 
been once seen is again cognised, in the same form, by the 
recogoitive perception* 

Objection : “This cognition cannot prove the fact of the 
positive entity having an existence before and after— i* e* a 
continuous existence ; because the cognition of the object 
(now, and that after sometime) cannot be regarded as one 
and the same cognition ; as there is no cause for any such con- 
tinuous cognition; because the sense-organ operating upon 
objects that are near us, could not be said to belong to the 
past time ; aud as for the impression produced by a previous 
cognition, it is restricted to that particular cognition, and does 
not apply to any other time ; and apart from these two there 
is nothing pertaining to both times, which could produce the cog 
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I nitioo in question. Then again, for the following reason too,, 
j the cognition cannot bo one and the same ; because they are 
I of totally different natures ; the object perceived by the senses is 
known as this, while that which is not so cognised is spoken 
of as that ; and the character of sense-perceptibility is 
directly opposed to that of imparceptibUity; and as such they 
I could never be regarded as one and the same cognition ; hence 
we must accept the two cognitions — being as they are of the 
I nature of direct perception and remembrance — to have wholly 
distinct objectives.” 

To the above we make the following replvi“ — -We distinctly 
i .cognise the fact of there existing a certain positive entity 
i extending over the present as well as the past and the future ; 
and then, to deny that that object is not the objective of the 
two cognitions would be a contradiction of direct cognition ; as 
in that case the object of remembrance would not be the same 
as that which had been previously perceived. For these rea- 
sons the whole must be regarded as a single cognition, which, 
on the strength of our distinct cognition, should be accepted as 
having both (the past and the present) for its object. Fora 
distinctly cognised effect learned people always assume adequate 
causes, even though these latter be not distinctly cognisable ; 
and they never conceal or set aside the slightest or the most un- 
desirable effect, on the ground of the non-perception of its 
cause ; as if they were to do so, then there would be a setting 
aside ot the whole worldly phenomenon, (the cause whereof 
we are never able to directly perceive). Hence, though the 
Sense-organ, or the Impression, each by itself, is incapable of 
biinging about the said combined cognition, yet when com- 
bined, the two together would bring about the single effect in 
the shape of recognition. And on account of the capabilities 
of the two causes, this recognition would have both (the past 
and the present) for its object ; and it would attain the character 
of 'sensuous* cognition, because of its following upon the 
efficiency of the sense-organ and the capability of the object, 
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The mere fact of each of the two causes being separately in- 
capable of bringing about a particular effect cannot be a ground 
for denying the capability of these also when combined ; as 
for io stance., though we. find each of the three causes, the soil, 
water and the seed singly incapable of bringing about the 
sprout, yet they do bring it about when put in touch with one 
another: It is a welbrecognised fact that in a case where we 
have peculiar auxiliaries to the cause, the effect produced is 
also of a peculiar character* 

Consequently there would be nothing incompatible in 
one and the same object being both perceptible and impercep- 
tible, according as it happens to be or not to be, in proximity 
to the person perceiving. It is for thi& reason that even when 
there is no actual contact with the sense organs, the cog* 
nit ion of something in the past is ‘always f sensuous 3 cognition, as 
it has for its object a cognition brought by t he sense-organs (on 
the previous occasion) ; and because 1 seoauousness 1 lies only in 
that (being produced by the soimo-orgaus). Tlu> sense-organ 
cognising that which is nob before us t cognises the fact of its 
having occurred at some time past, and that which U to appear 
in the future ; as in the case of this latter, the S nsa-organ is 
without the aid of the accompanying Impression (which is 
present in the case of the cognition of the past). Nor is there 
any incompatibility in the same cognition applying to both 
points of time (the present and the past) ; and as such there 
can be no reason for attributing to such a cognition the charac- 
ter of < Ralpand 1 (assumption or imagination). Because we 
have often seen a single thing having many qualifications ; e. g. 
in the case of a person, Caitra s being qualified by (possessing) 
an umbrella and a book. Nor would there be any difference 
between the two cases, on the ground of the relationship of the 
umbrella and the book appearing at one and the same time, 
and that of the two points of time being gradual, appearing 
one after the other ; as the fact of one thing being cognised as 
having two qualifications would be common to the two c ases. 
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Thus then, we find that 1 iecoynition comprehends an 
object extending over diverse points of space and time ; and as 
such it does away with the idea that all things are undergoing 
momentary productions and destructions. Nor can this re- 
cognition be regarded as mistttk&n ; as we cannot find it being 
set aside by subsequent cognition to the contrary. It might 
be urged that it is set agfde by all those arguments that have 
been brought forward to prove the momentary destruction of 
things. But all these arguments being inferential in their 
character could have a footing only when the contrary sensuous 
cognition would be set aside * and you seek to set aside 
this sensuous cognition by means of those same arguments ; and 
certainly this affords ao example of a curious mutual interde- 
! pendence, This is not the case with Sense-cognition, which is 
independent of other forms of knowledge. In the case of such 
things as the Flame and the li ke, the sense -cognition that we 
■ have has for its object the generality 1 Flame ? ; while the In- 
ferential knowledge is that of an individual fire ; and as such 
there being no contradict ion between the two t in such cases the 
sensuous cognition ia not an obstacle in the appearance of the 
Inferential cognition. 

Some people with extreme boldness have declared that the 
fact of all things undergoing momentary destruction is directly 
perceptible by the senses, And against these people we bring 
forward the very fact of there being no such cognition at all 
That is to say, the cognition that we have h in the form of ‘this 
is blue/ and not as * this is momentary/ 

Objection : “ The momentariness of the blue object is con- 
comitant with its blueness; and it has got no separate function- 
ing (and existence); consequently wheu blueness would be 
perceived, momeifUariness would also be cognised along with it* 
and the reason why it is not always recognised as such is that 
we do not always perceive the differences between the successive 
moments of the thing's existence (and hence we regard the 
thing itself as having a continual existence)/ 3 
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Reply: What a wonderful stretch of philosophic insight! 
You are explaining a fact of actual cognition, and yet you say 
it is not p^c&wed ! The hope that that which is not perceived 
is cognised is as false as a mirage: and no one admits of any 
other necessary condition in the sense-perceptibility of an object* 
save the cognition brought about by the force of sense-percep- 
tion, And when of two things we find that the cognition of 
one does not mean the cognition of another, thej assertion of an 
identity between these is a misnomer, 

Ohjjectmi : “ The Sensuous cognition is momentary ; and as 
such it could apply to only such existence of the object as 
“ would be coeval with itself ; it would also set aside the fact 
H of that object being not related to that point of time ; as also 
“ the relationship of that object, which is concomitant with 
” that point of time* with any other point of time ; and thus that 
" momentary cognition must be accepted as apprehending the 
** fact ol that object having existence only for that time,— which 
“ means that it is momentary/* 

Reply: Inputting forward this argument yon show your- 
self to be in a sorry plight similar to the drowning man catching 
at a straw. How could the cognition apprehend the fact of the 
object being coeval with itself* when it does not apprehend itself ? 
Or, even granting that it does not apprehend it* then too no sense- 
cognition would apply to the notion that the object did not 
exist before, and will not exist after, the moment at which it 
is perceived ; because Sense’CoguitLon is never found to operate 
towards either the past or the future ; applying as it does to 
the present time, it could not preclude ail time that is not 
present ; as there is a distinct contradiction between the present 
and the non-present ; but the fact of cognising an object 
as present does not necessarily preclude its relationship to any 
other point of time ; as there is no inc omp&tibiiifcy in a single 
object being related to various points of time, in the same 
manner as a single thread is connected with a number of beads. 
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This has be&a explained by lls in detail in the Tattvipmbodha 
and the Tati vasamvctelwi ; and hence we do not repeat here 
what we have already explained there* 

Page 82.1 Then again, if all entities were momentary* to 
whom would birth and rebirth belong \ 

Obj: c *They would belong to the Series of cognitions;' 

Reply : This cannot be; because the 4 series 1 can have no 
existence apart from that of which the series is formed* 

Objection : <f Bi rth-arid 'rebirth does not consist in any one 
thing (Soul) becoming connected with many bodies ; what is 
meant by it is the non-cessation of the series of cognitions; and 
this would be quite compatible with the momentary character 
of things/ 3 

Reply : There is not much to recommend in this explana- 
tion either ; because there is no proof for accepting the cogni- 
tions of the child in the embryo as having their cause in the 
cognitions of the previous birth ; as it is not necessary that the 
effect must proceed from a cause which is of the same kind as 
itself; as we find smoke arising from fire, which is not of the 
same kind as the smoke* 

Objection : f * When of two things we find that the existence 
or non-existence of the one depends upon the existence or 
non-existence and other peculiarities of the other, then we re- 
gard this latter to be of the same kind (homogeneous) with, and 
the material cause of, the other. And as a matter of fact, we 
find that cognition has the peculiar characteristic of being of 
the nature of consciousness * this characteristic we find absent 
lii the material substances. Earth &c; hence the homogeneous 
cause of cognition must be something possessed of this charac- 
teristic nature ; and from this we infer that the cognition of 
the child in the embryo must be due to another preceding cog- 
nition ; otherwise if the effect were not necessarily concomitant 
with its cause, then it would appear in a bap-hazard manner/' ! 
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Reply: There is not much in this either; as we find the 
bluing characteristic .of fire appearing out of the rubbing of 
two pieces of stick, which are not possessed of that characteris- 
tic; and from the unconscious Eye we find appearing cognitions 
having the character of consciousness; and hence we have no 
ground for necessarily postulating such a cause for cognition 
as would have the characteristic of consciousness ; and hence 
the existence of a previous birth could not be established if all 
things were regarded as momentary* 

Nor would it be possible to prove the existence of future 
birth : as there would be no ground for believing that the last 
cognition of the body would bring about, or transmit, any fur- 
ther cognition. 

Objection ; “ That which necessarily brings about the | 
1 Tfrot in Ifni of u wo in its fully developed condition; as we find 
in Urn cu.'io id lilio wo mi I which always produces the sprout, when 
its ouu ul "lUciminy in oflEnple to ; and in the same manner, in 
as much tiH the last cognition of the body would have its full 
efficiency of producing further cognitions, if would surely bring 
about further cognitions; — in this we have got very good 
grounds for admitting of a continuous series of cognitions/ 1 

Reply: Not so; because wc do not find any such efficiency 
in the firm! fiiekering of the flame, (which is not found capable 
of bringing about any further fliekerings). 

Objection: u In the ca3e of the flame the absence of the 
efficiency is due to the destruction or expansion of the oil and 
the wick (which circumstances are not present in the case of 
the Cognition)/* 

Reply ' In the case of the last cognition also, its causal 
efficiency would be destroyed by the pangs of death* And hence 
no birth or rebirth would be explicable in accordance with the 
momentary character of things, 

The author brings forward other arguments to prove the 
existence of the Self: — feammsammayinlbhyam &e> That is to 
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say, from the activity and cessation from activity of the body, 
we infer the existence of an intelligent Guider or Master of the 
Body, who makes the necessary effort. In order to preclude 
the activity of the Creeper &c., the author has added — * inher- 
ing in the body 1 ; and for the purpose precluding the moving 
and not- moving of the dead body in a current of water, he has 
added — ‘ Capable of acquiring and avoiding the desirable and 
the undesirable respectively 3 ; the * desirable 3 is Pleasure ; and 
the 'undesirable J is Pain ; and the acquiring of Pleasure and the 
avoiding of pain indicate such activity is prompted by in- 
telligence. 

Page 83 ] The author cites an instance — " Just as tve infer the 
guiding charioteer from the motion of the chariot ” That is to 
say, (3; the activity capable of acquiring and avoiding the desir- 
able and undesirable, through the accepting and rejecting of the 
means leading to those experiences, must be regarded as due to 
a preceding effort, — because it is a particular kind of activity, — 
like the activity of the chariot ; (2) or, the Body is controlled 
by an intelligent agent, — because it has a peculiar action, — like 
the chariot, 

4 Prdnddibhiica ’ — The connection is that from the 
actions of Breathing &c M also we infer the existence of the 
intelligent controller. This refers to ail such actions as. Breath- 
ing up, Breathing down, the closing and the opening of Eyes, 
living, mental activity, and the modifications undergone by the 
sense-organs ; as also Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and 
Effort, — all of these being indicative of the existence of the Self 

With a view to show in what way these are indicative of 
the Self, the author proceeds to show, first how Breathing up 
and down is indicative of it ; $aim j apaHgrk$uk &c.— Air has 
the character of blowing horizontally ; but in the case of the 
Air, enclosed in the body, however, we find It moving up and 
down vertically, — in a manner contrary to its ordinary nature; 
and from this we infer the existence of a controller of the Body, 
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who makes the Air move in that manner ; as otherwise we could 
not account for such an action of the air, contrary to its natural 
modes of motion. The instance cited is that of the blower oftlw 
bagpipe* The argument may be simply stated thus : The Body is 
controlled by an intelligent agent, — because it is the receptacle of 
such air as has its action modified by the desire of some one,— 
just like the bagpipe. The qualification ' Q ariraparigr hiiah 7 
indicates the precedence of intelligent desire; and hence the 
argument is not invalidated by such instances as those of the 
s Dvivdyuka * and the like. C Divdyuka 3 is the name given to 
the phenomenon of the rising up of the whirlwind caused by the 
collision of two contrary winds). 

The closing and opening of the Eyes indicates a controlling 
ngi-tiey of the same kind as the propeller of the pulley That 
In to «»y, the action bringing about the conjunction of the 
upper thl with the lower is called * nvmenka 1 ; and that which 
'brings about their nepm M um n called * umnesha * ■ and from 
this action we infer a controlling intelligent agent for the 
Body who would act tike the propeller of the pulley In as 
ranch as the propelling up and down of the pulley could be 
brought about by the action of the wind also (as in the case 
of the wind-mill). — in order to preclude this, the author has 
added "niyatma! in, a fixed manner ; which implies dependence 
upon someone's desire . The argument may be thus stated ; 
The body is controlled by an intelligent agent, — because it has 
as its constituents such parts as are moved up and down by 
desire— like the pulley. 

The author next puts forward an argument that proves the 
existence of Life : Dehasya &c. ‘ Vrddki * is growth ; this 
and the filling up of wounds being due* to some intelligent 
controller, we infer the existence of such an intelligent con- 
troller or mender for the Body, who would be similar to the 
master repairing his house. That is to say, the growth of 
the body and the filling up of its wounds must be regarded 

4 n — ' 
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as being brought about bj an intelligent agent,— because 
they have the character oi growth and filling up of wounds- — 
like the growing or increase ami repairing of the house. Nor 
wo u id th e grow i ng of trees &c, , i n v alid a te t his a rg u me n t ; as 
the growth of these also is brought about by God. 

Such things as the tree ami the like have no souls ; as in 
the case of these we do not find any connection with souls with 
the qualification of producing the various functionings of the 
Intellect &e. 

The author now puts forward the inferential argument 
based upon mental activity — Ahhimata cite. That is to say, the 
e xiste nceofthe Self in the bod y hi ndi c at e d by th e act i on of 
the mind that brings about its connection with the eyes and 
the other organs of perception, which apprehend objects desired 
to be perceived. The urger or propeller of the Mind is inferred 
to be like the boy propelling one ball against another fixed in 
a career of the room, (the fixed ball resembling the Eye, the, 
propelled bail the Mind, and the Boy the .Self). That is to say, 
the Mind is propelled by an intelligent agent, — because it is the 
substratum of an action bringing about the connection with a 
desired object,— like the ball m the boy's hand. That which 
would be propelled by non -intelligent agencies of the wind and the 
like, would bring about connection with undesirable things also. 

P&g'e S4 J “ JS ayaniavishaya &c\ — -as a matter of fact we often 
find that after the perception of colour, the object of vision, we find 
certain modifications in the organ of taste, following upon the 
remembrance of the taste of the object seen ; and from this we 
infer that there is a single agent who cognises both Colour 
and Taste, by means of the two organs, resembling a person 
looking through two openings in the window. That is to sav, when 
we see the colour of a nice fruit which we like, we have a re- 
membrance of its taste perceived on some previous occasion ; 
this remembrance produces in us a desire to eat the fruit ; this 
is followed by an effort towards obtaining it - and this effort, 
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through the contact of the self and the mind, produces a modi- 
fication in the organ of taste, in the form of making saliva flow 
from the roots of the teeth ; this flow of saliva could not be due 
to any intelligence in the sense-organ itself ; as each of the two 
organs concerned perceives only the colour and the taste respect- 
ively; and hence the seeing of Colour could not bring any remem- 
brance of the Taste ; as a matter of fact however we do find this 
modification appearing in the organ of Taste ; and hence there 
must be some one apart from the organs* who cognises both, and 
who on seeing the Colour, remembers the Taste (perceived by 
himself on a previous occasion). Nor could the body itself be 
taken as the cogniser of both ; because the young body being 
uuivi i :ulv recognised to be different from the old body, on 
aivonHt of the difference in size, any thing perceived in 
boy I I could mil be remembered in old age. 

Not for the, above retuionH alone, but also because of the 
proportion id tic Phuimmi, I hurt, Desire, Aversion and Effort, 
which lead to the infer- uun l of nnmr thing to which these pro- 
perties belong, — till these qualities are nogmwed uh co-ox tgimive 
with the notion of 'I ’ — being always cognised m M am pleased, 1 
T am pained' and the like, where we find that it Ls tile object 4 1 * 
which is characterised by Pleasure. The notion of £ 1 7 could not 
refer to the body ; because it is not found to apply to the 
body of aoother person. Nor could it be said to apply to 
one's own body alone. Because one body, as a body, does not 
differ from another body. If the notion of ‘ I ? referred to the 
Body, then just as another's man's body being as perceptible 
as our own body —the notion of fatness appearing equally with 
reference to both, — the other naan's body would also be capable 

of being spoke o of as * J 7 ; specially as in both, the shape is the 
same. If it be held that there is a difference between the two on 
account oi the characters of things related to them, — then the 
notion of * I ’ would come to apply to these things, and not to the 
Body. Then again, if the notion of ‘ 1 7 referred to the Body, 
it could not appear in our couscionsness as something internal 
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For the same reasons the notion of *1’ could not refer to 
the Sense-organs; as these organs are themselves beyond sense- 
pei’ceptiori; while the notion of 1 1 f is of the nature of Sense-cogni- 
tion,— being independent of inferential marks as well as of 
verbal expression. 

For the same reason, Pleasure &c tf also could not belong 
either to the Body or to the Sense-organs* Then again, it is a 
fact known by all men that to him alone who is the ex* 
perienoer or eogniser, belong Remembrance, Desire, Aquiring 
of the means of pleasure. Feeling of Pleasure, Avoidance of 
Pain, and so forth ; and it has already been proved that Cogni- 
tion and Remembrance do not belong either to the Body or to 
the Sense-organs ; and hence it follows that Pleasure &c, f also 
cannot belong to them. 

Page 85^J The author brings forward another reason : Pmdega- 
\ vrUitvah That is to say, we actually see that the qualities of 
Pleasure fee, exist only over apart of their substratum, — for 
instance, we have such ideas as * I feel pleasure in my feet/ e I 
feel a* pain in my head;’ and from this it follows that they 
cannot be the properties of the Body or the Sense -organa ; as it 
differs essentially from the specific properties of these latter, 
which are found to pervade over the whole of their substrates. 

| The argument may be thus simplified in the form of a negative 
Inference: Pleasure &c. 3 are not the specific properties of the 
Body or the Sense-organs,— because they exist only in parts 
of their substrates, while the specific properties of the body 
and the sense-organs have always been found to pervade the 
whole of their substrate^,— e . Colour and the rest;— Plea- 
I sure fee., however do not thus pervade over the whole of their 
substrates, — and hence they cannot be the properties of the 
i Body or the Sense-organs* Nor could the ease of Sound he an 
exception invalidating the above premiss ; as though Sound is a 
property of Akdra (over the whole of which it could not pervade), 

: yet it appears as the property of that portion of Ma$a which is 
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enclosed within the cavity of the Ear,. over the whole of which 
it certainly pervades. 

For the following reason also Pleasure &c., could not be the 
properties of the Body or the Sense-organs : — Because they do 
not last as along as their substrates , The case of Colour may 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. In fact this argument 
could not apply to the case of the sense-organs ; because the 
premiss would be invalidated by the case of the organ of hearing, 
which has its property, sound, such as does not exist as long as 
the organ itself. 

Another reason, why Pleasure &c t} could not be properties of 
the Body or the Sense-organs, is that they are not perceptible 
by any of the external Sense -organa The qualities of 
tho Body ami Son ^organs are of two femds~(l) some, 
[j!i i< gravity and tin* like, arc imperceptible, and (2) some, like 
Colour &o* f am prn . V |)i iblc by the e* t.ertml Bouse-organa In 
the case of pleasure however we find that they do not come 
within any of the two categories (being percept Me t but not by 
any of the external Sense-organs) ; and bo AGO those cannot be 
the properties of the Body or the Sense-organs. 

And thus it being proved that Pleasure &c. ? cannot belong 
to the Body and the Sense-organs, the Self is the only 
substance left to which they could belong. 

Objection: * e Pleasure and Pain are modifications ; and as 
such could not belong to the Self which is eternal (and hence 
unmodifiable). And even if they could belong to it, then 1 that 
Self (being modifiable) would become non-eternal, like the 
skin.” 

Reply: Not so ; because the production and destruction 
(appearance and disappearance) of these could not cause any 
disturbance in the form of the Self. In the case of all eternal 
things, we do not admit of any destruction or change of its 
form; and as for the disappearance of one quality (Pleasure) 
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an *3 the appearance of another (Pain) in connection with it, 
there would be do incongruity in this. 

Question : * What do Pleasure and Pain do to the eternal 

Self r 

Answer : They afford to it an experience with regard to 
themselves. 

Question : “What good could this experience do to one that 
is free from all addition or substruction (i. e, t want and its 
supply) 

Answer : The good done consists in this that -it is on 
the strength of such experience that it becomes an eqffoyer or 

experience!: of Pleasure and Pain. h 

_ fee, 

TatMhamgaMenapL — That is to say, just as the If is 
inferred from Pleasure &c., so also is it inferred from, the Motion 
of 1 1/ We find the word 4 1 J used in the Veda as web$as in 
ordinary parlance, by learned persons ; and this word could 
not be without something that it would demote. Its own 
form could not form its denotation, as that would involve the 
incongruity of its operation bearing upon itself ; as has been well 
declared — " no word ever denotes itself.’* And hence that 
something which is denoted by the word 4 1 r would be the Self. 

Objection : 6C The word 'I 1 may he regarded as denoting 
the earth etc” 

In reply to this our author says — Prthivyddi^abdavyaii-' 
relcM, That is to say, that which denotes one thing is always 
found to be co-extensive with other words denoting the same 
thing, as we find in the case of the words •Substance’ {‘Bravya’) 
f Earth 3 ( c PrtMm) and the like. Page 86-] In the ease of 
the word T however we find that it, is not co-extensive 
with the other words denoting the Earth &c. ; as we never 
come across such expressions as 1 ahmn prthivi 3 ( { I am 
Earth’}, ‘aham udakam * {‘ I am water ’) &c.; hence the 
word 4 1 ' could not be taken as applying to the Earth &c. 
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Objection : f< The word 1 1* is found to be applied to the 
Bo dy ; in such expressions as * Stlmloham* T am fat/ 

Reply : Not so ; because we find it used in such expressions 
as 1 A ham jdndmi 3 (/ Ik now , ) J ‘ aham smarami 1 ( 5 I remem- 
ber ’) ; and it has been shown that knowledge and remembrance 
do not belong to the Body. Hence its use with regard to the 
Body must be regarded as secondary or figurative* based 
upon the fact of the Body being a useful instrument lor the 
Self; in the same way as the master says of his useful servant— 
* he is my very self/ 


The existence of the Self having been thus establish ed ? the 
:uah<K' iii-xt proceeds to point out its qualities — Tasya ca gundk 
& llo then points out the authority of the Sutras on the 
point of Intellect fc, belonging to the Self; Atnialingtidki- 
hu t which ivfoi.s to the S'ldrm-Prd'rjAp&na &c, 

Dktvrmadluunr tun. <&$■•* That is to say, the existence of 
Dharma and Adharma in the Sid f is imlicntf cl hy the declara- 
tion in the Sutra — L Dharmadlumnaa dlmd ularaffuva titima- 
kdranatvdV The sense of this is this : Some people hold that the 
Dharma of giving, inhering in the given things produces a Dharma 
in the receiver of the gift : and this view the author of the Sutra 
has repudiated in ibe Sutra— 

g tin esh va haro/n a tvdt . ? That is to say, in the case of pleasure we 
find that the pleasureof one Self does not produce such qualities 
in another Self; ami hence the Dharma and Adharma of one 
Self could not be the cause of the like qualities in another Sell ; 
and this distinctly indicates the fact of Dharma and 
Adharma, being the properties of the Self ; as otherwise the 
said non- productiveness of these could not be asserted on the 
ground of their similarity to Pleasure and other qualities of 
the Self. 

Safiskarah smriiyutpattau. This refers to the Sutra 
dealing with Remembrance — 4 Atmamanasoh samkarat* That 
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is to say, whafc is remembered la something cogoised before ; but 
the cause of this remembrance could not be that previous cog- 
nition, which wifi have been long destroyed ; nor could the 
absence of that cognition be the cause of remembrance ; as 
" absence J feeing equally present everywhere* there would be 
no such diversity as * strong 1 and £ weak J in the cause of remem- 
brance; and there would be no need for repiiitioo (as the means 
oi bringing about Remembrances). Hence it must be admitted 
that the previous cognition produces a certain faculty in the 
Self, which gives rise to the Remembrance ; and hence the pos- 
tulating oi this Faculty or Samkdra. 

Some people hold the cognition itself, even though it has 
ben destroyed, to be the cause of Remembrance ; and ia the 
opinion of these people, the Jgotishioma and the like also 
would bring about the results in the shape of Heaven, without 
any intervening agency, in the shape of Adrshta f of which 
thus there would be no need at all, 

Vy a vastkd vaea n acca sanJchyd — We have the Sutra 
Ndnatm/dno vyavymthatah ' : this Sutra points out the mul- 
tiplicity of Selves ; and that show's that multiplicity of num- 
ber is one of its properties. 

Now what is meant by this * VyavastM' t It means the 
non-recognition of the cognitions and pleasure &c. belonging to 
several persons. That is to say, in the case of our own pleasure 
See, we have the recognition, in, old age, of our experiences of 
the past, as our own ; as we often have the idea — * I enjoyed 
such and such a pleasure ’ and the like ; and if the experience 
were one and the same in all bodies* then we could have a simi- 
lar idea with reference to the experiences of other peraons : as 
a matter of fact however we have no such recognition; and 
from this we infer that there is a distinct Self in each body. 

Page 87, Objection: “Just as in the case of Ahdca we 
hud that though it is one only, yet on account of the diversity 
of the limitations in the shape of the Ear-cavities, we have a 
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diversity In the sound-experiences— so, in the case of the one 
Seif also we may explain the diversity of experiences as being 
due to the diversity in the limitations of the body &c.” 

Reply: The instance is not quite analogous ; the diversity 
of sound-experience might well be explained as due to the 
diversity of sound-comprehending agencies of the Ear-cavity 
aod the rest which have been brought about by the Dkarma and 
A,dk(irma, which again are restricted to each individual person. In 
the case ot the One Self on the other hand, there would be no di- 
versity iu the Adharma and Mama (since allthese wouidbelong 
to one and the same Self) ; and as such there being no diversity 
m the bodies (which are brought about by the Dharma and 

Adharma of the Self ensouling the body),— what would be the 

(!All - 4 ' ; u! diversity of the pleasure and pain experienced by 
dilhuvut. imi'HouM l specially as the Self being one, the contact of 
thi‘ Mind also would bo common to al l persons, For one however, 
who admits of many Solves, even though all Selves, being on. ui- 
prescut, would be present in all bodies, yet, his ox pm imams 
would not be common to all of them ; as ouch of thorn would ex- 
perience only such pleasures &c., as would appear in connection 
with the particular body that will have been brought about by 
the previous Karma of that Self',— and not those belonging to 
the other bodies.. And the Karma also belongs to that Self by 
whose body it has been done. Bence the restriction of body is 
due to the restriction of Karma and vice versa ,— the mutual 
interdependence going on endlessly (and hence not objectionable.) 

It might be held that though the Supreme Self is one 
only, the human Selves being many and different from one 
another, that would account for the diversity in question. 

But this would not be right, as if the human Selves would 
be different from the Supreme Self, then that would mean an 
abandonment of the Monistic Vedanta theory ; and also because 
such a theory would go against the identity of the human Selves 
with the Supreme Self, as laid down in the (’ruti passage 'may 
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I differentiate names and forms by entering with this Jlva 
which is my own self* 

It might be argued that, the difference between the 
Supreme and the human Selves may be explained as being due 
to Ignorance ; and the differentiations of Ignorance with regard 
to fch e human Selves are beg inning less/ 7 

But whose * Ignorance J is this ? Is it of Brahma, or of the 
human Selves ? It could not belong to Brahma ; as That is 
by Its very nature pure and intelligent. And if it belonged to 
the human Selves, then there would be an interdependence, — 
differentiation of bur nan selves being due to Ignorance, and 
this latter belonging to the differentiated human selves. 

Objection : u The differentiations of Ignorance and human 
Selves would be endless, like the differentiation of the seed and 
the tree ; and as such the said interdependence or reciprocity 
would not be objectionable/' 

Reply : There is a real difference between the seed and the 
tree ; whereas the difference between Ignorance and the human 
Self is hot real 5 so the cases are not quit- 1 analogous. And the re- 
ciprocal ca usability also in the case of the se ed and the tree is due 
to the real difference among the several seeds and trees, (one. seed 
being the. cau^e of one tree, which brings forth another seed, 
and s;j forth) ; the human Self however Is one and the same 
through all the states that it passes through in its course of 
metempsychosis — viz : the states of the bird, the quadruped and 
the man ; as In each of these we find that no sooner Is the in- 
fant born than it evinces a desire for the kind of food suited 
to the species in which it happens to he born ; and such desire 
could only be due to the series of experiences of its previous 
births ; this shows that its Self has had a beginningless con- 
nection with bodies ; and in this case, it would not be quite 
reasonable to hold the differentiation of Selves to be doe to 
Ignorance, and this Ignorance to belong to the human Self. 
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Qh 0 Mmi u The human Self also, like Brahma, is begin- 
ning! ess and endless, beluga mere reflection of Brahma; and 
hence on the strength of the text—* all things shine after that 
shines, and all this shines by Its light 1 &c., we hold that it is 
the endless and begin uiiigiess essence of Brahma that appears 
in all bodies/’ 

jfjj 1 That is not right ; as if such were the case, then 
the diversity in question would be absolutely inexplicable. 
Hence xt was quite right for the author of the Sutra to dec- 
lai L’ vyttvdsthoftuh \ and as for the texts laying 

down the non-difference of Selves, they must be taken as figu- 
rative. 

®8, I According to the theory of the multiplicity of Selves 
tluwr ivimld Jmj m» Much absurd contingency as the cessation of 
thr worldly procowi, on llm emancipation of all human selves. 
At the number of nrli hhIvon being endless, there would be no 
end of them; nor any floorcaso or iucioasc of their number* As 
has been declared by the revered author of the Vfvrtika -“Thua 
then the knowing ones being continuously emancipated, them 
does cot become a void (of selves), in as much as the number 
of these in the universe is endless : if there were an eud, or 
an increase and decrease in their number, theu alone could 
such a void be possible,— as in the case of things of limited 
dimensions ; when however the thing is illimitable, there is no 
possibility of these (end &c .)’ f 

Rvth&Jct’ vo/tTiwpycvtd svet. That is to say, the assertion 
* nandtmdno J also indicates the * separateness ’ of Selves ; 
since Separateness always follows from Number. 

The assertion in the Sutra * Tatha cdtrad 3 indicates the 
Greatest Dimension as belonging to Selves. That is to say, 
having said that Akacct is all -pervading, the Sutra adds 6 so is 
the Self also ; ’ and this clearly indicates that the Self like 
Akdca, Is all-pervading * and hence its dimension must be the 
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greatest possible. The all-pervading character of the Self is 
inferred from the upward Naming of fire, and the horizontal 
blowing of Air ; since both of these most be due to certain un- 
seen forces j nor could this unseen force be wholly unconnected 
with the receptacle of these (Fire and Air) ; as in that case 
there would be no restriction in such actions (i. e. anything 
or everything would feme upward and blow horizontally). 
Nor is it possible for the unseen force inhering in the Self to 
be directly connected with any other substance ; hence it comes 
to this that the Fire and Air are connected with that (body) 
which is connected with the substratum of the unseen force ; 
and this establishes the fact of the Self being connected with 
all materia! substances ; this constitutes its all-pervadiiig 
character. 

Objection : u The upward flaming of the Fire, is due to its 
nature, and not to any unseen forces.” 

Reply: What do you mean by this ‘nature of the FW % Is 
it ‘bakrdim,’ (firemss)^ or 1 ddhakatva 5 (‘ burning character ') 
or particular colour* ? If it were any of these, then we would 
have this nature in the red hot iron also (and this would also, 
be flaming upwards). If the ' nature 3 be said to consist in 
being produced out of a particular kind of fuel/ then we would 
have no upward flaming in the case of lightning, and such 
other fires, which arc not produced by any kind of fuel If 
the 'nature be regarded to be something imperceptible, 
existing in certain fires whom we see flaming upward, — then 
why object to this peculiar nature being a property of the 
Self? Any action that is not caused by gravity, fluidity 
or speed, must he regarded as produced from some specific 
quality of the Self ; as we find in the case of the action of the 
hand which is produced by the effort of the Self ; and the said 
upward fiamdng and horizontal blowing we do not find to be 
brought about by gravity &c ; as none of these properties exist in 
Fire and Air, and also because the actions in question are incom- 
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patible with these properties, (of gravity &c.) ; hence the two 
actions must also be regarded as produced by some specific 
quality of the Self ; the argument being put in this form : Up* 
ward flaming and horizontal blowing are due to a specific quality 
of the Self, —because being actions, they are not produced by 
such causes as Gravity and the like, — like the actions of the 
hand caused by the man's effort. 

la as much as such properties of the Self as Pleasure &c, ? 
are produced by the contact of the Mind with the Self,— this 
clearly indicates that Conjunction is a property of the Self; as if 
Conjunction did not belong to the Self, then it could not be the 
immaterial cause of the properties of that Self; but this also proves 
ihd l hn] 11 notion, which is destructive of the said Conjunction, 

hrlnjiga to 1 ho Self ; specially as both the Mind and the 

bid ng otcnird „ l ho destruction of Pleasure &c., could not be due 
tu i fir' h notion ol any of Urn two substrates of the Conj unction, 
Pago ®& | QhfanUmi "The Snlf being eternal, there would be no 
Emancipation for mm who pirmdvuH or recognises this eternal 
Seif; as being always affected by a lunging for pleasure be 
would have an attachment to the means of pleasure, and aver- 
sion. to those of pain ; and these two, attachment and aversion, 
would give rise to constant activities and cessations from activity ; 
and these in their turn would give rise to Dkarma and Adharma 
(and these would lead to a further birth) and so on. Whereas if 
one did not believe in the existence of the Self, be would be 
imbued with the idea—’ I myself am not, to whom could any 
pain belong ? ; and thus he would become indifferent to all 
pleasures and pains ; and thereby becoming freed from attach- 
ment as well as aversion, he would have no activity or cessation 
from activity ; and this would lead to Emancipation." 

Reply. Not so ; because for one who recognises the eternal 
Self also, there would come about due dispassion, produced from a 
recognition of the evils inseparable from theofejects of enjoyment ; 
and this dispassion would, in due course, bring about Emancina- 
txon. 
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SECTION (10) 

Mind. 

Text {4S).~ The Mind is so called , because of its belonging 
to the class f mind / III. — ii.— 1_ 

Even when there is a proximity of the object to the soul 
and the seme-organ, we find that Cognition, 
Pleasure &,e. } do not appear, and from this we 
infer the necessity of an instrumentality other 
than the aforesaid proximity. Then again, we find 
that due remembrance appears even vdien there 
is no functioning of the organs of Hearing &&; 
and that the objects of this means or instrument 
are pleasure Sc, which are not cognisabD by the 
external sense-organs : and from these two facts 
we infer the fact of that instrument being 
internal III — ii — & TIL— i— 23. V. — ii.— IT. 

The qualities of the mind are — Number, Dimension t 
Separateness > Conjunction, Disjunction, Prio- 
rity, Posteriority and Faculty* 

The Sutra asserts the non-simultaneity of effort and know- 
ledge; and this proves that there is one mind to 
each body , From this follows Separateness* 

The Sutra speaking of the 'absence in the mind , 
of that (Largeness) indicates its atomic dimen- 
sion . The mention, of moving to and moving 
away indicates the presence in it of Conjunction 
and Disjunction. Its corporeal or material cha- 
racter indicates Priority and Posteriority, as also 
Faculty. VII.— ii — 21. 

The mention of the absence of Tangibility indicates its 
being unproductive of substances. 

Having action it must be corporeal or maternal It 
must he regarded as uncomcioits; as otherwise 
the whole body would be the common ground (of 
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a tl expe ri ences or s emat i a ns ). Be l ng a n in s tru - 
meixt it must be subservient to the purpose of 
something else. III.— ii.— 2% 

Having qualities it must be regarded as a Substance. 

And it must move quickly, in as much as ii 
includes within itself all effort and the unseen 
forces ( of the said’ 8) actions. 

Commentary, 

Page 90, J Having dealt with the Self or Soul, the most im- 
portant of the Substances, the author next proceeds to describe 
the Miad : Manastvayogdt &c. This is to be explained us before. 
The generality 4 Mind * is inferred from the diversity among 
individual minds. All individuals of similar properties and 
TiinnH wi tiod inclumble in a certain single Commonality or 
( Ll!t tr: hi di" Crum of such things as the jar and the like ; and 
Mmdn firv individualH having similar properties and actions; 
hettce ! liny me iiH'lmdUe in Hinglo Class. 

Until the rxisienco of the Mind has Wqq provfifl, any 
description of Its properties would bo improper , hence the author 
puts forward proofs for its existence, ‘Satyapi Tc. The Soul 
is at one and the same time, in contact with all the sense- 
organs : the sense-organs too have contacts with objects in proxi- 
mity to themselves; and yet we find that white we cognise one of 
the various objects in contact with the various sense-organs, we 
have no cognition or pleasure &e„ with regard to others; hence 
it follows that for such cognition &c- t there is some means or ins- 
trumental cause other than the contact of the object, the aense- 
orgam and the soul;— the proximity of which other cause brings 
about the Cognition &c. ? which do not appear otherwise. The 
argument may be put forward thus : The contacts of the objects, 
the sense-organ and the Soul depend upon some other cause, iu the 
bringing about of the due effect,— because even when the former 

contacts exist, the necessary effect does not appear,- as in the 

case of the threads &a And this .instrumentality upon which 
they depend is that of the Mind. 
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of Cognition; and the Cognition of pleasure could not be appre- 
hended by any other means (in the shape of the Mind). 

, Reply : If Pleasure and Pain were both of the nature of 
cognition pure and simple, then there would be no difference 
between them. And if they were distinct from each other, 
then both could not have the nature of pure cognition. 
Though the form of ! experience’, or ‘ feeling ’ is common to both 
of them, yet the forms of Pleasure and Pain are altogether 
distinct from each other. Nor can these two be regarded as 
produced by a means nan-different from cognition ; as cogni- 
tion is produced from the form of the object perceived , and it 
is from this cognition, as helped by tendencies, that Pleasure 
and I'.uii are produced. If it were not so, then there could 
hcvni bn any footing of Indifference. Nor has it been estab- 
lish rd that i-.’ighltiiMi is self- cognisable ; specially as we have no 
in-dam*,’;-, of mm and Urn name thing (cognition e. g.) being both 
tho objoQlivo and thn iuNtrun-umt. 

Page 91.] The mm of Urn m\t Iiniummu lamp might bo brought 
forward as au instance. But Urn lamp ton, ia cngnl^rtf- fnj the vw,n t 
is made cognisable by the Bye ; and Cbgn ili o) i only co i\*U tu t, :s 
its action; and' this itself could not be the In sty UYtie Tit , as 
well as the action, the agent as well as the objective* 

Object ton : £S As, for the upholders of the Self (the V eddnti,} 
the Self io its own cognition, is the agent as well as the objeative 
at one and the same time, — so too could the various characters 
of the Instrument &c; belong, to cognitions also/ 5 

Me ply : Not so ; because the diverse characters are not in- 
compatible in the case of the Self; as the objectivity of the 
Seif consists in its being the object of the action of cognition ; 
and as in this action the Self is independent (of all other things), 
it has the character of the agent also ; and certainly there is 
no incompatibility between objectivity aud independence^ 
On the other hand, the character of I nstri^ment , nd that of 
Action are not compatible ; in as much as the Instrument is 
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an accomplished thing while an action is something yet to be 
accomplished; specially as there could he no identity between 
the effect and the cause. Between the characters of the 
Agent and the Instrument also there can be no compatibility, 
as the character of the agent consists in not being urged or 
used by some thing else, while that of instrument consists in 
being employed by others ,— and thus one is positive while the 
other negative: and as such the two are wholly incompatible with 
each other; aod hence they could never coexist in any substratum. 

Objection: “What we mean by the ‘ aelf-cogo inability’ 
of a cognition is, oot that it has no means or in st rumen ts.,~but 
that when it is produced, it is self-cog disable by its very 
nature/' 

Reply : What is it that is illumined in the case of cog* 
nitrons ? Is it the object cognised, or the cognition itself ? If 
the former, then, the cognisance would be that of the object, 
and not that oi tile Cognition 'itself;' and hence there would 
be an uncognisabilifcy of the cognition. If the illumination 
consisted in the cognition itself, then the cognition itself would 
be the ohket as well as the atijj$.Qn of illumination ; and thus 
there would be an identification of the action and the instrument 
Moris there any instance to show that the appearance or pro- 
duction of the cognition constitutes its own operation with re- 
gard to itself. 

In support of the sel'f-cognisability of cognitions, the oppo- 
nent has brought forward the following argument: “ A thing 
that depends for its illumination or appearance upon something 
else, always appears or becomes illumined on the appearance of 
turn- latter; jus: as the jar which depends for its appearance 
upon the lamp, and as Colour &c., depend for their mini testa- 
tion upon Cognition?' 

But if the cognition itself constitutes the illumination or 
appearance of the object,— then the assertion that Colour &cy 
have their appearance dependent upon cognition would be 
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asiddha (not established)* and also Anuihdnta, doubtful, in 
view of the Sense-organs (on which the manifestation of Colour 
&c;, is found to depend). If it be held that the manifestation 
of the object is brought about by cognitions, and not that the 
cognitions themselves constitute the manifestation of objects,— 
then, there could be no coroborratlve instance in support of this 
view ; as wh vt the lamp does is only to bring about the cognition 
of the object; aod not a manifestation of it. 

This also meets the declaration that lf one who has no 
direct perception is never known to see an object?* As the 
seeing of an object does not consist in the directness of the 
cognition ; it consists only in the production of an Idea. And 
hence even though the cognition may not he cognised, yet as 
soon i l i it would he produced, the object would become duly 
cognised. 

Question*. " II >w could the production of one thing consti- 
tute the cognition of another i M 

Answer : What can we «lo, when such is tin* actual nut urn 
of the things themselves? But this would not moan that the 
production of one thing would bring about the cognition of all 
things. Because the cognition of any thing is restricted by its 
auxill iaiy causes ; because what is produced is the cognisance 
which has the character of the cognition of certain definite 
objects, and which is cognisable by definite persons. 

Others (the j Pmbhdkaras) propose the following explanation : 
The object having become manifested by its relationship with 
cognition,— the cognition having the nature of light, becomes 
self-luminous, like the lamp : and the soul also, being the subs- 
tratum of the cognition becomes manifested, like the wick of 
the lamp light; and thus in all cases there is a threefold cognition 
(of the object, of the cognition and of the soul) 

But this is not correct ; because as a matter of fact, wc 
find that ir> the cognition, ' this is a jar? there does not enter any 
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idea of the eogniser or the cognition. In a case where the 
ideas of these do enter, — e* g m in the cognition 4 1 know the 
jar J — there too we find that when the cognition has been pro- 
duced, we have a direct mental cognition of the object as 
qualified by the cognition and the eogniser ; and the ideas of the 
eogniser and the cognition do not enter into any visual cognition ; 
as if the} T did, then these two also would be visible by the Eye. 

(Page 92 ) Having proved the existence of the Mind, the 
author next proceeds to describe its qualities; — Tasya gtinahko* 
I hat is to say the presence of the eight qualities of Number 
&K constitutes a differentiating peculiarity of the Mind. 

The author points out the existence of Number in the 
Mind. Prayatna &e,. 7 There arising a question as to whether 
there is one mind with each body, or there am many minds 
in each body, wo declare that there is only one mind with each 
body, because of the non -simultaneity of efforts and cog- 
nitions; 5 as put forward by the author of the Sutra, If there 
were many minds, there would be a multiplicity of the contacts 
of the sell and the mind ; and as such we would find the same 
man having many sognirions and putting forth many efforts 
at one and the same time. As a matter of fact however we 
find these appearing only gradually, one after the other; and 
while the man is engaged in one cognition of one thing, he has 
no cognition of any other thing ; and when he bas ceased to 
cognise the former object, then be has a doe cognition of the 
latter. Similarly efforts too are found to appear gradually 
one after the other ; as when a man is putting forth bis effort 
In one direction, lie does not put forth any in another direction : 
and when the former action has been finished, then he does put 
forth his efforts towards another action. For these reasons the 
Mmd must he regarded as one only And the mind being one 
only there is only one contact of it at a time; and hence it 
follows that at one time, there is a single cognition, and a single 
effort. 
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In certain cases we have a notion of more than one cogni- 
tion appearing atone and the same time ; but that is due to the 
fact of the cognitions following each other very quickly (and 
hence having the intervals between themselves not perceptible); 
just as in the case of the whirling of a fire-brand, we have the idea 
of a circle of fire, though in reality it is a single flaming point 
revolving so swiftly as to give rise to that notion. And in such 
oases too there is no actual symultaneity*; specially as from per- 
ceiving a gradual succession of effects of the instrument in one 
case, we infer the fact of other effects also of the same Instru- 
ment (Mind) to have the same capability (of appearing in a 
gradual succession). 

Objection: “In that case, how would you explain this 
cngnitinii the trees are in flower/ where we find a simulta- 
in , .i , f.mpiii ii>vt of two objects, the tree and the flowers ? How 
I, on would you explain the rimuHaiioous actions of moving and 
supporting onus own body ? 11 

Reply : In the case of the cognition m question „ \vr lmvr> 
a s ingle cog n it io a c o mp rising a number o f o bjocts ; and this 
we do not deny ; when however the cognitions arc distinct (of 
the flower and the tree) then we have no cognition in the 
form put forward ; as every one of the cognitions is restricted 
to a single object. 

Xu the same manner, the moving and supporting of one's 
body also are accomplished by a single Effort ; just as we have 
a single cognition with regard to many objects, — so also would 
its causes, Dome and Effort, apply to more than one action ; 
and hence there is nothing that cannot be explained in due 
accordance with our theory. 

From this follows its Separateness — that is to say, the 
quality of Separateness follows from the presence of Number in 
the Mind. 

Tadabhavwvaeanat &e. That is to say, the Sutra dec- 
lares the Akaga and the Self to be all-pervading and very largo, ' 
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and Llieu adds * on account of the absence of these characters 
in the Mind, it is atomic in its nature. And hence it is proved 
that the Mind is atomic in its dimension ; specially as an eternal 
substance, which is not all— pervading, could not but be atomic, 
(all intervening dimensions belonging to transient things) 
The absence of the all-pervading character in the Mind is in- 
ferred from the noHsimuitaueity of Cognitions; as if the Mind 
were all-pervading, then it would be in contact with all the 
sense-organs, at one and the same time; and hence there would 
be sitnultau eo us cog pi t ions of Gel o u r and Ta ste & c , 3 — e v ery tiling 
that might happen to be in contact with the sense organs. 

Objection: "How is it that in a case where many objects, 
each of which is cognisable by a single sense-organ, are in 
contact with the eye as controlled by the mind, — we have no 
simultaneous cognitionofa.il these objects ? for certainly in 
this case There is a simultaneous contact of the Self, the Sense- 
o rga n an d t h e 0 bj e et . It might be arg u ed th a t fro m th eye ry 
fact of there being no such simultaneity we would assume an 
incapability in the contact of the Mind and the Self to bring 
about more than one cognition, at one and the same time. 
But then, the same explanation might bo given of the non- 
simultaneity of cognitions, even in the ca.se of the Mind being 
regarded as all -pervading. In view of this, you must put for- 
ward some other reasons for denying the ail-pervading character 
of the Mind.” 

We put forward the following reasons : The Mind and the 
Self both being all-pervading, there would be no contact betw een 
the two (as the contact of two all-pervading things \Vould pro- 
duce a dimension that would be i wice - a/ Uperva ding which 
would be an absurdity); and hence there would be no produc- 
tion of such properties of the Self as cognition, pleasure &c.; 
as these have the contact of the Self and the Mind for their 
immaterial cause; and this would be absent. (Page 93-) If the 
contact of the Self and the Object were to be the immaterial 
cause of the production of these q unities, then the cognition 
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would appear in the locality where the Object exists ; as ail 
q it a 1 it i es e x i s’ t i li g i a $ p a c e are to and to be p rod need ia such a w a y 
as not to b a se pa rate f r o rm their l i n in ate rial c a use, I f t 1 i e c o n lac t 
of the Self and the Sense-organ were the required immaterial 
cause, then there would be no product-ion of the cognition or 
sound ; as the Self (which is all- pervading) could have no com 
tact w i t h th s o rgib of h e a ring, which is of the n a t u re o t A ha§ • :t 
(which again is all-perva ling). As a matter of fact we fin I that 
neither the cognitions appear outside the body, nor is there a 
non -prod action of the cognitions of sound ; and hence we can- 
not accept either the contact of the Self and the Object, or that 
of the Self and the Sense-organs, to be the immaterial cause (of 
C i piii imi'T and Pleasure &£.}; and so we cannot but accept the 
mwi veil of i.lin Self and the mind to be that immaterial cause; 
iuid ji- Um . would not be possible if the Mind were all-pervad- 
itigj there wo 1 1 I bo u i a p |,j Mo'ancc ol 0 >g nt ion etc., if the Min d 
were a >, Ah a m ittor of fact Imwevur, wo do find Cognitions nod 
Pleasure & c. appealing; and Urn fact picdudca all piMdbility of 
the Mind being all-pervading* 

A pasar-piMin That is to say, the N afrit 1 Tpmnr 
p€^a &c! distinctly indicates the fact of the Mind moving 
away from one (the dead) bony and into another body (that the 
soul takes), through the 'agency of the unseen potency of the 
sours actions; and those motions indicate the presence in the 
Mind, of the qualities of Conjunction and Disjunction. 

MnrkdtM &e. That is to soy, the absence of all- pervading 
character in the Mind proves its corporeality (or materiality) ; 
and from this it follows that like the jar, the Mind has Priority, 
Pu sonority m*L Speed. 

AsptirFzvattv&t &c , — The absence of touch in the Mind is 
proved from ‘the fact of its being, like the Soli) something dif- 
ferent from the Body, and yet being productive of the cognitions 
of all things. And from this it also follows that like the Self, 
the Mind is not productive of any other homogeneous substances, 

Kriytivattvat fc— Though the materiality of the Mind 
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h is been already proved by showing that it is atomic, yet the 
author Isas added this in order to make it still clearer. 

Sddkzranavigraha <fe.— Ifthe Mind were the coghiser, then, 
the Body would become a com moo ground of experiences (of 
all kinds of sensation ; or of the Mind and the Self the two 
being two Distinct eognisers. ) As a matter of fact however we 
do not find this to be the case, in as much as the activity or 
inactivity of the body is found to follow the purposes of a single 
agent ( or the motive of a si ogle sensation.) Hence the Mind 
cannot be regarded as conscious. Though the fact oft.be Mind 
being conscious has already been denied, yet the author has 
put it forward again, as opportunity presented itself for its 

reiteration. 

The -unconsciousness of the Mind having been proved, the 
author adds: Karcmahhavat tfo, — That is to say, it is the means 
of bringing about the experiences of something other than 
itself. 

Being endowed with qualities the Mind is a substance, like 
the Earth &c. And on account of its containing within itself 
efforts and unseen forces (of actions*?, the Mind must be regarded 
as quick iu motion. That ia to say, being taken up by efforts, 
that - precede living, and also by attachment and aversion, we 
must admit that the mind quickly moves from one place to 
anot Ii or; and seeing that i ! cm in ins the unseen potencies ( of 
actio tin) wc must regard it. as quickly moving from one hotly 
to another, at death. 

May this Ocean of Substances be duly studied, — -the Ocean 
which is the receptacle of pearls in the shape of pure and 
various reasonings, and which is full of clear conclusions in the 
place of corals. 
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CHAPTER VL 

On Qualities, 

(Page 940 Text 1 $ : To the Qwdities, Colour and the rest 
belong the (common) character of belonging to the 
cl a is 'Quality' of inhering in substances, of being 
devoid of qualities, and of being devoid of addon. 

Commentary- 

All obeisance to one who is blue like the clouds, lying upon 
t b e b e d of Ces h a, d el ight i ng in the em brace of Lak s h in i* — the 
destroyer of the Asuras 1 

Having described the category of Substance, the author 
nest proceeds to describe the next category of Quality. R&p&dOr 
nnm <(V The fact of belonging to the generality of "Quality 
in the common quality among these j and it is this that dif- 
fers tibia tow thorn IVom all other categories. The existence of 
this generality in Colour is perceived directly by the senses* 
as aided by instruction,- just like the generality of ‘ gem. 

That this category is, at first, not distinguished Irmii Ad ion 

is due to the extreme likeness between these, consisting in 
the fact of both (Qualities and Actions) inhering in other 
substances. 

The expression £ Rugyd/ind-m gimdnam 5 only serves the 
purpose of mentioning the form of these.~ f< ^?ar^Jes^ ^ xud , has been 
added w T ith a view to include all qualities. 

6 BvavydcTtg&va — feeing subordinate to substances. This 
only points out a property of Qualities ; and it does not point 
Out any thing peculiar these ; as this character is found to 
belong to actions and substances also. 

S i mi I arl y the abse nee of gual i t ie s is m e n ti o ned by w ay of 
pointing out the character of the Qualities ; as Qualities arc 
not capable of producing in themselves other qualities* This 
non-productiveness is learnt from the non-perception of the fact 
of any other colour being produced in one Colour ; and also from 
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the fact of the admission of such productions landing us in a re- 
gressus ad infinitum. In view of this such assertions as f one 
colomr’ ( when the quality of Colour is spoken of as having the 
quality of Numberj, or 'Sound is atomic/ and the like must be 
regarded as figurative* Because Number &<x could not inhere 
in Colour, because it is a quality, like Colour. 

I he author points out another character of the Qualities:— 
AbseTice of actions It might be argued that when the substance 
moves, its Colour &a also move along with it (and thus the 
action of moving belongs to the quality of Colour). But it is 
oot so; because as a matter of fact we find that no action is 
produced in the sky by the contact of swift wind- currents j 
while an aciou is produced in such things as the branches of a 
tree; which shows, by negative and positive concomitance, that 
action, is always concomitant with materiality or corporeality ; 
and hence as qualities have no material bodies of their own, it 
follows that they can have no action. 

(Page 95 ) As for the ordinary notion of motion with 
regard to Qualities, this is due to the action of their substratum; 
just as is the case with ‘Being/ ‘Saits! : this ' Being* never moves 
along with its substratum: as if it did move then (‘Being- being 
common to all things ) when one thing would move, all things 
would move with it* 


Text (/ft) Colour , Taste, SnMl s Touch, Priority , Poster io - 
nty i Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity, and Speed 
are qualities that belong to corporeal objects. 

Commentary. 

The author now proceeds to show the similarities and 
differences among the Qualities theiQselves. Jiwpc z Sc. These 
qualities belong only to corporeal objects, and never to incor- 
poreal (or immaterial) objects. 

I or instance. Colour, Taste, Touch, Priority, Posteriority 
and Speed belong to Earth, Waier and Light ; all these except, 
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Colour belong to Air ; all save Colour and Touch belong to 
Mind ; Taste and Gravity to Earth and Water : Fluidity to Earth 
Water and Light; Viscidity to Water; and Odour to Earth, 


Text QS). Intellect, Pleasure, Pain , Desire, Aversion , 
Effort^ Virtue, Vice , J Facility and So mid belong to 
immaterial things. 

Commentary. 

All these qualities except Sound belong to the Self; and 
Sound belongs to Akdga* 


Text (4,9) Number, Dimension, Separateness, C&njuntli&n 
and Disjunction belong to both* 

Commentary* 

TluYrio qualities belong to material as well as bo immaterial 
tilings. 

Text {SO). Con jjumHo n, l ) i*j mi W tort , Dun V l//. Dual 
Separateness and the rest inhere in more than one 
object . 

Commentary. 

An individual Conjunction, and an individual Disjunction 
always exist in two things; and hence are' they spoken of as 
'inhering in more objects than one/ Similarly too with Duality 
and Dual Separateness. 

“And the rest * includes Threes and the Separateness of 
three, and so forth; — all of these inhering in more objects than 
one. 

The word *anekaj meaufog ‘not one 7 is applied in com- 
mon to two and more things* 

Text (o l )\ The rest inhere in single substances* 

Commentary. 

One Colour exists in one object; and it cannot like Con- 
junction, to two objects in common. 
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2 ext (5 J) Colour, Tam, Smell, Touch, Viscid iiy i Natural 
I'liutdUy, In telle*. t, PI e a s v re, F a i n. Desire, Aversion 
Effort, Virtue, Vice, Faculty and Sound are the 
* Vaicesfdka* (* specific ’) qualities. 

Commentary. 

(Psg'B 96*J Toese are called ffdigeshika (specific^ because 
they serve the purpose of specifying or difforeutiatlog the 
substances to which they belong from other substances. This 
purpose is not served by Number or other qualities ; because 
they have got no specifications of themselves, all the specifics 
tion that they have being due to the peculiarities of their 
substratum. 


Text (53) ■.—Number, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, 
Disjunction, Priority, Posterority, Gravity, Caused 
Fluidity and Speed are the ’S&minya, 1 (‘Generic’) 
Qualities. 

Commentary. 

These are qualities that serve the purpose of siraila, rising 
( reducing to a common basis ) their substratum ; and they clo 
not serve to specify or differentiate them. ,Tt might be ar<nied 
that the Atomic Dimension serves to differentiate the Atom 
from other things. But this Dimension too is common to the 
atoms of the several substances. As Natural Fluidity is the 

specific quality of Water, we have Fluidity here qualified as 
* caused/ ^ , 


Text (54) -.—Sound, Touch, Colour, Taste and Smell are each 
perceptible by each one of the external sense-organs. 

Commentary. 

The organs of vision &c., are called 'external,’ as they 

©ring about the perception of external objects. Each of these 
perceives Colour &a 
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Text (55) '.—Number, Dimension, Separateness Oonjumction 
Disjunction, Priority t Posteriority , Fhddity, Visci- 
dity and Speed are each perceptible by two sense- 
organs . 

Commentary, 

These are perceptible by the organs of vision and touch. 
Just as by the Eye we perceive a thing to be viscid, so also we 
perceive by the organ of touch: and hence like Number &e. 
^ Acidity also is perceived by the two sense-organs. 


2 ext (56) : — Intellect, Pleasure, Pain , Desire, A version 3 Effort 
are perceptible by ike Internal Organ . 

Commentary, 

Intnlleols &c, ( are cognised by the Mind alone. Some 
p i ' i i p I ' * hold that In be Hoot is :m object of Inferential Knowledge 
and is not perccivod by fcliu Mind, Hut this is not right ; as 
there would bo no distinguishing murk— middle term -by 
which Intellect could be inferred, 1 Alio bjoets 1 could not servo 
as that term; as in that ease the pro mi-.-; would be too wide. 
Nor could ' cognised object J serve as the term required. Be- 
cause cognisedv ess consists in relationship with cognition ; and 
this fact oi being an objective of cognation is never found to 
be perceived until the cognition is known ; as the perception of 
the relationship depends upon a knowledge of the members 
bearing that relationship. Hence how could an object qualify- 
ing or determining that ( cognition ) sei^€ as the 4 mark 3 or 
* middle term J ? Specially as, like the cognition, the qualifica- 
tion of the cognition also, aids in bringing about the in- 
ferential cognition, only when ro is itself known. 

Objection: <c After the cognition has been produced, there 
is produced in the object a peculiar condition known as £ cog- 
nised ness/ just as the action of cooking produces, in the Kice ? 
the condition of cookedness. And this cognisrdness being a 
property of the object is known along with the object itself/' 
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Page 97 ] Reply : There k not much m this theory ; as such is 
oot found to be the case in ordinary experience. That is to say, 
in the case of the Rice, we distinctly perceive its coo&edne$s in its 
being changed from T and ala (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked 
nee) ; but in the case of the object in question we do not per- 
ceive any such coc/tikediisss. As for the character of its having 
a directly" perceptible form, and also its capability of being ac- 
quired or rejected, — these also consist in its relationship to 
cognition ; and they are not distinct properties of some other 
properties (of that object). Then again, just as when the object 
is cognised, there is produced cogakedmss in it, so in the same 
manner when this eagnkedmss is known, there would be a 
coy fii%@dness produced in that cogn^edness also ; and so on we 
would go on i np, a it a tn If cogn i^cdne^s be regarded as 

self-luminous (in order to avoid this regmsm ad infimtiim)— 
then, we ask, why should you object to this self-luminosity 
(self cognisabilityj in the cognition itself.? 

I hough as a matter of fact, the object has an .existence ex- 
tending over all three periods of time, past, present and future, 
yet when it is cognised it is cognised as belonging to the present 
And the condition of the object determined by the present time 
is what constitutes its cog weed new ; and tins bring an e fleet 
of the cognition, serves as the “mark* for an Iiifuence of 
Cognition/ 3 

But th;re is not much to recommend in this theory either. 
Because what the ‘‘condition of the object determined by the 
present time 1 means is its condition qualified by that time ; and 
this belongs to the object by Its very nature; and by cognition, 
this condition is not produced, but only" known. 

One who holds that cognition is inferable from the knowledge 
that we have of objects, should be met by the following arguments : 
Does the ( knowledge of objects* inhere In the self, or in the 
object ? It could not be regarded as inhering in the object, as 
it has been shewn that consciousness cannot belong to objects. 
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If it be regarded as Inhering in the self then what cognition is 
there besides this, which would be inferred from that knowledge? 

It might be argued that what would be inferred from this 
‘ knowledge 5 would be its cause, in the shape of the action of 
the cogniser, But we ask— Is this 'cause 3 eternal, or transitory ? 
If it be transitory, then we snotild have to find a cause for that 
also. It might be put forward that the cause of this would be 
the contact of ike Mind and the cognise which aids in the 
contact of. the Sense-organ with the object. But in that 
case we might have all this can tact as the cause of the 
knowledge; and what would be the use of having an inter- 
mediate cruse m the form of the * eogmser’s action If on the 
other hand, it be held that, « the said action J is eternal, and 
th.if ill ■ appearance of the knowledge of objects only at certain 
|im r ; bmd not always) is duo to the fact of the accessory causes, 
(in i hr I ntj m uf hoi i hi* « co 1 1 tact &e), being operative only at certain 
times, then, the production of * knowledge 1 being found to 
be duly brought about by menus of those incidental ngoncieft 
(of sense-contact &c), the postulating of that ‘notion ' would bo 
absolutely useless ; specially as the cognition of the object, .. ; 
also ail subsequent usage based thereupon, could be accomplish 
ed by means of the said * knowledge 1 itself 

Objection : “How could the cognition produced by the object, 
the sense-organ &c,, be regarded as inhering in the Self urine, 
if the Self did not consist in natural consciousness coeval with 
itself ? Specially as if the Self were unconscious, then its causal 
efficiency with regards the cognition not In any way differing 
from that of sense-con tact &c., the cognition might be regarded 
as inhering in the Sense-organ &c/’ 

Reply : It Is not so ; because the required restriction would 
be the result of the peculiar nature of the things concerned H 
As for instance, even though the threads are not the cloth, yet on 
account of the restriction of the class 1 Thread, 3 the cloth in 
helps in them, and not In the shuttle (and other implement; 
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of weaving) ; and so, in the same manner, though the Self con- 
sists in pure consciousness, yet on accounts of the restrictions 
accompanying the class * Self/ it would be in this that the cog- 
nition would inhere. 

This also meets the theory held by some that the cognition of 
itself constitutes the seifs c conciousness/ As if it were so, then 
there would be a correct cognition of the Self even during the 
ordinary state of man. It might be argued that during the 
ordinary state the consciousness is hidden by Ignorance ; 
but we ask — Is there Ignorance in Brahma also ? How too, 
could that which is self-luminous and eternal could be spoken 
of as hidden I Then again when it would be hidden, then 
there would be no cognition of any thing else ; because of the 
scriptural text— r all this shines by the light of that (cons- 
ciousness). 1 If ou the other hand, any other cognition does 
appear, then there would bo universal liberation; as the appear- 
ance of Vidya, Knowledge, would destroy all Avidyti, Igno- 
rance. If it be held that Ignorance does not disappear, then, the 
light of knowledge not being the cause of the destruction of 
Ignorance, no liberation would be possible. Nor could we 
even think of the partial manifestation of that which is without 
parts. 


Text {57}: Gravity, Virtue r Vice and Faculty are beyond 
the sense-organs. 

Commentary, 

These qualities are not perceived by any of the -sense- 
organs. 1 


Text (58) -.—The Apdkaya Colour, Taste , Smell, Touch , Dimen- 
sion, Singleness, Single Separateness, Gravity , Flui- 
dity, Viscidity and Speed are preceded (or originated) 
by (like) qualities in the came (of the thing to which 
they belong ) 
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Commentary 

That is to say, these qualities are preceded by (originates 
from) like qualities in the material cause of the substances to 
which they belong ; for instance, the colour of the cloth 
originates from ®e colour of the threads constituting it ; as it 
is this latter that it is found in variably to follow. If it were 
cot so, then any and every quality might appear in the cloth, 
there being no restrictive cause. 

This sets aside the view that in all things, there is a single 
colour of whiteness which is always recognised as such. Ber- 
cause if such were the case then, there would be no varying 
shades of colours* Hence fine said recognition must be regarded 
as pertaining to the generality of ' whiteness/ 

Tbn colour of the earth-atom is produced by a process 
i)j 'Wkinfj (or baking) by contact with fire ; and in the atom 
1 hoy f i ro not dun to m\y nmiiinr qualities in a material cause of 
thcmfcmn. If mum it h with a view to preclude such quality &c„ 
that the author has Jiddod tlio qiiuhfir, it inn 1 apCikafid It i ■■ 
only when fch & production of I ho qualifiuM form Wn ont ifoliHfood, 
that there can be any consideration as to wIuu.Iht |,h uy ftro ( | m , 
to similar qualities in the cause, or they are not so due ; hen cm h,i 
there is no production of the colour &c., of water &c,, (which 
are natural to these), the case of these could not be brought for- 
ward against the statement of the text. 

f 

The fact .of the tjnaliti.es being preceded bv like qualities in 
the cause has been asserted simply by way of pointing out this 
character, and not for defining strictly the qualities thus pre- 
ceded ; because caused fluidity and speed are such as could 
appear even without the precedency of like qualities in the 
cause. In the case of these two qualities, the character of 
being preceded by like qualities in the cause must be regarded 
as referring to such of these qualities as inhere in substances 
produced oat of things having speed and in those having water 
for theit constituent. 
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Text ( 59 ) -.—Intellect Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, 
l irtue, Vice, Faculty and Sound are not preceded by 
(clonot originate from) like qualities in the cause. 

Commentary. 

rtiese qualities are not due to like qualities subsifitiog in 
the material causes of the substances in which they inhere. 

Text (60) -.—Intellect, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, 
Virtue, Vice, Faculty, Sound, Aggregate-dimension, 
Secondary Conjunction, Caused Fluidity, Priority 
and Posteriority are not produced by cooking ; they 
are produced by Conjunction. 

Commentary. 

Page 99] From Intellect, down to Faculty, all are pro- 
duced by the Conjunction ofthe Self with the Mind. Sound is, 
produced by the Conjunction oiAMga with the sounding drum! 
Aggregate-dmiension is produced by the conjunction of many 
things* one after the other. Secondary Conjunction is pro- 
duced by conjunction. Caused Fluidity is produced by the 
conjunction of Sre. Priority ,nd Posteriority ore produced by 
the eouj unction of the object with Time and Spuco. And the 
Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch of the Earth-atom is produced 
by the contact of Fire. 


Text (61) -.—Conjunction, Disjunction and Speed are produced 
by actions. 

Commentary. 

_ That is to say, the primary or initiatory Conjunction and 
Disjunction are produced by Action, (the subsequent Conjunc- 
tions being the effects of previous Conjunction ) ‘ 


Text (i Bi 3 ) : Sound and Secondary Disjunction are produced 
by Disjunction. 
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Commentary. 

The first sound is produced by disjunction «Zso ; while the 
secondary disjunction is produced by disjunction alone. 

Text (63) : — Priority, Posteriority, Duality, Dual Separateness, 
&e. are dependent upon the Intellect. 

Commentary. 

That is to say, the Intellect is the instrumental cause in 
the production of these qualities. 

“ Etc." includes the Separateness of Three and the rest. 

Tf.d ((if) -.—Colour, Taste, Smell, Eon-hot Touch, Bound, Di- 
mension, Singleness, Single Separateness and Visci- 
dity arc productive of their likes. 

Commentary. 

Thu Ooloiu nf ilm cuiiitt) produces the colour of' the effect, 
its Taste produces the tnul.u, its Smell the sou'll, touch 
the touch, Viscidity till) viscidity, and Largo diimtnsiou the 
same dimension, in the effect As for Sound, it produce;! uik > (. lit: r 
sound in its own substratum. 

By ‘ cause ’ is meant cause in general, and not merely the 
non-material cause; otherwise it would not be proper to pre- 
clude the hot touch of the instrumental cause "sf unlike qualities 
brought about by cooking. 

Objection If such be the case, then how could Colour 
be the cause of Cognition (which is not like, or coguate with, 
it)/’ 

, Reply : — The restriction — in the shape the productiveness 
of their likes — has been made, barring the productiveness of 
cognition. 

Text (Go) -.—Pleasure, Fain, Desire, Aversion and Effort are 
productive of their unlikes. 
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Commentary. 

ihat is to say, Pleasure is productive of Desire, Pain of 
Aversion, Desire and Aversion of Effort, and Effort of Action. 

Objection : “The Pleasure of the son must be regarded as 
producing its like, in the shape of the Pleasure of the father ; 
otherwise? there could be no explaining of the delight that 
the father feels at his son's happiness/' 

Reply ; There is not much in this ; the process in such 
cases is that the father notices certain marks in the face and 
general countenance of his son, from which he infers the exis- 
tence of Pleasure in him ; and then there is a Pleasure produced 
in himself And in the production of this Pleasure, the cause 
is not the son's pleasure, which does not last all this time ; in 
fact its origin must be the purely inferential knowledge of 
the son's Pleasure. 

Pago 100] Conjunction, Disjunction, N umber, Gravity y Flui- 
dity ? Hot touch t Knovdedge, Virtue , Vice and Fa- 
culty ate productive of likes as well as unlikes , 

Commentary, 

From Conjunction, there proceeds a like quality in the 
I shape of the secondary conjunction,— and also an unlike quality 
in the shape of the Dimension of the double layer of cotton 
{which is produced by the eon junction of the two layers). 

hrom Disjunction is produced the like quality of another 
Disjunction, and the unlike quality of Sound, 

h rom the N umber one in the cause is produced the like 
quality of the number one in the effect ; and from, the Numbers 
two and Many are produced the unlike qualities of the Atomic 
and Large Dimensions. 

hrom Gravity is produced a like quality in the shape of 
further Gravity and also an unlike one in the shape of Falling. 

From Fluidity follows another fluidity, as also the action of 
flowing. 






* 
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From Hot Touch is produced another Hot Touch, and also 
the Colour &a, of the Earth-atom. 

From Knowledge is produced knowledge, as well as Faculty, 
From Virtue follows another Virtue, as also Pleasure. 

From Vice follows Vice, and also Pain. 

From Faculty follows Faculty, and also Remembrance. 


Text {68) : — Colour, Taste, Smell , Touch , Dimension, Viscidity, 
Effort) are productive {of qualities) in other things. 
Commentary- 

The Colour &c. 3 inhering in the constituent parts produce, 
rui far as possible* Colour &c., in the whole made up of those 
puns. The vUuvl inhering hi the Self is the cause of the 
action of hm humUt 

Text {(JO) ; — Conju ndi on t Din) u i id km, Number. 81 ng h\ Loca- 
tion, Gravity, Fluidity, Speed, Virtue and Vim are 
productive {of qualities) in hoik 

Commentary. 

V ** 

That is to say, these produce qualities in their own subs- 
trates, as well as in other things. For instance, the conjunctions 
existing in the threads produce in themselves the cloth ; while 
the conjunction of the object and the sense-organs produces 
knowledge in the Self. The Distinction of the bamboo fibres 
produces sound elsewhere, in the Akacai and the Disjunction of 
the bamboo fibre and the Akdga produces sound in the Akaga * 
which Is also a substrate of the Disjunction. The Number one 
inhering in the constituent parts produces the same Number in 
the whole , and also, the N umbers two and the rest in themselves „ 
The single separateness in the parts produces similar separate- 
ness in the whole, and the double and treble separateness in 
their own substrates. The Gravity, Fluidity and Speed of the 
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cause produce like qualities in the Effect, and also action in 
their own substrates. Virtue and Vice produce Pleasure and 
Pain in the Sel£ and also the action of burning &a, in the Fire 
(kindled at sacrifices). 

Page 101 ] Gravity, Fuidiiy, Speed, Effort, Virtue, Vice and 
Conjunction of a particular kind , are the causes of 
actions P 

Commentary. 

From Gravity follows the action of falling; from Fluidity, 
fl o win g ; from speed, th e cons ecu hiv e ac ti o n s of the sho t arrow ; 
from Effort, the actions of the body, limbs &cr t from Virtue and 
Vice the actions of fire &c.; and from the particular kind of 
Conjunction, in the form of moving and striking, is also pro- 
duced action, as will be explained later on. 

Text (71) ; — Colour, Taste, Smell, non-hoi Touch , Number, 
Dimension, Single Separateness, Viscidity, and 
So mid are non-material causes * 

Commentary. 

The “Immaterial cause” is that which is in touch with the 
material cause, and has a well- ko own efficiency (towards the 
effect). This * touch 3 consists ni inhering in the material 
cause , and also i n inhering in the same substratum in which 
the mater ial cause inheres. For instance, the material cause of 
Pleasure &c*, is the Self; and therein inheres the contact of the 
Self and the Mind ; and this contact is the Immaterial Cause 
of Pleasure &c* 

Objection : “If such be the case, then Virtue and Vice also 
would be Immaterial causes/ 

Reply : Not so ; because they are never duly recognised as 
having any causal efficiency towards the production of the 
specific qualities of the whole Self; that is to say, Virtue does 
not produce Vice and Pain ; nor does Vice produce Virtue and 
Pleasure, 


T 

r 
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[n the same way it may be shown that the definition does 
not apply to Cognition &c. As for the contact of the Cogniser 
and the Mind, it is recognised as having a universal causal 
efficiency ; and it is this peculiarity in this contact that makes 
it the “ Immaterial cause/ 3 

Then again, we find the Colour of the Threads inhering in 
the Threads, wherein also inheres the cloth which Is the material 
cause of the Colour of the Cloth \ and thence the Colour of the 
Threads is recognised as the Immaterial cause of the Colour of 
the Cloth. And of this latter Taste &c., could not be the im- 
material cause ; as it is the Colour of the Threads alone which is 
found, by positive and negative induction, to have the 
necessary causal efficiency* 

Similarly we may explain the case of Taste &a Hot Touch 
r jJ'iu f li' Etliriontor Instrumental cause of the qualities pro™ 
ductal by cooking , htmeo the author mentions only the non- hot 
-Touch/ 

Colour, Taste, Smell, Non-hot Touch, Dimenwion and Visci- 
dity arc such Immaterial causes as inhere in the sumo substra- 
tum as the material cause ; as it is only when these subsist 
in the material cause that they produce, in the effect, their 
likes* Sound is an Immaterial cause that inheres in the material 
cause ; as it is when subsisting in Akao;. that it produces 
another Sound, and that too in the Akaca itself* Number and 
Separateness can be the Immaterial cause oi both kinds : when 
subsisting in the (material) cause, they produce, respectively, in 
the cause, singleness and separateness ; while in their own , 
substratum, they produce duality and dual separateness , 
repectively. 


[Page 1051] Text (72) Intellect, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, 
Aversion, Effort, Virtue , Vies and Faculty have the 
character of efficient (or instrumented) causes. 
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Commentary. 

Xhese can be efficient causes alone, 
Immaterial causes.) 


{ and not Material or 


Text (78) ■.■—Conjunction, Disjunction, Hot Touch, Gravity. 

Fluidity and Speed have the character of both hinds 
of causes < 

Commentary. 

These qualities act as immaterial as well as instrumental 
,or efficient) causes. For instance, the conjunction of the drum 
and the stick is the instrumental cause of the production of 
sound; while the Conjunction of the Drum and Akclfa is the 
immaterial cause of that production. Similarly the Disjunction 
of the bamboo fibres is the instrumental, and that of the fibres 
from Akaga, the immaterial cause of the production of sound. 
Hot Touch is the immaterial cause of hot touch, and the ins- 
trumental cause of the qualities produced by baking. Gravity is 
the immaterial cause of the falling of the substance in which it 
inheres, and tho pressure due to gravity is the instrumental 

cause in the production of action. Similarly with Fluidity and 
Speed, 


Text (74) -.—Priority, Posteriority, Duality, Dual Separate- 
ness and the Test have no oaV/Bal efficiency* 

Commentary* 

These qualities are neither immaterial nor instrumental 
causes. And the rest has been ack ed with a view to include 
treble Separateness and so forth, as also the Atomic and 
Infinite Dimensions. 


Text (yy) : — Conjunction, Z> function, Sound and the 
Specific Qualities of the Self have a partial 
e& is(e neSu 

Commentary* 

These qualities donot- extend over the whole of their gub- 
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skates ; that is to say, they exist (in parts) and also do not exist 
(in other parts) of their substrates. 

Objection : — “This is not proper; because one and the 
same thing can not both exists and not exist, at one and the 
same tiijie, in a single substrate/ 5 

Reply : — There is nothing incongruous io this ; as this is 
actually found to be the case, by the ordinary means of know- 
ledge. For instance, when a man gets upon a tree, his conjunc- 
tion with the tree is present at the top of the tree, but is absent 
at its base; and though all men perceive the tree at its base* 
they donot perceive there the said conjunction, It is not that 
we have presence and absence of the Conjunction at the top 
and base respectively (and hence not in the same thing). Be- 
cause what we cognise is that the man is present and absent 
in the tree Itself, as considered with reference to its two parts. 
If the conjunction belonged to the particular park and not to 
the whole to which that part belongs, then, in as much as 
that part also would bo a whole with reference to its own 
parts, the conjunction would tin ally cornu bo h Urn - to the atom. 
But the conjunction existing in the atom could imt Ik; perceived 
by the senses^ and hence there would come to bo a total non* 
perception of conjunction ; and just as a single object, though 
having various colours, does not cease to be a si ogle object, so, 
in the same manner, it would not cease to be one, by reason of 
the presence and absence of conjunction in different parts of 
itself ; and in connection with those of these (presence arid 
absence), the object is distinctly perceived to be one only. Though 
conjunction belongs to both the things (conjoined), and as such is 
perceived on the perception of both of these, yet. in as much as 
it is not found, like Colour to pervade over all the parts of 
the object perceived, it is regarded as non-pervading (partial). 

[Page 103] Similarly Sound also does not pervade over the 
whole of Akdca\ as it is quite possible for it to exist as well as 
not exist in the various of parts of AMga, 

Intellect etc. are non -pervading, because they are perceived 
inside and not outside. 
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Objection “ How then do Virtue and Vice (L AdrshtaJ 
produce action in the fire ? For these do not exist in any part 
of the tire/’ 

Hephj i — Not so; though they do not exist there, yet they 
operate as instrumental causes, merely by the proximity (to 
the ft re) of tbeir substratum. Just as, for instance, when one 
eua oi the cloth is touched by a ch€mddla > it produces an 
uncleanliness in the mao of the three higher castes, who may 
be touching that cloth at the other end. 

Text y i 6) : The other qualities extend over the whole of 
their substrates. 

Commentary, 

Qualities other than those enumerated above extend over 
tha whole of their substrates, and do not, like Conjunction etc,, 
exist in certain parts of them only. 


Text ( / 7): Colour not produced b y baking , Taste, Smell, 
Touch, Dimension,^ Singleness, Single Sepa- 
rateness, Natural Fluidity f Gravity and 
Viscidity exist as long as tha substance (to 
which they belong). 

Commentary 

Solm ^ ^ SLiintance lasts, its Colour & 0 . also last. 
As for the Colour fe produced by biking, they are destroyed 
^ hife other substrates still ex is, * hence the author adds ‘apaJcajal 

produced by baking). 

Text (78): The rest are not coeval with the substance. 

Commentary, 

1 he qualities other than those just enumerated, do not 
last as long as their substrates exist; l e. they are destroyed 
while their substrates still exist. 
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Text (79): All the qualities s Colour and ike rest , being 
each related to a lower generality, come to 
be named as * Colour * &c. 

* 

Commentary. 

The author now proceeds to point out the dissimilarity 
of each of the Qualities from another. Each of these Qualities 
is related to the Generality of ‘Colour' &e. 3 and as such they 
come to be known as ‘Colour’, ‘Taste 1 &c, That is to say, the 
names Colour/ &c* constitute the point of dissimilarity of each 
of the qualities from the rest* 

Some people hold that there is no such generality as 
f Colour*. Bat this is not right Because as a matter of fact, 
wo f'itul thiit with regard to every one of the colours of blue 9 red 

and i fm like, lhoro is a common notion of ‘Colour/ every one 

of iliom being known an ‘Colour/ 

Objection', "Thin common notion m ay bo duo to the 
common character of being pmcoptiblo by Urn eye/ 1 

Reply: Not so ; that these arc 'Colours' is not pmvnivod 
by the eye. If the notion of colour wore due to the fact of 
their, being perceptible by the Eye, then that notion would 
appear after their perception'(while as a matter of fact, we find 
them known as Colours at all times;) 

Objection : fi What is meant by f perceptibility by the 
Eye 1 is the capability of being comprehended by the Rye; and 
this- capability continues to exist in Blue at all three points 
of time (past, present and future) ” 

Reply : That may be ; but as for that capability too, 
if it were different with each individual Colour, then we could 
not have any such comprehensive notion of them all as ‘Colour’; 
as there would be no ground for any such comprehensive notion. 
And if that capability be held to be common to all colours, 
then there is only a difference in names (between our theory 
and yours)* - ^ 
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qualities. al ' Sameat holds 33 re S ar d S other 

Page 104 ] 0f time, Colour is perceptible by the Eye 
VIII-u-6, IV-i-8. 3 

U exists in Earth, Water and Light {Fire); it brings about 
the seeing of objects, and serves as an aid to 
the Eye. II-i-13, IV-i-6, 

It is of various kinds, 'White' and the rest. 

It is eternal in the atoms of Water &c. VII-i-3, 4- 

In the atoms of Earth, it is opposed to contact with fire. 

n all material products, it is preceded 
(brought about) by a like quality in the Cause ; 

and it w destroyed by the destruction of it’s 
substratum h 4 

Commentary. 

The author proceeds to describe Colour first, as it i s 
Colour that is the direct cause of the manifestation or apnear- 
auce of all things 

Among Qualities, Colour is perceived by the Eye alone 
and not by any other sense-organ. 

Objection: ■‘Inasmuch as the generality 'riipatva' also 
is perceived by the Eye, how could perceptibility by the Eye 
be regarded as the distinguishing quality of Colour 

Meply : ' All that we mean is that the said perceptibility 
servos to distinguish Colour from all other qualiti es; as the 
wool tidra, ' of Chase distinctly refers only to the Cate- 
gory under consideration (i.e. Qualities, and ‘rupatva' is 
not a quality). As for generalities (like 'rupatva’), Colour is 
distinguished from these (which have no generalities) by the 
fuet of its having a generality. 

Colour subsists only in Earth, Water and Light (Fire). 

It makes perceptible the substance wherein it subsists, also 
the Qualities, Action and Generalities pertaining to that sub- 
stance. The colour of an object aids the Eye in the perception 
of t hiit object. 
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Colour is eternal in the atoms of Water and Light. In 
the atoms of earth it is destroyed by the contact of fire, as we 
shall show latter on. 

The colour of all products is preceded (brought about) 
by the colour of the object which is the material cause of those 
products. I he destruction of the Colour of the product is due 
to the destruction of the object in which it subsists. 

Objection: "We cannot admit that the destruction of Colour 
follows upon the destruction of the object wherein it sub- 
sists; because as a matter of fact we find that the destruction 
of the substance and its Colour is simultaneous.'’ 

Reply. It is nob so ; because there is (at that time) no 
cause for the destruction of Colour, In the ease of the sub- 
.‘ibuKie, 1 . 1,0 jar for instance, we find that when it is struck by 
1 " ** ri cnrtnin action among its eonstitu- 

‘’ !l ‘ aml (,lliH about the destruction of 

the conjunction or <:■»!„,, „ m of the pnrbioim firming the object ■ 
and then follows the destruction of thn object formed by tint 
cohesion, from the destruction of its cause (i„ tlm B | m . po of 
t is cohesion). For the destruction of the Colour of that 
substance, however, we find no cause at that time. If the 
destruction of the Colour to follow upon that of the 
cohesion of the particles of the object, which cohesion i 8 not 
the cause of that Colour,— then, there would be a destruction 
of the Colours of the earthenware fragments also. 
consider it right to bold that it is the substance that is des- 
troyed first, and after this destruction there follows the des- 
truction of the Colour subsisting in that substance; and the 
interval between the two destructions is so small that people 
are led to regard them as simultaneous. 

Some people regard the Colour and the Substance where- 
in it subsists to be identical, and hence they hold the cause 
of the destruction of Colour to be the same as that of the 
destruction of the Substance. To these persons the following 
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questions should be put Does the colour of the atom produce 
another Colour or not ? When producing it, does it produce 
it within the Colour itself, or in its substratum, the atom? If 
it does not produce it, or if it produces it within itself, or in 
the atom only,— then no Colour could ho produced in the 
Diad: and hence the whole world proceeding from that Diad, 
would also be colourless, 

Pago 105] If on the other hand, the atom pro- 
duces the Colour in the Diad, then in as much as nothing 
that has not itself been brought into existence could be the 
substratum of that produced Colour, this latter could he pro- 
duced only after its substratum, the Diad, had been produced; 
as no effect could ever be produced without a substratum. 
Under the circumstances, how could there be any identity 
between the two,— the two appearing one after the other ? 
Then again, you hold that it is only while the jar is existing 
that its Colour is destroyed by the contact of fire, and that it 
is while the jar exists that the Colour is produced in it (by 
the contact of fire). And there can be no identity between 
two things, when the production of the one does not mean the 
production of the other, and the cessation of the one does not 
mean the cessation of another. Nor is it necessary that if 
the two were different there would bo a chance of their being 
perceived apart from each other (which is not found to he the 
case). Because Colour is always found to subsist in a subs- 
tance, And as for this, it is the nature of things, and hence 
there is no good urging any serious objections against it. 

Text (81): Taste is perceived by the Tongue. It subsists 
in Earth ami Water . It is the cause of the 
sustaining of life , of developing the body, 
producing strength and bringing about health. 
It aids the Tongue. It is of several kinds : 
Sweet, Acid, Saltish, Bitter, Hot and Pun- 
gent The eternality and nonetemality of 
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this also is like those of Colour. IV-i;-VIII- 
Si-6 j II i 1, 2; YU -i-1, 2 to 7. 

Commentary. 

In the coarse of the treatment of each of the specific 
qualities of perceptible substances* as are perceived by each 
of the external organs of perception, it was necessary ‘for our 
author to describe Taste and Odour, after he had dealt with 
Colour, which has the peculiarity of subsisting in more than 
one substance ; and he now proceeds to describe Taste. 

Among qualities it is Taste alone that is perceived by the 
Tongue; and it is by the Tongue alone that it- is perceived, 
it subsists only in Earth and Water. 

‘Jimnd is the Bubstanee-hf life* B y € pusk0 is meant the 
mm . ,i i<* in win still lent materials, Paid is a peculiar Energy. 
'Artujjp t i i frcnloin from diseases. Of all these, Taste is the 
ntnr, :ri nmy Ur Ir iNit from works on medicine. 

The TiiKto NulwNtmu in the Tongue aids in the percep- 
tion of the Taste outrido in 1 If It in of wist kinds, sweet and 
the rest 

Jusfoas the Colour of the Earth -atoms hi non-eUrnal bring 
produced and destroyed by the contact of lire; while that of 
the Water-atom is eternal; and the Odour of the product is 
preceded by a like Colour in the material cause; and is des- 
troyed by the destruction of its substratum, — so exactly is 
the case with Taste also. 


T(xi (S3) Odour is perceptible by the nose. It subsists in 
Earth. It aids the nose . It is good and had. 
The production &c. of this also are as ex- 
plained before. IY-i-9, VIII-iU5, II-i-1, 
Ilri-I, II-ii-2, YII-i-2 to 7. 

Commentary- 

[ Page 106. ] Odour alone is preceived by nose, and it is 
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perceived by the nose alone. This restriction is. based upon the 
nature of odour. That is to say the nature of odour is such 
that it is this alone that is perceived by the nose; there being 
no declaration, either affirmative or negative, with regard to 
such as are? either seen or inferred. 

The odour subsisting in the nose aids it. It is of two 
kinds — good and bad odours. And just as Taste h produced 
and destroyed m Earth-atoms by the contact of fire* and 
in the product it is preceded by the Taste in the material 
cause, and is destroyed by the destruction of its substra tum, — 
so exactly is the case with odour also. No eternality belongs 
to odour. 


Text (S3}\ Touch is perceptible by the Tactile or Cutaneous 
organ. It subsists in -Earth, Water, Fire 
and Air. It aids the Tactile organ. It follows 
upon Colour . It is of three kinds— cold, hot , 
and neither- Jiot-n or- co Id. The eternality and 
non-eternality of this is as before . 

Commentary. * 

Tactile or Cutaneous organ means the Sense located in 
the Skin. It is by thU alone that Touch is perceived. 

It must exist in Earth &c. Touch helps the Cutaneous 
organ in perceiving its object. It follows upon Colour— that 
is, wherever there is Colour there is Touch also. 

It is of three hinds. "Hardness" and 'Looseness 3 are parti- 
cular forms of conjunction of particles, and not any distinct 
kinds of Touch. 

Its eternality is a s before — i. e, as in the case of Taste, 
and not as in the case of Odour ; as this latter has no eternal- 
ity. " 
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Text 84 — The process whereby the colour <&c. are produced 
in the atom of Earth by baking is as follows : — 
When the unbaked jar and suck other things are put 
into contact with fire, the strokes of the fire, or the 
motion given rise to {by it) bring about certain 
actions among the atoms composing that jar . 

These actions bring about disjunctions. (VII — ii — 10). 

From these disjunctions proceed destructions of conjunc- 
tions (IX— i — 2?) 

These destructions of the conjunction of component atoms 
bring about the disruption of the composite substance 
( far.) On the destruction of the composite substance, 
the dark colour of the atoms rent gisiturfer becomes 
destroyed by the contact of fire by the aid of its heat: 

I Pago 1071 Further contact of those same atoms with fire , 
tudfd by Us heat, produces, in those atoms, the colour 
which is said to be produced by baking. (VII— i 6.) 

Ajtcr this, the cord act of the ndvtw with these atoms, as 
a hied by the (dcnf iny) of the Helve v destined 

to experience {the of thujar), produces action 

i^ the atoms in which the colour has been produced 
by baking. This action brings about the conjunction 
of the atoms ; mul from this conjunct ion proceed all 
the composite substances f rom Ike Diad downwards. 

In these component substances, the qualities of Colour dec. 
are produced in accordance with like qualities in the 
cause {component atoms). (VII— i— 6, 7). 

I he destruction of the Colour $o. 3 or their production, can- 
not take place in ike composite substance itself ; as 
(without disruption) the fire cannot pervade over 
the whole of the substance, over all its cornpo?ient 
particles inside and out. Hot would pervasion by 
fire be possible by its entering info the atom ; as 
this would mean the disruption or destruction of 
the cpmqmnent substance. {1 V— iii r ), 

m : ‘ “ “ 1 - - - 
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Commentary. 

■^ e author D0W proceeds to explain the process by which 
the Colour &c. of the Earth-atom are produced and destroyed. 
Though the ‘Earth’ itself is nothing apart from the atoms, yet 
the atoms are called ‘parthiya’ (of the earth), as compared with 
the composite earthy substances (which alone are here intended 
to be called ‘ prithivi ‘Earth’ ) ; the expression ‘ atom of Earth’ 
would thus be explained as the ' atoms which are the cause of 
the hank;’ and the author proceeds to explain the process where- 
by Colour &e. are produced in these atoms, by baking. 

Objection "If such be the intention, then this would not 
“imply the presence of an intention to explain the process of the 
“destruction of certain colours— the dark colour of the unbaked 
jar for instance/* 

Reply : This is not right. This destruction also is implied 
in the ‘process;’ as what the author does is to explain the process 
which consists in the destruction of one set of qualities and the 
production of another set, by baking. 

The jar and such other things- the ‘other things * brio* 
bar the aware cups and saucers and so forth. 

The fire-contact produces certain actions in the component 
particles of the jar,— and not in what is only in temporary con- 
tact with it, such for instance, ns the water contained in the clay 
As the ‘component particles’ of the jar are the atoms, it is these 
latter that are the cause (substrate) of the actions produced bv 
the fire- contact, ^ 

By the strokes of fire or by the motion &c, The Earth- 

atoms are struck by the fire, or are set in motion by it— as we 
shall explain under the section of ' Action ’ ( Text, pp. 2.90-3 ] 1 ) 
Thence t Uow disjunctions ; from disjunction, the destruction 
of covji, notions or contacts, from whence proceeds the destrue 
tion of the composite substance. That is to say, the actions set 
m among the atoms bring about disruption among them, which 
leads to the destruction of the diad and other composites! These 
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being destroy ed, the atoms are rent asunder* the dark colour is 
destroyed, and the red colour produced by baking. — that this is 
so is proved by the fact that in all cases colour &c., are found 
to be produced in a substance only when it is not hampered by 
its effects, — i.e, when it exists in its own positive form. This 
argument may be thus formally expressed : — ’"The qualities of 
Colour &c, of the atoms are produced while they are in their 
non -composite state^-be cause they are such qualities as are 
prod need, —like the colour of the yarns/ That the former colour 
is destroyed is proved by the appearance of another colour ; it 
being a well-recognised fact that a substance that already has 
one colour, cannot have another colour produced in itself ; the 
argument being formally stated thus :■ — ‘The red colour is not 
prniltic.'cd in substances which is already endowed with a colour, 
ImrMui r, it n a colour, — like the colour of the yams/ The dea- 
( i m\ it mi nf 'i. he lb rniur colour of the atoms being thus proved. 
Mm iiin fuNim f, which wum the cause of that destruction, still 
porniiitfi ; ius it n only whiln Mho m preunrit that the consequent 
destruction could take pit mh- ; none oIimo being possible. But 
from this it should not bo inferred that what wan Lho ciuiao of 
the destruction of one colour ia also the cause of the production 
of another colour ; as In the case of the colour of the yarns, we 
find, as a matter of fact, that what produces the new colour is 
something entirely different from what destroyed the former 
colour. From this we conclude that the destruction of the colour 
of the atom is by something entirely different from what pro- 
duces the other colour. The reasoning in support of this may 
be put in this form : — 'The destruction and production of the 
colour in the atom cannot be due to the same cause, — because 
they are such destruction and production of colour* — like the 
destruction and production of the colour in yarns/ 

After this dfre. The persons to experience are those persons 
who would experience the pleasure and pain due to the production 
of the jar; the 'adrishta’ of those people are their merits and 
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demerits ; these aid the action of the conjunction of the atoms 
with the selves of these persons, in bringing about certain actions 
among the atoms in where the fresh col on r &<l have been pro- 
duced by fire -con tact* These actions bring about febe conjunct 
tion or aggregation of the atoms ; and from the aggregation of 
adorns is formed the Diad ; by the aggregation of three diads is 
formed the Triad ; and so forth the composite aUbs^ n c.e, jar, is 
produced* 

The colour &c. in this jar are produced in accordance with 
the colour &c. of the atoms composing it.— The colon r of the two 
atoms producing the colour of the Diad j -the colon t of the two 
Diads the colour of the Triads and so on, is the colour &q„ of the 
jar produced. 

Number &c, a are not produced by baking ; as they are 
not of diverse character. 

Objection : tf We do not perceive any difference in the 
character .of the various kinds of Touch either/' 

Reply : True ; but still it is by Inference that wje ascertain 
the fact oi Touch being produced by baking; — as we have shown 
in the section on * Earth/ 

The conjunctive action in the atoms begins after the 
production of the qualities by baking, and not at the time 
of the destruction of the previous qualities ; as it is only iu a 
substance with colour that we find an action productive of an- 
other coloured .mbsUnco ; and hence the action of the atoms 
must be regarded ae appearing only in coloured atoms,— because 
it is an action productive of a coloured thing,— like the action 
of the threads productive of such combinations as bring about 
the QW h. 

Qiistiom “ Why cannot you assume the fact of fire-eon^ 
tact bringing about the destruction and production of Colour 
&c. s in the products themselves (and not in the constituent 
atoms) ? For certainly in the case of the baking of the jar we 
distinctly see, when looking through .a hole in the oven, that 
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the jar remains the same ; and even after the baking, it is re- 
cognised to be the same jar that had been put into the fire/' 

[Page 109], Answer : Ufa &<£ The author proceeds to prove 
this : Sarvmmyavishu $&. If the fire outside the object were to 
pervade over 1 the object inhering as a whole in every one of its 
component parts, —then; m As much as there would be no 
contact pervading all over the object, there would be no certainty 
as fro the production: or destruction of the products ; and hence 
there would be no baking of the inner particles ; it is with 
this view that the author has added— Sarv&tiayav&sfm etc. 

Objection : All composite substances being porous, even 
i f th t> fi ro could nob enter ins id e the obj ecbj.it con Id per v ade 
over itfl atoms/' 

i Annpmuenithtpi Sr. The atoms are not parents, 
(hav«i fin i int"i>iUr:{n)i boa&uso they have no component parts ; 
lumen if Uni ilm l had iotorntioo^ it would no'i be produced at 
all, an thorn unit Id Im no ftombln ildon between the two atoms, if 
there wore any inksmtico botwcim th on; an >i if tho two atoms 
combine, then there could be no hituralko Imfrvnwm t\ mra. As 
i t is only when two composite substances c » n b i n ■ th at th e re 
are interstices duo to their combining in parts only; in the 
case of twa non-composite substances, like two atoms, however, 
there could be no such thing Then again, in a gross material 
substance we do not perceive any such interstices or pores ; in 
the Triad alone there could then be such an interstice ; and yet 
that too is nab perceptible. Hence the assumption of the 
opponent proves to be much too complicated* 

Thus than the jar having no interstice, the atoms of fire 
could not enter within, these, until there were a disruption 
of the E irfch-particles composing that jar. 

la the case of a tangible object Wing struck by another 
frangible object, its component particles become disjoined, and 
in accordance with the process of disjunction fee*, there appears 
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the destruction of that Conjunction which keeps the object 
m its composite state ; and on this there inevitably follows the 
destruction of that object. And hence whence could there be 
any manifestation of it, by the entrance of the atoms ? In all 
products, there is no other destruction of its properties of 
Colour &c., save in the destruction of the substances to which 
they belong ; nor is there any production of these save out of 
ike properties in the materia! causes of those products. For 
this same reason, we do not hold the destruction and produc- 
i°n ot Colour &«., to be due to the contact of the jar with fire. 
As the Colour &a, of the jar are destroyed by the destruction 
ot the jar,— because they are such Colour &c„ as belong to 
products,— like the Colour of the jar destroyed by a stroke of 
the stick; and similarly, the Colour &c., of the jar are pro- 

uce from like qualities in the material cause of the jar 

because they are such Colour & c „ as belong to prod act s,-Iike 
the Colour &c„ of the Cloth. 

Then again, in the case of the jar we find that before baking 

LmTi? P T eil 'i P ' a r icIeS ^ l0Se aad dis j oi nted, —and they be- 
of , dr ened after baking ; nor is there coexistence possible, 
eam aad hardness, like that of pressure and urging ; as 

hL,rr ra “ t “' < ’ 0 “ tradi0t “" S - He.ceitmustbjdml.ted 

oae nro CC}m P O3lt0 ha9 becn destroyed, and a new 

bavin* I* 0 , T,*!* pIa ° e ’ ail(J thus the previous substance 
, h , M,un ' 0Htr °y«*. ti* 0 liew substance must be regarded 
as brought a out by some cause. As for the baked jar being 

rr; , to be t same aa the «■* ^ * - 

a . - a , S due to their extreme similarity ; just as in the 

' of tly flame. Then as for the fact of the jar being always 
perceived is a complete whole, during the time that it is being 
baked, -turn must be due to the fact of the jar being destroyed 

S l ' alIy ; that 13 t0 sa 7- fbe jar is not a mere aggregate of 
atoms ; aad as such.it is not destroyed all at once, as soon as 
■ ere is a disruption of the atoms ; as a matter of fact it is 
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made up of atoms, through Triads and Diads &a; and hence 
it is only after the numberless diads and triads have been 
destroyed, that the jar is destroyed ; and hence so long as it 
has not been destroyed, there is a perception of it. Then 
again as the previous particles go on being destroyed, in their 
places there go on being produced other particles having the 
qualities produced by the baking ; hence what we see during 
the time of baking, is the jar made up of baked and unbaked 
particles. 

[Page 110] At the same time that the previous composite ob- 
ject becomes destroyed by the destruction of the component 
particles,— there is a production of new component particles; and 
tire former composite object having been destroyed, there is a 
] mid notion of a freak composite object ; and thus there would 
bo a mi trie turn of t he substratum of the new object. That is 
to fifty, itr-’i many arcs the component particles of the previous 
object, so many are Mm parliolos mitering into the constitution 
oF the resultant object ; nnd the magnitude and number of 
particles in the latter arc Lho jmno an those of the former. 

The process involved in this may be thus traced in its detail:— 
the (1 ) destruction of the Diad, (2) the destruction of the Triad; 
(3) the destruction of the Dark Colour (of the unbaked jar), 
{4} the production, in the active atom, of a disruption due to 
disjunction, (5) the production of the fine-contact productive 
of the red Colour,— all this forming one point of time; — then 
(6) the destruction of the Triad, (7) the' destruction of the pro- 
duct of the Triad, (8) the production of the disruption due to 
disjunction, (9) the destruction of the conjunction, (10) the pro- 
duction of the fire-contact productive of the red Colour, (11) 
the production of the red Colour, and (12) the destruction of the 
fire-contact destructive of the Dark Colour,— these six forming 
another point of time ; — then (13) there is the destruction of 
its product, (14) the destruction of the product of that product, 
(15) the production of the subsequent conjunction, (16) the pro- 
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d notion of the red Colour &c., (17) the destruction of the fire- 
contact destructive of the Dark Colour, (IS) the appearance in 

another atom, of the action productive of another object, these 

six constituting another point of time ; (19) then the dostrue- 
: tion of its product, (20) the' destruction of the product of this 
product, (21) the production of the subsequent conjunction; 
(22) the destruction of the action, the disjunction and the dis- 
ruption produced by this disjunction, (23) the production, in 
the second atom, of the disjunction from jfk%ga, (24) the des- 
truction. of the conjunction with that, — these six forming one 
point of time;— (25) then the destruction of its product, (26) 
the destruction of the product of this product, (27) the produc- 
tion of the subsequent conjunction of one atom with another, 
(28) the production of the Diad, (29) the destruction of the 
disjunction and the action, these five forming another point of 
time; (39) then the destruction of its product, (31) the des- 
truction of the product of that product, (32) the production of 
the Diad, (33) the production of the Colour &c., of the Diad, 
(34) the destruction of the disjunction and the action, (35) at 
the next moment, the production in the Diad of qualities in 
accordance with the qualities of its constituent atoms, 

The same process may be applied to all the Diads compos- 
ing an object. In the production of the Triad &d, we need* not 
take into consideration any actions or operations ; as these are 
produced from combinations born of conjunctions, by the fol- 
lowing process ; many atoms combine with one another at one 
and the same time ; and thus the atom composing one Diad 
combines with that composing another Diad ; and one Diad 
corn 63 into contact with the atom com posing another Diad * 
then there comes about the combination of two Diads* and so on. 

All this we have explained as we havo been taught* so far 
fts we have bean able to understand the process. 
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P&g© 111 *] Te%t (S5) t Number forma the basis of such usages 
as *one } and the rest. Jt inheres in one and in 
many substances. The number inhering in 
one substance has its eternal and transient 
mmiifestati&ns in the same manner as those 
of the colour &c. of the atom of water and the 
rest- The number inhering in many subs- 
tances begins with 'Two* and ends with ‘PardrdhcT 
(IOOjQQOjOGOjO 00,000,0 00), This number pro- 
ceeds from many unities as accompanied by the 
ideas of more than one object, and is destroyed 
by the disappearance of all distinctive notions 
(of one object as distinct from another). To ex- 
plain: when the eye of the person is 

in contact with two substances, be these either 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, then there arises a 
notion of unity subsisting in the quality of 
m mjlvnt'm which exists in each of the objects that 
are in contact with the Eye; and then there 
appears the single idea of the two singlenesses 
subsisting in the two adjects, — this idea procee- 
ding from the notions of the genus ‘unity* 
and ife relationships (to the objects in question). 
Then with regard to this idea, these two 
singlenesses bring about the Duality of their 
substrates; and with reference to this Duality, 
there appears the generic idea of 'Duality* 
This generic idea of 1 Duality leads to the 
of the distinctive notion (w-th 
regard to each of the two substances in ben 
individually); and simultaneously with this 
destruction there appears the idea o f the quality 
of Duality, proceeding from the generic ‘duality', 
its relationship, and its cognition, Then the 
disappearance of the distinctive notions (of 
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appears Duality, and the destruction of Con- 
junction leads to the destruction of the object {as 
u whole), and the appearance of the generic idea , 
At the -Very time that the generic idea destroys 
the distinctive idea , it is only natural that 
there should be a destruction of Duality , on 
account of the destruction of its very substrate. 

All this is quite compatible with the theory that whenever 
an idea appears it always destroys the idea 
that preceded it. In case however the incom- 
patibility between two ideas consisted merrily 
in t he impro b abil i ty of thei r co existen ce 3 th a i e 
would be no appear mice of the cognition of the 
Substance, Because the distinctive idea hav- 
ing hem destroyed simultaneously with the 
idea of quality t and leading to the destruction 
of Dual t fy, f h *.y r? wo uld be n o possib i lit y of any 
such cognition of Hubs tone* as 4 (wo substances'. 

Objection ; in the case of inferential cognition, »q 
here also (ive would have the cognition of the 
substance) from mere cognition. Thai is to 
my, it has been explained under the Su t ret 
'Abhutam bhutasya (Ill-i-II) that in certain 
cases we have inferential knowledge, even in 
the absence of a definite Middle Term, from 
mere cognition; in the same manner , in the 
case in question , even though the quality (Dua- 
lity) may have been destroyed, yet from the 
mere cognition of that quality there would 
proceed the cognition of the (Substance (as ‘two 
substances *)” 

Reply : Not so; because the cognition in question is of 
the Substance as qualified (by Duality); and in 
as muck as the qualification enters into the very 
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essencs of tie qualified Object, there could he no 
cognition of the latter without some connec- 
tion with the qualification. This is what has 
been declared by the author of the sutra , under 
VlII-i-9: r The cognition of the ivhite object 
proceeds from the cognition of the whiteness 
inhering in that object; and these same stand 
%n ths nation of cause and effect.’ The case 
of inferential knowledge is different, as in 
that the knowledge produced is not such as 
makes the subject of the conclusion identical 
(with the mark or Middle Term). It cannot 
be ai gued that at the time of the cognition 
of the substance there is no actual destruc- \ 

f l0H of the idea of the quality (of duality) ! 
because of extremely quick appearance. That is l 
t° say, just as in the case of the notion • the 
Aka^a (I) is endowed (2) with sound (8 ) ' vjc \ 
find three distinct cognitions appearing quickly 
one after the other, so could it as reasonably j 
be in ike case of the appearance of the cognition 
of Duality &c., (i e, ( in the cognition ‘two 
substances, the idea of ‘substance’ appears after 
that of ‘t wo has disappeared ; but it appears 
m quickly upon the wake of the other, that the 
.wqurna- is scarcely perceptible, and gives rise 
t» the idea that the two are simultaneous). 

Object ton; " l he objection that you bring forward would 
upfdy equally in the case of your oiun theory 
of one cognition destroying another. That is 
to say, in that ease also, there would be no cog- 
mtion of the Substance. Because simultane- 
ously with the generic idea of ' duality, ' there 
appears the Impression, which destroys all 
distinctive idea/* 
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Reply : Not so; became what brings about the impression 
is the collective post-cognition [of all the /actors 
concerned) and not the mere perceptive cogni- 
tion (which alone is held to disappear as soon 
as it is produced ), Consequently the said 
objection (of the impossibility of the cognition 
of Substance ) cannot apply to our theory , 

Objection: “In that case there would he a simultaneity 
of cognitions, if the incompatibility of cogni- 
tions co misted in the fact of one of them being 
the destayer of another” 

Reply : Not so ; because what is denied by the Sutra 
fMnayaugapadyat') is the possibility of the 
iiimtf Humous existence of two such cognitions as 
do not destroy each other; that is to say , what 
in den led in the idea that two cognitions can 
appear yiviult&nsously mid that they can 
eoe;vitit t without the one destroying the other ; 
and in the cam if the theory of <ma cognition 
being the destroyer of another, there h no possi- 
bility either of the simultaneous appearance of 
two cognitions, or of the coexistent^ of these, 
without the one destroying the other * (Menoe 
this theory is quite in keeping with the declara- 
tion of the * non-simwLtamity of cognitions' f 

Commentary, 

Though the form and existence of Number are well- 
known* yet there are some people whose intellects are clouded 
by utterly mistaken views, and who deny its existence* And 
it is with a view to these that the author says ekddi 
1 Vyavcikdrci 1 may be taken as equivalent to ' vyavahr ti\ 
" Use * 'knowledge of what is to be known; 1 and it may also 
be taken as ! vyavahriyate andaa> ’ 1 that by means of which 
usage is carried on, 5 L e. t the word expressing the idea. Hence 
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the word ‘EkMhf&vak&ra’ would mean the idea or knowledge 
as well ae the words, of f 4ha \ bne 7 and the rest ; and the ba^is 
of this is what is called f number. J The argument may be 
thus stated : The idea of tf one’ &c, is due to a qualification, 
because i t is a qualified idea, like the idea of £ the man with the 
stick . 3 In the same manner, we can substitute * word ' for 
idea in this same argument ; and the reason would be stated 
in the form f because it is a qualified word. * 

Objection : — “ The ideas in question are only ideas of Colour 
and such other properties, (and not of any distinct quality In 
the shape of Number). ” 

Not so ; because the ideas of 'one* &c., are found 
to be totally different from those of Colour &c. That is to say ; 
the ideas of Colour are in the forms of "blue, 3 * yellow ’ &c., 
and not in those of £ one, ’ f two 3 &c. 

Objection ; — “ Then we may regard these ideas to have 
no corresponding substratum ; and we donot know of any objects 
apart from these. Colour &c. 

Page 114 ] Reply : — We ask — Whence then come the specific 
forms of £ one J * two 3 &c., I 

Objection They are due to the fruition of the Vdsaand 
(Tendencies or Impressions) encaged in the Alayavijndns, or 
Receptive Consciousness of the person having those ideas. ” 

Reply : — In that case we may attribute the ideas of 
* Blue ’ i also to the same source ; for we do not perceive any 
difference between the blue , yellovj on the one hand, and 
one, two &c., on the other, — —as forming objects of cogni- 
tion; and hence we can have no grounds for believing the one 
to be based upon a real substratum, and the other to have no 
such substratum. 

Objection <e There is this difference between the two : 
While the form of f blue * is real, that of 1 number 1 is unreal and 
mistaken. 3> 
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Reply There is not much in this argument ; as there are 
no grounds for believing the form of blue also to be real ; as there 
can be no corroboration of any such idea ; as that particular 
form belongs (according to you) to that idea alone, and lasts a 
single moment (and as such it does not stay long enough to be 
corroborated). For the same reason, no effective action could 
belong to such a form. Nor do we ever recognise any similarity 
between the form of one idea which is restricted to that idea 
alone, and those of other ideas ; and hence it is not possible to 
have the necessary corroboration based upon such similarity ; 
specially as in all cases we donot always perceive similar forms; 
tl'icuo are many instances of our perceiving forms that are not 
similar at all. 

Nor iigiifri, can the unmistaken character of 4 form of blue* 
h> tnu d tit dun to ili-H being born of an "object 3 ; because so 
hue; 1 1 j f> 1 1 1 ■< ubjnwfc it iq I f i:t not duly cognised, there cm be no 
rot Utility of iu bohij,' born of an * object * j and if the object 
worn to be oognwml by nth nr tunan't of knowledge, then the 
assumption of a 'lorn/ from uuothor nournu would bo nlmohiU'ly 
useless ; and if the object were hold to ho nutuhlinliud bom the 
cognition of the 4 form 1 alone, then, iu that cast), the object 
could be accomplished bn the strength of the cognition of the 
on mistaken form, and the fact of this cognition being bora of 
or based upon the object would be dependent upon the accom- 
plishment of the "object/ — and this would involve a most 
undesirable interdependence. 

As for not being set aside, this belongs to the blue- 
form, as well as to the form of number, as imprinted upon 
ike cognition. Any setting aside would be impossible, as 
regards the object itself (this setting aside being of the cogni- 
tion alone); and as such it could never be conceived of with 
regard to the blue colour itself, as all such Colours are very 
far removed from the cognition, — between which and the Colour 
there is the intervening form (of the Colour). Hence it ia 
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that in all cases what is cognised is one form { or shape). And 
because any one cognition might be found to have originated 
from a non-object e., an object having no real existence) 
it does not necessarily folio w that all other cognitions arc the 
same. Thus then the real existence of the Blue fc, could 
not be proved. 

Objection : — “ There being no external object, the fruition, 
or development, of the tendencies {bhavand) would be depen- 
dent solely upon their own series (saniatikt) ; and as such 
there would be no restriction as to their app care nee only at 
certain times, and not at all times ; and hence the blue -form 
itself which (according to the Idealist) depends upon these 
same developments (in the form of cognitions), would not 
have any such restriction ; and this would justify the assump- 
tion of the Blue &c, ” 

Reply : — If the forms of one f two &o t% did not depend 
upon external objects, there could be no restriction as to their 
being cognised only at certain times ; and hence it would be 
necessary to assume the existence of Number also ; as the 
reasons for such assumption in this ease are exactly the same 
as those in the case of Blue &c. 

Some people have held that Number has no existence apart 
from Substances, But this is not right. Because in the case 
of ft number ol trees close to ono another, scon from a distance,™ 
even though their otUNMi Jft, are not perceived, — their shape is 
distinctly prmnvcd (and Number is nothing different from these 
shape n -prrtxiv&d 0,3 distinct ). It would also be perceived along 
with u rn j i.1 existence. This same argument would also prove 
the fact of Number being something from the .Subs- 
i -ui! i ; even when we cannot see the Colour t we distinctly see 
the object- as a substance. 

The form of Number having thus been proved to have a 
real existence, the author proceeds to describe its various 
kinds Sd punah <&c. ' Mkadravya * is that number which ks> 
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heres in a single substance ; f anikadTavyd 1 is that inhering 
in substances more than one ; the particle 4 ca * serves to 
indicate that these two are the only kinds oi numbers. 

Page 11S4 -Out ^ ese two, DUtn ^ er belonging to one 
Substance may be shown to be eternal and non-eternal, in the same 
manner as the Colour &c,, of the atoms of water &c. That is to 
say, just as In the water- atoms. Colour, Taste and Touch are 
eternal, so also is the number ‘One* (belonging to such an atom); 
and just as the Colour &a, of aqueous products are non-eternal, 
being destroyed at the destruction of their substratum, and 
being produced in accordance with the Colour of the origi- 
ns! iv%i aqueous substance, — so also is the number * one 1 (as 
ln lun mg to such products), 

Tim number inhering in more than one substance includes 
nil 11 it ml n’j'M 1mm two to tho highest conceivable number, 

■ hufudhu ' in that ut which all limitation of number ceases, 
Tho partioto 1 tu ’ in mb Uwl with it view to show that * duality 1 
differs from * unity ' in pmut of belonging to more than ono 
substance. 

This second sort of number is not a mere aggregate of tho 
quality of many unities ; it is produced out of many unifies 
as accompanied by the notion of many objects ; and it 
disappears on tho destruction of the * distinctive notions, 
'Khalii j is meant to lend force to the declaration. We must ex- 
plain ‘eJeafvebkyaJt as equivalent to ‘ektave ca, ekatvani ca , 
Ubhyak ' ; otherwise the assertion ’would not include the origin 
of duality (which proceeds from two unities only, which 
would be expressed by the word ‘elective' and not by ‘ekatvani*) 
So also, in the] clause, accompanied by the rto/ian of many 
objectSj the word ‘aneka* must be taken in this literal sense of 
( not one , 1 as applying to two as well as to more than two. 

The author now proceeds to prove the aforesaid assertion by 
means of a discussion, beginning with the question if How ? JJ 
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At the time that there is a direct Contact of the per 
ceiyer's eye with two like things, as two jars, or with two 
unlike things, like the jar and a piece of cloth,— then there 
arises a knowledge of the unity inhering in the two 
unities belonging to the two objects; as the knowledge of 
the qualified object is always brought about by the know- 
ledge of the qualifications ; and ‘ unity 1 is the qualifies 
tioa of the properties of the two «*,; we take into cot 
sideration . the knowledge of the singleness. But a visual 
cognition is never possible without proximity; and hence we 
have shown that unity is related to the sense-organ (of 
vision) by the relationship of inherence in that (unit) which 

inheres m the thing (jar) which is in direct contact with the 
organ, 

The knowledge of 'unity’ having thus been produced, 
that singleness becomes related to the two qualifying unities- 
and from the said knowledge there follows a single idea with 
regard to the two qualifying unities ; the organ (in the 
ease of visual perception) is one only, because of the impossibility 
of both Eyes being simultaneously enlivened by the internal 
organ ; and thus in all cases, the perceiving being done by one 
organ only, the presence; of another eye would bo wholly useless. 
Consequently it is held that the two eyes together constitute the 

r** W 0f T° n ; a,Ul "* ftU Cam * perception, it is from 
both eyes that mys of light proceed j these rays of light come 

into contact with the object perceived ; in the same way as the 
rays o >«ht omnnatug from a lamp in the house strike the out- 
side object through two apertures in the wall. What is enlivened 
aud guided by the Internal Organ is the Visual Organ directly 
>y itself, and not through its relationship with the object- as 
the Internal Organ never moves out of the body; and as such it 
gn-cs rise to the cognition only by means of its relationships 
established through the Visual Organ. And thus it becomes 
possib e, through the power of the causes of perception, to have 
a simultaneous cognition of more than one object. Though the 
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power or potency of the causes is such, yet if gives rise to only 
one cognition ab a time; because the contact of the Soul aud the 
Internal Organ (which is a necessary element in the cause of 
cognition) is capable of producing a single cognition at a time* 

Page 116’] If is on account of this fact, that we have ‘determi- 
nate* or 'concrete ’ cognitions as well as ‘ noil-determinate’ or 
'abstract' ones; because there come up, in such cases, a number of 
impressions of several objects of verbal conventions; those impres- 
sions becoming operative give rise to certain remembrances ; and 
then through the force of the contact of the Soul aud the Internal 
Organ, there appears a single cognition accompanied by the re- 
mcmhranco of several objects. 

Qwuif um : “Granted that there has appeared a single idea 
with regard to several qualities;* — what then?” 

A finwrr : Thun on the basis of this idea, the two unities 
thu ijuiditiori of 'mm/ produce* in their substrate, duality. 
hi linn* Mm two rinlwtmtf.i constitute tho material , and 
the two qiuilUiow of f ono 1 the ivnmattwud, rmd the idea of 
several objects* tho insf vitniivutiil or Hlicimi t„ raur-ur. 

When there appears ut single idea with rognrd to tho two 
qualities of 'one/ then the two untties produce dutdUy \ — 
this is spoken of as constituting one point of time viz. the ( lava’ 
made up of two moments or ‘kshanas * If we calculated in 
terms of the moment alone, then the time involved in the 
production of duality could not be spoken of as one ; as the 
cause (the ideas of two unities) and its effect (the duality) 
appear at distinct moments. 

Nor is there anything very uncommon in the production 
of an object (duality) from an idea (of two ^ unities ) ; be- 
cause we find such objects as pleasure and pain proceeding from 
ideas. Nor can it be rightly argued that we have never found 
any external object being produced by Ideas, Because whether 
the, effect is internal or external is a mere minor detail ■ 
the fact of being invariably concomitant with Ideas is common 
to both cases (of internal and external effects). 
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Objection : "It having been fully established that Duality is 
manifested by the substratum of the two qualities (of unity), 
it could not be proved that Idea is the immediate antecedent 
(pause) of that (duality),” 

Reply : Not so ; because that would lead to an absence 
of all restrictions. That is to say, if Duality were not bom of 
Ideas, then, like Colour &c,, it could be perceived by other 
persons also, as there would be no restricting cause ; whereas 
when it is born of Ideas, it can be perceived by that person 
alone by whose ideas it is produced. The argument may be 
stated in this syllogistic form:— Duality is born of ideas, — be* 
cause it is always cognised by a single person — that which is 
always cognised by a single person is always bom of ideas 
e. g* Pleasure -&a y — Duality is always cognised by a single 
person,^henee it must be born of ideas. 

The production of Duality having been explained, the 
author next proceeds to describe the means of cognising 
Tatah pwnah &c, i. e. after tho production of Duality, there arises 
a cognition of Duality in general (i e 7 the generic form of Duali- 
ty). Herein also the cause of cognition lies in the inherence of 
something inhering in a thing that is in contact (with the cognitive 
organ). The expression *punah J has been added with a 
view to distinguish ‘Duality' from ‘Unity 1 in general. The 
generality ‘Duality 1 hi a qua! ideation of the quality of Duality; 
and so long us the qwali&aation is not cognised, there can be 
no cognition of the qualified. It is for this reason, — for the 
purpose of explaining the means of cognising the qualified 
(quality of Duality) —that the author has begun with pointing 
out the means of cognising the qualification, the generality 
'Duality/ That this generality exists is also evidenced by the 
idea of 'Duality 1 qualified by the idea of the generality 'Duality’; 
and the idea of Duality again is proved by the idea that wo 
have in the form two objects: The argument may be thus 
stated? The idea of ‘ two objects 3 Is preceded by the idea of 
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the qualification Duality ,— because it Is an idea of a qualified 
thing, — like the idea ‘man with the stick/ And the idea of the 
qualification having been thus inferred, the idea also being in its 
turn found to be one of a qualified thing ( the quality of Duality 
as qualified by the generality of ‘Duality’), comes to be inferred as 
being preceded by the idea of that qualification. 

Page 1171 Some people hold that both the qualification and the 
qualified form the substrates of a single Idea. But, say others, 
what would these people say with regard to the case of the idea 
of ‘fragrant sandal- wood 1 ? For certainly the Eye (organ of 
visual cognition) cannot comprehend odour (fragrance) ; and the 
nose (the organ of odour-perception) cannot see the object 
(sandal wood); and hence these two organs cannot be accepted as 
con ( pro bunding or perceiving the relationship between ftagrance 
3 unt Mi r satidtil-mml, m the perception of relationship would 
i lop- nd upon Mir perception of the two factors related. As for 
instance, direct pm'cepthin <»f recognition, produced by sense- 
action and In i pm mm (renpoetivnly) in found to pertain to tho 
past and the present, Mimply on of the power of tho two 

causes (Sense-action and Impression), Jn ilm miuid manner, the 
cognition ‘fragrant sandal wood* must be regarded an brought 
about by the joint action of the Eye and the Nose ; and the fact 
of its pertaining to two objects (odour and sandalwood) Is due 
to the power of the two sense-organs. 

This however is not quite right; as a Cognition "or Idea is 
not a thing made up of parts ; if the Idea were something 
made up of several parts, then alone could there be any possibi- 
lity of one part of it being produced by the Nose and another by 
the Eye. As it is however, the Cognition is one i tripartite 
whole, sensed by means of the two organs, and comprehend- 
ing the odour as well as the substance possessing the odour. 
From this It would follow that the odour is cognisable by the 
Eye, and the substance by the Nose ; for the simple reason that 
the cogpisability of a thing by an organ depends solely upon the 
fact of that thing being the object of cognition produced by that 
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organ, Bat the Mind being atomic, it could not operate upon 
two senseorgans at one and the same time- Hence it must 
be admitted that whafc occurs in the case in question is 
that the odour is at first perceived by the Nose; and then 
what the Eye does is to bring about the cognition only of the 
substance qualified by that odour; and thereby it aids the 
previous cognition of the odour. This most bo admitted by 
ail disputants, whether they like it or not 

Such then being the case, with regard to all cognitions of 
qualified things, we may lay down the following principle : * The 
cognition of the qualified thing in question refers to the qualified 
thiog alone (and not to the qualification ),— because it is a cogni- 
tion of the qualified thing, obtained by means of the senses, — like 
the cognition of the 'fragrant sandal- wood? * We have added the 
qualification "obtained by means of the senses* in order to 
exclude inferential knowledge. 

Objection : u If the mere form of the substance be the sub- 
stratum of the cognition of a qualified thing, then such a cogni- 
tion could be possible even when there would be no qualification. 
It might be argued that, in as much as the qualification would 
be the originative cause of the cognition in question, the said 
contingency of the cognition of the qualified thing appearing 
in the absence of qualifications would not be possible. But in 
any case the cognition ol the qualified substance would not differ 
from that of the an bsl. micro itself independently of the qualifica- 
tion, because vylien there would be no difference in the objects 
cognised, there could be none in the cognition.* 

Reply: All this is not possible ; because we do not admit of 
the supposition you put forward That is to say, we do not hold 
that the cognition of the qualified thing has for its substratum 
the form of the thing alone; what we hold to be that substratum 
is the qualified thing; and certainly the character of being qua- 
lified is something distinct from the mere form of the thing; 
for instance, in the case of the idea of "man wielding a stick'. 
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what is cognised is not the form of the mum alone, nor the mere 
Presence of tke sticky but a man differing from other men; and 
this difference lying only in the fact of his carrying a stick. It 
is for this reason that the qualification is called the 'differential 
(that which differentiates); for instance the stick bringing about 
the cognition of its subserviency (or belonging) to l he mart, 
serves to differentiate him from other men. It is in this point 
that lies the difference of the v ieeshana (Differentia, Insepar- 
able or Inherent Property) from the upedakshana ('some feature 
purely accidental’). This latter also serves to distinguish the 
object to which it belongs, but it does not bring about the cog- 
nition of its own subserviency. For instance, in the case of the 
word ‘dunkin’ (man with the stick) the idea produced is that of 
the Hindi being subservient to the roan; but iu the case of the 
exproHnnm 'jaldbh istiipasali (the ascetic marked by the matted 
Inch 1 0, the jnvr.rnen of the locks is not recognised as necessarily 
hulirtni vlimt in tlm ammtio. What is meant by the subserviency 
of the hiiok hi that fchti 'timti in the predominating factor*; in 
view of his effective acLiomt, wherefrom the IVu itn of experiences 
accrue to him. 

Objection: “In that case the character of the qtudifcainm 
and the qualified is not absolute, but only relative ” 

Re^ly: Not so ; do not you know that the character of 
the Agent and the Instrument also is absolute as well as 
relative? All this we have explained in detail in the Sangraha- 
t%kal 

Page 1180 BvUvamm&nya-yjianttt ap4k&M-buddkervin®0a~ 
Ha. By apekshabuddhi is meant the cognition of the two 
Unities; and this cognition is destructible by the knowledge of 
the generality of " Duality’ ; i. e, the cognition is brought into 
contact with its destructive cause by this generality. And in as 
much as this generality is related to the quality of dualit y 7 and 
is cognised as along with this quality, from it originates the 
cognition of the quality of duality \ which is brought into 
close proximity with its productive cause by that generality. 
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Thus the cognition of the generality of ' Duality 1 is destructive 
of the ApeksM-bnddhi and productive of the cognition of 
the quality of Duality, — both of these, the destruction and the 
production, being simultaneous. 

Thus then, the destruction of Apcksha-buddhi becomes 
the cause of the destruction of Duality ; as while the former is 
present, the latter is never found to exist. Hence the destruc- 
tion of the Apekshd^biwMhi constitutes the dcstructihility of 
Duality, We often find a thing being destroyed by Its ins- 
trumental or efficient cause ; as when the last Perception of the 
Truth is destroyed by the destruction of the body, on the 
occasion of final Deliverance, 

Then again, the cognition of the quality ' Duality ’ is the 
cause of the destruction of the cognition of the generality 
" duality 1 ; because one cognition is not compatible with 
another cognition ( that is to say, two cognitions cannot 
C oe si st si m u Itaneo usl y-). An d th e cogni ti on of the q ua I i ty w ou Id 
also be the cause of the cognition of the substance to which 
the quality belongs. And thus the appearance of the cognition 
of the quality would mean the destruction of one cognition, and 
the appearance of another, 

Bv itvag im ajnan astfftihan d k < 7 ?>% ah — i. e. From out of 
(I) the quality of duality) (2) the cognition, and (3) the rela- 
tionship, iVro folluwn the cognition, in the form ‘two subs- 
tances 1 ; and this uppear&n&s of the cognition of the subs- 
tance means the destruction of Duality, which in its form means 
the destruction of the cognition of quality r-all these three 
occurring at one point of time. Though at the time of the 
appearance of the cognition of "two substances 1 there is no 
Duality, yet that is its cause; and certainly there is no use 
in the actual continuance of the cause at the time of the produc- 
tion of the effect ; specially as the potency of the cause lies only 
in its bringing about an operation tending towards the pro- 
duction of the effect; and hence if this has been done by the 
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cause, what would he t bemuse of its continuance actually at the 
time of the production of the effect ? For it would act as the 
cause through its operation (even when it would have dis- 
appeared after having set up that operation). Nor would this 
reduce the cause to the position of the secondary cause, the 
real causal efficiency belonging to the said operation* Because 
the 'causal efficiency cannot be regarded to have ceased merely 
with the intervention of the action of that same cause. If it were 
so, then in a case where a man has shot an arrow, and has 
been immedktefly struck dead by a stroke from behind, the 
man would not be regarded as the cause of the shooting 
of the arro w* 

After that the cognition of the substance brings about the 
ditflriirLiou ni the cognition of the quality, and appearance 
t>J Uin " '* (Faculty or Impression), Then the 

n p \ i 1 r ? j ti' l n 1 1 * A i, Inn nan nk l ( t *a means the des true ti on of the 
nignitiim of 1b o Mirhalanetn And nt the next mom out the 
tKtntikttTit di i troyw the iingidtiraii oi ihn mibsfcwace. Tho fact 
of the sanshlra being the nuintj of thin doM ruction of the 
cognition of the substance is inferred from the mu id d^lrui lion 
appearing only when the samhdm is present, and never 
otherwise* 

The above explanation of the production of Duality, holds 
good with regard to the production of Three' &c. These also 
are produced out of many singlenesses aceom pan led by the 
notion of f oiauy ? and destroyed by the destruction of the 
Apek&kabitddki , 

Page 119 ] The same explanation may be applied to the cases of 
the nimibers 'hundred ? and the rest also* That is to say, when 
each imity has been cognised by itself, these cognitions give 
rise to impressions in the same order as themsel ves ; and after 
the last unity has been 'cognised, there becomes manifested 
an unseen potency tending to establish the usage or idea of 
hundred': and the contact (of sense ) being one only, there 
appears a single remembrance of objects more than one; and 
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then these two Apekskabudd/ris, iu the forms of direct cognition 
and indirect remembrance, produce the number * hundred 1 in 
reference to their own substrate. This Number is affected by 
the impressions of all the substances (included in that number) 
and this must be regarded as perceptible directly by the senses, 
in as much as it forms the object of tbe cognition produced by 
the sense-organ coming into contact with the last (hundredth) 
substance. 

Objection ; “In many cases it so happens that we have the 
collective idea of a number ( f hundred 1 for instance) after 
the things to whom the number belongs have been destroyed ; 
e. g. we have the notion — c I have killed a hundred insects/ 
In this case, how would you explain the production of the 
number * hundred ' ? As in this case there is no substratum 
wherein tbe number could be produced ?” 

Reply: In such a case the number is not produced, for 
want of tbe necessary substratum* As for the use of the word 
( hundred , it must be regarded as secondary or figurative, just 
as in the ease of Colour &c n Such is the explanation given by 
some people. 

Others again hold that the idea of the number is exactly 
similar in both cases (i. e, when the tilings exist, as also when 
they are destroyed ); and as such it Is not right to take the 
wae of the word to be secondary or figurative. Hence they 
told that ilii NubsEratrim of the number consists in tbe things 
destroyed which existed iu the past, and which are recalled 
by remembrances of them. It is only such things as are absolute 
min entities- like the sky -flower and the like*-- which cannot 
servo as the required substratum. As for those that have 
existed in the past though they are not connected with the 
present time, and their forms also are not present at the time 
in question, yet they become the material cause of the number, 
by being brought over to the present by means of memory, 
as aided by auxiliaries, the nature of which is quite compatible 
with reason. Nor would this theory entail the absurdity of 
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the possibility of such number being produced in any and every 
place* Because the said assumptions are made only in accor- 
dance with (and for the purpose of explaining) direefcly percepti- 
ble facts (which themselves cannot be denied). 

It might be argued that if the past things could oa the 
cause ( of the number ) , then, in as much as direct cognition 
would be the cause of the necessary remembrance, there would 
be no use of assuming a samhara . 

But tt is not so; because the direct cognition is utterly 
destroyed ; and as such it could not have any causal potency 
unless it were recalled (by means of some such agency as that 
of SansJcdra); and hence for the sake of its recalling, ft 
becomes necessary to postulate the Sanskam< In the case of 
a Word, at the time that the last letter of the word is heard, 
l.limq-h lli. p recoding letters have all been destroyed, yet they 
am rmillnil to memory, and as such serve as the efficient 
ciiu'm tu Mm (Intuiting of the meaning of the whole word. 
In the Name murium, mvh ronalM things may serve as material 
causes also. Then too, juut mi the mind aided by the Sarls- 
Jcdra t has the capability of remembering external things, ho, 
in the same manner, it must be admitted, on the ground of 
palpable facts, that it has the power of bringing about direct 
cognition. Nor would this involve the impossibility of deaf- 
ness, blindness &c; because the operation of the mind depends 
upon the functioning of the external organs of perception. 

In a case where Duality is produced with regard to two 
things, one of which has been totally destroyed, and which is 
recalled by memory,-— its destruction is due to the destruction of 
the A pekshabuddki in the form of remembrance. And in the 
case where Duality is produced while the substratum is extant, 
it is destroyed, not only by the destruction of the Apeksha- 
bwddhi itself, but, in some cases, by the destruction of the 
substratum also; because there caa be no notion of f two* 
when either one or both of the two objects are destroyed. 
This m what is meant by the assertion Kvcmdagrapavindgdt 
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The author proceeds to explain this in answer to the 
ques tion—' how ? ' — put by an ignorant: person ;~ Yadl &c, 
at the time- when an action is produced in a pari of the subs- 
tance qualified by singleness, there arises the cognition of 
the generality 'Unity' inhering in the quality of singleness. 
And at the next point of time the said action separates that 
part from another part, and the cognition of the generality of 
'unity 1 brings forth the 'Ap$&H&$buddhi ; and then, at the 
very time that the disruption of the composite substance brings 
about the destruction of the conjunctive adhesion of the subs- 
tance, there is produced Duality out of the Apckshlbuddfii ; and 
the destruction of the conjunction destroys the substance, and 
there is produced the cognition of the generality of 'Duality 7 ; 
— all this constituting one point of time, 

[Page 1204 When the cognition of the generality of 'Duality 5 
destroys the Apekshahuddki, then the destruction of the 
suhstmtum ? loads to the destruction of Duality ; and the cause 
of tliis latter destruction is not the destruction of the dp&k$ha- 
buddhi ; because the two are found to co-exist* 

Though there is no useful purpose served by the pro- 
duction of Duality which is destroyed without having given 
rise tef the. idea of ' two substances \ — yet the production of 
the effect is such as- is sure to come about whenever there is 
an efficient cause, and it is not ncrvssu ry that there should be 
a useful {xm-jjosu to be Horvoil by it ; ami hence what we have 
considered is only the production of the effect ( Duality ). 

By moans of Lhe above process of the production of Duality, 
it Urn been shown that one cognition destroys that which has 
gone before- it; this destruction is* possible only when there 
is an opposition between the two cognitions ^ and this opposi- 
tion some people hold to be of the same nature as that between 
the killer and the fejU^d ; . others regard it to bo of the 

nature of .mere inmmpg^b&ipij of oo -existence ; and the author 
accepting the former new* says — bhanam € t ad-v i d M, n a n . 
EUidvidhanam, refers to the aforesaid process of the production 
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of Duality, In accordance with the theory that the opposition 
between two cognition a is of the same nature, as that between 
the killer and the killed,? — the second cognition having been 
produced at the next moment destroys the cognition of th& 
previous, moment; and this is quite proper. In accordance 
with the other view of f opposition 7 however, the production or 
appearance of one cognition would be the destruction of an- 
other cognition ( the appearance of the one constituting the 
destruction of the other, both of which therefore would never be 
ammtlanedus) ; and in- accordance with this view it would not 
be possible for the idea of 'two substances 7 to be produced ; 
and as such this theory cannot be right- This is what the 
author means- 

lb- further explains this same thing — Katham 
In ; veer 1 1 1 1 . u u* o w i f h the second theory, th e Ajp&kshdbvAldh i 
would J >-■ d J.roycd rit the tune of the appearance of Duality ; 
and (.hit would I rid to the da ua'ucl.ibility of Duality; and the 
destruction of Duality would bo HhnultBtneous with the 
cognition of the quality ; n,ud Inn ire at th* ,.rond moment of 
time there could bo no productum of the cuguitrnu o [ fc *t wo 
substances 7 , which requires Duality ; as there would bo no 
cause for that production* 

Otyeefam: “ LaMg^kctmt $<t. This h further explained 
e$ Spwnmftim &c, Yosef view appear to be that, just as m a 
''case where the man is inferred from a particular kind of sound 
fC e>r voice' that is .heard, it is only when the cfetmgtHsbmg 
** feature of the sound is known that it becomes a means of infer- 
'fende of the mau . existing at the present time, oven though it 
; 'is itself destroyed and does not exist at the time of the infer- 
" ence ; and hence it is the mere idea of the distirtgtirshiijg 
* mark which,, even though the f mark 7 itself be not existent, 
“is enough for bringing about the inferential knowledge 
“ — so also even though Duality were destroyed at the time 
" of the Cognition of the quality, the mere idea of Duality could 
“ bring about the cognition of 1 two substances \ 9> 
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"Some people offer the following explanation : The action 
'" 0{ ram wtllc h does not appear becomes the inferential mark of 
I “ the past contact of the wind, and the cloud ; (and proves that 
I “ the clouds have been driven adrift by the wind); and in this 
“ case even though the rain does not exist yet it is the mere 
idea that serves as the inferential mark. ” 

But this explanation is not satisfactory; because in the 
"case of this inference, it is not the action of rain that is the 
„ ltlfe |' enUal mark ; but it is the absence of rain which leads 
j l-ot o inference; and certainly this absence is present at the 
“time; as while the thing (rain) has not been brought about 
j ^iL prior negation remains intact. Hence the argument that 
“we have put forward above is what should be brought for- 
" ward here." 

The above objections are answered thus -.—Not so ; because 
t e cognition in question is of the Substance as qualified (by 
uality). It is not a fact that the cognition of ‘two substanees’ 
proceeds from mere cognition pure and simple ; because, as a 
matter of fact, the cognition involves the idea of the Substance 
also. Another question “Even granting that the cognition 
is that of the Substance, why cannot the cognition in question 
be regarded as proceeding from the mere cognition (independently 
of the substance.)?’’ The answer to this is — It is not &q. The 
sense is that I ho qualification Constitutes the very form of that 
which it qualifies ; it is flic very source of the idea of its own 
subwrvi.it in v i<> l hat tlimg which it qualifies; and that -which 
doCM ll !' 1 r ' 1 ’ 'i^tlify another thing ; as that which. does 

not ox ml. caiihoI. bo the source of any idea; consequently no cov- 
iiifuiu i.l the qualified thing can be possible without its involving 
tho cognition of the qualification also. The auther adds the 
corroboration of Kanada to his interpretation : — This is what 
has been declared &e. Kanada has declared that the eognition 
of the 'white object’ proceed# from the cognition of the tohiteness 
inhering in that object; and that for this reason there is the 
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relation of cause and effect between the cognition of the quali- 
fication and that of the qualified object ; and this causal relation 
cannot subsist between non-existing things ■; hence tbe-quali- 
fication cannot be regarded as absolutely absent ( in the cogni- 
tion of what it qualifies,) By the particle c tu the author proceeds 
to show the difference between inferential cognition and cognition 
of the qualified substance: Na tu &c. Inferential cognition conceives 
of the inferential ‘mark’ { middle term ) as subordinate to the 
Major term and as such does not point to an identity 
between these two (as the qu lifted cognition "does with regard to 
the qualification and the qualified) ; and hence the instance cited 
is not quite appropriate* That is to say, the case of Inferential 
knowledge is not at all akin to the cognition of “two sub stances.” 

Objection : u At the time of this latter cognition, even 
Duality does not exist ; and then how could the cognition be 
qualified by it ? 

liepitf : Not mo ; hoc wises at the moment immediately pre- 
ceding the cognition Duality ilucw cm it ; and jn all cases the 
direct cognition of Duality haw lor iiu object moi nothing existing 
at, the previous nfo meet and as a m M nr of act, immediately before 

the congnition of* two substances; Duality does oM'.t ; and jwmiHi 

it is sure to form part of the following cognition. It might be added 
that, just as the substance appears in the cognition of f * two 
substances; 5 so also does the Duality belonging to it. Nor is it 
possible for the Duality to appear, if it did not exist at all ; hence 
it must be admitted that this Duality is not destroyed, and 
continues to exist and form the substratum of the qualified cog- 
nition ■ specially as the character of such substratum consists in 
the fact of its appearing In the cognition. This is what is meant 
by — f n££, aSUtpatteh* — That is to say, it is not that Duality is 
not destroyed at the time of the substance ; but what happens is 
that the cognition of the quality of Duality, and also the cognition 
of the substance, are produced so close upon each other that 
we are unable to notice any sequence between the two, and 
hence we come to think that both Duality and the substances to 
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tthich it belongs, form 'Objects 'df one and the satwo cognition j 
in reality however it is Duality that is cognised first, and then 
the substances. 

1 he author cites a corroborative example : Yathd In the 
idea the Akaga has sound in it, 3 there are throe cognitions 
coming one after the other* — (l).that of sound, (2) that of Akdga, 
and (3) that, of Aka^a being qual ifierl by the sound ; and similar 
is the case with the cognition of Duality &c. That is to say, 

as Jin the case of the cognition of Sound Ac., in as much as 
the cognitions follow closely upon one another, we are unable to 
perceive any sequence in their appearance, and come to regard 
them as simultaneous, — in the same manner vve ha ve in the case 
of the cognitions of Duality and Substance. 

Some people have urged that dhe appearance of the cogni- 
tion of the substance is not -possible in accordance with the 
theory of one cognition destroying another ; and it is with regard 
to this that the another raises xhe question : Badhyaghataka- 
p%ks$g- ifcc, That is to say, the following argument may be 
urged :~ li If&he cognition of the substance do not appear on the 
"destruction of Duality, .simultaneously with the cognition of 
^fche quality, then it could not be produced, in accordance with 
" the theory of one cognition destroying another. Because just 
“as th e Apekshahuddhi on appearing produces Duality, also 
il woujd it produce the Imp rn^irn or Faulty, ‘Samkdra;’ and 
this latter is the destroyer oi that ISuddhti ; hence at the ap- 
peruamx' of jh> S!&n$k t t:m ime l Duality, there is an appearance 
f oi the oognil'iuit ol Lho generality of * Duality *; and also the 
prodiicl.iou of the idea of quality, and the destruction of the 
A pe/c shabutldhii } an d the dost ru cti hli ty of D u a 1 i ty — all t h is 
constituting one point of time ; and then at the next moment, 
vu: have the appearance ol the idea of quality and the destruc- 
tion of Duality ; and in as much as thesel at ter are at a distinct 
point of time, we could not have the cognition of 'two substan- 
ces, which depends upon the appearance and destruction ; and 
hence the objection applies also to the theory of the, destruction 1 
“of one cognition by another.” 
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Reply : Na> samuhajnmiccsya smisMrahUutvdt That is 
to say, what produces the sansMra is the collective cognition of 
the substance qualified by the quality of Duality, and not the 
mere in determinate or unqualified cognition, the Apfikshahuddhi; 
and hence this latter is not destroyed by the samkwru, The 
fact of the Apek&kahuddki not being the cause of the satiskdra 
is proved by the remembrance of the two unities as distinct 
from the substances. 

Objection : “ When one cognition on appearing destroys 
the previous cognition, then, In accordance with this view, we 
must have the two existing together ( in order for the one to be 
able to destroy the other) ; and this would be a contradiction 
of the Sutra speaking of the * non-simultaneity of cognitions/ 
The sense of this objection is further explained — 'Sydnmatam 
&cj and then again by c nanu 

Reply : Na &c> That is to say, there is no incongruity in the 
simultaneity of two such cognitions as are destructive of each 
otljor . The 'non *n i mu 1 1. atio i ty f r^poko n of i n the wUva re fens to 
such cognitions as do not destroy each othriy two such cogni- 
tions cannot exist atone and the aamo U mo. That is to say, 
what is meant to be denied by the mention of ‘non-simultaneity' 
is the simultaneous appearance of two cognitions, and also their 
simultaneous existence without destroying each other. In ac- 
cordance with the theory of one cognition destroying another, 
however, there is no simultaneous appearance of any two cogni- 
tions; nor is there simultaneous existence of any two cognitions ; 
as soon as one appears the other atonce assumes the destructible 
form. This is what is meant by *na hi &c/. The particle ! iti J 
indicates the end of the discussion, 

(A fresh Discussion is started)* 

Objection : * p Well Sir, all this description of the process of 
“the production &c. of Duality is wholly irrelevant ; as there is 
“no proof of the existence of Duality itself, 

Question : “We have an evidence for it, in the shape of the 
‘"cognition of two 4 Substances? 


19 
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"Answer : Not so ; because Duality is devoid of the mark 
“of cognisability. - That is to say, any object when cognised, be- 
comes so either as produced or as not produced ; in any case 
“the cognisability could not belong to Duality ; as when it is 
“produced it does not exist and when it is not produced it can 
“have no continuance. 

Question : ‘The object in the past ia what is cognised, as it 
is such an object that brings about the cognition,* 

‘■Ansiver: Nob so; because this explanation is not con- 
“patible with tko fact of all things being cognised as in the pre- 
! ‘$ent ; and also because if such were the case then the organs of 
"sense (which are causes of the cognition) would also be cog- 
nisable or perceptible (which is not admitted). 

Page 123.] Question: ‘It may. be that the character of the 
“thing is so modified by its cause and its accessories that even 
“though both the thing and the sense-organs are equally the 
“cause of the cognition, yet it is only the object, and not the 
“sense-organ, that becomes the cognised. And as for the notion 
“of the cognised thing being in the present, that may be explain- 
“ed as being due to the fact of the cognition appearing im- 
“mediately after the object.” 

"Answer : What do you mean by this ‘cognisability’ ? 

“Tt may bo said that cognisability consists in being the cause 
“of cognition, 

‘'['.ul in, that case the sense-organs also, being the causes of 
“cognition, would have to be regarded as cognisable. 

Objection : 1 The self-cognition of the cognition would 
constitute the cognisability of the cither <-#. & of the object co«- 
nised).' 

"Reply : It is very queer that the cognition should be of 
“omi thing (cognition), and cognisability should belong to some- 
th in:,; else (the cognised object). 

“ Objection : ‘There is nothing queer in this as surely you 
"cannot object to the nature of things. A cognition by its very 
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“nature is so constituted as to comprehend an object; and hence 
“it is the cognising of the cognition’s own self that constitutes 
“the comprehension of the object ; and this comprehension is 
“onlv of that object which has brought about the cognition, and 
“of no other object ; and as such there can be no irregularity. 

“Reply: blot so ; because of the singleness of the object, 
“The meaning of the cognition being arthajd, Is that it is pro- 
duced from it'; and certainly this p reduction is one only. And 
"because it is a property of the cognition and the object, that 
“Would bo no reason why it could not restrict the object. 

“It might be argued that, in as much as the cognition is a 
“property of something else, it could not belong to the object. 
“But, as a matter of fact, it is the mutual restriction or limita- 
“tion of these that constitutes their relationship of the a pprehen- 
"dcr and the apprehended, and this relationship is not due to 
“iho reHtriclion of. pnly one of the. two members related. Noi 
’'linn lImj past nr fit Lure object any causal potency towards the 
“cognition, for the Himplo reason that they do not exist at the 
“time. 

“Question : ‘Cannot the relationship of the object, imd the 
“cognition of that object be the basis of the relationship ol the 
“Apprehender and the Apprehended V 

“Answer : That could not be ; because of non-difference ; 
“that is to sav, the character of the apprehended does not in any 
“way differ from that of being the object of the cognition, and 
“that of the apprehender is not different from that of being the 
“cognition of that object ; and hefice when we ask you the cause 
“of the mutual limitation of these two, you name these very 
“characters as the basis, — and certainly it passes beyond the 
“limits of all answering intelligences. 

"Question : ‘It is the very nature of cognition that it ap- 
“prehends only certain definite things.’ 

“ Answer : If this nature be not due to any cause then 
“there can be no restriction of the object ; and if it be dueto J 
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‘some cause, then please tell mo what this cause is; what is the 
use of trajfipe feting about the 'nature' of the thing ? And as a 
“matter of fact, we cannot think of any other cause save the 
“production or appearance. 

“ Objection : ‘It is only that which brings about tho cogni- 
tion, and gives form to it, that can be apprehended by it, and 
“nothing else. It is absolutely necessary to admit that in cog- 
nition the form is that of the object. Otherwise cognition, being 
“of the nature of pure consciousness, without any form, could 
pertain equally to all things, and there could be no such speci- 
fication as fell a. t this is tho cognition of blue, and that the cogni- 
“tion of yellow ; and then cognition would never afford any idea 
“of particular things. It is for this reason that the form of the 
“object is regarded as the evidence or authority of the cognition. 
“And it is this form of the object which connects the cognition 
“with a particular object. And as the sense-organs are common 
“factors, they cannot lead to the specification of cognitions, 
"and as such cannot be regarded as apprehended. To this 
“effect it has been said that, in as much as it is the form of the 
“cognised object that connects the cognition with its object, and 
“as it does not renounce that form of the object, it is that form 
“alone that constitutes the evidence or authority of the cognition 
“of that object ; and then again, wo have another declaration to 
“the effect that, tho mere being of tho consciousness cannot be. 
lightly regarded as cognition ; as that is a factor common to 
“cl! cognitions ; and it is only that which would turn the cogni- 
tion into its own specific form that could impart its form to 
“that. 

“To this the following reply is made : What is it that is 'per- 
ceived by the. cognition with a form ? Is it the object, or the 
“form of the cognition itself, or both f It could not be both; because 
“what is apprehended is in a single form, of the ‘blue’ for ins- 
“tance. Nor is it right to assert that the object is cognised by 
“the cognition; because at the time of the existence of the 
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“object in its own pure form, the cognition does not appear , 
“and at the time of the cognition, the object having been re- 
legated to the past, could never bo apprehended as existing in 
“the present. If it bo asserted that the idea of the present that 
“enters into the cognition pertains to the moment of time con- 
comitant with the time of the cognition, — this would be an 
"instance of extreme credulity and faith in your own doctrines; 
“as the moment of time is never found to form the object of cogni- 
tion. What too is the reason that a cognition brings about the 
“apprehension of only a particular object, and not of all objects 1 
“There is no identity between the object and the cognition , nor 
"could the appearance of the cognition be the means ol the 
“restriction, — as has already been shown above. 

“Objection : The cause of restriction would lie in the fact of 
“the cognition having the form of that particular object. 

“ Reply : TIow is if that one moment (individual) of the 
“blue tlocM nob appreliond another blue ( the blue foim being 
“tho same in both cases) ? 

"Objection : 'Tho apprehensive potency belongs to tho eog- 
“nition alone, and not to the object.’ 

“Reply r Yet, any one cognition of Hue would apprehend all 
“moments (individuals) of the blue ; as the blue form would be 
“common to all. 

“Even if it be argued that apprehensibility belongs only to 
“that moment or condition of the object which brings about 
“the cognition, and which imparts its own form to it, — then 
‘.‘in that case, apprehensibility would belong to the sense-organ, 
“and also to the cognition appearing immediately before it; 
“as these two also serve to bring about the cognition ; and the 
“cognition also bears their respective similarities, in that it per- 
tains to the apprehension of an object { thus resembling the 
“sense-organ ) and is of. the nature of consciousness ( thus 
“resembling the preceeding cognition). 

“Objection: ‘You say that the cognitioh resembles the sense- 
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"organ in that it pertains to the apprehension of objects, and also 
“the preceeding cognition, in that it is of the nature of conscious- 
“ness; but both these resemblances are common to all cogni- 
tions. What is peculiar to each cognition is only the similarity 
“that it bears to the object. cognised ; as the form of blue can 
be present only in that cognition which is produced by the Hue 
"object. And it is only that property which is peculiar to a thing 
"that can serve as the restrictive agent. And it is on account 
"of this that what the cognition particularly apprehends is the 
“object, and not the sense -organs or the preceding cognition.’ 

“Reply : There is not much in this; as there would always 
"be a likelihood of the apprehension of such preceding cognition 
"as may have the same object. 

“Objection : 1 That blue object which imparts to the cogni- 
"tion the blue form, is what is apprehended by it; and in the 
■‘case of a serial cognition, the blue form of the cognition is due, 
"not to the blue form of the preceding cognition, but to the blue 
"object ; as it is only the object with whom the appearance of 
“the blue form is found to be invariably concomitant— always 
"existing when it exists, and never when it does not exist; and 
“as for consciousness, it is found to have a power of bringing about 
“a form of consciousness alone/ 

“Reply. Whose commands have you received to the effect that 
"what is apprehensible is only that which imparts the form, blue 
“f. i,, to the cognition f If the apprehensible character of that 
“sumo objnet worn to bo 1.1 io means of such a' restriction upon 
-‘:ippi 1 -L‘iim i liliiy, then, the restriction might be taken as dne 
“to th" peculiar nature of things only. As a matter of fact, it is 
“found that when the cognition appears, it does so in the form 
“of the cognizance of such an object as to which the auxilliaries 
“ot the cognition appertain ; and the object also is cognised only 
“in that particular form in which it is cognisable ; and the sense- 
-organ &c., are not cognised. Consequently the form of the 
“object need not be taken as the cause of the cognition. As 
“certainly the relation of the action of cutting to the tree is not 
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“due to the fact of that action possessing the form of the tree 
“(that is cut) ; nor is it through the axe ; bub the fact is that 
“the. nature of the action, and also that of the tree, is such that 
“the action is restricted to (pertains to) the tree only; and to 
“nothing else. Then as for the restricted notion that this is 
“the cognition of that, this is' due to the character of the cogni- 
tion (appearance) itself ; and for ,the sake of this too ee need 
“not look for any form. 

“It might be urged that the object is not apprehended bj 
“the cognition which has a form, — the cognition apprehending 
“only its own form'. But, in that case, there would be absolute!} 
“no proof for the existence of the object, as there would be 
“neither the apprehension nor the determination or (ascertain- 
“ment) of the fact ; what would be possible would be a mere 
“fancy of it ; and though this fancy is the effect of mere 
“imagination, yet, in as much as it follows on- the wake of sense- 
“ perception, wherever wo have sense-perception, there the fancy 
“renounces its own function, and taking up the functions of the 
“cause it readers the thing in question perceptible ; but in a 
“case where sense- pore option i tael 1 is mil. present, tin Tinn} also 
“is wholly incapable; as the cause (of its functioning) is ebm-ul. 

“Objection: ‘The form of the cognition becomes a proof 
“for the establishment of the object, by tending to restrict the 

“operations of a cause similar to itself.’ 

“ Reply : Then is it that there is, in the external world, 
"something that imparts the gross form (to the cognition). I 
“wonder what would be the fate, of such an assertion E 

“For these reasons, we conclude that the appearance of tho 
“gross form in the cognition is not due to the object ; because 
“any thing of this nature has been proved above to be absent 
“in the case of one cognition (that of Duality ) and it is equally 
“impossible in the case of other cognitions/' 

“If this cognition (of the gross form of objects) were not 
“due to an object, and were to be brought about at times by 
“some cause or other, then, it would be conceived of either as 
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“non-existiQg, or as having any other form than the one in 
“which it is perceived ; or it might always be conceived of as 
“non-existing; as it is as good as proved that it is not very easy 
“to differentiate be twee a the correct and mistaken forms of 
“cognitions. Then again, at the time of cognising, the fonn of 
f the cognition points to a similar object as its ad equate and 
“efficient cause, specially when it is understood that the form 
“of the cause of a cognition is similar to that of the cognition 
“itself But this understanding is not possible when the object 
"is not what is cognised ; because any firm conviction, of one 
“thing being similar to another and being its cause, depends 
“upon the due cognition of both the things concerned. Hence 
“we conclude that the existence of the object is not proved by 
“the form of the cognition* For this reason too the fact of the 
“object being the cause of the cognition cannot be accepted as 
“constituting its apprehensibility ; nor is the causal efficiency 
“of the object capable of imparting its form to the object. 
“Hence it is only right to assert that on account of any object 
“not having the apprehensible character, there is nothing be- 
dsides the cognition itself, which makes it conceivable, 

“For the following reason also, there is no object apart 
“from the cognition. The object being team mate and non- 
“intelligent, it could not manifest itself ; imr can we find any 
other manifesto i for it ; as irk alt can oh there ns the same one 
“form of the abject that is cognised. Even if there were any 
sin h mam f oh tin, unions that manifesto! itself were self-mani* 
“fesb it could not manifest the object. That which has its 
“mariilostation or appearance not manifest, cannot but be re- 
tried as unmanifwt, just as things behind a wall ■ and for 
“you the external object is such as has its appearance not 
manifest ; and then too that which would be the manifester 
“of another, must, like the lamp, be independent, for its own 
“manifestation, of anything else like itself ; and as for cognition, 
“it is clearly the manifesto of something else ; and under the 
“circumstances it would be most unreasonable to asssert that the 
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“self-manifest cognition has the object for its manifest or. If such 
“were the case, then on the ground of the two always being 
“found together, as between the omniscient and non- omniscient, 
“so between the cognised and the cogniser also, there would he 
“non -difference. Because wherever there is difference, there 
“is no possibility of the two things being ahvaifs found together ; 
“as for instance, we find that blue and yellow arc never per- 
ceived simultaneously at one and the same place ; and the 
“fact of two tilings being always found together is the very con- 
£ *tradictory of their not being found together ; and thus on ae- 
“count of the presence of something concomitant with its con- 
tradictory, the certainty of difference becomes precluded 
“and tends to prove the certainty of n on-diffeTence ; and thus 
“ is established the premiss of our argument* 

u Objection : The word ‘saha* ( in 4 sahopalai0M) meaffis 
“dthcr help o r simultaneity : and as these are always concami- 
“tunt with dljfercme, the above argument Is self-contradictory/ 

“lleply : Nob bo I buciutso what wo have put forward as 
"the reason is not an assumed compHtiionHhip ; even in tho 
“stock example of the 'two moons/ there is no mal cum pan ion* 
"ship ; as the moon is one only* 

“Objection.:- f The moment cognised by the omniscient 
“person apprehends, along with itself, all living beings ; and 
“yet these latter are not non-different from the cognition of 
“omniscience; and thus your argument becomes inconclusive; 

“Reply : Not so ; because there is no such absolute neces- 
sity as you imagine. Those things, whose companionship is with 
“reference to moments of time, for them there Is such an absolute ^ 
“necessity as you say ; because the two moments are never again 
“perceived individually; but this is not the companionship that 
fC we mean; what we mean is with reference to the series; and cer- 
“tainly there is no coni panion ship or concomitance between the 
« 'series 5 of the omniscient mind with that of an ordinary mind ; as 
“for the former it is possible, at certain times, to rest within 
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‘itself; and at these times also he does not cease to be omniscient; 
“as the power remains in him ; e. g. the cook, even when he is 
"not actually cooking, retains the character of the cook. Hence 
"we conclude that what is known by a cognition does not differ 
"from that cognition ; as for instance, the cognitions own self ; 
"and then we find that Blue &e* are known ; if these were 
"different from cognition, they could not be known by it ; as the 
“w&n-differen&fy which is the very necessary condition of such 
"cognfeability, would be absent; the very appearance of the 
"cognition not being the necessary condition ; and then too, if 
“any one thing were to bo cognised by something wholly 
"different from ib, and not bearing any relationship to it, then 
“there would be a total disorder. And further, in as much as 
"in difference we cannot find the necessary condition, nor the 
"all-pervading invariable relationship, this would preclude cog- 
"nisability from differome* and relegate it to its contradictory, 
st mn-differe7icei and this establishes the premiss of our 
"argument. 

"The above also proves the non- difference of the form of T 
"(the cogniser), from cognition. As for the distinct notions that 
"we come to have of the cognised, the cogniser and the cogni- 
tion — these are only instances of misconceptions, like that of 
"the f double moon'; and tho cause of this miaoonception, as of 
"ail misconceptions, lici^ in the vdmivi of the beginningless and 
"unceasing flow of non-difference* To this effect we have the 
"declaration : In all unmistaken cognitions the notion of 
"dilfarencc is like the notion of two moons. 

"Objection : Tf there bo no external object, then what would 
fl be the cause of the cognition appearing in the form of the blue 
"(f. t.)? It has been well said that the idea of the object is of 
"the form of the object ; and the Idea has got that form as its 
"qualification; and it deserves to be considered whether that 
"cognition follows from the external world or from elsewhere/ 

"To this the following reply is made ; Even if the external 
"object exists, what would be the cause of the cognition in 
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"question ? The blue object could not be that cause ; because 
"this object is not what is seen , — the object being always beyond 
"the reach of the senses* It might be urged that from the 
"effects we could deduce and assume the object (to be amenable 
"to the action of the senses). But in that case why cannot you 
"assume a diversity of potencies in the preceding cognition it 
"self, which is quite perceptible? And this latter assumption 
"would also explain the diversity of forma in Dream-cognition, 
"which could not be attributed to the potency of objects be- 
"longing to different places and times, as none of these objects 
"are extant at the time*. 

“Objection : 'Well, in that ease, there could be no variegated 
“cognition; as cognition being one only, all cognitions, being 
“nondifferent from it, would be one only ; and if there were 
‘‘distinct cognitions, each with a distinct form, then, in as much as 
‘‘each of the cognitions would be restricted to its own form, there 
“would bo no cognition apart form these, which would appre- 
hend all the fontiH concerned/ 

“To this wo make tho following reply : It is not that a 
“variegated form is never manifested ; as any such (insertion 
“would be contrary to a fact of direct cognition. It is well 
“known that a non -intelligent thing cannot be manifested; hence 
“this variegated, form also must be of the nature of cognition 
“alone (which being intelligent would be easily manifestable). 
“Nor docs the diversity of cognitions depend upon the diversity 
“of forms ; as in the variegated form, there is no diversity of 
“forms ; just as in the blue substance, the blue character is the 
“only form, so also in the variegated object, the variegated is the 

"only form. And this being of the nature of cognition, when 

“the cognition would operate towards itself m that form, it 
“would operate cither in its entirety, or not at all ; and it would 
“never operate partially as the cognition has no parts. As for 
“the parts that appeal’ to us as distiuct from one another, these 
“do not constitute the ‘variegated’ form ; and hence there is no 
"incongruity in our view of the case. 
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'^ 0S8 ^ orrn a ^ so ma J bs explained in the same manner. 
‘a here can be no single gross whole made up of a number of 
subtile parts ; as it would have to be- regarded as many, on 
account of its inhering in each of the many constituent parts. 
“As for the form of the cognition however, in as much as it 
“exists in a single cognition, it could very well be the one gross 
cognition, And as for the contradictory characteristics of 
“trembling and non-trembling (as belonging to the gross object 
^ and the cognition respectively),— this some people are inclined 
to reject as. contrary to real perception. While others hold 
‘ that m as much as tho form of the cognition appears only by 
“the force of beginningless imms, it transcends the limit of our 
thinking ; and as such its essence must be regarded to lie in its 
“falsity. That is to say— that which is a cognition is not based 
“upon something in the external world, like the cognitions in a 
“dream-the waking cognition of the post is a cognition-^nd 
“hence it could not be based upon any thing in the external 
“world.) The Nirdlambanatd—i. e. the not being based upon 
“an eternal object — is .found, in the case of dreams, to pertain 
“to all cognitions.; and the waking cognition also is a cognition ; 
“hence if it were to renounce the character of not being based 
upen external objects, then it would renounce its own very 
“nature. y 

"Objection i If all cognitions were to bo devoid of subs- 
tratum in tho external world, then the cognitions of tho Major 
"term, tint Middle tom and tile Instance of an inferential argn- 
01 ( 31 1 would also be devoid of such a substratum; that would imply 

the ■ existence of these ; and then there could be no Inference ; 

"mid if these cognitions be accepted to have real substrata, then 
"limn' would invalidate the reason given for holding all eomi- 
"liom. to be devoid of such substrata/ 

“Rvpty : Not so ; these cognitions also have no substrata in 
the external world ; they eomo to help in the appearance of the 
“inference, through their samvviti (assumed) reality. We often 
" find rcal knowledge following false things; for instance, we 
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“have the cognition of the real letter from tho marks on pape 
“(which marks are not the real letters), 

"Objection : 1 But the marks forming the letter are quite 
real in themselves/ 

“Reply : True, they are real ; but] thdy are incapable of 
giving any meaning in the form of the marks ; they afford mean- 
“ings only when the character of letter- sounds ( which do not 
“exist in them in reality) are imposed upon them ; and as such 
“the usefulness of these marks lies in the unreal form thus im- 
“ posed, and not upon the real form (of the mere lines)/" 


The above embodies in brief the PumapaksJia, in reply 
whereto we have the following : — One of the arguments put for^ 
ward by the opponent is based upon the absence in the object of 
the marks of apprehensibility. But this argument cannot 
prove the non-existence of the object. It may be that the ex- 
ternal object may not be apprehensible ; but that does not prove 
that it docs not exist \ specially as non-npprchenfiihility or non- 
perception might be due to the form of tho object bring remote 
(that is too far removed to be directly perceptible), m is the case 
with ghosts. , 

Objection : “If a thing that is perceptible is not perceived, 
that certainly proves that the thing does not exist/* 

Reply : True ; but how have you ascertained the fact of the 
external object being ‘perceptible/ ? Its perception (according 
to you) has never occurred : If it has occurred, then the marks 
of perceptibility cannot be said to be absent from it. Then again, 
the perception of a thing depends upon the percipient ; and the 
percipient cognition is limited to itself ; so if this in itself is enough 
to prove that all else is imperceptible,— and the non -perception is 
due to the absence of anything that could be perceived^then your 
reason or premiss becomes the same as your conclusion. 

Page 127 ] Then, again please explain this that you are asked — 
Whatds the "perceptibility* of the /orm of cognition? It is not 
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j the cause of the cognition, as the two are con -different. Nor can 
this perceptibility be regarded as consisting in the imparting of 
tlie form to the cognition; as we do not perceive two forms in any 
cognition. Nor can ‘perceptibility’ be said to consist in the cogni- 
tion itself ; as in the state of deep sleep, though the nature of 
the cognition continues, like the series of cognitions, yet it is not 
perceived or apprehended. 

Objection : “Perceptibility may consist in appearaUlity 
I or manifest ibiiity,” 

Reply : What do you mean by the ‘appearance’ of the form 
of cognition ? 

Objection : “It is the capability of rejection or acceptance 
as following upon cognition." 

Reply : This capability is present in the external object also, 
For instance, by the cognitions 'this is blue,’ * this is yellow ’ 
what one accepts, rejects or treats with indifference is the ex- 
ternal object, and not anything within himself. And thus it is not 
proved that the object is devoid of the marks of perceptibility. 

Objection : “How can the production of one thing ( cogni- 
tion) constitute the capability ( of rejection or acceptance ) of 
another (the externa] object) % 

_ Re P l V ■ Thc peculiarities of the nature, the cause and the 
auxill hirics of the cognition produce, in the object, the character 
of being u.'.rd in necmlanoo with those (form &c.) - and as such 

is not nnii'li force in the objection. 

This saino argument disposes of the arguments of the Pur- 
vapaUdn in regard to 'cognisability’ ; as that too is produced 
by t ! 1 0 peculiarities of the nature, cause and auxiliaries of the 
cognition ; specially as this cognition serves the purpose of pre- I 
eluding all doubts and contrary notions with regard to the 
object. 

Then, it has been argued that what is non-intelligent is 
incapable of manifestation or appearance. But if this incapabi- 
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lily refer to such an object as has not manifestation it sett tor its 
very nature * — then the argument becomes redundant ( as no 
one admits of the manifestation oi such an object.) II how- 
ever it be meant to refer to relationship and connection 
then it cannot be proved ; because there is no royal command 
to the effect that the non-intelligent can have no relationship 
with manifestation. Just as the action of cutting becomes re- 
lated to the object thut is cut, and is yet distinct horn it so 
in the same manner, the action of cognising would be related 
to the cognised^ and yet be distinct from it. Then, as for the 
invariability of the concomitance 0! the cognition with the cog- 
nised (which the apponerit brings forward as proving the iden- 
tity of the cognition and the cognised), it cannot absolutely 
prove the negation of the opposite conclusion (that to say, that 
concomitance does not prove that the object is non-existent) : 
as the simultaneity of the apprehension of the blue object and 
the cognition of blue could be possible even when cognisability 
belonged to sopae thing besides itself, 

Objection : f< But there being no external object, the cogni- 
tion can not bo percipient of any thing besides itself. 

Reply : The preclusion of the conclusion opposite to yours 
could follow only upon the establishment of the non-existence 
of the external object ; and the non-existence of the external 
object again you seek to prove by the negation of the opposite 
conclusion ; this involves a mutual inter-dependence. 

Objection : “Even if there is this inter-dependence— what 
of that r 

Reply : But as a matter of fact also, the invariability of 
concomitance between the cognised and the cognitio?i } is not 
established ; as whenever we have a cognition of the blue object, 
what is cognised as 'blue 5 is perceived as something external , 
while the cognition is perceived as something internal , 

Objection : "‘The concomitance is p roved by the self-appre- 
hensibility of the cognition.” 
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lleply : What is the evidence for this self- apprehensibility 1 
Objection : “Whatever is manifested does not depend upon 
anything else, for its manifestation; as we find in the case of 
the lamp/ 5 

Reply, The function of the lamp consists in the removing 
of the darkness from the place to which it is bz'ought ; and this 
operation having been done by itself, it does not, for that pur- 
pose, stand in need of another lamp ; hut for its own perception 
it does need the eye and other organs of the person who would 
see or feel it ; and thus your instance becomes totally devoid of 
the character you seek to prove by it. 

If by hnanifestibility 3 you mean the character of cognition, 
and from that you deduce its independence of all other things, — ■ 
then your premiss becomes a&adharana, individualised 3 or 
f specialised * (and cannot prove anything). 

Then again, it has been urged by the Purvapakshin that, that 
thing whose manifestation or appearance is not manifest, is itself 
uamanifest, e*g. a thing hidden under a cover. But the unmani- 
fest character of the hidden thing is not due to itself, but to its 
negation or absence; and as such this instance does not prove 
the required concomitance (of non-appearance and non-self- inani- 
festibilky). 

Another reason put forward is — 'because it is cognition 
.{therefore it is devoid of eternal substratum, like dream-cogni- 
tion,)* But there is not much in this argument either; as the 
instance w not i|intg established; Dream-cognitions also have 
their Mih. tnit.mu in assumed external substances, and do not rest 
wholly within themselves; as during dreams what are cognised 
arc mily such things as have been perceived during the waking 
which appear in consciousness on account of the impressions 
left by them upon the mind. If it were not so, then it could not be 
that only such things are dreamt of as have been seen or heard of 
or otherwise perceived before. 

Page 129 ] Then again, if the external object did not exist, 
what- is it that is cognised as having a definite from— "this is hlm’l 
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Objection : r Tt is the form of the cognition that is cognised," 

Reply - Not so ; as what is cognised is something outside 
the cognition. If the cognised were of the form of the cognition, 
then the cognition would be ia the form 1 / am blue 3 and not as j 
'this is blue/ 

Objection : "As the form of every cognition is distinct and . 
peculiar to itself, some cognitions are apprehended in the form 
of T/ and others in that of 'this 5 / 1 

Reply : But no particular cognition is formed to be appear- 
ing always in the form of T, as we have those pertaining to the 
form of "blue* &c, (which always appear as blue). Because that 
which one person will perceive as T J , another person will perceive 
m 'yon 7 . 

Objection : "It m only when one cognises himself then the 
cognition in \n the fur in of T* 13 

Reply : Then, in them a cognition of 1 oomothing else * also? 
(this the Purvapakshi domes m all cognitions are only nolf- 
cognisable according to him). 

Objection : (No ; but) it often happens that one's own form 
is, by mistake, cognised as 'something else 3 . n 

Reply ; When this difference is directly perceived, why do 
not you accept it as real ? 

Obyeatwn : ‘‘Well, the direct perception is a mistaken one ? 
as has been well said : f after a cognition there appears a factor 
existing outside the cognition ; and this idea of difference, with 
regard to cognition which is one and identical, must be regarded 
as mistaken/ ” 

How do you prove this 2 

"The identity of the cognition is proved by means of f li- 
fer ence/ 5 

Reply ; An inference could be possible only after the sense- 
perception has been proved to be true and not false. — and the 
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sense -percept tun you would prove to be mistaken, by means cl In- 
ference, this would certainly be a case of queer inter-dependence. 

We grant, for the sake of argument, that the distinction is mis- 
taken; but how is it that it is cognised only at particular places 
and at definite times ? There certainly is no cause for restricting 
i the assumption or imposition to a particular time and pkce. 

Objection: “The restriction ol l ho assumption would be 
due to the peculiarities of the vdsund (of the eoguiser). 

Reply : This is not possible ; as there ia.no reason for res- 
tricting the operation of the vasana to any particular time or 
place. If however, there is an external object, then in which So - 
; over place that object would exist, at that place we would have 
its perception ; and to that place Would pertain the vas ana 
preceding that cognition. When there is no object however, then 
to what would be due the restriction of tne place '( Nor, without 
a particular cause, is a particular’ sheet possible. 

Objection : “As there would be no external object, the 
diversity could belong to the vxsanas alone ; and this diversity is 
due, as in the case of your ‘object 1 , to the diversity of the causes 
of these vasanas ; and this process is beghmuiglcss. 1 

Reply : If the diversity of iwscmus wore some tiling other 
filial) the form of the cognition, then what would be the difference 
® 0 f one tu'ui a v.il from another ? If however it be something other j 
than the cognition, then why should you be so perverse to the 
existence of Ltic object ( something distinct from the cognition) 
and thereby upset the common notions of all men ? By what too 
this form (of vasanas) imposed outside ? By cognition ? Does 
this exterior imposition consist in the apprehension in itself 
of the form 1 Or is it something .else,? If. the former, then it 
would come bo this that, that which is its right apprehension is 
also the wrong apprehension S As the apprehension of the form 
as pertaining to the cognition would be right ; while that per- 
taining to the outside would be wrong. If however, it were 
something else, then there could be no sequence in the appearance 
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of the two ; as the cause, in the shape of the cognition, would he 
momentary (according to- the Purmpakshi- Bauddha) ■ nor could 
one and the. same thing, at one and the same time, be perceived 
as right and wrong , And yet there is no other way save those 
of sequence and simultaneity, wherein existing, the cognition 
could apprehend the form in. itself and also impose it outside. 

Then again, :f the blue object were only in the form of the 
cognition, then that cognition, alone could apprehend it, of 
which this blue -would be the for-m ; and it could not be perceived 
by another person. Asa matter of fact, however, we often find 
a single object being perceived by many, persons, whenever all 
these persons have their attention turned towards it We 
often find people saying ‘ I have seen that which you have seen.’ 
From this wo conclude that the object is not in the form of. the 
cognition, 

Pago 130 ] 1 Vhmn ittv nomc extremists who deny even* this idea- 
linliic form to.Mut olijinl.ri of perception, all of which they regard as 
unreal. But for On w putvpln tlmro oouUI be no restriction m to 
particular effects following only from particular eansos, or that as 
to definite purposes being served only by certain definite objects. 
Because when there is no object, there is nothing that would Jje 
the cause of' another* or everything would be the cause of every- 
thing] nor could there be any analogy, or want of analogy, in useful 
poses to-be served, because of the absence of any differences. This 
has been well said by the revered teacbers~ ( Those that, are satis- 
purified with ini aginary sweets, and those that have tasted real 
sweets that they have obtained;— would both have in their body . 
the same organic changes (if the sweets had no real existence). 3 ' 

Objection: “The distinction in such, cases would be due to 
the differences of vasand” 

Reply : If the vasana were the cause of the particular pur- 
poses served in the world, then your theory differs from ours 
only in name — what you call ‘vefeana? we-dalh f artha* 'object’ If I 
the said to be of the nature of a Cognition the n 9 in ihv 
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absence of an object, any peculiarity in it would be without 
cause, baseless; as the only factor of 'cognition’ would be common 
in all cases. And ii you admit of peculiarities in the form of 
cognitions, as well as in some other shape^ then that would 
amount to the admission of ‘objects/ 

Then too, in accordance with this theory, the cognition of 
Mm could not appear at certain times only, and not at all times; 
as the series of moments capable of producing it would continue 
always and everywhere. If they did not continue, then the 
cognition would not be possible at any future time. 

Objection : ''The cognition not standing in need of anything 
besides itself, and the fruition of the cause appearing only at 
particular times, it would follow that the effect of these also 
should appear only at particular times/ 5 

Reply : The fi fruition JS of the cause is nothing else save 
its tending towards the production of the effect; and this too 
would depend only upon self-apprehension ; and as such it 
could not appear only at certain times. As a matter of fact, a 
direct perception is always such as appears only at certain times. 
And this perception applies to the external object, which is 
cognised as pertaining to definite points of place and time; and 
lienee it is this perception which sets aside all arguments brought 
forward to prove the non-existence of that object. And thus 
your premises become open to t lie fallacy of being ‘ kalaiyaya- 
padishiat 

Thus has Number been explained* 


1 ext (8§} t — Dimension is that which forms the basis of 

all measurement It is of four kinds : (1) Minute, 
(2) Large, {3} Long and (4) Short (vii-i- 8, 17) 
The Large again is of tvjo kinds : eternal mid 

non-eternal* To the eternal kind belongs the 

highest extensiveness of the Afca^a, Space, Tim 
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and Self; while the non- eternal exists in the 
Triad and the rest . (vii-D2% 24, 25, 16/ The 
Minute again is of two kinds — eternal and non- 
etemaL The eternal is that in the Atom and in 
the Mind ; and this is what is known as 
‘Farimand&lya* ( the atomic measure ) . The non - 
eternal is the Diad . fm-vll, 13, 17/ Though 
such things as the Lotus t the myrobolan fruit, 
the Bel mid the like , are spoken of as minute and 
large, yet the idea of minuteness can be applied 
to these only* indirectly (or figuratively ), being 
based upon the existence in them of greater or 
less dimension as compared with someming else * 
Longness and Shortness cohere with such Large- 
ness and Minuteness as are caused. In the case 
of such things as a piece of fuel , a sugar-cane 
and the bamboo, even though they arc found to be 
dint fat city long, yd they arc figuratively spoken of 
as 1 * * 4 short f in view of their grader or less length 
as compared with that of mrmtlh faof dm. ( vii-i* 

9, 10, 17 J 

Of the non-derm^ Dimensions, all the four (the Long, 
the Shod, the Large and the Small) are caused by 
(1) A amber, (2) Dimension and (3) Aggregation, 

(l) The plurality of number appears in the atoms and 
the dials, according to ike will of God ; and when 
these atoms' and duals bring about the effects in 
the shape of the triad and the like t the said 
plurality creates in these a ceiimn length and 
largeness, simultaneously %*>ith colour and the 
otfier qualities . (2) In a case where the created 

object is earned by two large components , as also 
when ii is caused by many large components , the 
largeness of the object is due to largeness of the 
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component p<zrt8, and not to their plurality; as 
even in a case -where the number of the components 

. in two objects is ike same, we find a difference in 

their magnitudes ( if there happens to he a 
difference in the volumes of the components of 
those objects). (3.) As for Aggregation, we have 
it m ike case where two halls of cotton are 
rolled into a single bail, — where ivlmt the Conglo- 
meration produces in this single double bait, is, 
not plurality and largeness, but largeness only, 
by means either of conjunctions of the loose par- 
ticles composing the balls of cotton, or of the 
mutual conjunction of the particles of one ball 
with those of the other. We infer this from the fact 
that &mn -in a case where the number, the la rge - 
ness (or magnitude) and the dimen sion of the 
components of two objects m e the same > there is 
yet a difference in the magnitudes of the objects 
themselves (i. e t in two directs where the conglo- 
meration of particles is loose and closely co?upac£,) 

U is the duality of two atoms which produces the minuteness 
in the diad. hi the triad, its length is produced, 
just like its largeness, hy means of kh& plurality , the 
IrirgenOsH and homogeneous conglomeration of its 
material came (the component molecules)* In 
the Vlad, shortness is produced, just like its 
minuteness, through the duality of number. 

Question : “What is the difference between largeness and 
length m belonging to triads, as also between 
minuteness and shortness belonging to diads .?* 

Answer : There is a vast difference between ilhe said 
largeness and length ; as is apparent from the 
fact that we find people, saying with regard to a 
large substance — “bring a long thing (and not 
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this large ow*), and similarly y with regard to ike 
long thing — 'bring the large thing ( and not this 
long — where a clear distinction is made 

b&hmen the two* A? for the difference between 
minuteness and shortness^ it is clearly perceptible 
to those ( yogis ) who are capable of directly per - 
edging them ( in the atom and the Diad } which 
are not perceptible to the ordinary man). 

Ail these four kinds of Dimension are caused ; and as 
such, come to be destroyed on ike destruction of 
their substratum, 

Cotftnlentaryi 

Page 183 ] The author now proceeds to describe Dimension 
J’ttrhuanam &p. } ‘Measurement’ consists in the recognition of the 
mimitumirirt, liirgonesH, length , or shortness of a thing, and in 
mu expre man offchiWfjualitioR by words; the basis of this Measure- 
ment/ is what in uni I Oil ' Diimumbm/ By thin declaration the author 
means to assort und }jroVf% by showing iln ofTcet, the existence 
of this quality, for one who would deny iln ex i n fence, As we 
have already shown above how an idea or cognition proves thu 
existence of what is cognised, which is its substratum, 

Objection ; “But how can the words ( 4 ana ? &a) prove the 
existence cf the quality ; for certainly the word is not of the 
nature of an object ; if it were so j then the uttering of the words 
1 food/ r fire ’ and f sword/ would lead to the filling, burning and 
cutting, respectively, of the month; Nor can the word be said 
to be bom of an object ; as it is a well known fact that words ate 
produced by the air within the body striking against the throat 
and other parts of the organ of speech, And certainly, that which 
is not of the nature of the object, nor is bom of it, could never 
be a Pratipadika | the basic noun denoting a certain object ; 
% if it could be so, it would lead to a deal of disorder^* 

Reply : The above reasoning is not right ; if the word wore 
produced entirely by the inner air striking against the walls of 
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the throat, then its utterance could not even prove the existence 
of the desire to speak, on the part of the speaker ; as it would 
not originate from any such desire * and this would justify such 
an assertion as that words do not indicate a desire to speak 
on the part of the speaker— which would be like the incoherent 
mumblings of a drunkard. 

Objection : “The desire to speak may be regarded as the 
remote cause of the word, operating through the striking of the 
inner air ; and as such the word would point to the existence of 
such a desire/’ 

Reply : la the same manner Would the word also indicate 
the cognition of the object expressed by the word ; as a desire 
to speak is always proceeded by a perception of the object 
desired to be spoken of 

Objection : fe la the case of a cheat we find that he has a 
desire to speak of objects which he has never perceived." 

Reply: We find that even though a man may not have 
the desire to speak of a certain object, yet, through a mistake, 
he gives utterance to words expressing that same object, Thi s 
has been Weil described by the teachers thus : * In the case of 

deluded or mistaken persons we find a word really cxprcsdve 
of one object being used with reference to a totally different 
object (and the concomitance of desire with utterance is as 
invariable as that of # tho utterance and the perception of the 
object expressed)/ 

Objection : “ It is not possible lor words expressive of one 
object being uttered through a desire to speak of a totally 
different object. As if there wore any such irregularity in the 
concomitance of a thing with what has been universally re- 
cognised as its necessary and invariable cause, then there would 
be an utter irregularity and disorder in the whole world pro- 
cess. Hence even in the case of the mistaken person f even 
though the desire to speak of a certain thing (of which he un- 
consciously speaks) may not be quite perceptible, yet it must be 
admitted that it does appear quickly, in an indistinct form, 
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resembling the tmfelt touch of a passing stra w —this fmi being 
assumed on the strength of the effects perceived/’ 

Reply : Then in the case of the cheat also, we could assume 
the perception of the object, on the strength of his desire to 
speak of it \ as we find that unless a man has perceived an 
object, he has no desire to speak of it 

Ejection : rt But at the time that he is going to cheat, the 
person has had no perception of the object. 

Reply : That may be \ but it is possible that he may have 
a remembrance of it ; as all that the cheat does is to speak of 
something that he has perceived before, as something else ; 
and hence his desire to speak of it is distinctly a product of its 
recollection of it ; and through that recollection, it may also 
lu) Miiid to bo due to his previous perception of that object ; and 
ftB h thorn is no want of concomitance between perception 
and daure to ttpeiAw* 

Kwn such iUjtdvc to HpfUit i mi in dun to a wrong perception! 
is indirectly the product ol a cornet perception ; and perception 
k always concomitant with the objci l perooi v^d ; IujuGi* th<_ 
existencc and utterance of a word mmt bn imooptml nn proving the 
existence of the object expressed by it U it were not -:o, whim 
a sentence would be heard, the hearer would not have any idea 
of the objects spoken of thereby ; and all that he would be 
conscious of would be the desire to speak on the part of the 
speaker ; and as this cognition would not serve any useful pur- 
pose* all verbal usage would become impossible. * Nor would 
there be any ground for deciding as to the victory or defeat of 
disputants ; as the desire to speak would be equal in both, and 
as such judged by that contention alone^ both would be equally 
right in their disquisitions* 

P&g^ 133 ] It has been declared by some that the Dimension is 
nothing apart from the substance ; as so long aa the substance 
is not perceived we have no idea of the Dimension* 

But this is not true; because we. often find that when a 
substance is seen from a distance, its particular dimension is not 
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known ; and hence it is that even a large substance is to is taken 
for a small one. 

Dimension having been thus proved to exist the author 
now proceeds to describe its various kinds; Tatckaturvidham&e. 
He next points out the way in which it is of four kinds Ann &c. 
The square or other shapes of things are due to the particular 
arrange meets of constituent molecules, and they do not consti- 
tute so many different kinds of Dimension. 

Objection : “ The same may be said of Length &c,, also.” 

Reply : Hot so ; because even when we do not perceive 
the arrangement of the parts of an object at a groat distance 
from us, we do have distinct notions of its Length &c. 

Objection : “ Well Sir, the dimension of the Diad must he 
minute ; as there is no cause in it of the production of any 
larger Dimension ; then again the Dimension of the atom must 
be smaller than that of the Diad, — as the Dimension of the cause 
; is always found to be smaller than that of its effect ; and hence 
. the Dimension of the atom must be totally different from that 
of the Diad. Thus also the Dimension of the Ahaga reaching 
j U P *o the highest upward limit is wholly different from that 
of the jar and other substances ; and then we have the long 
and short Dimensions; and thus there aro Si® dimensions 
(1 Minute atomic, 2 Minute Diadic, 3 Large ordinary, 4 Largest, 

5 Long and 6 Short) ; why then should it be said of /out kinds 
only? 

In reply to this the author says : Tatra, fee. That is to say, 
from among these four Dimensions, the Large is of two kinds-^- 
Lternal and Transient. The Eternal Large Dimension is that 
found in Jfkfya, Time, Space and Self; it is this that is called 
* pammamahattm ; ” “ greatest largeness ; * and the Transient 
Large Dimension belongs to the Triad and other substances, 
and not to jflcaea &c. 

As the Large Dimension, so the Minute Dimension also is 
of two kinds— Eternal and Transient, In both cases the particle 
cha is added with a view to deny the existence of any other 
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kind of Largeness or Minuteness, The eternal Minute Dimers 
sion belongs to the Atom and the Minds, as in these there are 
no causes for either producing or destroying the Dimensions, 
By f Pdrim^ntia^ is meant the smallest dimension possible. 
The transient Minute Dimension belongs to the Diad alone, 
and to nothing else. 

The sense of all this is that the Dimension of the atom is 
only one form of the Minute Dimension, and the * Largest 
Dimension 5 is only a form of the Large Dimension, If it were 
not so then it would not be qualified by the word ' parama 5 . 
The word ‘Mahatf "Large 1 is applied to that Dimension which 
helped by colour, renders its substratum perceptible ; and that 
which is Incapable of making its substratum perceptible is the 
‘A ini', ‘Minute/ From this it does not follow that the Triad 
nine in Minute, because it is perceptible; its perceptibility 
bring infornul from the fact of its being made up of material 
carmen, like tbo jar ; in fact it is that composite substance 
which, though i to If pmeupti bio, luis itt* constituent particles 
such as are not ptfcopliblo. Aft Ibv the Diniomdtm of the 
Akdqa^ even though it is not perceptible, y* t it in 'Largo’; be- 
cause its extension is larger than that of the Dimension of the 
Diad (which is the outermost limit of the Minute) t - — like that 
of the jar, 

Page IS#*] Objection: r lt has been said above that the transient 
Minute Dimension belongs to the Diad alone: but this is not 
quite correct, as wo hud the lotus, the amalaka and the Bel 
spoken of in terms denoting that one is minuter than the other 
(which would show that the minute Dimension belongs to these 
substances also) ” 

To this the author replies —In ike lotus &e~ That is to 
say, the use of the word "minute 5 with regard to the Amalaka 
must be regarded as secondary* or figurative, being based upon 
the fact of absence in the Lotus of the Largeness of the B&L 
The word 'hhoMa' is derived from 'bhalrti*, ‘division’ i, e,, the 
"possession of something as common between two things; J hence. 
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j Similarity ; and that which is due to, or based upon mere simi- 
I la-rity , is 'bkakia’ or 1 secondary.* Similarly the absence of the 
I largeness of the Amalaka in the Lotus, leads to this latter being 
| spoken of as ‘minute— this minuteness thus being only com- 
I pararive. Absolute minuteness (transient) however exists in the 
Dtad alone; and in this, therefore, is a total absence of Large- 
I ness. The largeness existing in the Bel is absent in the 
j Amalaka, and hence the application of the word ‘minute’ to this 
| latter is also only indirect or figurative. 

The author next proceeds to show the peculiarities Length 
1 and Shortness: Dirghahmsvatve<&c, These two qualities in- 
| here respectively in the same substances as the produced (non- 
eternal) Largeness and Minuteness. That is to say, in a 
substance where the Largeness is produced, as in the Triad, the 
Length is also produced ; and in a substance wherein Minuteness 
is produced, we have shortness also produced. Some people 
say that the atom being a parimandala, it has no Shortness ; 
and that AMfa being all-pervading, it has no Length ; others' 
hold that like the usage of ‘Extreme Atom’ and ‘Greatest Large- 
ness’, we also find the usage of ‘extreme shortness’ and ‘extreme 
length’, and hence it must be admitted that the former belongs 
to the Atom, and the latter to A/capa ;-tbe argument being 
stated thus: AMga is the substratum of Length, because it is 
the substratum of Largeness, like the pillar &c.; and again, the 
Atom is the substratum of shortness, because it is tire subs- 
tratum of the minuteness, like the Diad, 

Question : “ If shortness is co-substrate with produced 
minuteness, then how is it that we have the quality spoken of 
as residing in other things ? ” 

A nswer : Samit <&e. That is to say, though in reality, 
all such things as the piece of fuel, sugarcane and bamboo &q 
are in reality possessed of Length, yet they are spoken of aa ‘ 
‘short’, the epithet being applied to them secondarily, on account 
of the absence, m the sugarcane, of the lengthy dimension 
possessed by the bamboo, au d so forth; and so also with the 
piece of wood as compared to the sugarcane. It is only the Diad 
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that is absolutely short ; as therein Length is wholly absent; 
and hence the sugarcane comes to be spoken of as ‘abort*, on 
account of the absence in it of the length of the bamboo . 

Objection : li Why should not the application of the epithet 
'short' to these substances be regarded as direct and true ? 

It is Dot so regarded, for the simple reason that that same 
thing is found to be possessed of Length as compared with 
something else; and certainly one and the same thing could 
not in reality, be both ^m^and short 

Objection ; In that case we might regard the epithet dong' 
as applied secondarily, and. that of ‘short 1 as real/ 1 

Reply : "We do not find any cause for the production of 
the usage of dong, 1 

Objection : u Then why should not we regard all usage 
of * short’ as indirect and unreal I * 

Reply : Not so; When the principal or direct thing la 
possible there can bo no possibility of the secondary or indirect. 

The author now proceeds to show the cause of that Dimen- 
sion which is produced, not eternal : A nil yam So, The four 
kinds of transient Dimension, viss., Long, Short, Largo and 
Minute — originates from the aggregations of Numbers and 
Dimensions. He proceeds to explain how they are produced 
from aggregations of number, . The Diad is produced by two 
atoms ; being called * two atoms ; 'and when three of these Di&ds 
combine, the number f three/ made up of the unities inhering in 
each of the Biads, is produced in them through the intervention 
of the Divine will; and this number (* three*) produces, in the 
Triad, which is a product of three Binds, Largeness and Length t 
simultaneously with the production of its Colour &a The word 
‘^i’isaded with a view to preclude the cause of the Large 
Dimension ; and the word * adi 3 in * Tryanuhadi 1 is meant to 
include the Quarter nary and other products. 

Page 135 ] Question ; How do you know that the Dimension of 
the Triad fee., has for its immaterial cause, the plurality of 
number inhering in the component Di&ds ?” 
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Answer ; By see i eg that no other cause is possible. For 
instance, the said dimension could not be brought about by such 
qualities of the Diads as Colour, Taste, Odour, Singularity, 
Separateness, Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity ; as all these when- 
ever productive are found to be productive only of like proper- 
ties; and hence if the minute dimeusion of the Diads was to 
produce the Dimension in the Triad, then the Dimension of 
this latter also would be minute only and not large ; as a 
Dimension always produces its own like. As a matter of fact 
however, we find that the Triad is endowed with largeness • 
as is evinced by the fact of its being composed of many compo- 
nent particles like the jar. Nor could any effect be produced 
without an adequate immaterial cause; and we have owned else- 
where that when two products are made up of parts of equal 
dimensions, if the number of such parts be different in the two 
, afc difference makes a difference in the dimensions of the pro- 
ducts ; and it is for this reason that in the case in question we 
regard Number to be the required cause, 

We might have regarded the conjunctions of the Diad to 
be the cause of the Largeness of the Triad ; but then too all 
that we could .say, would be that the conjunction of many com- 
ponent particles ?s the cause ; and thus by distinguishing 
the known (prapta) from the unknown, we would arrive at the 
same conclusion,— that it hmamynm or multiplicity that is 
the cause of the Dimension. 

Then again, that number Throe which is dependent npon 
tho wilt of God, Could ho destroyed, only at the destruction of the 
unsem, potency that holds it intact ; and its destruction could not 
be duo to the destruction of its substratum ; as the will of God 
(which is its substratum ) is eternal. 

The author next proceeds to explain bow largeness is pro- 
duced out of Largeness : Dvibahubhih &c. In a product pro 
duced our of two and many component particles, the Largeness 
is produced by the. largenesses of the components. Thus then in 
a case where the product is made up of. two large particles not 
combining into a single aggregate (but merely combining to- 
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gefeher), the production of the largeness of that product is by the 
largenesses of these two component particles ; as in this case we 
have neither plurality of Number nor an Aggregation. In cases 
however where the product is made up of many component par* 
tides, the krgeness of the product is due to the largenesses of these 
particles, and not to the plurality of Number. In a case where 
made up of an eeg&I nuw$>er of .particles, but the particles in 
them are minute while those in the other large,™ we find a 
distinct difference in the Dimensions of the two things, and 
this would not he possible if the Dimensions were due solely 
to number, as the number of particles in both is exactly the same. 
But in a case where two things are made up of particles of the 
same Dimensions, but the number of particles in one is larger 
than, that in the other, and hence there is a distinct difference 
in their dimensions, — in such cases Number must also be re- 
garded , i i ii riiuiio of Dimension ; otherwise the difference would 
\ m inapplichiWo in the mm in question* In a case where the 
product.’* jtm itmdn up of ^ an equal Number of particles, of the 
name size, tho production of Liugmetm must be taken ns due to 
both Number and DliiHimiitm, m cadi of those singly hm been 
found to have the power of pi wincing LtugoncHH ; and in this 
latter case we do not perceive any difference in tin; powers of 
the two, both being found to be equally capable of producing 
,the largeness* This is the explanation offered by some people; 
others hold that Dimension alone is the cause; as long as we 
can find an homogeneous cause for an effect, it is not right to ac- 
cept a heterogeneous cause. 

Page 136 ] The author next proceeds to explain Aggregation : 
1 Prachaya 7 or f Aggregation J is a peculiar kind of loose con- 
junction or combination, giving rise to particular products. 
When two lumps of cotton go to make up a single Double 
Lump, it is an aggregation that is present ; it Stands in need 
of productive conjunctions or contacts in both of the original 
lumps, or of the mutual intercontacts among the component 
particles of both those lumps ; and by means of these the said 
aggregation produces the largeness in the Double Lump, In a 
* 1 case where the contact of the two lumps is itself loose,: and 
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the contacts of their respective component particles are also 
loose, then, on the two lumps producing a product, we find a 
dimension greater than that of the substance that might be 
produced by the firm contacts of the two lumps with, their com- 
ponent particles also in close adhesion; and in this case the 
cause of the largeness produced lies in the loose contact of the 
two lamps as depending upon the loose combination of the 
component particles of those lumps. In a case however where 
the contact of the two lumps is loose, and the mutual contacts 
of the component particles are also loose, — but the constituents 
of the lumps are not loose,— then, in that case, in the substance 
produced out of these two lumps, we fmd a largeness greater 
than that the substance produced by a firm contact of the two 
lumps which too have their component particles in close a- 
dhesion ; and this leads m to conclude that in such cases the 
cause of the largeness lies in the loose contact of the lumps 
depending upon the mutual contacts of the component particles 
of both. 

Question : li How is it that in the instances just cited you 
do not accept the Largeness to be due to Plurality and Large- 
ness, which have been proved above to have the power of pro- 
ducing it ? ” 

Answer : It cannot he dm to any Pluralities or Large- 
ncssess. That in to say, in a case where the cognition of a 
particular dimension is recognised as being due to Aggregation, 
we cannot regard Plurality and Largeness as the cause — and the 
reason for this lies in the fact of there being a difference of dimen- 
sions in two things made up of equal numbers of component parti- 
cles of equal dimensions and weights* If Number were the only 
cause, then there would bs no difference between two .things, 
both of which are made up of equal number of component par- 
ticles, even though the compact of particles in one were looser 
than that, in the other (but as a matter of fact this latter circum- 
stance is found to make a difference ) t as the number in both 
would be 1 exactly the same. Similarly If, Largeness were the 
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sole cause, then there would be no difference between two 
things made up of equally large particles, even though these latter 
were more compact than those in the other. As a matter of 
fact however, in both these cases, we do find a difference ; and 
from that we conclude that in such cases neither Number nor 
Largeness is the cause. 

In certain cases we find that one thing is made up of non- 
aggregated minute particles, and another is made up of aggregat- 
ed large particles; and the cause of the difference in the large- 
ness or bulk of these two must be regarded as due to both Large- 
ness and Aggregation. Then again, in a case where one thing is 
made of certain aggregated particles, and another is made of 
large number of equally large particles but n on-aggregated, we 
find an excess of bulk in that produced out of a large number 
of ag qvgated particles ; and the cause of this is Number, as well 
'■ A ', 'm - tut; hi ri, case where one thing is made up of a 

!■: ■ i ■ ■!' mm .igg recited minute particles, and the other 

ol a large immW *»| ngjrngatml bulky particles, the difference 
in hulk must bi- (Uiti'f I hlLihJ to all the three ounces— Number, 
Largeness and Aggregation, 

Page 137] Some people think that in tin - euso of huIikUtjcqh cap- 
able of being weighed by means of a balance, the production of the 
bulk in the product is due to the weight- measures inhering i n 
the cause, and not to the Large Dimension. And it is in view 
of this theory that the author has denied the causal potency 
of this * weight-measure^ in the case of aggregated products. 
Properly speaking, in accordance with the author's view, no such 
causal potency ever belongs to weight measures. 

It is the number ‘Duality 1 inhering in the two atoms that 
produces ‘minuteness* in the Diad. Some people hold that the 
Dimension of the Diad is produced by the Dimensions of the 
component atoms. But if such were the case then the Diad toe 
would be as ‘minute* or ‘atomic' as the atom itself^ — an argument 
we had brought forward before and which we repeat in the pre- 
sent connection. There is yet another reason, based upon the 
fact of the unproductive character of the Dimension of an eternal 
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substance. That is to say, the Dimension of the atom cannot be 
productive of any thing, —because it is tbs dimension of an 
eternal substance, like the dimension of Akai;a,— or, because it 
is a minute dimension, like the dimension of Mind. 

The author proves the production of Length — Makattvavai. 
L e . Just as Largeness or Bulk is produced by tho plurality of 
component particles* from the homogeneous bulk ot the cause* and 
by Aggregation*— so also is Length, which in all these points is 
similar to Bulk* 

Anutvavat &c. That is to say* the shortness of the Biad 
also has got the number Duality* for its non-material cause* 

Question : u How is it that from a single cause there come 
about diverse effects % n 

Answer : It is due to the difference in the unseen potencies 
which are auxiliary to all causal operations. 

An objection is raised, based upon the conception that 
Length is only a particular kind of Bulk or Largeness, and so 
too is shortness a mere form of Minuteness. 

The reply given to this is — Tatrdsii &c. If there were no 
difference between Length and largeness, then we could have 
no such specification with regard to a long 1 thing, as that * being 
a large long thing ;* as wc do not specify a coloured substance as 
'coloured'. As ;i matter of fact however, we do have such 
specification with regard to long things j and hence the two 
cannot but be regarded as distinct. 

Objection : ''The dimension of a substance pervades all 
over it; and hence it would not be possible for one and the 
same substance to have two dimensions [largeness and length), 77 

Reply : There is no incongruity in such existence of two 
unlike dimensions. 

Objection: “ But even though the sub-class 'blue* differs 
from the sub- class 'yellow / yet we do not find these two inhering 
in the same substance/ 7 
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Reply: Those qualities whose co-existence we have never 
seen, may be regarded as never co-existing ; but in the case of 
* Largeness 7 and f Length ’ all men are conscious . of their co- 
existence, which, for this very reason cannot be denied. 

Then as for the Minuteness and Shortness of diads, these 
are directly perceptible to the yogis. In the case of our own 
perceptions, we are able to perceive the difference between what 
we indirectly or secondarily speak of as ‘Minute 5 and 4 Short'; and 
from this we conclude that these must differ in the primary 
usage also. 

All these four kinds of Dimension are destroyed only by 
the destruction of theix substratum, and by nothing else. The 
word ‘iitpttdpci 'producible 5 in the text is meant to exclude the 
minutest atom, the extreme short, the extreme long, and the 
extreme large, 

Ohja litm ; 4, Ah a matter of fact* Minuteness and Largeness, 
and Loiigtli ami Short, nnf<>% arc brought about relatively to 
each other { hi they nm only * -dative qualities) ; and they have 
no absolute reality/' 

Reply : As a matter of Ihet wi* find I hut the J w:nni of 

an object is measured by various such j: Uk; <: ttfdt and 

the like, even when taken by itself, and also when taken in 
comparison with, the dimension of another object; and we do 
not perceive any difference in the two cases ; and if It were only 
relative* there could be no idea of Dimension in the previous 
case* Then the use of comparison dies in this that* when two 
dimensions are cognised on the cognition of their substrate, then 
alone can it be ascertained whether one is greater or less than 
the other, which could not be done until the two were brought 
together and compared* 


Page 138] Te%t (87). Isolationu the basis of all notions of 
separateness. It inheres in one as wdl as in 
many substances. Its eternal and non-eternal 
manifestations are in the same way as those of 
Number ; ike only difference lies in this : that of 
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Isolation, there are no such subdivisions as 
1 Individual Isolation' and the like, as there is in 
the ease of 'unity 1 <he. ( of number ) ; but Isolation 
is always qualified by number ; as we often come 
across notions of Isolation qualified by number. 
(viim -% H 

Commentary. 

Iso latioa #r separateness is the cause or basis o£ all such idea 
and expression as f this is separate from that' It cannot be 
rightly urged that tit is usage based upon mutual negation only 
— Because that which is of tho nature of pure negation cannot 
form the subject of affirmation as well as denial. 

This Isolation pertains to one as well as to many subs- 
tances. The word c pnvaah y implies that Isolation, which belongs 
to one as well as many substances, is distinct from parimana 
which exists in one substance only. That is to say, while 
Farimaoa, (Dimension) belongs to as ingle substance, single 
isolation belongs to one as well as to many substances. 

The etemaiily, non-eternality and production of this should 
be taken to be the same as those with regard to Number. That 
is to say, the number 'one* is eternal when belonging to atoms, 
and transient or non-eternal when in products, in which case it 
is brought about by a cause, and is destroyed by the destruction 
of its substratum ; and similar is the case with single Isolation 
belonging to a single Nub-sUium ; and in the same manner, just 
as the ui unborn 'two* Ac, belonging to many substances are 
produced by tho apnkahahuddki based upon many qualities, on 
tho destruction whereof again they also are destroyed, as also 
ou the destruction, of their substrata, — *30 also tho dual Isolation 
&c. inhering in many substances &c. 

The affix 'tvo? in mityamtyatva’ is to be taken along with both 
*nityo£ and 'anityaf as it appears at the end of the Dvandva 
compound. In this sentence also the particle *tu- is meant to 
indicate a distinction or peculiarity —the sense being that it is 
the eternality &a of this Isolation, and. not those of P aviTtiana, 
that is to be taken as analogous to those of Number. 
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Having thus pointed out the similarity of Isolation with 
Number the author proceeds to show the points of difference 
between these two. — Etavdn etc. Isolation differs from number 
in the following point In the case of Number we have the 
sub-classes 'one, Two', &c. under the one general class of 
'number*; bat in the case of Isolation we have no such sub-class 
as 'single Isolation* under the general class of Isolation*. 

Question : “How is it then, that there are intermediate 
class-notions with regard to the * single Isolations * belonging to 
many substances ? ” 

Answer ; 'This one is separate' 'these two are separate 5 ,— 
iu ail these cases when separateness or Isolation is spoken of, it 
is always spoken of as qualified by Number. The Isolation 
inhering in a single substance is qualified by the number 'one'; 
and it in n, peculiar form of this number which appears to he 
npotteu I ' 'MilMiliisn*; and as for the comprehensive notion of 
T ■ d.d imi 11 } 1 tliKi in tho d-iniH or generality of 'Isolation 5 , and 
not to any mib c1hi*iwji of it. 

In the same maunor wo Imnld mIho deny any such generality 
or class as r ajtom! y inhering m nil a turn 1 : . ,v also mfivomd linage 
may be explained as based upon the generality 'an 11’ ua qualifi- 
ed by the epithet ‘parama*. 

Question : "Why do you not admit that a single Isolation 
exists in all substances, and that the diversity of notions is due 
to the qualifying number, 'one 5 , 'two 5 \ 

Answer: We do not admit this for the simple reason 
that in the case of substances produced one after the other, we 
do not perceive any inherence of qualities, as we do that of the 
Generalities. Nor could ife be a Generality or Class itself ; as 
until ideas of other substances are present, there is no notion of 
Isolation, jus* as there is none of any Generality, 


Text (88), Conjunction forms the basis of the idea of 
two things being 'joined together J It is the came 
of Substances , Qualities and Actions, In the pro- 
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during of Substances, it funetions independently j 
as is declared in the Sutra.— 1 Sapekshebhyo 
nirapekshebhyagcha’. In the producing of Qualities 
and Actions however it is dependent upon other 
things ; as declared in the aiitra — ‘Samyuktasa- — 

mavayiife agnervaitjesliikam’ (X — ii— 5 to 7 ; I i 

-27, 29, V— i— 1 to 6, 10, 14, 17, V" — ii — 1, 
5, 6, S, 15). 

Question What is the nature of Conjunction, and how 
many kinds of it are there 1 

Answer : Conjunction consists in the coming together of 
tivo things that were lying opart from one another. 
It is of three kinds ; (1) Brought about by the 
action oj one of the two things coming togethe r ; 
(2) brought about by the action of both , and (3) 
brought about by another Conjunction* That 
of the first kind is possible only in the case 
of an active object coming in contact with an 
inactive one; t i. the contact of the pole with the 
kite alighting upon it; and that of material 
objects with the omnipresent substances. As an 
instance of Conjunction of the second kind we 
have the collision of two things moving in opposite 
directions and w-Uh contrary actions — f. i, the 
coming together oj two Wrestlers, or of two fighting 
ranm. Conjunction of the third kind we find 
in tin: case of an object that has just been pro - 
duced, or that which has been in existence for a 
long time, coming in contact with its immaterial 
causes, which latter are in contact with the 
material cause, — this Conjunction being that of 
the effect with the cause, preceded f and brought 
about) by the Conjunction of the material and 
immemorial causes ♦ This Conjunction proceeds 
from one or two or many Conjunctions* As an 
instance of one born of one ConjvMction, we have 
the Conjunction of the double thread with the 
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Virata,, brought about by that of the single thread 
with the vltaca. The Conjunction born of two 
Conjunctions is that of the double thread with 
Akaga, produced by the two Conjunctions of the 
threads with the Akaga, As the Conjunction bom 
of many Conjunctions is that of the cloth with the 
Tim, produced by the Conjunctions of the several 
threads with ike Turk A single Conjunction 
■also, in certain cases, gives rise to two Con- 
junctions; a .g, when there is a contact of the 
atom of earth with that of water, and there 
comes about a contact of that earth-atom with 
another earth-atom, and also of that water-atom 
with another water-atom y then these two Conjunc- 
tions simultaneously bring about two diads — one 
of earth and another ofwaUr; and then, at the 
time that there appea r, in the two diads , their res- 
f net i r r ( V i / r tu r *( i M in * r . cm n l tznee tvi th those resi d- 
ing iu f in ir oinur, there simultaneously, 

the tivo Conjunction* inhering in the cause and 
effect, from out of the mutual Conjunction of their 
material and immaterial causes. (VII — Li— 9.) 

Question : lE What is ike reason for all this ? ” 

Answer : Even with that which is not a cause, if it happen 
to be in contact with the cause, the effect becomes 
connected,, — suck Vs the law ; And ii is for this 
reason that the Earth-Biad becomes connected 
with the Aqueous Biad in contact ivith the cause 
of ike former, — and so also does the Aqueous diad 
become connected with the Eartk-diad. 

Question: “The two diads being connected with the each 
other’s cause and non-cause, how do they come to 
be related to each other f ** 

f Answer : Their relationship is due to the Contacts pro- 
duced by Contacts , There is no Contact or Con - 
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junction tliat is not horn of a combo; us no such 
eternal unborn thing as Conjunction has been 
separately postulated r like the parimandala. That 
is to say, having spoken of the four hinds of 
Dimension as produced?, the author has added — 
* the parimandala is eternal 9 ; ami so if he had 
meant the same in regard to Conjunction, he must 
have spoken of as 'produced by the action, of one 
or other of (he things in contact and then he 
shmld have mentioned the ' eternal J Conjunction 
separately. This hovjever he has not done ; and 
h m ic e we cond u de th at ik ere is no u/nb orn , eiern a l 3 
Conjunction. 

The Conjunction of atoms with Akag& d he. exists only in 
one portion of those latter ; and is brought about 
by the action of one or the other. 

There is no mutual Conjunction among all-pervading 
things themselves; as they have no separate 
existence ( apart from one another), 'Separate 
existence 7 consists in one or both members having 
separate motion or distinct receptacle. 

The destruction of all conjunction is brought about by 
Disjunction inhering in one of the members: and 
sometimes also by the destruction of the substratum. 

Question ; “How- ? " 

A ns^vcr : When two threads are in contact with each Other , 
if a certain action appear in any 07 is part of 
either thread, this action disjoins that part f rom 
the other part of the thread ; this disjunction 
destroys the contact (of the thread particles ) that 
went to make up the thread ; the dest ruction of this 
Conjunction destroys the thread ; mid the destruc- 
tion of the thread brings about the destruction of 
the contact of the two thready which inhered in 
the thread destroyed. 
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Commentary* 

The author proceeds to prove the existence of Conjunc- 
tion — Samyogah &c. Ordinary men have such a notion as 
f this is joined to that 7 ; this notion cannot be based upon any 
such quality as Colour and the like ; as the notions oi these 
latter are wholly different firm the one in question ; hence that 
which is the basis of this notion cannot he any thing else but 
Conjunction. 

Objection : “The notion maybe due to absence of interven- 
ing space between the two objects concerned/ 7 

Reply ' What do you mean by this 1 absence of interven- 
ing space 7 ? Do you mean dose contact 3 or the absence of any 
separateness ? If the former, then what you say is nothing 
different from our view ; as it is only this close contact w hich 
wo dill ‘Conjunction/ If the latter, then you should explain 
what else besides Conjunction is there that could eliminate 
the separatenoflft of two Nopavatc things. 

Objection: *' That which for you is the cause the Conjunc- 
tion of Don-conjunct substances, will, for us, bo the cause of the 
absence of the separateness of separate substances/ 1 

Reply : It may be as you wish ; but this 4 cause 7 of yours — 
does it transport its substratum to another place, and then 
eliminates the separateness* or does it do this without trans- 
porting the substratum ? In the latter case* the absence of 
separateness would be hardly obtainable ; as the object would 
be stationery in its former position (and as such the separate- 
ness would remain constant). If however the substratum be 
held to be transported to another position* then what besides 
that very cause, is Conjunction, that you seek to deny ? 

Page 142 ] Objection : {t We talk of Conjunction only in a case 
where & substance is produced in a place not sepaiate from an- 
other substance/ 7 
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Reply: It is not the mere production of an object that 
we speak of as 4 Qooj unction ? : but the word is applied to the 
close contact o^nonseparate eiisteoce of two such substances as 
have been produced. 

This conjunction is the cause of Substances, Qualities and 
Action, For instance, the contact of threads is the cause of the 
Cloth, a substance; the contact of the Soul and the Mind is the 
cause of Buddhi and other such qualities ; similarly the contact 
of the drum and Akam is the cause of Sound, a quality \ 
the contact of the hand and the exerting Soul is the cause of 
Actions ; and the contact of Air with velocity is the cause 
of the action (motion) of the tuft of grass ; and so forth. 

Ihe author next proceeds to show in what manner Con- 
junction produces Substances, and Qualities and Actions — 
Dravydrawihhe Sc. What is meant by its functioning indepen- 
dently is that, in the producing of substances, Conjunction 
does not stand in need of anything else save its own substra- 
tum, and efficient cause ■ and it does not mean that it does not 
stand iu need of a subsequently appearing cause ; as if it were 
so, then we would have no* possibility of the independent (with- 
out any other cause) operation towards the production of pro- 
perties born of 'cooking' (baking), of the final contact of the fire 
and the atom, appearing after the destruction of the dark colour 
of the (unbaked jar), 

(JittisUon: “ How do you know that in the producing of 
substance^ Conjunction functions independently?"' 

Reply : Tatha hhamii Sc, In the Sutra we have the 
words 1 Ta thcibha vatiti sdpehskehhyo u iTapeksJiebhyc^dha 
occurring after the author has explained that we have an idea 
that the Cloth will be produced from out of the threads which 
will be aided in their operation towards the accomplishment of 
the cloth. The sense of this is that, just as we have the'notion 

The reading noted id tha foot-coto ia d#cid«dlj preferable J that given m 
test gEyes no sense. 
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that the Cloth will be produced out of the threads as aided, so 
also have we the notion that it is produced out of threads 
that are dependent and independent. If this were not the 
sense of the Sutra the present tense used would not he pos- 
sible ; that is to say, when some of the threads would be in 
contact, and others would be still ' far apart, then we would 
have the notion the ‘cloth is produced' (which is an absurdity). 
The sense of all this is that, in the Sutra in question, the 
threads are spoken of as the cause of the notion with regaid to 
the present (in connection with the production of the Cloth) s 
and the word ‘independent’ is used with regard to such threads 
as are in mutual contact; which sbowsthat in the production of 
substances, Conjunction is independent of all else ; but in the 
production of Qualities it is dependent upon other aids— this 
difference between the two processes is indicated by the particle 
‘ tu.' 

Question : " How do you make this out ” 3 

Answer : Saffiyufttutitwtuvtiyuf. The words ‘ Ar/nervai- 
seshikam’ (in the Sutra) refers to the ln-al of lire ; and when 
this inheres in the fire that is in contact with the atom of 
earth, it becomes the cause of the production of Colour &c. ; 
and this declaration in the Sutra therefore may be ’taken as 
showing that, in the production of the Qualities (of Colour &c.) 
the contact of the fire and the Atom stands in need of the 
/Uat of fire. For if it were not so, then the touch of fire could 
not be spoken of as a cause of the production of Colour, which 
is found to be produced by tbaConjuncthn of fire. In the 
production of Buddhi, the Conjunction of the Soul and the 
Mind requires the aid of Dharma &c., even though these latter 
are totally different from its substratum > and its efficient 
cause. Similarly too, as a case of the production of Action, we 
find, the action of the tuft of grass produced by the Conjunc- 
tion (of wind). 

Page 143.] Objection : " As a matter of fact, we find that the 
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sprout is produced after the destruction of the seed, and the jar 
is produced after the destruction of the lump of clay ; and from 
t is we infer that substances are produced out of Negations, 
and not out of Conjunctions.'’ 

Reply: Ihis is not right; as substances are distinctly 
found to be produced out of particular Conjunctions and com- 
i nations ot the particles that enter into their constitution. And 
as Negation would be equally applicable to all things there 
could be uo restriction upon the production of particular things 
only at definite times. 


A discussion is here started as to whether it is only a 
pieviously existing entity that is produced by causes, or it is 
something that did not exist before, which is produced, 

The San khy as hold the following view (Satikhya-Kdrikd 
,7;“" 16 13 a P reviousl y listing thing that is produced by causes, 
^(l) Because of the non-production of the non-existent; That 
■( a t0 S , a ^’ does not exist, for instance the ‘ sky- 

Otvei, cannot be brought into existence by any means; on the 
" other hand, it is quite natural that that which is already an 
i[ entity should be brought into existence ; as ' existence ’ cons- 
I fcl ? UteS f nafc « ro - h ' ordinary experience we find that 
H . 10a t,le * se,lsarmim HQeJ ■'< PE'ewed, what is produced is the 
“ oil that, already existed in the seeds. We have no instance 
"of a nonentity being produced, 

(2) Because of the causes, That is to say we find definite 
" causes taken up by, and related to, definite effects ; and this 
“ ehows that the eff ectsare entities ; as otherwise they could not 
*' have aDy such fixed relationship. Nor can it be rightly held 
“ tliat Itia “ unc °anected effect that is brought by an unrelated 

cause. As it is not possible for all this to he produced. That 

is to say, absence of relation would pertain to all effects 
“and causes equally, and hence all effects would come out of 
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“ all causes ; as a matter of fact however, this is not the case , 

“ hence it must be admitted that prior to its production the effect 
“existed and bore a definite relationship to its cause, ihis 
“ is what has been declared in the following verse . Causes 
« connected with entities have no connection with non-entities, 

“ 0 ne who would hold the production of unrelated effects would 
“ have no resting ground.’ 

"(3) Then again, does causal afficiency belong to that 
“which has the necessary potency ? or to that which is devoid of 
“this potency? If the latter, then you have the same absurdity 
“as before (anything being produced of any cause). If the 
“former, then, does this potency pertain to all things or only 
“to certain things? If everywhere, then the same absurd con- 
“ tinge ncy arises. If only in certain things, then it will have 
“ to be explained how, in the absence of the effects, the potency 
“of the cause could be restricted to these? As a nonentity can 
“not bo the object of anything. Ho nee on account of the 
“efficient causa bringing about that for which it is potent, it 
lt must be admitted that thin InU‘.u’ had prior oxi utiocs. 

“(4) Because of the identity of the effect ■with the cause. 
“That is to say, the effect is found to boot the same nature 
“ as the cause. Because the whole is nothing apart bom its 
“parts, — as it is found to occupy the same space as these parts , 
“and different things we find always occupying different places 
« or having different extensions; and it has been proved that a 
“thing that occupies the same space as another is non different 
“ from* this latter; And as the cause has been proved to be 
« an entity, the effect cannot but be the same. 

“ These arguments have been summed in the Sdnhkya 

“ Karikd — 9. * Asadalcaranat’ &a!' 

To the above we make the following reply : If even before 
the operation of the cause, the Cloth already exists in the 
threads, then how is it that we do not see it, even when we seek 
for it, and our organs of vision are all right ? It might be said that _ 
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we douot see it because of its not having become manifested* 
what is this * non-manifestation J ? If by this you mean 
merely r want of perception/ then it is this very want of per- 
ception that we have put forward as inexplicable in accordance 
with your theory •; and heuce that same fact cannot be accepted 
as a right expla n ation of itse If. If ho vv c v e r by 'in m - m an \ f es ta- 
tion be meant 'the absence of such form as would be perceptible 
and capable of effective action/ then this would amount to an 
acceptance of the non -existence of the Effect (prior to causal 
operation) ; as what this means is that something, in the shape 
of that form, which did not exist before, is brought into exis- 
tence by the operation of the cause* 

Page 144 ] Objection : lt For the perception of the Cloth* we 
need the aid of such accessories as the action of the weaver* 
and the like, just as much as that of the organs of perception ; 
and hence as long as these have not functioned, the Cloth, 
even though extant* is not perceived/' 

Reply : This can not be ; because the action of its causes 
would always be possible (and hence the Cloth should be 
always perceptible). 

Objection : “ Yes; but even tins action of the causes which 
remains un manifested at first, comes to bo manifested by 
menus of causes ; and then alone does it servo to render the 
cloth perceptible/’ 

/ irpt-if If this : n in nx fn» tat ion 1 of the cause were non- 
oxiutriil Indore, Uu '11 (according to you) how could it be brought 
shooHt\ ativ < And il it were existent, then the | thing 

won hi dun bn always poioopfiblc* Hence the perception of 
sou ic tlii nr* not perceptible before could not be possible, until 
some peculiarity, that did not exist there before, were pro- 
duced in it. 

Then, it has been argued above that* that which does not 
exist cannot be produced by a uy causes*— e. g, * sky- flowers/ 
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But this is not right ; 88 there I. no ecology between tie wo 
cases. That is to say, ■ sty.flowers ‘ a.e of the n. use of uoo- 
eutity pure aud simple, while the thing. m ,uest.o» ja. and 
the ]fke| are such as have the dual character of e.t.t.es a 
nou-eotities ; as prior to the operatron of 

remain uou-entities, and when the cause, operate.dulj, the; 
become entities. 

Question : " How could these two contrary characters of 
« entity ’ -and ‘ non-entity ’ cohere in the same thing ? 

Answer : The coherence becomes quite explicable, when 
the two are taken as existing!^ different times. 

Qvjxtion: “As prior to its production, the object Cloth 
would (according to you) be non-existent, bow couh. non-exis- 
! tonne,’ a property, be postulated to it when it does not exist . 

Answer : ‘ As the demon, so its offering l c. our answer 
will be of the name nal ana your objection, exactly m keeping 
with your way of arguing :-it is only ‘ existence 1 that could 
not belong a non- entity; as for ‘ non-ajmtanOQ ’ it, m on y pi "l» r 
that it should belong to a non-entity. 

Question: “If the thing were non-existent! hetere, then I 

I how does it come to have existence ? 

Answer : By the force of the operations of the Causes 
There is a peculiar power in the shuttle &c. on account of 
which, whenever they come together and innntun m mr.ou, 
there appears some thing thet did »«t unt beta-*..., the 

I cloth. 

Objection: “If something not existing before, and bene. 
not ^ L way connected with the causes, were to be produced 
by these? then there would be a great disorder confusion (any 
I causes giving rise to any effects).’ 

Renin ■ This could not be ; as the cause m the form of the 
it. eficieecy reetrioted .0 the effect ,n the form of 

I * Cloth ’ alone. 
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Question “ How can that be ? ,s 

Answer t How would that be, in accordance with your 
theory also^? 

Objection: “ Wellj m accordance with our theory, it is the 
threads alone, and nothing else, that have t he nature of, and are 
nondifferent from, the Cloth,— such being the nature of things. 3 ’ 

Reply : The same might be said in our case also. In fact 
it is for this reason that there is a limitation or restriction as to 
the natural causes of definite things ;■ — the potency of one class of 
things towards a certain definite class of tilings being ascer- 
tained by means of invariable concomitance, both positive and 
negative. 

Then again, it has been argued above that, the effect being 
nondifferent from the cause, the existence of the cause would 
mean the existence of the effect also. Bat this is far from proved ; 
and it is sought to be proved by a fact that itself has not been 
duly established. As it is a patent fact that the effect differs 
from the cause, in point of form, potency and position. Then 
too, if the effect were in every way nondifferent from the cause, 
then the whole world, which is held by the Sdnkhya to be a 
product of Primordial Matter, would be imperceptible, as Pri- 
mordial Matter is held to be so. 

Then, as for the fact of the effect occupying the same ex- 
tension in space as the cause, this idea is merely due to the fact 
of the effect resting in, having its receptacle in, the cause* This 
will be enough, and we need not press the “old people” {the 
Sankhyas) any further. 


We now proceed to consider — what is * Potency/' Sakti ? ' 
Some good people have declared that it is something supersen- 
suous, imperceptible by the senses. But that is not right ; 
as there can be no evidence for the existence of any such 
supersensuous Potency. 
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Objection : f< Wo find fire under certain conditions prodne- 
“ing the effect of burning; and at another time we find 
* that the same fire under the same conditions does not produce 
"any such effect, when brought into close touch with certain 
"incantations or medicinal herbs; and if the visible form of 
"the fire were the cause of the burning, then as the visible form 
"of fire remains the same in the latter case also, there could 
« not be an absence of burning. As a matter of fact however 
" we do find this absent ; and this clearly shows that there is 
“some sort of incapacity in the invisible form of the fire; and 
“thereby proves the fact of potency itself being something 
" quite Imperceptible, a potency the suppression or destruction 
“whereof is brought about by the incantation &c. Incases 
“where counter-remedies are found to revive the potency 
■ there has been a mere suppression, whereas when there is an 
« aiiKidiiti' ah.tnnce of the necessary effect, there is destruction of 
the potency* 

[Page 145.) “ Objection 1 The meant, ation in neither in contact 
“with, nor inherent hi the live; and nabueh bow could it d on troy 
“the potency that existed In a wholly different substratum from 
« itself? If it does destroy such things, then it would destroy 
t£ anything and everything/ 

“Reply: But the fact is that the incantation is aimed 
“ at the potency of the fire. Just as the ‘murderous rites/ 

*c gYgQ though having no material connection with any person, 
"kill only that person against whom they are aimed, and do 
" other person, — so, in the same ’manner, the incantation would 
« destroy the potency only of that individual fire against which 
"it would be aimed, and not of all fires. 

"Objection: ‘If Potency is of the nature of Substance, 

« then it could be destroyed only by the destruction, either of 
“its material or of its immaterial cause; and if it be held 
“to be of the nature of Qualities, then it could be destroyed 

• I " ■ I ^ P ‘ ' " 

Lb 
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« either by the destruction of its substratum, or by the produc- 

tion of another Quality of a contrary nature, 1 

“ Reply: We do not admit of these conventional laws of 
f < yours. Whenever vve find the destruction of one thing 
“ following from something else, we always regard tins latte. 

“ to be the cause of that destruction i and we do not accept 
“any such hard and fast rules as you speak of; as all such 
« rules are condemned by facts of direct perception. Even if 
« it be absolutely necessary to accept your laws, we might accept 
“them as applicable only to the destruction of those Substances 
* and Qualities wherein they are found to be operative. Potency 
“however is something like Similarity, wholly different from 
“Substance, Quality and the other categories ; and as such it 
“could be open to other inodes of destruction also, 

« Objection : ‘■■The potency of fire is inferred from the pro- 
“duction or non- product! on of its effects; but how is it that you 
« assume its existence in all things % 

“Reply: Having in one case, that of fire, assumed its 
“existence on the strength of its effects, we infer, from similar 

I n circumstances,, its essence i* other thi ^ whenever we find 

“ these latter also producing definite effects, 1 

To the above wo make the following reply The absence 
of the proper effect* (of hre), in the presence of incantations &e, 
doeB m , t indicate any invisible form. Because, just as of bm- 
ing we re gard fire to be the sause,— inasmuch as it has its power 
of burning fully known by positive as well as negative concomi- 
tance _ so in the same manner is ako the prior, non-existence 
of obstacles in the shape of incantation &c. accepted as the 
cause (of burning) ; and when this e non-existence ’ • would be set 
aside by the reciting of the ioeautatioo, it is only natural 
that there should be no burning, for the simple reason that the 
necessary accessory circumstances in the shape of thenon-exis- 
teuce of obstacles would not be present, — and the absence of 
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burning thus would not be due to the absence of due i potency f 
in the fire. 

Objection: A positive effect is always found to proceed 
from a positive cause, — and as such no positive effect (like bur- 
ning) could have a negative cause (in the shape of the 
Uncs of obstacles J ). tr 

Reply: Not so ; because we find sin (a positive thing) 
being produced by the noyi-performance of the necessary 
religious duties ; il it were not so, then the laying down of 
expiatory rites for such omissions would be absolutely useless 
and m peril uons. 

Objection ; “The s in, involved in the non -performance of 
ncceHsary duties, is produced by the performance of some other 

(at Uio time for which the necessary duties are laid down},— 
and il h; not due to the mere no a -existence, or absence, of the 
perforrtmneo of thou® dutioi," 

Reply : The n on -perfort nance of the necessary duties must 
be regarded at least as an aid in the producing of Urn mn, 
specially as Sin is always found to appear when there in such 

a non-performance * 

Objection : “la regard to the ease of the burning by fire when 
there are -counter- incantations, you have said that when the 
obstacle (to burning) in the form of the incantation is put forth, 
the absence of this obstacle ceases, and hence there is burning. 
But in that case, when the obstacle would be set aside after 
having been brought in once, then too there could be no burn- 
ing ; as there would be no prior non-existence of the abstade 
(which will have disappeared after having come in) ; and it is 
such non-existence that yon hold to be the cause of the burning. 
Asa matter of fact however, we find that when obstacles to 
burning are set aside by means of coimter-incautations, 
burnimj does appear. And hence we conclude that no nega- 
tive entity can be the cause ; and it is only positive Potency 
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that; could be accepted as the cause ; and even m a ease whets 
after the burning has been stopped by one incantation, and re- 
vived again by means of another incan tation, we can safely as- 
sume that the former incantation held the potency m check, and 
the latter let it lose and made it operative again.” 

Reply : This is not admissible ; because so long as a visible 
explanation is available, we cannot rightly have recourse to 
any invisible factors. As causes of certain effects (put forward 
above) we may have certain circumstantial accessories aided 
sometimes hy the absence of preventive incantations, at other 
times by the presence of favouring incantations ; and what 
objection have you got to this explanation that yon seek to 
assume the existence of invisible substances ? As a matter of fact 
we often find that a single effect has got various kinds of 
circumstantial accessories for its cause. For instance, Fire is 
produced out of the rubbing together of two sticks as well as 
from the solar gem. This is the secret of the Logioans theory. 
The secret of the Mfmaasa theory I have explained in the 
Taitvaprabodka. 

[Page MS ] Question : “ We have understood that Conjunction 
is the basis of the notion of two things being joint l together; but 
what is the form of this Conjunction ? and what arc its varieties ? 
In the text we have tint expression ’ katliamiahshanm^ 3 ; and 
here 4 hatham ‘ what ; ' m in the expression 'ko dhar- 

7 nah katha/idahehanokah' ( Sahara -Ghmhja); and 1 lakshana ' 
is f Si larup&j * form. 1 " 

The author gives the answer to* this question- and in doing 
this, he supplies the definition of Conjunction: Conjunction 
is the coming together of two things that were apart from 
each other. The qualification 4 apart from each other 1 is added 
with a view to distinguish Conjunction from Inherence, 

The author next proceeds to point out the different kinds 
of Conjunction : it is of three kmds only. (1) Anya&arakar- 
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■ maj %— the conjunction brought about by the action of one of 
the two substances in contact ; (2) Ubhayakarmaja — that 

brought about by the action of both substances, and (3) San- 
, yogaja — that due to another Conjunction. To the former 
kind belongs the conjunction of an active or mobile, — 
substance with another substance which is inactive or im- 
mobile,— e. g* the conjunction of the fixed post with the 
dying kite alighting up^it; and also that of all- pervading 
; substances with corporeal substances, — the all-pervadiug subs- 
t&nces being immobile and inactive* and the corporeal substances 
being mobile and of limited extension. 

Objection : ‘ L In the case of two things or persons, both of 
which arc moving, though with different degrees of speed 
wti find, them coming in contact with each other; and in this 
c tse the Conjunction is surely due to the action of any one of 
tlie two tiding ; why then should the first kind of Conjunction 
be Bpecifuul fin that hut we on an uclim and au inactive 
substance ? 

Reply : True ; but what Ls meant by * inactive* is only 
that one of the two substances is devoid of the uciiau that 
tends to bring about the Conjunction (and not that it has no 
i action at all). 

Some people say that in the ease of the Conjunction of 
the kite with the post, there is first, the Conjunction of the 
: atoms of the kite's feet with the head of the post ; and then 
that of the whoje substance kite wi th the whole substance post \ 
and here the former Conjunction of the parts is 4 due to action * 

| Karmaja, and the latter Conjunction of the two wholes is 
"born of Conjunction/ Sanyogaja. 

But this is not admissible ; specially as the Conjunction is 
between one active whole with another whole. If this be not 
accepted, then, inasmuch as the parts also would be whole in 
comparison with their own constituent parts* the Conjunction I 
| 'born of action" among wholes would become altogether im- 
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possible. And then it would become necessary to deny the 
activity of all wholes j or to set aside the definition of Action, 
as 'the independent cause Conjunction and Disjunction/— at- 
leasfc in so far as the action of wholes is concerned. How many 
of such pitfalls shall I point out in the way of those people who 
renounce the paths of reasoning and the teachings of great 

masters 1 

[Page 147J As an instance of the Conjunction of the second 
kind we have the collision of two things moving in opposite 
directions. By s opposite directions are meant those directions, 
by moving towards which two things come finally to obstruct 
each other,— e. g. North and South, East and West. The com- 
pound ‘ Vivuddh add kriya yok 7 is to be taken as c Rarmadha- 
raya* in the first instance — £ Viruddhe digd u' 'opposite 
directions/ — and then as Bafmvr%ki — 1 Virvddhadigok kriyd 
yayordravyayoh 7 * of the two substance whose actions are 
towards opposite directions/ The collision of two substances — 
a g.j that between two wrestlers or two fighting rams — is cited 
as an instance of * ubkayakarmaQa 7 Conjunction B because it is 
due to the action of both the things concerned. 

The third kind of Conjunction — tire * Sanyogetj a* kind,— Is 
produced by one, two or many Conjunction^ As an example 
of Conjunction produced by a single Conjunction, we have the 
Conjunction of the shuts la with the d w) dmaied hre u d, brought 
about by the Conjunction of the same shuttle with one of the 
threads. In this case we find that from the previous single 
Conjunction of the shuttle and the one thread, there proceeds 
the Conjunction of the thread-duplicate, with that same shuttle, 
which is in contact with the single thread that forms the mate- 
rial cause of that ‘ duplicate/ — which in its turn, is without 
any action of its own, and is the product of that thread which 
being in contact with the shuttle is conjoined to the other 
thread. This kind of Conjunction Is also called f one brought 
about by the contact of the cause with the non -cause /—the 
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thread being the 'cause/ and the shuttle the "non- cause/ of the 
* thread-duplicate J , and the Conjunction of the shuttle with 
this 'duplicate/ inhering in both of these. 

Of this Conjunction we accept the previous Conjunction to 
be the cause, as we cannot lay our hands upon any other cause ; 
and as such this declaration is based upon the law of 1 Parigesha / 
and the s pratyasatti* or ‘ proximity ' in this case, will be in the 
form of the co-inherence of the cause in the same substance as 
its effect/ — in as much as the cause, the contact of the shuttle 
with the single thread, would inhere in the shuttle, wherein 
would also inhere the effect viz: the contact of the shuttle with 
the "thread-duplicate/ 

Objection : “If one Conjunction were to produce another 
Conjunct, ion, them this would be something opposed to the Sutra 
1 guwftfchti ffunAntaram tirabkante,’ wherein it is said that 
4 Qualities * (in tlio Plural) produce another Quality* 1 * 

Rrfply : No f. so ; lib 0 objector apparently docs not under- 
stand the sense of the Sutra referred to ; m what the Sutra 
means is that even Qualities have the ciumal ellkirticy of pro- 
ducing a quality; and it does not mean that ft is only many 
Quaii ties,— and not one or two of them— that can produce 
another quality. Some people hold that the sutra does specify 
more than two Qualities as being productive of a quality, and 
that this specification Is with reference to those Qualities that 
belong to the cause — and produce, in the effect, qualities homo- 
geneous to themselves, and it "does not refer to all qualities; 
(and that as such there is no contradiction of this Sutra 
by the assertion that one Conjunction produces another Con- 
junction), Such explanations can suit only exceptionally clever 
people who can invent unheard of explanations ; it can never 
satisfy us. 

As an instance of Conjunction produced'by two Conjunctions 
we have that of the 4 thread-duplicate 1 with Akaga, brought 
about by the contact of each of the two threads with dtkfiqa. 
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As soon as the c thread- duplicate 1 is produced there immediate- 
ly conies about a contact of this with — becau^'eA fo? fa is 

in contact with the causes (the single threads) of this ‘duplicate,’ 
like the shuttle in contact with the material causes of the 
4 thread -duplicate/ There is no other cause for this contact, 
save the contact of the Ahiga with the two single threads 
that go to make up the duplicate; and hence the contact 
of the duplicate with Akdga cannot but he regarded as pro- 
duced by this contact of the st/cdga with the constituent 
threads, 

[Page 148 ] As an example of Conjunction produced by many 
Conj unctions wo have the contact of the Cloth with the Brush , 
which proceeds from the many contacts of the Brush with the 
many threads that make up the Cloth. 

The threads are productive of the Cloth through many 
intervening wholes— - that is to say, some threads combine to 
make up a certain substance, which forms an intervening 
link between the threads and the fully prepared piece of 
doth. In regard to corporeal substances, there is no chance of 
any such anomaly as that of two wholes occupying the same 
point ia space; as we do not admit of any whole inhering over 
exactly the same number of constituent parts us another whole; 
for instance the Thread Duplicate— which is a whole made up 
of two threads, inheres in two thready while the Thread Dupli- 
cate inheres iu these two threads and also id a third; how then 
could these two occupy the same point io space ? It is for 
this very reason that when a large piece of cloth has been 
torn, we have notions of several piece- wholes of varying 
dimensions - and when these are destroyed, then, if we were to 
begin to make a cloth out of the same threads, it would be a 
well nigh impossible task. 

Objection: “ If such were the case, then the constituent 
particles of the child s body, accompanied by the particles of 
food eaten, would produce quite anew body, even while the 
previous body has not been destroyed/ 3 
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Reply : Yes, they might so produce it ; if all the previous 
bodies were perceptible while the old body existed, or even 
when it is destroyed, — as we find in the ease of the pieces of 
cloth which are quite perceptible while the entire piece exists, 
as well as when it is tom to pieces. If however, the previous 
bodies be not thus perceptible, then the same process could 
not rightly be applied to their case : as we apply processes only 
in accordance with the facts as we actually perceive theca in 

ordinary experience. 

This same reason meets the assertion that, Mn accordance 
with the theory of the production of the producible, there 
would be no perception or comprehension of the universe in 
the atomic state 1 ,; — as we have shown in the section on 'Earth/ 
that atoms have the nature of producing such perceptible 
things as the Triad and the like. Or even if the atoms were 
to produce the Diads, and then along with these Diads the 
Triads, and along with the Triads, other substances, — then too, 
how could there be any impercuptifailiby in the universe ? As 
in any case, there would b<‘ pi eseui nmdt conditions of percep- 
tibility as largeness, multiplicity of constituent nudeOules, the 
presence of particular colour and so fur ill If even when 
these Would be present, the Universe were imperceptible by 
the souses, on account of its having an imperceptible and 
su perse nsotis substratum io the shape of the atom, then, in that 
case, in accordance with your theory also, the Triads made up 
of Diads (which are imperceptible) would be imperceptible, 
and thence the whole universe also, made up of these Triads, 
would become imperceptible. Hence the objection cannot apply 
to the case io question. And as for the Triads not being made 
up directly of atoms themselves, we can only refer to the argu- 
ments we have put forward in the section on ‘Earth/ 

A question is here put by the ignorant, 1 14 How can two 
Conjunctions proceed from a single Conjunction/" 

In reply to this the author says— Yada when there is 
a conjunction of two atoms of Earth and Water, there comes 
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about simultaneously a conjunction of this Earth -atom with 
another Earth-atom, and that of this water-atom with another 
water-atom ; and from these two Conjunctions there result 
simultaneously the two diads of Earth aud Water ; as the Con- 
juoction of two homogeneous things always rusnlts in a third 
substance. And at the same time that there are produced, 
in the Earth and Water diads, the Colour &o. P in accordance 
with the Colour &c, of these respective causes,* — at that very 
time, there are produced, out of the conjunctions of material 
cause and non-causes, conjunctions of the effects of each of those 
two. The 'two’ meant here are the Earth and Water Diads ; 
and the f material cause and non-causes' of these are the Earth 
and Water atoms in contact with each other.— the Earth-atoms 
being the cause of the Earth -Diad, and the non-cause of the 
Water-diad ; and similarly the Water-atoms being the cause of 
the Watef-diad* and the non -cause of the Earth-Diad; and 
from the Conjunction of these 1 two/ there results the conjunc- 
tion of the Earth-Diad,’ — which is the effect of the Earth-atom — 
with the Water-diad which is the non-effect of the Earth -atom ; 
and similarly also the conjunction of the Wafcer-Diad, which 
is the effect of the Water-atom, with the Earth-diad, which 
is not an effect of the Water-atom ; and thus from a single 
Conj notion we have two Conjunctions. 

[Page 149 ] QueMion : u What are your proofs for accepting 
the Conjunction of two heterogeneous atoms, in the Earth and 
Water Diads V 1 

The author says in answer ; Kdranasanyogina <£c, That 
h to say the Earth-atom becomes related to the Water- di ad, — 
because it is in contact with its cause, — like the Cloth in con- 
tact with the Brush (through its cause, the Threads). The same 
argument may be applied to the case of the Water-atom also. 
In as much as the effect is always in contact with whatever 
may be in contact with its material cause, — the Earth-diad 
becomes conjoined with the Water- atom which is in contact 
with the Earth - atom constituting that Earth -diad ; and similarly 
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the Water-diad becomes conjoined with the Earth-atom which 
is in contact; with the Water-atom constituting that Water-diad. 

Question: “ How can there be any connection between 
the Earth and the Water Diads, which may be in contact with 
the cause and non -cause of each other 1 That is to say, how 
can there be any connection between the Earth diads [which 
may be connected with the Water-atom which is the cause of 
the Water diad and the non-cause of the Earth diad ] and the 
Water diad [which may be connected with the Earth-atom which 
is the cause of the Earth diad, and the non-cause of the Water 
diad] ? 

In answer, the author says ; Tayorapi That is to say, 
between the Earth-diad and the Water-atom, and also between 
the Water-diad and the Earth-atom, there is the * Sanyogoja' 
Conjunction (i, e, Conjunction produced by Conjunction) ; and 
from the ho two Conj unctions of the Earth and Water-atoms 
follows the mutual Conjunction between the two Diads, In 
this case loo we have the name law m before -viz,, that the 
effect is in contact wi th something which, though not itn cause, 
is in Goujimcbioii with its cause. 

Objection.: ft It is not right to say that Conjunction is of 
three kinds only ; because there is a possibility of a Gonj unction 
that may be eternal (and this would not be included in any 
one of the three, kinds enumerated above),” 

With a view to deny this, the author adds that there is 
no Conjunction that is not produced ; and this fact we deduce 
from the fact of the omniscient sage, in course of describing all 
things In the universe, not having mentioned any such eternal 
Conjunction, as he did with regard to the ‘‘atomic” dimension. 
On this we can safely assert that an unproduced (eternal) Con- 
junction is as great an impossibility as the ‘sky-flower/ To 
explain this further : what we mean is that Conjunction is never 
unproduced > and not that there w no unproduced Conjunc- 
tion : as the latter form of the proposition would involve the 
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fallacy oi aa impossible ( non-exi&enij major term {' uuproduced 
Conjunction.') 

Objection : “ The Donj auction of the atom with AMga is 
eternal: as both of them are eternal, and they are never se- 
parate from each other. As for KanSda not having spokea of 
this, that may have been mistake on his part ; and to err is but 
human.” 

■To this the Author replies— Par arnawtibhih, &c. The 
onjuocMonaud Disjunction of the atom with the all-pervad- 
mg Akagrx is only partial (at least as regards the latter J, and 
ar e produced by the action of the atom ; just as the conjunction 
an disjunction of a man with the banyan tree (which extends all 
over from the roots to the top), are due to bis movements up 

and own the tree. Consequently there can be no eternity for 
the Conjunct ion of i&e atom with Mapi. 

[Page ISO.] Objection: “This you have succeeded in proving ■ 
but what have you got to say to the Conjunction of two alb 
perva ing subotances ? ibis Conjunction cannot be produced by 
t v. action of auy one of the two, for the simple reason that 

both are devoid of action. Nor could it be produced by any 
Conjunction, as a Couj unction horn of Conjunction is possible 
wily when an eilect is in contact with something that is not 
its cause, but is in contact with this cause; and no such 
Contact IS possible in the case of omnipresent things; as they 
alo all eternal, mid as such can have no causes. There is how- I 
evw " among omnipresent things; as can be 

proved by lb,, following argument— Akdf a is in Conjunction 
* . "" Il ' 1,1 P Hn,, d things also, because it conjoins with corporeal I 
! '• llltl ‘ _ l]ie 0iotl3 - Aad as there can be no cause for this 
Conjunction it must be regarded as eternal ; and hence we can- 
not admit that, there is no unproduced Conj unction.’' 

B«ph? : Vibhun ira &c. As a matter of fact, we find that 
^ conjunction exists only among substances that have had sepa- 
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rate existences ; in the case of all-pervading substances there 
can be no such separate existence ; and hence the condition 
of greater extension (n e„ separate existence) is not found to 
exist in those substances; consequently the resultant con- 
dition of lesser extension cannot possibly exist. As for theargu- 
ment the opponent has put forward * that does not prove any- 
thing ; as it applies equally to both sides of the question. That 
is to say, just m it lays down the Conj unction of omnipresent 
things, so also does it prove their Disjunction also, by the very 
same premiss and example. 

Objection : tc It may be so ; and so we must accept both, as 
proved by convincing arguments.” 

Iteply : That; cannot be ; as between Conjunction aud 
Disjunction, if one is eternal, the other is absolutely impossible; 
and oh Um ■ two si.rci contradictory, and the argument applies 
equally to both, it an i rink bn accepted to prove either. 

Question i \V hut in thin Mcfinnito cxistctHiO, * on the 
absence whereof in oimiipns; cut nob .•■.Lances, ym* busoyctir denial 
of Conjunction in them ? ?J 

Answer : Sd punah <&o. By 4 yutasiddM' * separate exis- 
tence/ is meant the moving apart of one or both of the things 
concerned, as regards eternal substances ; as regards non-eternal 
substances, what is meant by it is the having of a receptacle 
or substratum apart from that of the other. And none of these 
two kinds of 'separate esa^bnee' is possible in the case of JLhagw. 

The destruction of all Conjunction follows from the Dis- 
junction inhering in the same substrata as the Conjunction. 
That Is to say, whenever there is a disjunction of two things. 
Conjunction is destroyed forthwith. Though at the time of 
the Disjunction the Conjunction exists, yet the two are never 
found to co-exist ; and this may he due cither to the destruction 
of the Conjunction appearing very quickly (after the Diajunc- 
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tlou), or to the fact of the perception of Conjunction being obs- 
tructed by the Disjunction* 

In some cases Conjunction is destroyed by the destruction 
of its substratum. As for instance* when two threads are in con- 
tact, if there appears* by some cause or other* an action in any 
part of one of the two threads, then there arises Disjunction of 
that part from another part; and this disjunction destroys the 
contact of the parts, which means the destruction of the thread 
(to which those parts belonged) ; and then there follows the des- 
truction of the Conjunction that had this thread for one of its 
substrata ; as a Conjunction can never exist without two subs- 
trata ; and hence when one of these substrata is destroyed, it 
eannot be found to exist 


[Page 151.] Text {85 ) * Disjunction is the basis of the 
idea of two things being * disjoined 
It consists in the separation of two things that have 
hitherto been in contact It is of three kinds: (!) 
Produced by the action of any one of J he two 
things t (2) by the action of both , and (3) by an- 
other Disjunction. The first two are like the 
similar kinds of Conjunction; and that produced 
by another Disjunction is of two kinds ; as pro- 
ceeding from the disjunction of causes and from 
t/od of the cause and the non-cause . The f owner 
of these we fend when there appears an action 
in the cause as possessed by the effect, then that 
action brings about the disjunction of that cause 
from its other parts ■ and from the place occupied 
by Akaca &c. ; and when it does bring about 
its disjunction from th e place occupied by A koect 
then there is no disjunction from its other 
ports. Such being the case, the action of the 
part must be regarded as producing ike Bisjunc- 
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Mon from another pari only . From this Disjunc- 
tion follows the destruction of the Conjunction 
that serves to keep the substance intact And 
on the destruction of this , the substance as a com- 
posite whale is destroyed, as the effect could not 
survive the destruction of the cause. Then the 
Disjunction present in the two causes brings about 
ike disjunction of the active part , from that point 
of Ahdfa — which may be in contact with the 
effect, — with reference cither to the time qualified 
by the aforesaid destruction of the effect t or to the 
part independently by itself 2'kis Disjunction 
could never be that of a part that ivould be inac- 
tive ; as in the case of suck a part there would be 
no cause for such disjunction; and further, no 
further Conjunction appearing after this , the 
disjunction' would become altogether purposeless. 
The mid action of the pari however does not bring 
about a Disjunction from the point of A bag a Jbc.; 
as that action in past before ike bringing about of 
any such disjunction. B ut th at actio n docs bri ng 
about the conjunction of another point of spam ; 
as no action ever becomes lost in time until it 
has produced some sort of a Conjunction , 

Question ; * How can Disjunction proceed from the Dis- 
junction of the cause and non -cause t " 

[Page 152 ] Answer : When an action takes place in the 
hand (as when the hand is waived) and without 
disjoining the hand from any other part of the 
body, it disjoins it from a particular point in 
Aka fa and joins it to another point in it, — then 
we have suck * Disjunctions of the cause and the 
non-cause 1 as bring about the r disfunctions of 
the effect and the non-effect; with reference to 
that point in space towards which the action is 


/ 
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prone to produce its effect. After this that same 
action produces , out 0 / the conjunctions of the 
cause and the non-cause, the exjunctions of the 
effect and ike non-effect And if after the Dis- 
junction of the cause there appear the disjunction 
of the effect, then after thy Qmjiivvt'hm of the 
cause there Would he the. Conjunction of the effect 

Objection ; <c This would involve the absurdity of the 
whole and its parts having, existences apart from 
one another f 

Keply: Not so ; as apparently you do not understand 
what is meant by E separate existence.* In the 
case of eternal things it only means e separate or 
distinct movement or action * y and in that of the 
transitory things, it means the 'inherence or exis- 
tence in distinct substrata. 7 In the case of the Or- 
gan of Touch and the Body there h no ' distinct 
movement; out they are "inherent in distinct subs- 
trata ; and it is for this reason that the relation- 
ship between these two is that of Conjunction (and 
not of 'Inherence* which would ham to he admitted 
if 'separate existence* meant only 1 distinct motion/ 
as there would be absence oftMs in the case in 
guest ion, mid it is only this absence that is the 
necessary con dition of Inherence). In the case of 
the Atom and the A kdea however, even though they 
have no other substrata ( and as meh the two 
vjould appear to hear the relationship of In- 
herence,) yet in as much as each of them is cap- 
able of independent action or motion (there can he 
no Inhere me) r and Conjunctions and disjunc- 
tions betiveen them beco7ne possible , In the ease 
of the Yam and ihe Cloth however, both of which 
are transient, in as much as they do not inhere 
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in distinct substrata (and are not capable of 
separate action or motion ), there is no possibility t 
of Conjunction and Disjunction (and the rela- 
tionship is Ik it of Inherence f In as muck as a 1 1 
Disjunction is momentary, and exists only till 
the next Conjunction, its destruction also is 
momentary. In the case of Conjunction toe have 
found that it is destroyed by the disjunction of 
those very things that ham been in conjunction ; 
such is not the case with Disjunction ; it is not 
destroyed only by the Conjunction of th e two things 
disjoined; because the idea of ivjo things being dis- 
joined is not CQiitvmwGits like ilia* of their being 
conjoined (L &. f the idea of 1) injunction appears 
only at the moment of separation t while that 
of Conjunction continues as long as the Con - 
pi n t io n i tself Imts,) Hence Disjunct ion is 
nuynded an momentary only on account of its 
existence fir ing rxtuvtU d by the next Co {( junct ion. 
In some m *vw Disjunction, is destroyed by the 
destruction of 'its suJndratttin. flow f * ]khnn in 
a part ofmM of the yarns of a 'duplicate yarn / 
an action is produced t it brings about its dis- 
j a n ct ion f t ot n another part of ike same yarn * 
and at that very time an action is prod need in 
the other yarn also. This Disjunction leads to 
tits destruction of the cohesive Conjunction of the 
substtxnce j and the action in (he yam produces 
a Disjunction from the other yarn. This eons- 
titutes one moment of time. Then, at the time 
that the Disjunction brings about the destruction 
of the Con junction of the yams, there also follows 
from that destruction of the Conjunction, the des- 
truction of the yarn. And this being destroyed , 
there fallows the destruction of the Disjunction of 
the other yar?i, which has ike former yarn for its 
substratum . 


25 
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Objection : * // such were the case then there would be 
" no chance of the coming about of any mbsequMt 
£f Disjunction ; as there would be no Disjunction 
'‘present that could serve as the muse of any 
“subsequent Bisj unction. Hence, in as much as 
u there would be no B&nyunction in a thing in 
il contact with another point in space t the action 
te (in the yarn) would continue for a long time, 
^specially as no contrary quality (in the shape of 
1 f a no l he r Go nj u n cti on) wo u l d be ap pearl ng ; and 
“ that action which would be inhering in an 
t( eternal substance would he eternal ; and all this 
lt could never be admissible. ‘Uow so?’ When an 
li action appears in the atom of the Water -diad, 

“ and brings about its Disjunction from another 
“ atom— at that very time there appears an action 
4 ‘ in the other atom also; and hence at the time that 
" the disjunction gives r ise to the destruction of the 
“ cohesive conjunction of the substance, at that very 
"dime the action of the other atom brings about 
“ the disjunction of the atom from the fnad; and 
* then, at the time that Disjunct urn produces the 
“ deal ru ction of t h e Go n j t % \ i c t i o n of the Diad a nd 
tf the Atom , at that very time from the destruction 
■ of the Cimj unction follows the destruction of the 
" [i did. And this being destroyed, the Disjunction 
' of the JJin.d and ike atom resting therein is also 
4 ■ dest roye d. A nd i ken, there be ing n o pass i b 1 U ty 
“ of the appearance of any contrary quality ■; 
41 there would be an eienialiiy of the action 
11 inhering in the eternal substance (Atom )f 

:Page 154] Reply:— In as muck as the Disjunct wnwould 
follow from the Disjunction of the yarn from its 
other part, there would be none of the absurdity 
urged above . The destruction of the substratum 
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destroys only ike Disjunction of the two yarns 
and that of the yarn and Us other parts; and from 
this latter Disjunction would proceed other subse- 
quent Disjunctions; just like Ike Disjunction of 
the Body and ah%sa following from that of the 
jinger-iip and dkdsa; and as the action brings 
about the Con junction and becomes destroyed, 
there ie no anomaly in this. Or, simultaneously 
vA'tbh the appearance of the Disjunction of the yarn 
from its other part there appears in that same 
yarn an action ; and then f rom the Dhjiinctlon 
of the yarn from its other part there follows the 
destruction of the cohesive Gonj unction of the yarn; 
and thr action of the yarn brings about its Bis- 
j urn (tt ion from another yarn ; oil this forming 
a ti n it n i i mmmu l of L I m n The n from th e destruc- 
tion. of thr (}uvjun< Lion there follows the destruc- 
tion of On yarn, and- this destruction brings 
about sinvtdlanrotidy On * destruction of the 
Bug un ct w w a nd the ttHiun in h er l j u / 1 k * ■ r t i 1 1 . Dr, 
when (during weaving) there is a exjunction of 
the yarn with the Brush, as (at that point of time) 
no substance is produced, we would have the des- 
truction of the Digurction of Vie yarn mid the 
Brush, brought aboM b; the destruction and Con- 
Junction of the substratum , — all this occuring in 
the same process as explained before . 


Commentary* 

As Disjunction is always preceded by Conjiiu ction the 
author having dealt with the latter, proceeds to explain the 
former : The verbal explanation of the first sentence is in the 
same manner as that of the similar sentence in the preceding 
section. 
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Objection: "The notion of ‘disjoined* is present only when 
there is au absence of Conjunction (and hence Disjunction can- 
not be anything apart from such absence)/* 

-%% ■ Until there is a Disjunction, whence could the 
absence of Conjunction arise ? 

Objections " It is brought about by action/* 

Me^ply : That cannot be; as bo action is ever found to 
have the power of destroying a quality. It is qualities alone 
that are found to he destructive of qualities ; and hence for the 
destruction of Conjunction ako We must postulate a distinct 
quality as the cause. 

And further, in the case of the "absence of Conjunction/ 5 ' 
the notion that we have is in the negative form, — ‘these two 
things are not joined; and not in the positive form ‘these are 
disjoined* ; &rul the reason for this is that a negative entity 
(‘absence of Conjunction*) could not be conceived of m the 
positive form, 

Obj : " The form of the notion may be said to be figurative 
(the positive form could figuratively apply to a negative entity);" 

Reply : Then that would not mean a denial of Disjunction ; 
for unless there be some positive thing to which the form of the 
notion could apply directly, it could not have any mere figura- 
tive implication. 

(Page 155 1- The effects of Disjunction are nest shown 
v -ibhagaetc., Disjunction is not merely the basis of the notion of 
disjointed')’ but it is also the basis of the production of sound. 
As for instance, when a bamboo is torn, the sound that proceeds 
must be regarded as due to another quality ^-because it is a 
Bound, like the sound born of the conjunction of the stick and 
the drum ; the sound in question however could not be due to a 
Conjunction ; as no Conjunction is found to be present in the 
case; hence it must be accepted to be produced from the separa- 
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firm or Disjunction of the bam boo- fibres ; as it is found to bo in- 
variably concomitant with this. How Disjunction can be the 
cause of a further Disjunction we shall explain later on. 

The definition of Disjunction is given in the form — ‘Praptu 
purvikx <Seef Just as the negative word 1 Adkavrna 1 is applied 
not to the mere absence of Dkarma* but to a distinct quality, 
the opposite of pharma; so in the same manner, the negative 
word f aprapii 9 is applied, not to the mere absence of approach 
or contact but to a distinct quality, the opposite of approach 
Or contact ; and it is to this quality that the name * Disjunction 5 
is given. 

%mstwnz "Is the ‘prapff you speak of a mere antecedent 
of the Disjunction, or has it any causal efficiency towards the 
bringing about of the Disjunction i " 

A Wr hold that it is only an antecedent. If Con - 

j n notion (wh fh would ho thoNmiiuus * pr&pli') were the cause of 
Disjunction, t he'll iLM nooti mi Mm I, wo oonaiiiUmnt molecules of a 
substance would cornu together, Uun ( \itiju mdion, bring endowed 
with the causal efficiency towards IfijimnLion, would br ing thin 
latter about, and thus there being a disruption of the mole- 
m fes , coexistence woe 1 d be possi b le for the w ho 1 e com pos i t o 
substance. 

Objextion ; £< It is net mere Conjunction by itself, but Con- 
junction aided by certain actions, which must be regarded as the 
cause of Disjunction/* 

Reply : Then we can have for the requisite cause, this ac- 
tion itself with which the Disjunction may be found to be in- 
variably concomitant; (and no causal efficiency need be admitted 
in the Conjunction) specially as Disjunction is not found to follow 
always when Conjunction is present. Hence we conclude that, 
as in the case of the production of Destruction, we regard 
‘existence* as a mere antecedent, so ia that of the production 
of Disjunction also. Conjunction can be regarded as only 
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preceding it in time ; as Disjunction is a quality of a nature con- 
trary to that of Conjunction, 

Disjunction i$ of three kinds only : — the limitation of the 
number being Indicated by the particle * chi t/ . The three kinds 
are— (1) that brought about by the action of any one of the two 
things concerned j (2) that brought about by the action cl both, 
and (3) that brought about by Disjunction, The first two kinds 
are simitar to the corresponding two kinds of Conjunction. That 
is to say, just as the Conjunct ion of the mobile with the im- 
mobile object is of the first kind, so also is the Disjunction of 
the mobile from the immobile object. And as to the second 
class belongs the Conjunction of two fighting rams or wrestlers, 
so also does the Disjunction of those belong to the second kind. 

The third kind of Disjunction is of two kinds : (it is this 
difference from the first two kinds that is meant to be indicated 
by the particle 'tiA’): There is one Disjunction due to the 
Disjunction of the causes, and another is due to that of the cause 
from the noo-cause. The Disjunction due to the Disjunction of 
causes is thus explained : when an action is produced in the cause 
pervaded by the effect, then it produces in it a Disjunction of 
oue of its component particles from another, a Disjunction that 
tends to the destruction of the cohesive Conjunction of that 
substance; and at that time that action does not bring about 
any Disjunction of the substance from the point of space oc- 
cupied by it ; and at the time that this latter Disjunction is 
brought about,, there is no trace of the former Disjunction of 
the parts. Hence it is on account of this general rule that the 
action of the component part brings about the Disjunction from 
another component part and from the point of space &c, 

[Page 156] The sense of all this is as follows : The power, in the 
action, of bringing about the Disjunction from jtkaga, is per- 
vaded by {i*e. is always concomitant with) its power of not bring- 
ing about any such Disjunction as would be incompatible with 
(i e., destructive of) the cohesive Conjunction of the Substance; 
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and this latter power is opposed by the power of bringing about 
a Disjunction that would be incompatible with the cohesive Con- 
junction of the Substance ; consequently, wherever this last power 
would be present, there that other power of not bringing about 
such a Disjunction would naturally become excluded ; and the 
exclusion of this would mean the exclusion of its concomitant, 
the power of bringing about the Disjunction of Akfifa ; just as 
the exclusion of lire means the exclusion of smoke. 

Objection : Between the power of bringing about the 
Disjunction of Akatyy and that of not producing a Disjunction ; 
incompatible with the cohesive Conjunction of a substance, — | 

there is mere concomitance, and not an absolutely invariable 
concomitance, (as between Fire and Smoke) (and hence the 
exclusion of the latter would not necessarily involve the 
exclusion of the former).” 

Nryiy It is not wo ; because we never find these two powers 
apart from each other. I t in only when we, in some caics, 
perceive two things apart from cacti other, and in other cases, 
together,— that wu conclude tli.it l here in mere oceimomd con- 
comitance between them;— e. < 7 * Um iutrtkhiMH and tu ratchU>0 
li iy by Iron are not f o u nd tog ether in J hu Th underbid t , tl 1 0 u g 1 1 
we find them together in a piece of wood ; in the case of the j 
two powers in question however, we never find them apart from 
each other. Even then we might have been led to suspect 
that they may have separate existence, only if their con- 
comitance were due to certain externa! conditions, as we find in 
the case of the meeting of the pupil and the teacher ; as a 
matter of fact, however, such is not the case; as we do not 
find any such external conditions. Then if such a concomitance, — 
independent as it is of all external conditions, and unfailing as 
it is actually found to be— were not accepted as absolutely 
invariable, then there would be no invariable concomitance 
between Fire and Smoke either ; and thus all Inferential pro- 
cesses would bo done away with at a single stroke. 
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I Question ; Even if the action of the part were to bring 
abm,t Disjunction from another part, and not from the Ahaca 
what would that prove?” 

Answer. From the Disjunction follows the destruction of 
the cohesive Conjunction of the substance. That is to say if it 
were to bring about Disjunction from Abtfu, tl.cn, as no specific 
isruptioQ withm the substance itself would be brought about, 

mere won be no destruction of the cohesive Conjunction of 
the substance. 

... Q ue8tlon: " What would follow from the destruction of 
this Couj unction f” 

Amivev. The Conjunction, which is the non -material 
cause of the substance, having been destroyed, and no effect 

, em “ P ° Siil , e wheK tfiere 13 00 cause,— there would follow the 

destruction of the composite whole. And the composite sub- 
stance having been destroyed, the Disjunction of the component 
parts would bring about the Disjunction of the active part from 
1 t> a„ point in space which had been in contact with the composite 
substance, -tins Disjunction being either with reference to the 
particular point of time, qualified by the destruction of the 
substance, or to the part itself independently of all other 
t migs. So long as the composite substance is not destroyed 
there », in the component part, neither independent existence’ 
nor any capability of moving to another place by itself ; and 
heucu till thou there is .... possibility of any Disjunction from the 

01 TT ^ thu P iirt - Tt is this reason that 

vve have stud that what is needed is either the point of time 

qualified by the destruction of the substance, or ‘independent 
existence. 

Q ueetion : « What reason have you got for asserting that 
P resent .Disjunction of the component particles brings about 
the Disjunction of the active part only ?” 

Answer : It could not be that of the inactive 'part, 
becaim of the absence ofthe requisite cause. In the production 1 
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of Disjunction from Disjunction, we have Action (Motion) also 
as the efficient cause ; and as in the inactive part, this cause 
would he absent, there could be no Disjunction of that part. 

Another reason for the game is all that action or motion 
appears for the purpose of hr i aging about a subsequent Con- 
junction } as it always tends to fulfil the desirable ends of a 

man by means of the substance that will have reached another 
point in space. Then, if there were no Dity unctcfin of the 
active or mobile part From such point in space as would be in 
contact with the component substances, then there would be no 
cessation or re m oval of the preceding Conjunction, which is 
an obstacle in the way of the subsequent Conjunction; and 
thus no subsequent Conjunction appearing* the original action 
would become wholly futile; and this would be far from de- 
sirable. Hence it must be admitted that the Disjunction is 
I tluiL of the mobile or active part only. Nor is it possible for 
the action or mutton of the two component parts to bring 
about the D injuncts on from A"h fpti, simultaneously with the 
Disjunction of the component whole 

[Pag 1 © 157 ] Objection: 4t Wo grant that the action does not 
bring about the two Disjunctions simultaneously; but wlmti would 
be the objection to its bringing them about, one after the other? 

It is only on account of some such objection that we could 
be justified in precluding this action, which has been found to 
be possessed of the capability of bringing about a Disjunction, 
and admitting the fact of the Disj unction (from Akaga he,} 
being due to another Disjunction which has never been found to 
be endowed with the said capability.* 

Reply : Ihe motion of the part does not bring about 
Disjunction from the point in space* because of the passing 
off of the time of its production. The nature of action* is such 
that they produce, immediately after their own appearance, the 
Disjunction which is being produced by the actions themselves 
as the non- material cause. And the time of the production of 
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beCOmeS paSt at tile time of the a pp ea ra,nce of 

Z tZ ! U r t!0n J bence t]lis ^ .«* never be said to 
bt, produced from those actions. 

Objection: In that case, how does the action bring about 
tbe subsequent Conjunction ? As certainly tbero are many inter- 
vening moments of time between tlie appearance of the action 
a °d vh&t of tins Conjunction . ** 

| Reply : It bring* about the Conjunction of another place. 

Jmt as the point of time immediately after the appearance 
o e action the moment for its bringing about Disjuuc- 
ion, w, in the same maiin-r the point of time. immediately 
a ter the previous Conjunction is the moment for the appear- 
! aece of the Conjunction of another place. Specially as the 
au stance located in the former place cannot possibly reach 
wwt ier place. Nor is the time for the appearance of the Con- 
duction past ; as the time would have become past if the action 
od previously brought about the Conjunction of another place ■ 

" 3 ™ afcter offact however, it is not so; hence in as much as 

a f I0Q Wlil riot Lave brought about any Conjunction, the 
tune for its bringing about a Conjunction, will Dot have passed 
ofi ; and hence the action would bring about a Conjunction, but j 
not a Disjunction. If tile Conjunction were not brought about 
by toe sci ion, then, j„ , m much aB there would be no other 
ac'nm, aa.J as nothing could be brought about without a tion- 
uiaU.iml cause,- -the only tiling that could be regarded as the 
cause of the Conjunction would be the Disjunction inhering iu 

tbe saine 5ul # ,tice wit!l The word ‘iti’ indicates Die 

*'nd of the process. 

Having thus understood Disjunction of a thing brought 
about by the Disjunction of its Material cause, the Enquirer 
wis es to wnden land the character of that Disjunction which is 
■'roughs about by the Disjunction of the Cause and Non-cause. 

And with this view he puts the question— 1 ' How &c.V* 
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The answer is— W&m &c. When, by some cause or other , 
an action or motion is proceed in the hand, it does not dis- 
join the hand from the other puts of the body; but it does 
bring about its Disjunction from certain points in space, as also its 
Conjunction with other parts in space ; and then we have what 
has been called the " Disjunction of the cause and the Non* 
Cause .there being the Disjunction of the hand (which is tbe 
component cause of the Body) from the points in space (which 
are not the cause of the Body) ; and this Disjunct ion brings 
about the Disjunction of the Body (which is the effect of the 
Hand) from the point in space (which are not its effects) ; all 
these Disjunctions being brought about in that same direction 
towards which the disjunctive action (or motion) tends, and 
towards that same point in space where this succeeding Con- 
jvmdioa is to be brought about ; when, for instance, we find the 
Hand being ii; joined from a point in a wall, we have the Dis- 
junction It run (hut point in the wall, of the Body also fto 
which tin? I [m l bidungM) ; mu] yet this hitler Disjunction is not 
tho effect of the action or motion of tho Body, the Body at 
that time being absolutely at imi. , nor o.rn this Disju nothin 
of the Body be the effect of the action of l.he Baud ; bocuu ^ 
we have never seen an action producing a Disjunction else 
where than the substratum in which it itself appears; and it is 
for this reason that we postulate, as the cause of this Disjunction, 
the aforesaid Disjunction of tbe Cause and Non- cause. 

The word * ddl" in the expression ' aka&adV is meant 
to include other omnipresent things ; and it is for this reason 
that we have the plural ending in ‘ vibMgdn r — rhe Disjunctions 
of such omnipresent things are of an endless number. 

Some people argue thus : “ As a matter of fact we find that 
the Disjunction of the Body from the wail, is simultaneous 
with that of the Hand from it; and as such it is contrary to 

a perceptible fact to assert that these two Disjunctions bear to 
each other the relation of cause and effect." 
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But this is most unreasonable ; because at the time of the 
D sjmiefciem os the Hand, there is no cause present for the Dis- 
junction of the Body ; as an effect is not possible without its 
! ca ' lse , and we have already said above that the action of the 
i • Haad ^hnot be its cause. Hence it must be admitted that 
; sa ‘ ld “ dea of simultaneity is a mistake. 

Objection: “The fact of the Disjunction of the Body sp- 
| peariug a/ien.that of the Hand can be proved only by Inference; 
while their simultaneity is perceived directly by the Senses; and 
so long as a contrary fact of Sense-perception is present, no 
Inference can fee effective; as any such Inference would be 
negatived and set aside by the Sense- perception and as such 
would not fulfil the only condition of validity. Under the 
circumstances, how can we regard the fact of Sense- perception 
to be a mistake, on the sole strength of an inferential fact V 

Reply: How do you find Inference operative in the case 
of the piercing of the many petals of the lotus— where though 
the piercing is perceived to be simultaneous, yet such simulta- 
neity is universally regarded to be not true. 

Objection: "An Inference contrary to Sense-perception ceases 
in operate only when the matter is decisively pointed out by 
the latter to be of a character contrary to that pointed out by 
the Inference ; in the case of the lotus-petals however the 
matter is doubtful; as it is quite possible that the perception 
of simultaneity may be due to the extremely quick succession 
m which one petal is pierced after the other. On the , contrary 
-however we have the decisive premiss universally recognised 
that the needle pierces an object only when it is in direct contact 
with it and not otherwise (and as all the petals cannot be in 
contact with the needle at one and the same time, the piercing 
cannot be simultaneous) ; and hence even though there is a per- 
ceptible fact to the contrary, yet, as it appears to be doubtful, 
there is every room for the operation of this contrary Inference’ 
which is fully decisive oa the point/' 
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Reply : The evidential strength of the proposition that 
f an action does not bring about any Disjunction apart from 
its own substance/ being quite unimpeachable, and the percep- 
tible fact being capable of being explained away differently* 
the Inferential reasoning about the sequential Disjunctions 
becquies fully established* 4nd is is on this account that it is 
regarded as setting aside the aforesaid perceptible fact* Speci- 
ally as the Inference has a distinct object to operate upon ; whefe- 
as the perception lias no ba^is, being, as it is, due to the extreme- 
ly quick succession in which the two Disjunctions appear ; and 
that means of knowledge which has an objective basis, is on 
account of the aid of that basis, stronger in its authority than 
another which is weaker on account of its being devoid of such 
objecti ve basis. Then again whenever a perceptible fact is said 
to hojjot, fftftidc by an inferential conclusion, the setting aside 
ui lioijo, not by hiloranccp but by another perceptible fact upon 
which the [nvinUnoM oi tho inference are based* For instance, 
we firid euch Netting < amde m the case of a man having mis- 
taken notiiJiis of tho diroo&hulN, Lhiis Win;^ admitted by all 
experienced persons* who declare that in aueh eawes Inference 
is caor e au th ori t ati v e t h an p c rce p t ion * In t h 0 can e of such p e r - 
ceptions however* -as that of the heat of fire, We find that it is 
not capable of being in any manner explained away ■ and hence 
when the object has been once cognised by means of it, it can 
never be set aside by any Inferential reasoning, 

[Page 159] : *■ On what ground do you assume the 

fact of one cognition being set aside by another ? ” 

Anstver: Because we find that while beat ing upon the same 
object, ihey contradict each other, For instance* a single object 
is apprehended by one Cognition as Silver? and by another as 
Shell; and its is not possible for one and the same thing to be 
both ; as we always find Bilwv to be something distinct from the 
Shell * Thus then, there being a contradiction between the 
objects of the two cognitions, we conclude that the cognitions 
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a I m are contradictory ; and as such one should naturally set aside 
the other* 

Question ; '* What do you mean by this 1 30 1 ting aside/ 

‘ Badha 7 t n 

Answer t It consists in the taking away (or depriving) of 
the object . 

Objection L In the case of the shell, even after it has 
" beea recognised as shell, there still continues the object that 
was illumined by the previous Cognition of silver ; and as 
fL for actual silver, that never existed ; and as such what is it 
of the previous cognition of silver > that has been * taken. aw;ay* 
i£ by the succeeding cognition of the shell ? For certainly * taking 
away can be nothing more than dssivoyttig the connection 
if of one thing with another, 

“Objection: 1 Though the sifter did not exist, yet it did 
appear in the cognition (and hence it can very well be taken 
^ away by the subsequent cognition ). 3 

M Reply 1 True it did appear in the cognition* Bnt this 
appearance in the cognition cannot be taken a wav ; for the 
u simple reason that it is a fully accomplislied fact; certainly 
“ th« t which has once appeared, can never bo reduced eg the con- 
"ditimi of the non-ap pawed. 

u Objection ; ‘Though m reality iho silver did not exist, 
yet it w is shown, by the cognition, as existing * and the 
separation or removal of this as manifested by cognition 
“ would consist merely in the putting forward of the contradictory 
t; of that cognition , 1 

“Reply: In that case, all that the settle aside would do 
would be to prove the non-existence of silver; and in what way 
‘‘could that affect the cognition of silver! This cognition only 
“ manifested the silver and made it cognisable ; it did not bring 
“it Into existence ; and this manifestation was duly effected by 
,l the mere appearance of the cognidon: and then what is there 
"that could beset aside by the subsequent cognition 
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Reply : When the absence of silver has been cognised, It | 
becomes patent that the previous coy nit ion of silver was one I 
that had no basic objective reality ,- — L e . k was false ; and il is | 
in this way that the idea of the non-existence of silver affects I 
the cognition of silver. 

Objection : il In this way then, what is taken away from | 
the cognition is its phoZct (the resultant activity of the cogoi- | 
ser^ ami not the object as said before because whenever a 
cognition is regarded as false, it docs not give rise to any activity/' 

Reply: Not so; because the taking away of the resul- 
tant activity is concomitant with that of the object itself It is 
mh, always that a cognition rests in its resultant activity; as this 
activity is always dependent upon the will of the person ; and wo 

fe d iMgnit,ioa ending in mere indifference, and not lead- , 
Jti- h to itny acriviry at nil. Even in cases where it does lead to a ■ 
vohtiliaiU rii'litvity, i bin Utter is tied down to the object } and the ; 
object be ing m il.it turn tied to the angmtion, any setting 1 aside 
of the cognition would invariably moan a r Hop rival of the object, 
and of the resultant activity; -v.\ the drpmml of the laltor would 
naturally follow upon that of the former. We desi. J, li om fnithor , 
details on this point, which we have explained in the SavgrahaUkd. 

In as much as what follows after the £ Disjunction horn 
of Disjunction/ is the r Conjunction born of Conjunction 3 of the : 
substance that has long been produced, the author now pro- ; 
ceeds to explain this Conjunction, which he had promised to do 
before (in the section on ' Conjunction '}: 

After that After the * Disjunction horn of Disjunction: * 
the action of the Hand having given rise to the Conjunc- 
tion of the Hand, which is the component cause, with its non- 
causes, the points in space, — from this Conjunction follows 
the Conjunctions of the inactive Body, which is an effect of 
the Hand* with its non -causes* the points in space ; and this 
latter Conjunction is not brought about by the action of the 
Baud ; as all that this action can do is to carry its own subs- 
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tratum (The Hand) to another point in space. The particle 
*iti* indicates the co Delusion of the subject. 

fPage 160 ] An objection is started ; w If &c. That is to say, ii 
from the Disjunction of the Cause, the Hand, there follow the Dis- 
junction of the Effect, the Body* — then, if from the Conjunction 
of the cause were to follow the Conjunction of the effect, and 
there would he no simultaneity in that case, we would have the 
whole and its parts having a separate existence ; and they would 
be independent of one another. That is to say t if the Body 
really inheres in the Hand, then whenever the Hand would move 
the Body should also move along with it ; and in that ease 
there could be no sequence in the appearance of their Oouj unc- 
tions and Disjunctions (as described above) ; and on the other 
hand, if their Conju actions and Disjunctions were to appear one 
after another, then that would! mean that the Body would not 
move when the Hand would move, and the two would he 
independent of each other. 3 * 

Reply : Not so ; there could be no such anomaly of 
“.separate existence/' Because, apparently you do not seem 
to understand what u separate existence 31 means: what it means 
la the capability, in the two things concerned, of ini tiating or 
containing an action calculated to bring about Coo junction and 
Disjunction between themselves. “ Separate existence ” in the 
form of ‘-separate movement” applies only to eternal substances, 
a g.j in the ca^e of two atoms of Akasja for instance. The particle 
‘ tu 1 meaning only, should be construed with ( nUyanmn,'— 
the sense being that this kind of "separate existence ’ belongs 
to eternal substances only. As for transitory substances, on 
the other hand, their 11 separate existence, 3 consists in their 
'inherence in separate substrates;' that is to say, they are 
regarded as having ' separate existence 1 when it is found that 
one or both of them inheres in substrates different from the 
other — Inherence* here meaning having distinct relationships 
of the container and the contained. As for instance, in the 
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case of the Bird and Space we find that one of- them, ' to e BihI, 
is not the; substratum of space, and as such has a distinct 
j « inherence; 3 ’ Though in this case we also find one of' the two 
Having a distil motion also/ yet we take no^ecount of this, 
as this has been explained as pertaining to eternal substance* 
only.. 

Question-. “ How is it that; you do rio t dhfias the ‘ separate 
existence ’ of transitory substances also as consisting ia Wp®* 
movelh ent ? ” 

Anstmr : Tn the ease of the Organ of Touch and the Boch, 
we i find that there is no separate n^veimnt m , and y.et-th-y iu 
hero in distinct substrates ; and hence the relationship be' ween 
' them is .ii ut of Conju notion, and not of Inherence-: while if among 
t rn.nsii> rev HubsU-icw also " separate existence " were to consist- 

in ■ Mi'parafe in«v«in*rib/ then as those two are never found to 

l„*v„ ■ , |him.i,.- mov.HiH'ht, 1 they would be regarded as ‘ m- 
seperuti- ’ or ‘ inlivnml, ; ‘ and li-uoo Hi" relation between them 
could not be oho ol mu find l " piij n iH'iiinu , u-i tilt is lattei i- lation 
i j$ iri variably oononnaitant with ' «tt|*u> tt" nxiioauce. B*>' this 
: reason in the case of transitory mi 1 1 1 1 1 1 . s. -pa, rate niovi nn-ut 
1 cannot be regarded' as constituting ‘ s«pi»r»t6 existence.’ As 
for' the eternal substance's, in as much as they have no snbs- 
; tratum' or receptacle, they could t^ver he said, to have any 
‘ separate substratum;’ and 1 thou Co igii actions and Disjunc- 
tions' would only be due to separate movement; and Consequent- 
ly in their case it is ‘separate movement’- that -constitutes ‘sepa- 
rate existence.’ The sense of ah this is that in the case of the 
; organ of Touch and the Body, though, in the first instance, 
there is no separate existence, yet when it is found that they 
have distinct substrates, their Conjunction becomes possible ; and 
hence it is concluded that in the case of transitory substances, 

‘ separate existence ' is in the form of ‘ having separate subs- 

■ brutes,’ and not in that of ‘ having separate movement.’ 

. 

With a view to further strengthen the same view, the ( 

■ a-uthor proceeds to show that-ia- the esse, of tho : Cloth -.and the 

■ - ’’ r a ^ 130 9. 
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Yarns (in it)— between which ill parties recognise the relation- 
ship of Inherence— there is no possibility of Conjunction and 
Disjunction, even though they are incapable of ' separate move- 
ment and the sole reason for this lies i n the fact of their 
not having distinct substrates. 

In the case of all-pervading substances, in ns much as there 
]3 DO ‘separate existence,’ there can be no Cot, junction among I 
them ; nor Disjunction, » this latter always follows from Con- 

junction ; hence in the case of these there is mere • continuance 
la their owe forms/ 

[Page 161, j The upshot of all this is this: The mere fact of the 

, ° ? UOt moviQ g whQQ the hand moves does not constitute 
separate existence if the two had distinct substrates of their 

matter of 11 fact^b Ha ^ e . been ‘separate existence'; as a 

matter of fact however such is not the case as th* W r T • 
inherent in the body ( a *d has Q0 diW W 13 

Momentary is its eba- 
racter. The author proceeds to show how all the three kinds 

^ - isji unction— that canaed by action, that existing in the cause 

and that existing in the cause and the non-cause-are moment 

arj lemg iable to quick destruction:— The limit of all Dis- I 
unction he. M the subsequent Conjunction; ajwj M the 

lUgS ' JlSJOmeiJ becomo immediately conjoined to some ether 
things, the Disjunction can have but a momentary existence, 

. Qwutton; " How do you know that this subsequent Con- | 
junction is the limit of Disjunction ?” I 

Answer-. Disjunction is not like Conjunction. That is 
o 'ay, in the case of Conjunction we find that it is destroyed 

CQ n JL J h t- D n' mCtmfl ° f tbe tW ° tbin gsthat have been in 
- a tact while Disjaoctiou is destroyed by the Conjunction, not 

only of the two things disjoined between themselves, but of 
hese things with other things also, for instance, the Disjunc- 
tion of a man form the tree at its root is destroyed by his 
| Cjn i ullctl0B WIttj <*at particular point of the tree, and also by 
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his contact with another part of it. And thus it becomes es- 
tablished that Disjunction has its limit in the subsequent 
Conjunction; all the more so as the action, that brought 
about the Disjunction, does not cease until it has brought its 
substratum into contact with another place. 

Objections: “Your argument involves the fallacy of 
1 Sadkyasamaj in as much "s you assert that the Disjunction 
ceases by Coaj unction/' 

Reply : In the case of the notion of two things being 
E conjoin set/ in contact* we hod, that the idea continues for 
sometime (all the time that the things remain in contact j ; in 
the case of Disjunction on the other hand, we find that as soon 
the things concerned have come into contact with another 
pUcv tins notion of th© two things having been ‘separated * 
uv 4 tliujnin^il 1 nnnfli'iu ; and hence it is only right to say that 
Disjunction cuuhoa with Conjunction, 

la ooinu o ascs Dhtjuuutioc coa»es with the deBtruction of 
its substratum. 

Qwesticm ; <f How t ,p 

Answer: An action originating in one part of the yarn 
that forms part of a £ duplicate yarn/ brings about the disjunc- 
tion of that part from another part of th© same yarn, — at that 
very time an action appears in the other yarn : and the resulting 
disjunction brings aboutj in the part of the yarOj the destruction 
of the cohesive conjunction of the yarn ] and then the action 
of one yarn brings about its Disjunction of the other yarn, — 
all this constitutes one point of time. Then at the time that 
Disjunction brings about the destruction of the Conjunction 
of the two yarns*— there is also the destruction of the con- 
junction of the parts of the yarn ; and this leads to the des- 
traction of the yarn composed of those parts. And this yarn 
having been destroyed* there follows the destruction of the 
'Disjunction from another yarn 1 inhering in the former yarn ; 
and in this case we find that the only cause of the destruction 
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of u,„ n&#a* u. it. fcteuoiiou of to. 8ai , g |i — 

Qtbor causa being ay ai labia. 

fPs^e 18 M Tta Opponent, comes forward again, with the 
fiol o.wiDg. objections:. "Thu* then, the diction of, tbeDis- 
junotion of the yarn, is simultaneous with the destruction of 
[( the yarn dophcate/ The ‘subsequent Disjunction^, 
of the mobile yarn from points m space-fo brct.^ht about by 
„ such Disjunction as is Born of Disjunction, (ami this would 
jot be possibl e) because of the absence of its cause, viz : the 
Disjunction of the two yarns. 

‘And when the ‘subsequent Disjunction ' would not be 
,.\p°y hfc : ll)0,l, V ; 0n tliere wo,lld be do cessation of the 

Cmrpmc mu oi the yam and Akaca/ which acted as an 
,",' 1 6 01 ; am t ^ en ' tl *ere <»n be no conjunction of it 
WI h aD >: 0ther 5 0ii “ in *P**- Thus then .no contrary quality 
in the shape oi this subsequent Conjunction, being present 
^the Action would continue at other times alec, in fact it 

d C0Btu,ue **' IoD ff a s its Substratum • would not be 
‘‘(estroyed, or as some other cause for its cessation, would not 
appear, and thus there would be the anonaalV that the action 
: ;‘Qf. all eternal substances, would be eternal (as the substratum ; 

, snc * 1 an action would never cease to exist). 
u Question : t How so ? T 

“?™T : W , U( ‘ n nxsti0tl W™* “ the: atom compos^ 
! *4 v1-m W , ' tt<< ' ’* hl ' h T about its function from 

„ f ' !ltirl !U l,hat tlme there -appears -an action in 

„ W »'"W»K ^e Diad. And hence the time 

! n, "‘ ff Dl i a a0t,0D oi ‘he -atoms there follows the des- 
„ '*7l n* t i 0r]iuncliori of the sui, stance, there 

«T l "T » °* the * t0 ® Diad, bronckt 

a 3,1,1 1 * ,v «he *et.onjmtbeatom r m,d then at the time when 
I -tUvv A'. lows Itom the Di^ one tion of the Atom and the Diad 
the destruiu, ion of the conjunction of. the Atom and the Diad, at 
■ that very time, there follows, from, the, destructirn. of. the c&- 
| i! j’tocticn oi the, atoms, the. destruction of the. Diad formed by 
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that Co oj Mta c t i o n ; and th i s Di a d h a y I n g b s e □ d es troye d T the 
Disjunction of the atom from the Diad,’ which inhered in 
that Diati would also he destroyed ; and thus this Disjunction 
having ceased to ex isr, there could not appear its effect, id 
the shape 'Oi tfcf Disjunction of the atom from the pi dots in 

ice ; and thus the previous Gopiu action con hi nuing to exist* 
£t and there P>eiug:no .possibility of She subsequent Conjunction 
which would oppose and destroy it, the action inhering in the 
** eternal ratom would continue for ever d J 

The author offers the follow leg reply to the above: The 
dnsjumtwn of et o other pnri of the y&m ■$$$* That is to say, as 
a rule ivheo an action appears in the cause as containing the 
effect it disjoins its own substratum from another part of the 
HnbHtirnv, and not from the points of space &c«, specially as the 
raprudiyy + < J bringing about Disjunctions from points in space 
1 ' tn v, ' u i ; ddy coin <mi Eant with the non -capability of bringing 
ohoui, juiy MjMH*ilin diJijunoLimirf. And yet the said ’action does 
bring about i.lm lb* junction the part in contiicfc with its two 
suhstnitum from auiuln r |mrl f ; fw thcr*' could bo no incongruity 
m this. Thus then, when mi action in pro«Jiici k d in one of the 
two yarns composing the ‘ ymni-dn p]m(i !,*>/ it is simultaneous 
wi th the d i sj o n c ti on of that y &r n fro i n t h c o tlur yarn ; a n d 
this action also brings about tire disjunctioo from the part of 
the yam. And this di sj a nc r ion of ih e y ar n f ro m t he part of 
the other yam remains intact (and is not destroyed by the 
destruction of this latter yarn, which was the substiatum of 
i ts ow a d i sj u n ctio o f r onx the other y a rn) ; fa r ■ th . e s l m pi e reaso n 
thrit even on the destruction of the yarn, its part remains in- 
tact, and lSo does also the other yarn. This is what: the author 
means by raying — by the destrwetion of the. snb$tmtam it w 
onl ij ike Di ^j unction of the yarn .that is .dmiroye-d, while- that 
of the part of ike yam from the other yarn remains intact 

Question : “ Yes ; but what then ? 

Answer : fohtsindi <be. The sense of the example is that, 
just as from the action-born Disjunction of the huger from the 
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Akdga we have the Disjunction of the Body from the Akdga , 
so, in the same maimer, from the action-bom Disjunction of 
the yarn and its part, we have the Disjunction of the yam from 
the Akdga. 

Objection ; rt It is quite right that from the Disjunction of 
the Hand and the Akdga there follows the Disjunction of the 
Body from Akdga ; but it is not right that this latter Disjunc- 
tion should follow the Disjunction of the finger from Akdga ; as 
the Finger is not the (direct component) cause of the Body/ 1 

[Page 163 ] Reply ; If this argument be accepted, then the Hand 
also is the direct component of the arm , and not of the Body ; 
and as such how could any Disjunction from the Body follow from 
Disjunction from the Hand \ If the Hand be regarded as a com- 
ponent of the Body, on the ground of ^his latter pervading 
equally over all its parts, — then, on the same grounds, the Finger 
would also be a component of the Body ; as it is the aggregate 
of ail the different members, the Hand, the Finger that is 
recognised as the ft Body/ 1 

The Disjunction of the Yarn from Akaija having thus come 
about, the previous Conjunction (which was an obstacle to fur- 
ther Conjunctions) having ceased, the action in the Yam brings 
about another Conjunction, and then ceases. 

The author next proceeds to explain another manner in 
which Disjunction is destroyed by the destruction of its subs- 
tratum. Simultaneously with the Disjunction of the other part 
of the Y am, there appears an action in the disjoined part of 
that name Yarn ; and thou from that Disjunction follows the 
destruction of that Conjunction of the parts of the Yarn which 
constituted the Yarn; and the action of the Yarn brings about 
the Disjunction of that Yam from another Yarn — all this form- 
ing one point of time. After that, from the destruction of the 
Conjunction there follows the destruction of the Yarn formed by 
that Conjunction ; and from that there follow simultaneously 
the destructions of the Disjunction and l he action. 

We have seen above that the opponent had brought for- 
ward an objection baaed upon the H anomaly of the etcrnalifcy 
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of the action inhering in eternal substances/ 1 This particular 
phrase of the objection the author did not choose to take the 
trouble of repudiating, as it was found too absurd for any serious 
consideration. As a matter of fact, we find that when an action 
appears in the cause as containing the effect, it does not bring 
■aoout the Disjunction from the points of space, simultaneously 
with, the Disjunction from other parts of the substance ; and the 
reason for this is that the capability of bringing about dis- 
j unctions from A&tqjq is not compatible with the capability 
of bringing about a di sj u □ c ti o n opposed to the cob esi v e Con - 
junction of a substance. But an action in the atom, which is in 
contact with the Diad, into whose composition that atom does 
not enter, does bring about its Disjunction from the points in 
simultaneously with the disjunction from the Diad ; and 
L,l:a Disjunction having brought about the cessation of the 
prcvoMi.s (Conjunction of that atom with Akdga,, there appears 
airnUif i Conjunction of it with the same; and then the pre- 
vious action in Uhm atom certainly ceaios {and thus the action 
in the eternal atom need not ueocHNarily bo eternal), 

It has been explained bow, when there is a Conjunction of 
homogeneous substances a substance is produced, and then t v , 
substratum having been destroyed, we have the destrtK ,*on 
of the Disjunction and the initial action. The author now 
proceeds to show how when there is Conjunction of heterogeneous 
substances, a substance is not produced, there is a destruction 
of the Disjunction, following from the destructions of the Con- 
junction and the substratum (of the Disjunction.) There being 
a Conjunction of the Yar n wiM the shuttle <6e., &e* The sense 
of this is that, at the very time that the action appears in the 
part composing the Yarn, there appears an action in the shuttle ; 
and then the action of the part of the Yam brings about its 
distinction from another part of the Yarn ; and the action of 
the shuttle brings about the disjunction, from Akd^a, of the 
Yarn whose parts lmd been thus disjoined ; and then from the 
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disjunction of the parts of the Yam theje follows the dost ruc- 
tion of the Goii] rinc ti on of these parts ; and from the ti injunction 
of the shuttle, follows the disjunction ol the yarn from the shuttle, 
and also that of thi shmtleifrnin AMga, Ami th tin hem the 
destruction of the Conjuration of the parts of thv. Yarn there 
follows the destruction ,of the Yarn ; and nimthur Co nj unction 
oi the shuttle. And thus from tins suoNcipmhL Cmj unction, 
and from the destruction of the mint ruin- in (the yarn), ihere 
follows the destruction of the disjunction of the shuttle from 
the Yarn, 


[Page 164- ] Text ( 90 ): Distance and Droxhrdty -form, $}t& 
bums of the notions of ( prior 1 and * posterior) 
r lhey are -of two kinds: (1) Due to spam, and ■(%) 
Dae to time. Those which me due to space a. ford 
ideas of particular directions ; and those are due 
to Time a fords ideas of age. 

We proceed to explain the production of those due 
to space; when two things exist in the same 
direction (of the seer ), then the number of Con- 
junctions with contacts in the case of one thing 
would be larger than that in the case of the other; 
and (lien judging from the point occupied by the 
seer, we hare with regard to tfie thing wherein 
'distance, * would have its mbrtratum, the notion 
that ( it is further removed from him f and then 
on the basis of iMsnoiiory the contact of the thing 
with the flirt her point in space, produces the 
quality of L Distance, 7 Similarly taking the 
f urther removed object as the limit , we have the 
notion, that * this is nearer than that * with re- 
gard to the nearer object t which is the substratum 
of 1 vox unity ; a n d on the basis o f this n otion 
the contact of the thing with the nearer, pci nt in 
space produces the quality of ‘Proximity* I 
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'Question : '** TIovj do you apply this process to the Dis- 
tance and Proximity of time? y ' 

Answer : ( ft is thus ;) when we come across two men, 
both existing at the present time, though occupy- 
ing any points in space ; though one of them is 
youthful and an other older,— -then we ourselves , 
as observers, find in one of them (the latter) such 
Characteristics a s tt growing' beard, roughness of , 
the chin, wrinkles and a general looseness of shin ; 
and then taking the younger man as the limit 
{standard of comparison) there arises in us, , 
with regard to the older person, the notion of the 
other being further removed in time ; and on tk* \ 
basis of -this notion t the contact of that person 
with the further point in time produces the 
quality of £ Distance f and when we take the older 
7 mm as l he standard we have the not- on of 
his being nearer in lime ; and on the basis of this 
notion , the contact of the person with (he nearer 
point in time products the quality vf * Proximity * 

The destruction of them is dtt& to the dwt ruction# of j 
fl ) ■ Ap e'k&h abuddhi 1 ( i d ea of comp * w 'is o n ), ( g ) 
Conjunction and (d) the Substance. To explain 
how it follows from the destruction of (If When 
the quality of £ Distance 1 has been produced, as 
soon as there arises a notion of s commonality ’ 

(of { Distance *), the apekshahuddM becomes liable 
to destruction and the idea of the quality of 
f Distance 1 becomes liable to production from j 
the notions of the said commonality and its re- 
lationships, — these two liabilities occurring at. one 
point of irme. Then there comes the desiriiction 
of the apekshadmddi, and the production or 
appearance of the idea of 1 quality 1 ; and from j 
the destruction of the apdk&hdbuddhi tharti follows 
the liability of the q ua l ity to des tr u c ti on ; ct ft d 
from the idea of quality and its relation sh ips * 
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follows the liability of the idea of 1 substance 3 ip 
production) — all these occupying one point of 
time. Then we have the appearance of the idea of 
* substance,' and the destruction of the quality 
(of 1 distance’). 

Question : 4i In what way does the destruction of this qua- 
lity follow from the destruction of Conjunction t M 

Answer: Simultaneously with the apekskabuddhi there 
arises an action in the substratum of the qualify 
of c Distance 3 ; that action brings about ike dis- 
junction of the object from space; and from the 
apekshabuddhi follows the quality of e Distance , 7 
all this occupying one point of time. Then there 
arises the isdea of ' commonality 1 ■ then we have 
the destruction of ike Conjunction of ike object 
and space ; and then at the time that there arises 
ike notion of the quality, we have the destruction 
of the quality (of* Distance 7 ) following from the 
destruction of the Conjunction of the object and 
spam. 

Question : H How does the destruction of the qualities in 
question follow from the destruction of the 
substance ! 11 

Answer ; When an action appears in that part of the 
substance which is the substratum of the quality 
of * Distance,* at the very time that this action 
bridge about the disjunction of that part from 
other parts of the substance, there appears also 
apekshabuddki ; and at the time that Conjunction 
is destroyed by that disjunction , we have the 
appearance also of 1 Distance 1 ; and then from 
the destruction of the G^u/nction (o f its particles) 
there follows the destruction of the substance; 
and from the destruction of the substance follows 
the destruction of the quality (of 1 Distance) 7 in- 
hering in it. 
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Question : u How does the destruction of the quality fol- 
low simultaneously from the destructions efihe 
substance wnd the apekskabuddhi t n 

Answer : When a n action appears in that part of the 
substance akich is the substratum of 'Distance? 
at that same time apekskabuddi is produced; 
the action brings about the disjunction of that 
part from the other parts ; and then we have the 
appearance of the quality of * Distance f — all 
this occupying one point of time. Then, at the 
time that we have the destruction of the cohesive 
Conjunction of the substance following from ike 
disjunction of the particle there appears the 
notion of the commonality (of ' Distance*), and 
afln* that from the destruction of Conjunction 
follow* the destruction of the substance; and 
from the no i ion of 1 common ality 1 follows the 
destruction of apeksh&huddhi,—ali this occupy- 
ing one point of lime. And then from the des* 
tructio n of the su bsta i i ce an d ih <: aj fc^h ft h j tt ddhi 
follows the destruction of the quality of 'Distance? 

Question: “ How does the destruction of the quality 
follow from the destruction of the subsianee and 
Conjunction ? 13 

Answer; When the action^ produced in that part of the 
substance which is the substratum of f Distance? 
brings about ike disjunction of that part from 
the other parts of the substance, ai that same time 
there is a simultaneous production of the action 
of the mass and the Apekshabuddhi ; and then 
at the time that the quality of * Distance 1 appears, 
we have the destruction of the coKesi'tfe Gonj unction 
of the substance following from the disjunction 
of the particles ; and the action of the mass brings 
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about the disjunction of it from the mass of ,i 
space,— all this forming vne point of time-, and 
then, at the time that the idea of ‘commonality * I 
appears, the mass is destroyed on account of the : 
destruction of the cohesive conjunction of ike 

®„ aee; and fr™ destruction of the mass j 
follows destruction of the conjunction of the 
mass-, atii then siinMtaneoudy with the notion 
of * quality: we ham the destruction of the quality 
of ’ Distance ’ following from the .destruction of 

the conjunction of the mass of substance from the 
mass of space. 

Question : " How does the destruction of the quality f 
follow from the simultaneous destruction of '■ 
(/onjuiiction arid ike opfkshah udkh i ? ” 

Answer; When the quality of ‘ Distance ' is produced, 
and then an action in t he mbstance wherein that 
quality inheres,— then at the time that there 
appears the notion of the commoncdity ‘ Distance ' 
the action of the object (wherein, ‘ Distance' in- 
heres ) brings about its disjunction from space ; 
and then from, the notion Of commonality follows 
* tlie of apckdiabaddU; and the dis- 

junction fuj the object and space) brings about 
the deslru&um of the conjunction 0 / space and 
Ike object— alt this forming one point of time, 

Ihen from the destruction of the Conjunction 
and apskshdh wd/fM follows the destruction of 
ike, quality of 1 Distance* 

[Psge 167.] Question ; How does ike destruction of the quality 
follow from the simultaneous destruction of its 
three kinds of causes— the material, the non- 
material tt-nd the efficient ? ** 

^ l ' 3V * er ' ^ ^ ien a P e kdialuddhi appear#, there follows \ 
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acfcmi tn-a part of the mats ; and then at the 
tmw- that? the action brings about the -disjunction 
of that pari from another pari^an d-we fume the 
appearance of apthh hvdd/d and the quality* 
of Distance f~at that same time there is an 
action in- the mam ; and then the disjunct ion of 
the parts brings abootike destruction 0/ Ike co- 
hesive conjunct ion .of the. muss : and the uc i t on of 
the mass- brings . aboiU the disjunction of mass 
■and 1 spam, and also the notion of the common- 
ahty, — nil this for mi ng one point' or ti me. Th en 
the destruction of Conjunction brings about the 
destruction of the mass*, and the disjunction 
hi tugs about the destruction of the conjunction 
brfncru. spurs and themes; and from the notion 
of eotnifhnitihfy jtttlof tt$ / fa & de-s I'm a tion o f ape ks ha- 
bmUhi t and ifm x ham we the destruction of the 
q i.i a H if of l Hh tam v j fo , U > mi ng ft 0 m t fa c h i m it l - 
ttmmm destruction of its thru muses, material, 
non-material tied efficient. 

Commentary: 

* Bt stance/ forms the basis bf, the use W th® word f Distant/ 
as also ut ■ the idea of c dlsrance ; J and so also with 4 Proafttnity/ 
The effects of the two are mentioned as evidences of their 
e xi & t, e n ce* -Though A hoc, a an d t h e conjurm ti© o of > Icttyi w i t h | 
the. throaty fc r aiH t because of the.usofuUerauee; of the words 
1 distant and ■ near/ — aid so aUo. the contact of the soul with 
tile; mind is Hie ca use- of the: i ti eay — ■ yet th e exi ste nee o f ca n s es 
other than these is indicated'' by - iheirpeatdiarities: That is 
to say j idie can ses m e n do n ed are com m on to all v, ti trance, 
a u d all idea, h e n e 0 (or t he part i m 1 ar u t fc‘e ranee of the w or d.s 
question, mi also dor the particular, ideas of them, them must 
he. more sped tied causes, as without special causes no special 
effects would be posable- 
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I tW ° qi]ilitieS are put to ? ether > because they are de- 

pendent up 011 each other ; they are relative qualities. 

I ThekrS ■*“, ^ f tW ° kinds ’ due to Time and Space. 

I particular ^ ^ V C0Dtact of tile mass of substance with 

the fras ^T^ 3 3U Spax>e ’ aad 11,11 0 farmer to the contact of 

W tTV* T mS iQ Tin,e ‘ Th68e diff ~ •« evidenced 

y the effects they bring about. The * Distance 1 due to space 
i produces ideas of didance in space, and the ‘Proximity' 

1 ttl0Se nearness space ; and similarly 1 Distance ’ 

& and **?"?'*” * Time giVe rise t0 ideas *<**»«« 
and proximity m time. 

[Page 16 Sj The author proceeds to explain the process of the 
j origmation of the quality of ‘ Distance ' due to Space. 

There is no idea of 'distant* or ‘near’ when the two I 
th ngs^are oa two different sides of the person j hence the author 

g v 1 , ,l 7 ° n th& same Slde —meaning that both of them 

e ? heF t0 the eaSt ° f him or t0 the west. Xu such 

earth this kt ^ “ ia Wntact Vlth 0De P™* of Ute 

another ■ and ” * , Wlt!l another point ; and that with I 

and so V 5 °" nau , on ’ one of the objects is reached; 

, S ° ° Q t0 the °tber. Thus then, the number of such 

z «f r“ re f T“ to the iatter ° i,ject w -s ■»■»« tv™. 

° f , lh “ e »' lh "trt to .1.0 other, whe « ul, th, 

“ th “ there urines i„ 00r mind| idea I 

t ? ‘“ s . w “ h to the objoet i„ re2arf w whi( , h 

. V'T .h T** 15 ; “ d •* “ «* object which 

" d ‘T '“bfwca of the quality of to be 

pro,i,.«,d liter. And On the basis el thin ideu of remoteness fa, 

which has the larger number of the aforesaid ktaets And 
•hen we take for the ttnndnrd the object remote /L Ihe 
observer, the number of contoct. with regard whereto ie o,..,.r I 
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then there arhes the idea of * nearness 1 with regard to the 
object in connection with which the number of contacts is 
smaller ; an^i on the basis of this idea of nearness as the efficient 
cause* there arise, from the non- material cause in the shape of 
the conjunction with the point in space in connection where- 
with the number of contacts is smaller, the quality of 1 Proxi- 
mity ia its material cause, the object which is nearer to the 
observer. 

Objection : f£ The notions of nearness and remoteness being 
relative, the one depending upon the other, there would be a 
negation of both/' 

Reply: Not so; because we do not admit of any such 
lmciumry relativity, as that the notion of one thing as remote 
w alwjiyn jmicoiiod by that of another as near, or vice versa ; 
wlmt ljap|.H.mn in that Uni notion of remoteness arises on the 
ftgcortiriimiorifi ol the fact of I ho number of place-contacts being 
greater than in the mnn of an other object ; arid minilnrly the 
notion of nearness arises oa tlso attoorUinmonfe of the fact of 
the number of place-contacts being smaller than in the case 
of another object ; and thus there is no actual interdependence 
between the two notions. 

The production of the two qualities due to Space having 
been explained, the author proceeds *0 describe that of those 
due to Time, Of two things existing at the present time &c m 
If one or both of the objects did not exist at the time, no 4 Dis- 
tance' or 4 Proximity 7 would be possible^ and hence this 
specification. Occupying any points in space^L e. existing 
either 00 the same side or on different sides of the observer. 
When two persons, one young and another old, are, under 
the above conditions, observed, and in one of them are found 
such marks as the growing beard, <&c. t which are indicative 
of greamr extent of time,— the observer taking for his standard 
the man in whom the absence of these marks indicates the fact 
of his Having passed through a lesser extent of time, has the 
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n o ti o a of re mot 6 nes s of ii me w it h regard to the p e r so q ■ w i fch 
the b&Avd, &c... s . a id oti the bnsiB of this notion [-as the efficient 
cause.); from the non -material c^use ill the s U ape of the eon j n na- 
tion with the paint in time 'which h as been itl contact with a 
larger number of the revolutions of the sun, there arises the 
quality’ of £ Diaance/ in that older man who is thus the material 
cause. Similarly taking the older nun as the standard, there 
arises the notion of ne&riies-s with regard to the younger person; 
and on the basis of this notion, from the non-material cause in 
the shape of the conjunction- with the point of time, which has 
been in contact with a lesser number of the sua s revelations, 
there arises the quality of " Proximity ’ in the younger person, 
who ts its material cause. 

The greater or less number of. contacts with the points of 
time, in the older and the younger person,. is with reference to 
the series of changes that their bodies are undergoing every 
moment; and not with reference to them as individual per* 
tonalities ; as the personalities are undergoing changes every 
moment, and as such could not be regarded as having any 
contact with more than one point of time. 

Anything that is brought about by a cause must he liable 
to destruction ; and there could he no destruction without a 
cause ; bonce the author proceeds to describe the cause ot the 
destruction of the qualities of ‘ Distance 5 and ‘Proximity. 1 — 
The desi metoon oi these follows from the following seven 
causes— -1) the destruction of apeksh^Miiddhi, (2) the destruc- 
tion of conjunction, (3) the destruction of the substances, (£) 
the destruction of the substance mxi ap^/iohu^Iii } (o) the 
destruction of the substance and conjunction (6) the destruc- 
tion of Conjunction and apekhih^httdhhi and (7) the* destruction 
of apekshabaddki* conjunction and substance. 

(X) To explain the destraetion of 'Distance' and 'Proximity 5 
due to (1). ‘ Bistimm* hwlng bmn produced fe In 'tatiak* 

the 'affix ‘ lasiV is -used i n th^ sense of the Locative. At i hh 
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time the apekshdhuddhi becomes * liable to destruction ’ — 
L €. comes into touch with its destructive cause. The notion of 
the quality of f Distance * aries from the community of ‘dis- 
tance/ the cognition of this commonality, and the relationship of 
the quality of * distance/ — all this making up one point of 
time. The notion of the commonality of ‘ distance ’ is the 
cause of the destruction of Ap4kshdbuddm% anti also of the 
production of the notion of f quality" ; and hence it is that as soon 
as it is produced the ap€k$kdb,uddM becomes liable to destruc- 
tion^ then at the moment, we have the destruction of apdksha* 
buddki, and also the production of the notion of "quality * ; and 
from this destruction of apdkshdbuddhi the quality becomes 
liable to destruction*. From the quality, the cognition of the 
quality, and its relationships, the notion of substances becomes 
liable to production, and this constitutes one point of time The 
destruction of apehahdbuddki is the cause of the destruction of 
the quality ; ami fhn cognition of ‘quality ’ is the cause of the 
cognition of 1 huUsUuoo/ The destruction of 0.p4ksh&b&ddhi 
and the production of Urn cognition of r quality f are simulta- 
neous ; thence the duHtructihilily of quality and the produo- 
ibility of the conjunction of substance would a. S hu. b« simul- 
taneous } ami then there is the production of the notion of the 
substances as qualified by the quality of ' Distance/ and the 
destruction of the quality itself* ^ 

(2) The destruction due to the destruction of Conjunct ion, 
is n e x t d e sor i b ed : — S i in ul ta n eo u sly w itb, the ap4h $hd 6 uddh% 
there appears no action in, the object wherein the quality of 
* distance 1 inheres ; and at the next moment, that action brings 
about the disjunction of apace and that object ; and then there 
appears the apehshabuddhi and the quality of * distance/-— thia 
occupying one point of time* This quality having been thus, 
produced, we have the appearance of the notion of the com- 
monality of 1 Distance / a*nd from the aforesaid; disjunction there 
follows the destruction* of the Conjunction of Space and the 
object ; — all this occupying one point of time. Hence a,t the, 
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time that there appears the notion of ‘quality ? from the notion 
of 4 commonality/ at that same time we have the destruction of 
the quality of 4 Distance J following from the destruction of the 
conjunction of space an l the object, and not from apebska- 
buddki / as this latter also is destroyed at that very time, 

(3) The destruction of the qualities by the destruction of 
the substance is next described ; — The 4 substance 1 or 1 object J is 
the substratum of the forthcoming quality of f Distance ; J when 
in a part of this there arises an action, which brings about its 
disjunction from another part; — at that same time there appears 
apekskabuddM ; and at the time that the disjunction brings 
about the destruction of the cohesive conjunction of the object, 
the apihsklbitddhi brings about the quality of * Distance ; ? 
and then from the destruction of Conjunction we have the des- 
truction of the object; and from that the destruction of the quality 
inhering .in it ; and that same time we have the destruction of 
apekshdbuddh i following from the notion of the commonality 
of 4 Distance ’ ; the destruction of the substratum (i. e . the object) 
brings about the destruction of the C Jiijunctioh of Space and 
the object ; and Leuct: these two cannot be the cause of the 
destruction of the quality in question | as they are concomitant 
and coeval with it, 

(4) The destruction of the subdance and mpel^hlbuddhi 
is accepted the cause of the destruction of the quality of 
c Distance ; 1 ns ’ each of those has been found to bring about its 
destruction eric w hore, and in the particular case cited, as we 
cannot very well determine to which one of the two the des- 
truction is due, we attribute it to britfo 

[Page 171] (5j In this ease the destruction of apekskfibuddhi 
cannot be regarded as the causers it is oiiiy at that very tin/e- 
that it is possible for its destruction to be brought about by 
the notion of f commonality/ 

(6) As at this time the substance is not destroyed, its des- 
truction cannot be regarded as the cause. 
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(7) The substance is the 4 material’ cause; Conjunc- 
tion is the c non -material 'cause, and the apMsMb^^ 
f efficient 7 caused AH the process herein come 

about simultaneously because of the simultaneity the causal 
! ’operation that brings them about* And thus it t ' iat ^ ie 
destruction of the three causes brings about the detraction 
the quality of 4 Distance/ 

All that has been said with regard to the d'#^ ruc ^ on 
4 Distance 1 applies squally to the case ef the destruction ' of l ^ Q 
] quality of 4 Proximity * also. 

Text ( 5 1 ) The words 4 buddki; ‘ upulabdki 3 ‘ j ndna ^ and 
*| 3 rgtyaya'* are synonymous. 

Commentary* 

It han \mm h mn above that ‘distance* and" P FOX1i ^^y ? 
are hum of bnildh / uod ihu author «ow Jiro/eed'^ c ' Jcsider 
i wiiat this buddki is. 

On this point the theory of the S/inkhj m ^ JX & follows; A 
modification -of Pradkdua k the inner organ eaU ^ 1 * Mahal 1 
I asetker name for which i s 1 Chitta * ; ami this s^ e 18 
called ‘ B u ( I ). Through the sense-or^atj^ Buddki 
\ €Mies into contact with, acid is • affected bv, t he external 
■i object ; and thereby it comes to have a peculiar ' function/ 
whicb^ taking the furm of that same object, and being based 
upon the attribute of saitva, becomes known as *J n & na * ( 2 ). 
The faculty of consciousness, reflected in the bud^^ 
become affected by the form of the object thus ap 
i the sense-organ, comps to imitate the aforesaid * /unction* of 
i b&ddkt : and this imitation comes to be known as * 
j {a prehension) ( 3 ), Says the 'revered Pabmjati (tl* e sentence 

: actually occurs iu the Yogahhaskya of Vfua t and OC) ^ * Q ^ ie 
Stiims of Patanjall) i 4t The faculty of the 6 ft *he en " 
joyer, the conscious agent, is modifying, t t utraji3f^ ra ^^ e? anc * 

* The bommtsiitiiry has a long extract from [be text J> ere * 
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appears as if transferred in the modifying, object, and comes 
to perceive or cognise its functioning ” la this passage, the 
faculty of bhoktri 1 is none other than the Self;. the f modifying 
object is the principle ofbuddhd] and ‘transferred’ is reflected ; 
aad 1 comes to perceive ka functioning J means that being reject- 
ed in buddhi, it becomes a mere shadow cast in bad&hi, &nd there- 
by comes to imitate its firnctiouHig j and the objectives of bnddhi, 
in the forms of pleasure or pain, constitutes what is called 
£ pratyaya 1 (£), Says the same author: “The purmha , though 
pure, comes to perceive the pratyaya belonging to the fiudfdhi ; 
and while perceiving it, he appears to be identified with it, 
though in reality he is wholly distinct from ft” 

[Page I1T2] W ith a view to deny this Sdnkhya theory,, (in I 
which distinction is made Between bw&dhi, wpalabdhifndna 
and pratyaya) the author has said : The * words BuddM dec. The 
sense is that 1 Buddjti * is* nothing but synonymous with the other | 
words mentioned^ The process of cognition put forward by the 
Sdnkhya i& denied for the simpie reason that no such process is 
ever perceived; That which hsr in keeping with the acceptance 
and repot mg of the object, and which, in this, appears to have the 
character of acquisition and expenditure, is oue only (and this 
is Buddlu) - r and there- is another (Self) i. e: t lie substratum of 
tins buddki ; it is this latter oo whom which there appear activity 
or cessation from activity, ii* accordance with the ch&mcter of 
: the b uddhi appearing therein; Both these entities are cognised ^ 
by all men, no other process- is over known to take place. As 
regards the •‘inflation 1 of buddh/l postulated by the Bcvukhya, we 
ask — E-i this 'function 1 something distinct from buddhism abso- 
lutely identical with it? Distinct from buddhi it cannot fee, 

; because it is held that there is- air absolute identity between the j 
' function? ’ and that wherein the function appears. If however 
it be absolutely identical with- k,1&en, in ad much as buddhi is 
one only, its functions too, bearing the forms- of objects, could not 
but be one only ; and then any idea of three , or ‘ four ? &c.; with 
regard to the 'function* would be absolutely impossible specially 
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as there could be no cognition of any distinct forms among them ; 
and also because what on the purusha cognises is only that form 
which is imprinted on buddki; as has been declared j (f purusha 
is the counter-cogniser otbuddkV On the other hand, the num- 
ber of ' functions 1 being many, buddhi also would become many ; 
and this would be opposed to the idea of its singleness. These 
and many other such like objections against the Sdnkhya theory 
may be put forward. 


Text (9$)y; — Buddhi has various forms,, as objects are 
endless, and appertains to each individual 
object , 

Commentary. 

The author proceeds to point out the various kinds of 
hndtlhi, mid -diow* tho reason for its endless varieties. The 
chuiMn ' and it uppertainn eta 1 has been added in order to show 
the reason why the andkmMiwi-n of objects loads to the endless- 
ness of buddhic forms, Tho moaning in that our ^buddkis' are 
found to appertain to, and be restricted to, meh individual object 
of cognitioS** and the number of objects h endless ; consat|iiont" 
iy the corresponding bmldhis too must be endless. Though 
there may be cases whore we have a single cognition with re- 
gard to many objects, yet, even in such cases the cognition is 
restricted to the objects cognised, and as such it cannot but be 
regarded as distinct from the cognition of objects other than 
these ; and hence even these instances do not vitiate our theory 
of the number of buddhis being many, 

Text (93) : — Though there are many hinds of buddhi, yet 
briefly it is of two hinds, in the form of vidyd 
1 knowledge * and avidyd 1 non*kaowledge * or 
f Ignorance j Of these avidyd is of four kinds, in 
the shape of (1) sangdya, f doubt * (£}, viparyayct 
* misconception.' (3) anadhyavamya, 1 indefinite 
or indistinct cognition ami (4) svapna f dream.' 
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Commentary, 

Though there are as many huddhis as there are objects in 
the world, yet it may briefly be said to be of two kinds, Vklyd 
or- knowledge is a cogait ion of the nature of a definite idea free 
from all doubts and , discrepancies (literally, not rejected as 
false) ; and avidyd is of the opposite character. As on the pre- 
sent occasion the author has got only to show the two kinds of 
biiddhi, he proceeds to describe avidyd first though it was the 
last to be mentioned, 

This avidyd is o I four kinds* in the forms of Doubt 

(Pag6 173,) Objection : CI It is not quite right to limit the num* 
her to four only; as we have a well-known form ofatidya in the 
form of tar , kajndna J Suppositional or argumentative cognition 
or idea, appearing between Doubt and Certain cognition. For 
instance, some people hold that the Self is liable to production 
while others hold that it is not producible!; and between these 
two contradictory views, there arises the doubt as to whether 
the Sfelf is liable to production, oi^ not ; and then there comes in 
a cognition in tbs argumentative form in some such way as 
this -if the Self were liable to production, then it could not be 
subject to the cycle of births and rebirths, -which consists in the 
connection and disconnection of the Self with many bodies, one 
afteo the other ; oor would it be capable of final deliverance from 
that cycle ; m hxle, on the other hand, if it were not liable to 
production, then being the one cogniser it would be open to 
the cycle of births arid also capable of final deliverance ; ami 
hence the Self cannot but be regarded as incapable ot produc* 
tion, As for the purpose to bo served by such suppositional 
cognition, it is none other than the knowledge of truth ; because 
the premiss that lead^to the true conclusion is rendered as much 
fiuiL by a doubt to the contrary as by a distinct contradictory 
cognition , tor the simple reason that no object has two forms 
<* 8 *PP ear iQ all doubts). This has been thus declared by tbe re- 
vered Bhatta (Ku mania) : 1 So long as there is even the bun- 
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dredth part of suspicion with regard to the truthfulness of the 
contrary proposition, how can there be any conclusive strength in 
* that premiss ? s Thus then having, by the previous argument, 
set aside the produeibility of the Self, and having ascertained its 
non-pro iuoibility, when the person cotnes to ponder over the 
subject, he finds the course of inference free from all contraven- 
ing agencies ; and it is then that the inferential process becomes 
duly operative. Thus then Tatk i or argumentation leads to 
the knowledge of truth, through the due pondering over of the 
nature of things concerned ; and as for the means of knowledge 
its end is served only by the aid of the argumentation which 
embodies the procedure leading to tbe final result in the shape 
of the knowledge, in which the means of knowledge comes in 
:v< the ; as an axe even though extremely sharp-edged, is 

not capable of cutting a woo l, when bel l strongly in tbe hand, 
of rv pvrjioji not wishing to cut by it ; as has been well said — 

* there i't no m tf,nuncnti H either in the case of ordinary actions 
or in that ol v<utio oiimh* which doe* not stand in need of tbe 
hejj^ccordod by the pr^mlarr,' Then again, i( Argumenta- 
tion be not admitted to exUb, then it would bo ctpully proper 
to reject ‘prasanga’ — which consists in the bringing about of 
something undesirable for the opposing digputmnt ; as ia reality, 
this toe does not differ in nature from Tar lea or Argumentation. 
And yet the Yakeshikas also admit of Prasanga, when they 
assert that Prasanga is not a proper premiss or hetu, because it 
is open to the fallacies of Agrayasiddhi and the like. 

To the above we make the following reply : what is this 
Tarka ? Does it consist of the cognition of the negation of the 
opponent's proposition ? or of the likelihood of one's own pro* 
position ? In the former case, it would be of the nature of true 
cognition (and as such not a fifth mind of Avidyd) ; because if 
the cognition that, ‘-if the eogniser were transient then there 
would be no possibility of the metempsychosis or deliverance/ 
were not of the nature of 4 true cognition/ then it would nat 
establish the negation of the opponent's view ; as any cognition 
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that is not itself true cannot serve any pm pose : and so in this 
case it would be wholly imperative ; as there would not be any 
discrimination of the nature of things. If however the negation 
of the opponent's view be regarded to be established by it, then 
it cannot but be "true cognition 1 ; and na such would come 
under one of the kinds of 1 true cognition, 1 in the form of 4 sense- 
perception * and the rest ; as apart from these there is nothing 
that can bring about any conviction. All this will have to be 
admitted by you, however much against your wish it may be. 
As for Prasanya, it consists in the putting forward of a con- 
tradiction involved (in the opponent s proposition) ; and $bis m 
nothing else save the bringing up of an authoritative proof 
contrary to that view. Then we ask — what is Tmha save this 

contrary proof, and the words giving expression to this proof? 

% 

[Page 174.1 If, on the other hand, 2VA&&be held to consist ia 
the putting forward of the likelihood of one s ow r n view of the 
case, then,— we ask, what would be the cause of the production 
or appearance of this ? A proof supporting one s own view cannot 
be this cause, as no such proof is operative at the time ; for if 
the proof were to operate after the nature of things baa been 
duly discriminated by means of Tarka>— and then if that same 
proof were to be the cause of this Taika , — we would have a 
distinct case of mutual inter-dependence, 

Objection : 44 When the negation of the opponent's view 
has been cognised, then there appears the cognition of the 
likelihood of ones own view ; and as such the former cognition 
may well be regarded as the cause of the latter/' 

Reply *** In that case, this would he nothing more or less 
than an inference based upon the negation of the opponents 
view ; as between two con trad lotions, the negation or absence 
of one is invariably coucommitaot with the presence of another. 

Objection ; “It would have been so if we had a d^Snite 
cognition of the Self having any one of the two characters ; as it 
is however, there is no definite cognition ; nor is it of the nature 
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of a Doubt ; as it does not partake of both possibilities; hecce 
having moved one step forward from Doubt, and yet not hav- 
ing readied the stage of Definite Cognition, the idea of likeli- 
hood must be accepted as something wholly distinct from either; ! 
it is for this reason that we find people saying— 1 fhos do I 
argue or think/ ” 

Reply: It is not so, because wherever, on account of 
natural possibilities, there is a definite cognition of the negation 
of the opponent’s view, we have proof of one or other of the two 
contending views ; where however we have a notion of the 
likelihood of the opposite view, there is no proof or authority 
for the other view. When the intelligent person, having this 
concomitance in view, domes to recognise the negation of the 
opposite view, lie is led to think that the Self is non- producible; 
and thou he cornea to recognise the natural possibilities of 
the thing cmicmied (i *■*, the Self) as ihe proof of limb idea of 
his ; and this is nothing hub a on wo of tufcrdiice. Thus then, the 
recognition of the natural possihilitira of things aiding the pro- 
cess of the proof, it cornea tube regarded un the canao of the 
operation of that proof ; if it were not so, then, the cognitions of 
mere likelihood would be absolutely useless ; as not being of 
the nature of the definite cognition, it could not aid either in 
any accomplish merit or in any perception ; and as for the dis- 
crimination of the nature of the- thing, it is accomplished by 
the negativing proof which proves the negation of the opposite 
view. 

Others hold that Tan U is only one kind of ‘Doubt* ; as 
in that also there is no certain or definite cognition. 


Text (9j) : As for Doubt, — when two objects possessed 
of wdldcnovm distinct specific characteriMm, 
are seen t and we perceive only the similarities 
between them, then we recall to our mind the pecu- 
liarities of the objects ; and from this cause, and 
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&lso by reason of a certain adkar m&, there arises 
in our mind a pondering, in the form of f whether 
it is this or that 1 ; and it is this pondering that 
constitutes Sanqaya, < Doubt 1 7-20, 

It is of two kinds-, internal and cxteral JVhere, an astro- 
loger made certain predictions from certain 
circumstances, which turned oui to be true in 
one case, hit false in another, — if this same 
person makes for the third time similar pre- 
dictions from similar conditions t with regard to 
past, present and future events , there arises in his 
mind a doubt as to whether his predictions 
would turn out true or false ; &nd this is an exam- 
ple. of Internal Doubt * Extern* X Doubt is of two 
kf nds y as pertaining to percept ible and impercept i- 
ble objects. 1 n the case of two imper&pt ible objects 
we find that when we come across a * mark i common 
to both of them t we remember their peculiarities ^ 
and then from a certain gidharma there arises 
a Doubt ; e , g. when in a forest we see the horns 
only, ive doubt whether the animal seen is a cow 
or a gdvaya , In the case of two perceptible 
objects, like the post and the man \ when we per- 
ceive only the tallness that is common to both, 
and do not notice the crookedness and other marks 
peculiar to each t there is no manifestation (in 
owr mind) of the class* post * or f man T ; wnd 
then when we come to remember the peculiarities 
+4?f each, the Self has its conviction swinging from 
the o.qeto the other, and falls into a doubt as to 
whether (he object seen is a post or a man t 

Commentary. 

The particle 1 fa vat ’ is added in order to denote the sequen- 
tial order of the subject taken up for consideration ; the mean- 
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ing being that we now proceed to describe Doubt* The ‘two 
objects i, e., the post and the mao— having various such dis- 
tinctive features as are well-known from before* such i. e* as the 
presence of crooked ness and cavities* — having only their simi- 
larity — i. e* f the qualities common to both— perceived , an 1 then 
there appearing a remembrance of the said writ known distinc- 
tive features,— and from a certain adharma, there arise g a doubt 
&c. &c.j which while touching both the man and the post docs 
not touch anyone of them definitely ; and this cognition par- 
taking ot two contradictory objects is what is called 1 Sangaya’ 
or 1 Doubt. 1 

From the perception of mere similarity *— The addition 
ol the word ‘ mere ^indicates the non -apprehension of the dis* 
tine ti vu (Vatu rrs j the word ‘ dav^ana * here means apprehen- 
filiUl llMl1 tH d* dirooi mum- perception; as even inferential cogni- 
t-i'Mn or appr. lir-urthum tire found to give rise to doubts, The 
'cognition of Mini i hud ty 1 implies the congnitiou of one object 
wherein tho ri mi bully existfi ; in the absence of the cognition 

of the object, there could be no eogmth the similarity belong- 

mg to it The Doubt too pertains to the object and not to mere 
similarity, which latter is distinctly and definitely recognised; and 
with regard to which thus there can be no doubt The . word 
similarity indicates only the possession of common properties • 
and it is not something inhering in many objects; because 
with regard to the single object, Self, we have a doubt as to 
whether it is subtile and small or large,-— tho doubt being due 
to the fact of the non teachability (which is found in the 
Self) being found in the extensive Akdqa as well as in the 
subtile and small internal organ* 

The upshot of the whole, thus is this : — When a person 
perceives in any object a certain property that is common to it 
with another object, — and by sprue reason or other fails to 
perceive the distinctive feature of that object,- — and then re* 
members t!ie two objects as perceived on some former occasion. 
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as possessed of mutually contradictory properties, and yet 
does not perceive the likelihood of these properties existing in 
any single object, by reason of their contradictory character, — 
nor does he perceive their nonexistence, as he actually perceives 
the common properties concomitant with it,- -then, at that 
time he having definitely cognised the object m possessing the 
common properties, there arises in \m mind an uncertain 
feeling as to that object being possessed or not of its distinc- 
tive features; and this uncertain feeling is what we call 
'doubt/ 

Objection : “ To say that it is a f 'cogn*riorc/ and yat to 
call it ‘uncertain* is a contradict ion in. terms; as the very 
nature of cognition lies in the fact of its ascertaining the 
object/ 1 

[Page 176 ] Reply : Not so ; since both are possible. The cog- 
nition in question is produced by the apprehension of an object 
qualified by a property in common with another object, aided by 
the remembrance of the distinctive features of both 3 which would 
be contrary to the perception of the particular (common) 
property ; and thus pertaining to the object qualified by the 
common property the cognition cannot definitely ascertain 
which one of the two objects, post and man, it is ; and it is 
for tliis reason that it is called ‘uncertain 1 ; though atill 
retaining the character of cognition. It is a fact of common 
experience that peculiar accessories bring about peculiar effects ; 
m in ihe cam of * recognition/ 

Doubt is Jviiya ; and this is an undesirable thing ; and as 
such an e%pt of adkarma ; this is what is meant by "adharmat. 

Objection : "In a case where after having perceived a 
commonality (the common property), the man remembers a 
peculiarity (the distinctive features of the objects),— in as 
much as, on the occasion of this latter remembrance, the 
previous perception of the commonality will have been 
destroyed, it could not serve as the cause of Doubt.” 
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Reply : It is- not so; in as much as- the single remem- 
brance of the distinctive peculiarities of the two objects is 
brought about by the impressions of these peculiarities ^ 
awakened simultaneously, there is every chance, at that time, of 
the existence of the disappearing cognition of the commonality. 

Doubt is of two kinds. — External and Internal. These 
include the five kinds of Doubt put forward by other Y^eshika 
writers, these five kinds being : ( I ) due to the perception of 
; common properties, (2) due to the perception of many 
; properties,. (3) due to contradiction or disagreement (4) folio w- 
j ^ f r0Dri ^ indefinite character; of the perception, and; 

(5) following from the indefinite character of non -perception. 

To give am example of Internal Doubt: An astrologer, ! 

] having conauttod the positions and motions of the planets 
' and Htarn, umkm certain calculations as to a certain, event 
having buppcoed; happening' or likely to happen (in the pasfe 
i present, nod future); and he finds them true; on another 
, occasion however he finds his deduction from the same causes. 

; trim out false ; and then when on a, third occasion he makes 
rimilar predietioufr from the same causes, he has his doubts as 
to whether it would turnout true or not. 

The external Doubt is of wo, kinds— that' pertaining to 
[ perceptible object^ and' thait to imperceptible ones && &c._ 

I As instance of the latter kind we have the ease where on 
seeing the horn only &c. &c. &c. In this case the object is 
hidden from view behind some large tree like the banyan 
I and its character is only inferred from the sight of the horn ; 

\ and hence the object of Doubt oi* this case is said to be im- f 
j perceptible. Ah an instance of the former kind we have the 
j well-known case of the pest and the. man ; in which ease we 
' see the object and therein perceive and cognise definitely. onlv 
; the tallness that ia- common to the post and the man. The 
; distinctive features- not perceived are those of crookedness (ja 
the case of the post) and the presence of hands,, feet &q. in 
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the body of the man. The word ‘etcaetera/ ia ' the sentence 
“ there being no manifestation of the class 'post* &g ,j k added 
to include the class 'roan/ The ‘crookedEess* &c., arc the causes 
of the manifestation of the class 'post, 3 and the presence of 
■bead 3 f hands 1 fee- is the causes of the manifestation of the 
class 6 man ’* And when these distinguishing features are not 
perceived in the object before the person* the class 1 man ' or 
* post’ is not manifested (i. e. recognised) and then the observer 
happening to remember the characteristics of the man and 
the post, when be is inclined to conclude that the object before 
him is a post; he is met by the characteristics of the man that 
present themselves to hts mind ; and when he wishes to 
conclude it to be man he is met by those of the post : and 
thus being drawn from the one to the other, be finds his 
cognition 4 swinging/ ‘inconstant/ moving from one to the 
other* The similarity of the swing lies in the unsettled 
character of the conviction, which is in the form— 4 is this a post 
or a man/ 

Text (95) —Misconception also pertains to objects of 
Se a sc - percep tio n and I nfe rence only * As an ins- 
tance with regard to perceptible objects, we have 
tke case when of two objects possessed of many 
Will-known qualifications, it so happens that the 
real thing is not perceived by the person who 
has k‘s sense-organs deranged by suck causes as 
bile* phhgni and wind ; and then the impression 
on the mi ad, left by the p*evw as percept ion of 
the thing not before the observer, comes to effect 
the contact of the Self with ike mind ; and from 
this contact, and also from ot certain adhavma 3 
there appears an idea of something which the thing 
is not ; and this idea is a misconcej^tion ; e. g^ 
the idea of 'horse* with regard to the cow , hlven 
when there is no actual perception , there is an 
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impression or semblance of it ; as for instance 
we have suck notions of perceptions as that when 
the clouds have passed of, the sky appears like 
the calm ocean ; and the nights darkness 
appears as dark as a mass of colyniim dust 
As regards inferable objects, we often find that 
vapour is mistakm for smoke , and from that 
the existence of fire is inf erred ; and also the 
sight of the ho? ns of the gavaya leads to the 
inference that the animal is a emu. With 
regard to the tenets of the Buddha and others 
opposed to the Veda, some people have the 
idea that they are conducive to actual welfare - 
and this also is an instance of wrong idea a 

misconception. So also are the following the 

notion of 1 sdf 1 with regard to the body , the 
organs and the mind ; the idea of etemality 
V)ith regard to mnwd things ; the idea of the 
appearance of effects hi the absence of adequate 
causes / the idea of 4 evU 1 noth regard to 
persons advising what is realty good for us ; 

and the idea of ’ good 1 with regard to these who 
counsel evil -ways. 

Commentary 

[Page 178] After Doubt, the author proceeds to deal with 
Misconception. Misconception also pertains to. objects pereeiy- 
and inferred, like Doubt. This declaration is due to tbe fact 
of there being (according to the Vaiceshika) no third means of 
true knowledge* 

As for misconception with regard to perceptible objects 
we find e <j. in the ctse of the cow and the horse, of whom 
min v such peculiarities as the presence of the dewlap and the 
mein respectively, are well known, that we have with regard 
to the cow the idea that it is a horse which it is not, and vice 
versa ; and this Is a case of misconception. 
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Objection: " When such distinctive' features of tbecow 
as the class 1 cow/ the presence of the dewlap &c,, are duly 
recognised, theie cam be uo misconception ; for if even after 
the due perception of these a misconception be possible, then 
there weald W uo end to such misconceptions/ 1 i 

la reply to this the author adds — the real thing not being j 
perceived; i. ^ there h no such definite, cognition as that * this ! 
animal with the dewlap &e., that I seeds a cow * ; audit is for . 
this reason that we k&ve the notion with regard to a thing, of 
i something that it is. mot Thk meaua that the cause of mis- 
conception consists in the non-perception of characteristic: 
properties, 

: ** What is the reason: that when tbs object before > 
the observer is the cow, what he cognises, is - the cl assx 1 horse/' 
an individual whereof is before him,, and not the class * cow 3 

Answer : The seme-organ being, deranged &c. That is 
to say, the mi sc exception arises, only in such persons as have 
their sense-organs deranged by the disorder of the three 
humours of wind, bile and phlegm, disorder the power where- 
of to bring about the perception, of something not, before the 
eyes, and to obstruct the perception, of that which is before the ; 
eyes, has, thus been indicated* 

Objection : u If it were solely on accoan t of the power of 
the d o m i i go n: lent th^tt somelhi n g not befo re tb e eyes w ere to be 
perceived, then every thing in, the world would be perceived 
everywhere ; as there would be nothing to limit the force of I 
the derangement” ! - 

Heply* From the contact of the mind and the self, affect- 
ed by the impressions (f the previous cognition of the thing 
not before the eyes &c. Such a thing, in the case in question 
is the hoarse ; this having been seen on some previous occasion, 
the observer baa impressions of it m his mind ; and when this 
impression affects the contact of the mind and the §el£ at ; the 
1 — ■ ■ ^ K 
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time in question, there arises the misconception or mistaken 
idea of the kor&e in the cow. The meaning of all this is this : 
The seuse-orgah (eye) in contact with the cow, perceives, not 
the * cow/ btk-fche body as qualified by a similarity with the 
cow, — every object having various factors of itself, the eye 
perceives only certain factors of it ; this cognition of similarity 
awakens the impression of the horse that is there in the observer's 
mind ; and when the remembrance of the horse has been brought 
about, the said impression brings about the cognition of the 
horse., by reason of the similarity of the horse in the cow which 
is in direct contact with the sense-organ, — this being due to a 
certain derangement in the perceiving organ concerned* And 
thuH it is that everything is not cognised everywhere, the neces- 
muy restriction being done by similarity and by previous 
Urn for this same reason that the teachers of old 
hnvr rjdind thin miscdticepMon 1 sense- bom/ It could cot be 
‘ nvnw h'liti/ d it worn to take cognizance of the 4 horse # only, 
wlui'h in no! tudorn tlm oyiv-i, and if this cognition were due solely 
to the iitiproH«ton , or if it hnkmged to a person who had all his 
sense -avenues closed. n muttfr of fact however, wo find that 
it takes cognizance of the * horse " in the body of the cow which 
Is in contact with the fully active eye ; and even then, if 
it were not , £ sense- born/ what other misconception could be 
* sense-boto ' % 

[Page 179.] It Is for this reason that we hold the case of mis- 
conception to be one of Vipavitakhydti , f the cognition of the 
contrary ' ; because one thing appears as what it is not ; and 
hence even in a case where a misconception arises without any 
sort of objective substratum, it is something not existing, which 
is cognised in the f contrary ' form, i, e*, as existing. And this 
cannot be a case of asatkhydti, * cognition of the non-existing ; 
as the form of the object is always likely to exist, and It is 
not possible for the non-existing to be cognised. In a case 
where we have the misconception appearing in a certain 
objective substratum, we have s imilarity as i£s cause ; while in a 

" 38 
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case where there is no objective eabstrsbarm, and where tbe 
misconception is due solely to mortal denmgement, there is no 
possibility of any cognition of similarity *, as for instance,, when 
a man infatuated with love for a woman perceives tbe sem- 
blance of his beloved here, there and everywhere. Impression 
is the cause only in cases where the misconception is determi- 
nate and concrete ; when it is indeterminate and abstract . the 
cause lies in the derangement of the sense-organ ; as- the miscon- 
ception is always found to be accompanied by some such oe 
rangement; as for instance, when we have tbe notion of yellow- 
yi$ss in the conchshell. 

The author proceeds to cite another instance of misconcep- 
tion — Sven vjhen there is no xense-p'iception &e., &c. A man 
desirous of lookog at the sky directs his eyes upwards, and tbe 
light-rays shot out from the eye having gone to a great distance 
upward become slackened in their speed.; and then being 
struck by the powerful light-rays from the sun shooting in an 
opposite direction downwards, they are turned back ; and 
render perceptible the basisless blue quality of the occular orbs; 
and then it is that they produce the cognition that, 1 the sky is 
free from clouds and appears like the calm ocean, — a cogni- 
tion wherein we have what appears like a sensuous petception 
of colour iu the sky which is really imperceptible. That the 
sense-organ ( of vision ) makes the quality of its own orb appear 
as inhering in the sky is proved by the peculiar character of the 
cognition which is found to follow the qualities of the organ. 
For induce, a man with the jaundiced yellow eyes sees the 
sky as besmeared with molten gold ; and the man under the 
influence of cold and phlegm having his eyes whitened perceives 
it to be like stiver. Then again, when a man looks upon the 
extreme darkness of night, he perceives what he thinks to be a 
mass of collyrium, though in reality there is absolutely nothing 
there ; and this is a esse of perceiving as perceptible what is 
absolutely imperceptible. 
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III the case of inferable -objects also it sometimes happens 
that we mistake for smoke, sue It things as vapour, rising dust 
and the like; and from the ;idea of this smoke we often form 
the notion of Jtfee 'existence of fire in aj place where there is 
no fire at all. Similarly from the seeing of the horns of the 
•gavaya we infer the existence of the cow. Both these are ina- 
-ta rices of M is ooncep t i o n , 

The author proceeds to show that misconceptions also arise 
from the constant study . of false philosophical doctrines — I'vctyi- 
dar^ava, &o. The word ‘ tvayi ' means the three Vedas, Big, 
Yajush and Sama, which include also the Atbarva Veda; 

■ (ht.ycawt ' means that whereby the means of attaining heaven 
ami h i “d deliverance are known. In the philosophical systems 
nC Sdkya, Hhikihtt, N irgranthaka, Samamimehdka the 
111,.- win- h n rr nil npposed to the Vedic philosophy, we find many 
L mold on 11 to wli.rt is M 1 uly good and desirable ; and the 

iidI i<m tlmt, il Uim'liingM mi.' authoritative isa misconception; 

an in iiluiwn by tliii fit' 1 !. <>l their lining accepted by very few 
people, of their being diqininitod by, and deprecatory of, alt 
castes and conditions of men, and of Hudr being contrary to all 
proper reasoning. 

[p a ge ISO-] Similarly, the idea' of Self with regard to the body, 
the sense -organs” and the mind, is a misconception ; because the 
real cogniser has been proved to be something wholly distinct from 
these. The Mimcinsakas have the misconception of eternality. 
with regard to the Veda, which is ' caused ’ or composed (and as 
such cannot be eternal), The Laukayatika s, true disciples of the 
Mimansalcas, have the misconception that diversities of pleasures 
and pain appear without any such cause as Dharma and 
Adharma. Thon we have such misconceptions as that the 
salutary teachings of the Veda — -that ‘ living beings should not 
be killed,’ and that * one should. not bear on his body dirt, mud 
and such other impurities, ’—are harmful ; and that such teach- 
ings, as that 1 animal-slaughter is the highest virtue,’ and ‘ tho 
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bearing tif dirt, Sc., tends to good; emanating from Kshapanakas 
and Sans&ftimochakast are salutary. 

In connection with misconception some people (the Praatha- 
karas) urge the following objections : " There can be no miscon- 
ception, as there can be no cause for it - aa is evidenced by the 
fact of the sense-organs having by their very nature, the character 
of bringing about correct cognitions. It is not right to assert that 
by reason of derangements the sense-organs often bring about 
wrong ftonvietioiis, Because all that a derangement can do is to 
destroy the efficiency of the organ ; as for instance, in the case of 
the shell & the silver, the disordered eye coming in contact with 
the shell is c&hle to perceive ike shell j and it can, in no case, 
perceive the silver which is not present before it ;for if it could 
do so, then derangements would have to be regarded as having 
the power of adding fresh efficiencies (which is absurd). If the 
eye were to render perceptible what is not perceptible, then what 
would be there to avert the possibility of all men perceiving ail 
things. Then again, the assertion that the ‘shell is the substratum 
of the idea of silver contains a self-contradictory conception, 
Because that object alone which appears in an idea is its substra- 
tum, and none other ■ it is silver that can appear in the idea of 
silver, and not the shell \ and until one has perceived the silver 
he cannot mistake the shell for silver ; hence it must be admitted 
that in the case in question we have a dual conception : (1) the 
idea of 1 this ' with regard to the piece of shell before the eyes is 
a direct perception, and (2) the idea of * silver F is produced by 
the mere impression of silver awakened by the perception of a 
certain ^ggree of similarity between the shell and the silver ; 
and thus there is only a remembrance of silver ; and the notion 
of * this ’ is due fo the derangement of the sense-organ/ 1 

To the above we make the following, reply : If there were 
no idea of si Ivsr wifi regard to the shell* md if it were only a 
remembrance of silver, then at the time that a person wanting 
silver mistakes the shell for silver, he would not be moved to 
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take up the shell ; in fact be would move to take the silver that 
he might have seen elsewhere on some previous occasion ; as a 
remembrance always meyes the person to the place where its 
original perception had occurred. 

Objection: 11 It is that form of silver which it hag in 
common with the shell that ia perceived by means of the senses, 
which do not perceive the form peculiar to the shell ; and what 
the remembrance of silver does is to bring up to the mind the 
idea of mere silver, being as it is, devoid of any notion of 
s that/— this silver being unconnected with any definite point 
in space ; and there being a similarity between the perceived 
I shell and the remembered silver, as also between the perception 
and the remembrance and there being no apprehension of 
the difference between them,- — -the observer fads to discriminate 
and (being desirous of obtaining silver) moves up to the shell, 
and comes to form u notion of identity between the shell and 
the silver, in the form ' this is silver/ 

Reply : This is not right ; as there is no perception of non- 
discrimination either. It in the non -perception of the distinc- 
tion from silver in the shell, and not the perception of similarity, 
that serves to urge the seeker after silver to move towards the 
shell ; and what leads him to desist from it is the perception of 
the difference between the two. And as in accordance with your r 
view, there would be the perception of neither difference nor non- 
difference, he could not move either towards, or away from, the 
object before him ; and there would be ho particular reason for j 
his moving towards it. And thus there would be no co-exteo- ; 
giveness between the two, as there would be every likelihood of 
the non -perception of noe-diflerence, which would be a ground for 
the diversity of substrates. And then there would be no possi- \ 
hility of any such subsequent preclusive con ception as that 4 this 
is not silver/ aa the difference between the silver and the shell 
is not cognised ; nor is there any perception of absolute identity ! 
between them, which would be set aside by the preclusive 
l: conception. 
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Objection l " The negation is of the use of the shell as silver, 
a use that is made possible by the non-perception of the differ* 
euce between the two/' 

[Page 181] Reply: Not so ; because the non -usage of shell as 
silver would be possible also by reason of the non-perception of 
an Identity between them. Aw a matter of fact, we find that the 
seeker for silver is found to move towards the slid I ; and there 
is also the notion of the co-extensiveness (or, identity) between 
the two — In the form 1 this h silver there is also a negativing 
conviction to the effect that the thing cognised as f iMs 5 has not 
got the character of silver : and from this we infer that the 
notion of silver in the shell was brought about by the eye in 
contact with the shell, led to the mistake by a derangement in 
it, — helped also hy an impression of silver, and an apparent 
similarity between the shell and the silver. 

It has been argued ah >ve that the assertion of the i lea of 
silver having the shell for its substratum involves a self-con- 
tradiction. But there is not much in this argument; as it is 
the piece of shell, occupying a definite position and qualified by 
a certain degree of brightness, that appears as * this. 1 What is 
meant by a thing being the substratum of an idea is that it is 
that which will be acquired or rejected by the person having 
that idea, and this, in the case in question, is possible only in 
regard to the shell ; and as for one who, not perceiving the 
difference of the shell from silver, desires to use the former for 
the latter, ho too will admit of the existence of misconception ; 
as misconception is nothing else except the using of one thing 
us something which It is not. 

Then again, it has been urged that derangements only 
serve to deprive the organ of certain powers, But there is not 
much in this argument either; because we find that the 
humours of the body when affected by the disorders of wind, 
bile and phlegm, bring about fresh diseases. 
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As for the chance of all men knowing all things, this con- 
tingency is set aside by the restriction upon and limitation of 
the potentialities of derangements. 

Then again, the mere fact of u cognition not tallying with 
the object cannot make it absolutely untrustworthy and false ; 
as when we do not find its negativing cause in the shape of 
derangements, we conclude that there is no negativing cause ; 
and as a misconception is always followed by a negativing 
cause, the absence of the latter leads tis to conclude that the 
cognition is not a misconception, and to believe j.t to be true, 

If misconception be not admitted, then, how would you 
account for the cognition of two moons ? 

r% 1'bo Opponent ^ays; “In this cise what happens is that the 
hglitmyn (nun Uuf eye disarranged and diverted on account of 
fin' d hi n fin move out of it separately, and falling upon the moon, 
piMihi ’- iwn pchinpiioiiH ; and hence what we cognise is the 
qiifthi y of Dm turn ; i t i\ mi faivu two cognitions of the same 
moon, ami not Urn uiughi cognition of two 

Reply : 1 hm cannot bn ; because a property {duality) of 
the cognition could not bo perceived by means of the eye. If it 
be argued that f the quality of cognition perceived as belonging 
to the cognised object, can be ao perceived only by means of the 
organ that perceives the object/— then the existence of mis- 
conception becomes admitted ; as In that case the quality of 
one thing would be cognised as belonging to another ; and so we 
shall desist from further angering the learned $rotriya brah- 
manas (the Mimansakas, holding the opposite view). 

Some people (the Vcd&niis) hold that in the case in ques- 
tion, what is perceived, in the cognition of silver, is a real 
silver beyond the pale oi the physical; and on this ground 
they deny that there is any misconception. But for those people 
the cognition could not give rise to any activity ; as a super- 
physical object is never found to give rise „tp any effective 
action. 
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[Pajf6 1820 Text (88 ) : A nadJiyavasaya, 4 Indefinite or Indis- 
tinct, cognition \ also appears in regard to per* 
cepiible and inferable objects. As regards percep- 
tible objects, whether well-known or not, we find a 
mere idea appearing in the form ' what may 
this bef due either to the absent-mindedness of 
the observer , or to the fact of hh f desiring to know 
{further details) with regard to it ; and this idea 
is what wc call * indefinite cognition/ As 
for instance t a Vahika (an inhabitant of the 
Daksha country) has such a cognition with re- 
gard to the jack fruit In this case there appear 
definite cognitions with regard to the fact of the 
object being — (I) an entity , (?) a substance, 
{8} a modification of Earth, ( j) a tree , (5) having 
a distinct colour, (6) and branches . As for the 
generic character of the ‘jack fruit, 3 that too-in- 
cluding all jack fruit trees, and excluding the 
mango and other trees, is distinctly perceptible; 
butfiiyjs only the particular name 1 jack fruit ’ 
wt bright not duly recognised, in the absence of a 
teaeing# to that effect (from an older person ) m As 
regagqfi inferable objects ? the inhabitants of the 
* Narffida 1 continents on seeing the dewlap, have 
an indefinite cognition as to what/the animal 
having the dewlap may be. 


inunentftry. 

The word * also ; is raej^t to indicate that like Misconcep- 
tion, Indefinite Cognition ab^appears with regard to both kinds 
of objects. And the word ' *&mt’ means that we shall deal 
with inferable objects m dm course, and we are considering 
perceptible objects for the present. With regard to objects &c< f 
cfec.*— the fi well-known objects, 3 are those that are known from 
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beforehand. With regard to such object we find that, on account 
either of absem -minded ness, or a desire for farther knowledge, 
the observer has the idea f what may this be?* §> g, t when s 
wall-known king has passed by the road, one has not been able , 
to observe him, has only an indefinite cognition that * somebody 
has passed by this way/ not knowing the character of the parti- 
cular person* As regards objects ths^t are not well-known, 
Indefinite Cognitions appears on account of ignorance ; e. g ,, an 
inhabitant of the Daksha country has mo definite idea of the 
1 jackfruifc tree/ He has many definite cognitions with regard 
to it, — such as (1) 6 this exists ? (2) 4 this is a substance/ (3) f this 
iu a modification of earth/ (4) ‘ this is a tree/ (5) 4 this has such 
'' d - ji i f ■, and (0) 'this has branches/ The generic character of 
’ j;ink fruit ’ itU> let perceives in the abstract (indeterminately) ; 
ii, ci utily t Im (ml itf its bearing the name of 45 jack fruit * that 
b* 1 dnofi luiiiw, until some one mentions it to him; he has 
only tliir ub a that it must have a name. And this cognition, 
chiviud oJ Mi>i nh'14 of thu particular name, is what we call, ( inde- 
finite Cognition/ 

[Page 183 ] As regards inferable objects, it often happens that 
an inhabitant of the Narikela continent — where there are do 
cows,^ who does not known what a *cow \ is, having gone to 
another continent, sees the dewlap, and having inferred from cer- 
tain circumstances that the mass before him is an animal? has no 
definite idea as to the particular class or species to which it be- 
longs, and the only idea that he has is the indistinct one — 

* ^is is some sort of an animal 1 ; and this is f ‘ anadhyavoMyaf 
4 indistinct cognition?' which expression denotes the n^ae&on or 
absence of definite distinct cognition , 

Objection : “ This idea being indefinite is none other than 
Doubt/* 

Reply : Not so ; because the origin as well as the form 
of an Indistinct Cognition differs entirely from that of Doubt, ; 
Then again, we havo Heen that a doubt arises from the remem- 
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braaoe of the peculiar characters of the two objects ; while there 
* aooe sac Aja the case of ■ ‘ Indistinct cognition,’ which often 
arioes rom mere absence of a distinct cognition of pesu- 
. . . 6S ’ aDf ^ fondly. Doubt wavers between the two extremes, 

quo nog sometimes the one and sometimes the other, which is 
D0 e Gase indistinct cognition. Nor is tins tatter Vidyd: 
a as much as it is not found to give rise to any activity. 


M {97) *' When Me sense-organs have ceased to fum- 
hon, and the mind has retired then there come 
I about certain mental cognisings through the 

sense-organs; and it is these that constitute 
“ I>ream Cognition. " 

Bdngs tired by their exertions daring the day 
caused by their conscious bodily actions, retire 
at night with a view either to rest or to enable 
then food to be digested; and then the connection 
of the self and the internal organ, brought about 
by an effort due to the force of certain unseen 
agencies, causes certain functionings in the 
mind ; and then the mind retires peacefully into 
t/w heart which is the organless region of the 
self ; and then it is said to have “ retired. ” The 
\ mind kavin 9 tins "retired,” the organs ’of the . 

i man cease to function. In this state the pro- 

cesses of inbreathings and outbreatBngs going 
on profusely, from suck causes as, ( 1 ) “ sleep " j 
^which is the name of a particular state of eon- 
tact of the self with ike mind and (B) impressions 
of previous cognitions,— there appears, through 
the sense-organs, a dream-cognition ; resembling 
direct seme-cognition, with regard to objects that 
j. have no real existence. 
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[Page 1841 T. his dream cognition is of three kinds : ( 1 ) Due 
io the strength of impressions left by previous 
cognitions, (2) Due to the disorders of bodily 
humours, and (3) Due to unseen forces. 

(I) As for that due to the strength of impressions, it 
often happens that when a man, having a strong 
desire for something and thinking constantly 
of that thing; goes off to sleep, that same series 
of thoughts andSnental images appear again in 
the form of sense-cognition. 

(£) regards that due to the disorders of bodily 
humours, we find that a man in whose C&nMitd- 
tion f wind is the predominating humour, or in 
whose body wind has become disordered , he often \ 
* wr,ii (* n a dream) that he is flying in the sky, 
i t ml hi forth. Similarly a man whose eonstitu- 
l uni ahoundH inlrile, or whose bite is disordered 
flefs an ij he wmr ntltmng into the fire, and sees 
mounta ins of gold and suoh other things. A nd 
one in whom phlegm predomhudtiB or is deranged, 
sees such things as crossing ? r ivers and oceans, 
and mountains of snovj and so forth. 

(3) Thai due to unseen forces: Very often there appear 

in dreams certain cognitions — - of otyects previ- \ 
ously perceived and also those never perceived 
before r those known as well as those that are not 
known; and among these there are some, such as 
the riding on an elepnani, the obtaining of an \ 
umbrella and such other things — which betoken I 
the coming of some iking desirable ; and these ; 
proceed from previous impressions and Dharma. -j* 
0/ the opposite kinds are the rubbing of oil mid the 
riding of asses anf? camels <&cg and these pro- 
ceed from previous impressions and Adharma 
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Those however that pertain to things absolutely 
unknown, proceed wholly from unseen forms * 

As for “ dream-end }> cognition 5 though this also 
appears in one whose sense-organs are inopera- 
tive, yet, in as much as in this we have the re- 
calling of a past cognition , it is only a form 
of il remembrance ” 

These then are the four kinds of Avidyi l. (ix 2, 2-8*) 

Commentary- 

The author proceeds to describe dream-cognition. The 
sense-organs are said to £ ' cease to function * when they are 
not in contact with and apprehending their respective objects* 
u Prodinamanaska , 11 — * f the mind retired 11 — means that the mind 
has fully retired within itself* The man in this condition has 
through his senses, a certain cognition, which is independent of 
his previous cognitions (and hence not a mere remembrance) , 
and of a definite character (hence not of the nature of nirvi- 
ialpaka cognition) ; and this is 1 mental/ proceeding from the 
mind alone; and this cognition is what is called ‘ f dream * ,J 

He proceeds to show how the mind of man retires, and 
how the sense-organs cease to function ; The man during the 
day carries on many such bodily actions as going about from 
place to place ; and being tired by these be retires at night, 
with a view to rest from the fatigue, or for the purpose of 
the proper digestion of the foods and drinks he has taken, 
and the effort caused by unseen forces, affecting the contact 
of the mind and the self, brings about a series of actions in 
the mfe&d ; and on account of this, the mind rests unmoving 
within the heart, which is the region of the self devoid of the 
external organs of perception ; and it is during this condition 
that the man is said to be u pralinamana&kaf ‘ with his 
mind retired*’ 1 When the mind has thus retired, the sense- 
organs cease to operate; for the simple reason that unless 
guided by the inner organ (mind,) these organs cannot appre- 
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head their objects. During this 'retired 5 state of the mind 
the process of the inner and outer breathings going on,— from 
such causes as sleep, which it a particular state of contact of the 
mind aod self, and impressions of things perceived before, there 
proceeds a dream cognition, whish resaembles direct sense- 
cognition with reference to objects that do not exist : — that is 
to say r those that do not exist at that particular time and place* 

He proceeds to show how Dream Cognition is of three 
kinds 

(1) That which is due io the strength of impressions. 
When a man who is in love with a woman, or when, he is 
wiy angry with his enemy, thinks constantly of his beloved 
tyt 11 1:3 n,l, - m y> wid while thus thinking goes to sleep, then the 

f d timuglrtn or mental images appear, by the strength 

nl ltj,r 1J, T" toft mi hin mind, in the form of the direct 

ifftiih* QOjpttlOQ Of Homti thing directly in contact with his 
orgftafl of porcoritioin 

(2) Tl to * hutnourN of fclm body * urn wrmn, flesh, fat, marrow 
bone and semen; ami these are called 1 dhatu * because they 
hold or support the body {dhdrawU) ; and when these are de- 
ranged by disorders of wind, bile arid phlegm, then there 
appear certain misconceptions* To explain — a man in whose 
constitution wind is the .predominating factor, or one io whom 
wind has been much disordered by some cause or other, 
perceives as if he were floating in the sky or running about here 
and there. One who is of a bilious temperament} or one in whom 
bile has been developed abnormally, perceives as if he were 
entering into fire, and sees such things as mountains and orbs of 
gold, the solar dise, and so forth* One of phlegmatic tem- 
perament, or with his phlegm disordered, feels as if he were 
crossing rivers and oceans, and seeing mountains of snow &e, 

(3) Then, there are certain things which are not known to 
others; other things which the person himself has never 
perceived, and which are not known to others ; of this kind are 
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such things as the rid lag of the elephants, seeing of umbrella and 
the like, a vision of which presage something good ; and the 
dream of these is brough t about by impr essions and dharm®. 
That which is of the contrary character, — i. e, which forebodes 
evil — such /.i as the rubbing of oil, the riding of asses and 
camels &c;— are produced by impressions and adharma. Where- 
as with regard to such things as are wholly unknown . to the man 
himself as well as to others, — such f. I as the eating ef the sun 
and the moon and the like — these ideas are produced by un- 
seen forces alone ; as with regard to such things there can be no 
impressions. 

Though all dream cognition, proceeding either from the 
strength of impressions, or from the disorders of humours, or 
from unseen forces, consists of the false imposition of external 
form upon something that is wholly internal, -^and as such, 
being the cognition of some thing as what it is not, it is only a 
particular kind of misconception, — yet as it.occurs only during a 
particular condition of the body, it is classed separately. 

It often happens that a man recalls in dream what he has 
been dreaming of,^in the form. £ I have been dreaming of 
such and £tich a thing * and this being the 4 end 1 of the 
preceding 1 dream,’ is called 4 dream-end ' cognition : and as 
this also appears in one whose sense-organs have ceased 
so function, people might take this also as "dream cognition ' 
proper ; hence with a view to set aside this doubt, the author 
adds that though this cognition also appears when ,the sense- 
organs are not functioning, yet, being only the recalling of a 
preflfbus cognition, it is of the nature of 4 remembrance/ 

He sums up the whole by saymg^JFfttfse are the four 
hinds of Avidyd, 

[page 1883 Tfflt ( 98 ) : ahois of four hinds: (1) 

Directly $$n$mus t Infermtwl, ($) Recollec- 
ts, iye and (4) Superhuman (III-L-S ■ IX-ii- 1,6,23). 
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Commentary. 

The author proceeds to classify Vidya, * Knowledge/ Not 
only Ignorance, but Knowledge also is of four kinds. He men- 
fckms ! direct sensuous ’ knowledge first, because it is the cause 
of 1 inferential 1 knowledge which comes after it ; then he men- 
tions < recollect! ve 1 knowledge, because we have remembrances 
of Duly such things as have been preview ly known either by 
the senses or by Inference. The "superhuman ’ knowledge is 
mentioned at the end of the ordinary forms of knowledge, 
because it belongs only to superhuman beings. 

Text (09): Of these, that which proceeds from the sense- 
organs is 1 directly sensuous, 7 The sense-organs 
aix six— the nose, the tongue t the eye , the shin, the 
car and the mind 

This knowledge appears with regard to substance and 
the other allegories. As regards substance, it 
apfuarH with reference to three forms of it, in the 
j; urn form ; and proceeds from such causes as the 
t AiHiemn of many purls, th e appeal a nee of mani- 
fested colour , itud the preHence of the contact of 
four things , aided by such auxiliaries as dharma 
und the l the; in this the knowledge is in the cha- 
racter of * mere perception of form / From the 
contact of the mind as qualified by (1) generali- 
ties, (2) spedalitm } (3) substances, (1) qualities 
and (5) action , — there proceeds a 'directly sen- 
suous' knowledge,— f if in ike form , 'the (l) 
existing; (2) substance, (3) earthy cow, (4j white 
and with horns , (5) is moving! 

With regard to colour , taste, odour f and touch the 
sensuous knowledge is brought about by means 
particular sense-organs, and proceeds from suck 
causes as— their inherence in composite sub- 
stances, peculiarities in the qualities themselves 
and the contact with the substrates of these quali- 
ties* The knowledge of sound proceeds from 
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threefold contact ; and inhering in the ear, it is 
known hy the ear alone , If umber, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjunction , Disjunction, Dis- 
tance, Proximity, Viscidity , Fluidity, Velocity 
and Action are perceived by the eye and the 
skin, through their inherence in perceptible 
substances. Intellect, Pleasure, Pain r Desire, 
Aversion and Effort are perceived by the contact 
of both mind and self ■ Bhdvaiva ( the character 
of ‘being'), gunatva (the character ‘quality’) 
karma (the character of £ action ’) and others — 
when inhering in cognisable substrates — are per* 
ceived by means of those sense-organs that perceive 
their substrates. This is the case with our ordi- 
na?y 1 sensuous’ knowledge , 

As for persons unlike ourselves — e. g. yogis in the 
estatic condition — there appear precisely true 
cognitions of the real forms of such things as 
their own self as welt as the selves of others r 
dka$a, space, time, atoms, wind, mind, — the quali- 
ties, actions , generalities and individualities in- 
hering in these , — and inherence ; and the cogni- 
tion of these is brought about by the m ind as aided 
by properties or faculties horn of yoga. In the 
case of Yogis out of ike ecstastu condition , direct 
sensuous knowledge appears with regard to sub- 
tile, hidden and distant objects, by means of the 
mind through fourfold contact, by the force of 
faculties born of Yoga. 

With regard to generalities and individualities, the only 
means if direct sensuous knowledge is the per- 
ception or cognition of the mere form ; the cognis - 
ables are substance and other categories ; the 
cogniser is the self ; and ike cognition is the 
knowledge of substance, etc . 
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In the appearance of the cognition of generalities and 
tnatvidualiPes , the means of direct sensuous cog- 
nition consists in mere ‘ dloeana r (contact of the 
sense-organ and the object ) ; for this there is no 
other ineans of Itfiowledge ; as it is not in the 
form of resuHant cognition. 

Or, the means of direct sensuous cognitimi may be defin- 
ed as any and every true and undehnable cogni- 
tion of all objects, following from fourfold coni act; 
substance and other categories are the eognisahles ; 
the self is the cogniser ; and the recognition of the 
good pleasant), bad (unpleasant) and indifferent 
character (of the things perceived) is the cognition. 
Commentary, 

rhv aufclmr propel to explain the definition of ‘ sensuous 
pni'Ct'pliion Tli" moruiinfc of the definition is that, that which 
in piitiJuntui ,di*r mushing t ho ioose-orgiinQ in 1 sensuous pep 
cep ton , tlitj |>MuJiL«ir dhnracfcvr of i(,h catmo also nerves to 
dilforentiftte ft thing fra m i obhur lioiftogonoous and heterogeneous 
things ; and as such sorvea m it.H definition, For instance, the 
fact of being produced out of. the barley-seed serves m a dufmi- 
tionof the barley-sprout ; by which reason too this latter name 
ie given to it* 

Objection ; In as ranch as pleasure, pain and impressions 
are also produced by the sense-organs, this also would be a sen- 
suous perception' (according to the definition given)/' 

limply : Not so; because the definition occurs in the 
section on ‘Buddhi’; and is thereby so qualified as not to 
extend to pleasure, &a That is to say, the sense of the defini- 
tion is that that 1 cognition 1 which appears after contact with 
sense-organs is 4 sensuous perception/ And it is a well-known 
fact that pleasure &c., have not the nature of * cognition f ; and 
as such, how could the definition apply to these t 

Objection : “ If such be the case, then there could be no 
‘ pramemya * ■ evidential authority/ or * character of means of 
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knowledge/ in the contact (of the sense-organs). 

Reply \ True; such a character is not shown by the 
sentence under consideration ; but as a matter of fact such 
character of the contact is realty meant ; as the word 'pramwm* 
is interpreted as praniiti-karana, 1 the instrument or means of 
true knowledge, and certainly the contact is such a means. 

As for Doubt and Misconception, these are excluded by 
the very fact of the section being one of f fitlya, * (while Doubt 
and Misconception are forms of Avidyaf 

The declaration, * that that which is born of the contact 
with the sense-organs is sensuous perception/ might lead some 
j to think that it is only the congition born of the external 

organs that is such a perception ; as it is only these organa 
that are ordinaril/ known as * sense-organs and with a view 
to guard against 4his the author has repeated the word f aksham’ 
which is thus made to include all sense-organs* internal as well 
as external* 

The compound in the word 1 pratyakska * is in accordance 
with the sutm ' kugatiprddayah ’ (Panirn I Mi-18); and the 
word literacy meaning < praiigatam uksham * ( f that which has 
approached the sense-organs y ) the word becomes an adjective, 
and as such its gender is regulated by the gender of the noun 
it qualifies,— and we have such expressions m * pratyaksham 
jnanam ' (neuter), c pratyakska buddkih* (feminine), and 
* pratyakshah pmtyayak ' (masculine)* 

In as much as the word 1 akska’ is known to have many 
meanings, the author proceeds to specify the meaning desired 
to be conveyed in the present context The vjord 1 aksha i here 
i$ used in the sense of Indriyci t * sense - orga ns/ 

The Sankhyajr speak of eleven sense-organs ; and with a 
view to deny thi^f the author r names six only— Nose, Tongue, 
Eye, Skin, Ear and Mind 1 — by which they mean to exclude the 
other five mentioned by the Sinkhyas, 
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The assertion that, fi cognition born of the sense-organs 
is seramotts ’—would bring Remembrance also under the category 
of * sensuous knowledge 1 ; hence with a view to show that this 
latter has no real object extant at the time, the author points 
out the object pf * sensuous knowledge/ It is only with regard : 
to substance, &C., that we have sensuous knowledge ; that 
is to say, it appears only with regard to substances, qualities, 
actions and generalities, and never with regard to Individualities 
and Inherences. Among these too, inasmuch as Substance is 
the most important, be proceeds to describe the process by 
which sensuous knowledge is produced with regard to it — In 
regard to substance &c . The word f idvat ' is meant to denote ■ 
scqmnce Ho explains the reasons whereby sensuous knowledge 
Vi produced with regard to gross substances, in the forms of 
!£.u th. Water niid Fire : (I) E anekadravyavattva which means 
rbii fan being a composite of many ‘particle, (2) the appear- 
nut™ m maiiifoatiitioh of colour — such appearance being a pro- 
perty of colour, the almcmm of which makes the fire or light in 
the water imperceptible ; (3) the presence of contact of four 
things — viz : (a) that of the self with the mind, (b) of the mind 
with the sense-organ, and (c) that of the organ with the object 
perceived. When all these causes are present ; and there is 
present also the proper auxiliary in the form of dharma, 
adkarma and particular points of time and space, then alone j 
sensuous knowledge is possible. In a&mueh as there is no per- 
ceptibility in the atom and the diad, we have the qualification 
* gross/ The £ fact of being a composite of many parts’ is a 
cwse of perceptibility, because the presence of large number 
of component particles, as also the excellence or otherwise 
of these particles, serve, to bring about distinctness or indistinct- 
ness and largeness or smallness of the composite whole Even 
when there is grossness and the presence of many component 
particles, in Air, yet this 1 $ not perceptible ; and this is due 
to the absence of manifested colour in it, whereby the presence 
of manifested colour ih also regarded as a cause of perceptibility. 
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Inasmuch as all cognition is the cause of some sort of plea- 
sure or pain, and is found to appear at definite places and times, 
it is regarded as brought about by peculiarities of dharma^ 
adharma , time and space. In the absence of the contact of the 
self with the mind, of that of the mind with the sense-organ, 
and of that of the sense-organ with the object, we have no sen- 
suous perception: hence the contact of these four is regarded 
as the cause of such perception. 

Objection : “If the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object be the cause of perception, then, like Generalities, In- 
iudivduaiities also would have to be perceptible, and that 
would make Doubt and Misconception impossible,” 

Reply ; Not so ; as it is not absolutely necessary* That is 
to say, the Generality consisting of many Individual objects, is 
perceived merely by the contact of hs substratum with the 
eye ^ as for the Individuality on the other baud, inasmuch as 
its extent is very small, it stands in need of the contact of its 
substrate and its many parts, with the eye as a whole and the 
several parts of the Eye ; hence it is not absolutely necessary for 
the perception of Generality to bo accompanied by the percep- 
tion of Individuality : specially as the accessories vary in the two 
cases. It is for this same reason that there is only an indistinct 
perception of objects at a distance, — the reason for this being the 
fact that the pans of the outgoing rays of light from the eye 
got diffused m the intervening space, and hence fail to get at 
the object in the proper manner. 

In connection with sensuous knowledge, some people 
hold the following view : " The savikalpaka or ' determinate * 
is the only sensuous know lege ; because a thing is capable of 
being used only when it is in the character of action (and this 
can pertain only^o objects of determinate cognition) ; and even 
animals who are devoid any comprehension of the meanings 
of words, turn to action only after they have a distinct deter- 
minate cognition.* 
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Against this view, the author says — The perception of the 
mere form etc.. That is to say, there is aim pi© perception, devoid 
of qualifications, of the form of the thing. If the indeterminate 
cognition of the form of the thing be not admitted, then, in- 
asmuch as in that case there ^vould be no remembrance of the 
word denoting it, there could not he a determinate cognition 
either. Hence one who would wish for determinate cognition 
must admit of inde terminate cognition also. 

This indeterminate cognition does not pertain to the 
Generality only j because the factor of distinctness or difference 
or peculiarity, also enters into that cognition. Nor does it 
pertain to the m to ‘ specific individuality 1 of the thing (as 
bill) by tho Ml \i(ldha)) as the factor of generality is also pre- 

Ul [ 1 ■ ' ut 1 because it is distinctly recalled on the sub- 
fta l Mai ‘ J uin«m uf another individual of the same class. As 
(t toaUftr of 1 tri if, jmriunfl to the Generality as well as to the 
hi'tivi In ihi • though it M tnin that there arc no distil net qg- 
tionri tnti’h u i Mlis sn Urn Ummmlifcy and that the Individuality’, 
yet thvi is duo to the tftb*u.nino # at tlm tnno of the perception, of 
another object of tho same chisi. It is only when 0110 thing 
is cognised as having the same general character aj another that 
we have an idea of 1 Generality* as distinct from the Indivi- 
duals ; and when one thing is cognised as having a character 
different from that of a not er that there is a distinct cognition 
of the ‘Individuality/ the indeterminate stage of the 
cognition of an object, r ? t. re is no cognition of another 
object, there is no ea oition either of 
property belonging to ^natality, — or of exclusiveness —* the 

property belonging to Individuality ; and as these properties 
are not cognition, there are no distinct notions of Generality 
and Individuality. As for the cognition of the form of the thing 
however, this is present j as the cognition of mere form is not 
dependent on any other property, etc. It is for this reason that 
an indeterminate cognition is not cognisant of the qualificatory 
relationship among the Generality, the Individuality and the 
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specific individuality of an object ; as tbe cognition of this re- 
lationship is always preceded by the cognition of distinction 
among these three factors, which is absent in Indeterminate 
cognition* It is after this cognition that there appears tbe de- 
terminate congnition which is cognisant of the generic and 
[ individual character of objects; because when a man, at the time 
of cognising an object, recalls another object, he has distinct 
cognitions of the fact of tbe former being in certain respects 
inclusive (agreeing with ami similar to), and in others exclusive 
of (dissimilar fco^ the skid latter object ; and it isionly then that 
there appear the notions of Generality and Individuality* 

The Rauddhas put forward tbe following argument : “ It is 
only the indeterminate cognition which is unmis taken with 
regard to its object, having its cognizance invariably in keeping 
with the £ specific individuality of things* And for this reason 
that alone, and not determinate cognition, can be regarded as 
'sensuous knowledge* ; because determinate cognition has its 
appearance, dependent upon dispositions and tendencies (of the 
observer) ; and having its cognisance not always in keeping 
with the objects, is mistaken with regard to its object ; as m 
the case of f tufts of hair * (seen when the eye is closed >/’ 

With a vipw to refute this view of the Bauddkas , the 
author lays down the fact of the character of £ sensuous 
knowledge* belonging to ‘deter minatm cognition 1 1 &l$o~sa manyas 
etc, ft proceeds from that contact of the self aud the mind 
which w dependent upon, and conditioned, by such qualifications 
as those of Generality, Individuality, Substance, Quality and 
Action* The cognition that f the substance is/ is qualified by 
generality ; that 'it is earth, 7 is also qualified by the generality 
1 earth; that £ it has horns 7 is qualified by substance; that f it is 
a white cow 1 is qualified by Quality; that f it is moving 1 is 
i qualified by Action, — and every one of these is a * sensuous 
1 cognition/ The ‘ contact of the self and the mimT being al- 
ready include in the c contact of four/ the repitition of it is 
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with a view to show that what is spoken of bow {£; e. r deter- 
minate cognition) is something different from indeterminate 
cognition* How can you assert that determinate cognition m 
not a right form of knowing an object, in face of the fact that 
wbafc is cognised by -the cognition / this is ajar 7 is a distinctly 
definite object with a peculiar neck and so forth ? 

Objection: w Vikalpa, * definiteness 3 or Qualification, 7 is 
a coguition or ideation born of nothing ; and hence the definite 
Or determinate cognition of an object cannot but be mistaken 
M bsen well said — £ definiteness consists of the manifesta- 
tion of nothing, and as such not keeping with the real state of 
Umurn it only a case of misconception*” 

ftepty It m not so ; because in actual action, the cognition 
h f -mi l (ir In. qititc m k coping with the real state of things. 

Objrelufrt " Wlml. realty happens is that the de&niteness 
* n h'>i n it iibudi vr|i imi |aud not directly of tbe object) ; and 
iinpi iron. i/ On rtihlmit r in tin- form of tho object, rt hides from 
view the diilhrmnuT huiw<am tin- 1 upwitio individuality J of the , 
object and its mere Horn bianco ; tomb to ninko tin: man turn to- 
wards the point of space occupied by the 'specific individuality/- 
and also brings about an agreement (between the cognition and 
the real state of things) : just as the brightness of the gem does 
with regard to the gem ; and the real object is got at by reason 
of the indirect relationship or concomitance (between the sem- 
Nance and the object, through the specific indimdualUyy 

Reply : If definiteness did not touch (pertain to) the real ob- 
ject, then how could it ever impose its own semblance in the 
form of the object ? As until the rays of the sun emanating 
from sandy surface is seen we donot cognise the resemblance of 
water imposed upon it.” 

Objection : u The definiteness follows upon the wake of sea- 
sumis cognition, and taking up the function of the instru- 
ment tends to make manifest, or cognised, the object capable ■ 
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1 of some effective action ; if it were not- so, one desiring some 
effective action couid not be brought to act by definite cog- 
| nition , as has been declared — ' from the definiteness too the 
I action is towards the object.” 

j ^ Reply . If such be the case then definiteness becomes a 
right form of cognising the object ; as it is found to give rise, 
with regard to the object, a cognition in keeping with the 
| real state of things. 

I [Page 191. j Objection : “That point of time which is perceiv- 
I ed by means of sensuous cognition is not cognised by the definite 
I cognition; and that which is perceived by the definite cognition 
is not got at by the subsequent activity (of tbe observer); and 
| thus there is no agreement in regard to the point of time; as all 
I the factors concerned have only momentary existence (like all 
things). So what wo mean is that the point of time that all 
| perceived by the definite cognition is similar to' that per- 
ceived by means of sensuous cognition; and that which is' 
got at by means of subsequent activity is similar to that 
cognised by definite cognition; and thus the agreement is 
mere y with regard to the exclusion of contraries, without any re- 
gard to the differences of points of time. And in this, as the 

, 6 mte COgmtlori wou *^ onl y be cognising what has already 
een perviously cognised by sensuous cognition, — it cannot be 
regarded as a right form of cognition ; as for the definite 
cognition born of an inferential mark, however, it is regarded 
as a right form of cognition, because 0 f the fact that it cognises, 
or comprehends,, the specific individuality of a fresh object 
not already cognised by any other means of cognition.” 

Reply : There is not much in all this argumentation. 
As what is cognised by means of sensuous cognition is neither 
the exclusion of the contrary of the moment of time, nor its 
negative form m general imposed with regard to the exclu- 
sion of other things, which exclusion too is of a negative 
’ ° aracter : w ° at 18 actually cognised is something having the 
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character of the cause (towards effective action) ; "and that 
which is a mere negative entity is wholly devoid of all 

obS?f aCfct0D ‘ AS f ° r th ® P ° iafc of time ifcseIf > »* is the 
hjecfc of sensuous cognition, as it is a real entity ; being quite 

capable of effective action; and it has been said that this 

point ot time does not , fall in with the time of the definite 

cognition. Under the circumstances, how can the Sensuous 

oguitiou and the Definite Cognition be regarded as having one 

and the same object? (and hence the latter cannot be said 

to have an object that has been already cognised). Or, we may 

f ( r th ® sake of argument) that both these cognitions 

111,1 . the same ob i eet i in the form of something 

•wTiJTt ' ' f0im ' Which iscapable of beiu s in keeping 
11 M " W, 'T 11 ’" 1 ' activity of the cogniser. .Even then the 

*'gtnth(m cannot lose its character of being a right 

I:;" - >‘ko a*** cognitLzi 

' ' 1,1 "* cognitions, in (he matter of its own 

o ijn- b.«s,uiih» it is capable cif leading the cog- 

tin -, >rm n ^” Ul(), ‘ b “"’"imd to Definite Oogni- 

. J 1 ' ‘ J L<1 IWue ° ther 111,1,1 ‘ Sonsuoaa' in its character ■ 

markTnS "T'l “ ^ ^ * 8 that of ^ 

so toith ; and also because it is found to follow al- 
vva>s upon the contact of the sense-organ and the object! It 
is true that though born directly of the object, it does not, like 
indeterminate cognition, follow immediately after the contact 
of the sense-organ with it ; but that is due to the fact of the 

wZr U ;T re ™ mbei ' i,, §’ aUh ^ moment, the expressive word ■ 
denotmg the object), which is a necessary aid to the object and 

the sense-organ (tn the bringing about of definite cognitions). 

Objection-. “ The definite cognition, follow ng a3 it does 
upon tbe remembrance (of the expressive word) cannot but 
e regarded as born of the remembrance, and not of the object 
and the sense-organ ; as between these two and the cognia 
there is the intervening factor of the remembrance. ” 

~ — —■ 
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Reply ■ Wall sir,, does au auxiliary hide away the. poten- 
tiality of an object ? If it does so, then what have you to 
say to. the case of the seed being productive of the sprout, 
when the seed will -have its potentiality hidden away by the 
auxiliaries, earth and water ? 

Objection : “ In what way does the remembrance of the 
word help the object and the sense-organ, that it could be : 

regarded as their aid or auxiliary ?" 

Reply: Just as the definite cognition needs, for its pro- 
duction, the contact of the object and the sense-organ, 
so also does it need the said remembrance; and hence ! 
the help that is givecN by this remembrance to the object 
and the sense-organ is only this, that while these tatter are 
not by themselves capable of bringing about the effect (in the 
shape of Definite Cognition), they become so capable when I 
they obtain the aid. of the remembrance. The view, that 
those things that do not add something to the form, of the 
thing cannot be regarded as ‘ auxiliaries,’ we have refuted while 
refuting the theory of the momentary character of all things 

(see. above).. 

Objection : “ Sensuous cognition is devoid of kalpand, 

(‘ definiteness ' or 1 determinateness,’ verbal or objective) ; arid 
the cognition of definiteness is determinate ; and as such this 
cannot bo a right form of knowing things. 

Question : What is this ‘ kalpana ’? 

ii There are two kinds of kalpana cognising the qualified 
object • (I) Verbal, consisting of the connecting of the object 
with a word, and (ll). objective, consisting of the connecting 
of the object with (other) objects. 

Reply : This, is not right ; as the theory does not 
' stand the test of an examination of its alternative forms. For 
instance a# for the cognition connecting with words, («) does 
: Jtis connect the word with the object? (6) or does it itself 
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become connected with the object? If the former, then, too, 
we ask — (1) does it reduce the object to the character of 
the word ■ (2) or does it cognise the object as tainted by the 
form of the word ? (3) or does it call the object by name of 
the word ? 

[Page 192 ] The first of these is not possible ; because in 
Determinate cognition also the object appears exactly in the 
same form as io Indeterminate cognition ; and also because it is 
fmiud to accomplish an effective action (which could uot be done 
by a mere word). If it were not so, then there could not be a 
airmilijuiooiis activity, with regard to it, of the person knowing 
Mu nji .-miog of the word and another who does not know it. 

hi the Case of {2} it is not right to assert that the Deter* 
rum iir fruition cognises the object as tainted by the form of 
Mu* word ; bftcatiKii auoh is not found to be the case ; as what 
^ ni iUy hujijsr rniit that whon the object has been comprehend* 

■ '* by on firm of ilm I iulej,ni initiate Cognition, the previously 
k nH-vr( word dormtiiig that object is remembered at the sight of 
lS,rj t (in the form ol the object) ; and the well-known 

word bmng mmeiiihored i[imliffort the object with regard to its 
own denotation ; ami it is not that the object is cognised as 
tainted by the form of the word, in the same manner as the 
roek-erystal is tainted with the blue colour (of the object placed 
near it) ; because the word is not visible; and it is the object 
only that is cognised as ' such and such a thing J (by name); just 
as in the ease of I ode terminate Cognition, Nor is it that when 
the expressive word is remembered, there is any barm done to 
the form of the thing denoted by it; and hence the contact 
of the object and the sense-organ being present, the mere re- 
membrance of the name cannot deprive the cognition of its 
* sensuous p character ; as has been well said : ‘the name, even 
though remem bered, does not set aside the sensuous ness of the 
object to which the name belongs; because the name is abso* 
lately indifferent, and not capable of concealing the form or 
character of an object/ 
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(3) Nor can we believe that the cognition names or men- 
tions the object as connectesl with the word. Because it is 
the intelligent Self which, through its power of recalling im- 
pressions, remembers the expressive word he had come to 
know at the time of the convention determining its meaning ; 
and then names or speaks of the object by means of that word — 
e. g„ ■' this 13 a jar,' this cannot be done by the Cognition which, 
being unintelligent, is devoid of the faculty of recalling im- 
pressions. Hence it is proved that the Cognition cannot con- 
nect the object with the word. 

(b) Nor does the object by itself become connected with 
the word ; because the Cognition a* well as the form that is 
inseparable from it, being momentary, is each independent 
by itself ; and hence no word being capable of belonging to a 
number of these in common, they are incapable of any con- 
vention ; and hence they cannot become connected with 
words ; and also because the word which denotes the object can- 
not be used to speak of either the object or the cognition of that 
object which is something wholly different from, the object. 

Objection : “ Determinate cognition has its object such as 1 
is connected with words. And the object becoming connected 
with the word comes to be spoken of by means of that word ; 
and it is with reference to this that we have the conventional 
denotation of the word, This convention too pertains to that 
which is non-momentary in its character, and is common 
among many thirds ; and neither the ‘specific individuality,' 
nur tlie cognition of the specific individuality, nor the form of 
t,!m cognition, is either common or non- momentary. As for 

the externality of the form of cognition, that too is something 

distinct from the form of the cognition, and is something 
wholly uncommon or* specific. Then as for Generality, there 
is no such real entity ; as that has been shown to be incapable 
of Standing $ie test of examination. Consequently, there 
bein- no comprehension of difference amoDg the particular 
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forms of the cognition, each of which In its externa! character is 
imposed upon it by the determinate cognitions, and singleness 
also being imposed upon it through the exclusion of all that is 
other than that cognition, — there follows the convention with 
regard to the word. This being proved by proper evidence 
cannot he denied. Thus then, the determinate cognition, 
functioning towards the unreal object connected with the 
word, brings about the cognizance of an object that has no 
existence; and this is what is meant by 'kilpan&or ‘ jnanaj 
‘ cognition,' As has been well said : ‘In any kalpanfl* the form, 
that appears as one, coming as- it were from elsewhere, and 

being > ‘thing excluded from other things, — has. no real 

t'iri.-i"'.' (or existence): because it does not form a factor in 
•’.i t 11 u) ( im- iriiunhi > cognition. ” 

Pair* IHS I hVpta/ I f the nature of halpana lies in -the com- 
'imnofehing qualified by the generality, there 
* i! tUlHy an generality by itself, — then it would 
in ’*>>i milling having for it« object that which has no 
tixititrmnc ; fetid tint in i.ltn fmmpn'hondlng of something con- 
nected with word, UiuImI’ Lins (urcit mstanotiti, if we succeed 
in. proving the existence of generality, then, even though 
Determinate Cognition might be comprehensive of objects 
connected with words, it could no* but be regarded as ‘Sensuous/ 
inasmuch as it is produced by the contact of the object 
with the sense-organ ; specially as that which contains a direct 
and distinct manifestation is * Sensuous/ — as we find in the case 
of Indeterminate Cognition; and Determinate Cognition is 
one that contains a direct and distinct manifestation. Cognitions 
are indirect whenever they are not produced by the contact of 
the object with the sense-organs ; as we find in the case of infer- 
ential cognition ; and the fact of being produced by such contact 
of the object with the sense-organ, which is the contradictory 
of the fact of not being produced by such contact, is distinctly 
cognisable in Indeterminate Cognition; and hence your theory 
would involve the * contradiction of the vyapaka T (i r e.j in 
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determinate cognition we find the character of being produced 
by sense-contact, and this character is contradictory to the charae- 
ter of not being produced by sense-contact ; this latter Is always 
accompanied by indirectness ; hence the a ttribu ting of indirect* 
ness, which would necessarily imply the presence of the 
character of not being born of seme-contact ^ to Determinate 
Cognition would involve a contradiction). 

Objection : H We can bring forward a similar argument 
m support of the opposite view : That cognition which is pre- 
ceded by remembrance is non -sen soon s, — as inferential cog- 
nition; Determinate cognition is preceded by remembrance; 
[hence it is non-sensuousV J 

H 

Reply : If sensnoumess is ever perceived, it is only in 
determinate Cognirious; and hence it cannot be denied ; as all 
denial is preceded by the previous presence of (that which is 
denied). 

Objection : fi Sensuousness is cognised in Indeterminate 
cognitions by an inference based upon the fact of the appear- 
ance oi Indeterminate Cognitions being invariably concomitant 
with the contact of the object with the sense-o*gans. 7> 

Reply : if you once admit the truth of the inference of sen- 
suousness from invariable concomitance (of sense-con tact), 
then (as this concomitance would be present in the case of Deter- 
minate Cognitions also) the Inference whereby you seek to 
negative the sensuousness of these cognitions would be opem* 
ing against that former inference ; and as such would be nega- 
tived by that same inference, just like the proposition ‘sound 
is not perceived by the ear/' 

Thus then hilpand cannot be a cognition consisting in 
the connecting of word 

II — Norman l-alpanSfy? the cognition of a qualified object, 
and consist m the connection of objects ; as the qualification, the 
qualified, and the relationshi p between these two of the differen- 
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tium and the differentia ted, —are all real (and as such cannot be 
called f Kalpana* which by its very nature, must be unreal). 

Objection : "A Cognition consists m the comprehension of 
an object : and it appears'from sense-contact, exactly in accord- 
ance with the character of the object as it presents itself at 
first sight ; and it does not operate after any deliberation, A 
determinate cognition however is deliberate in its character, 
involving many such deliberations,— f this is the qualification, — 
th^t the qualified,— such and such is the relationship between 
them,- -thn ways of meu are such that they speak of the man 
with the dirk, md not of the stick with the man 7 and so forth : 
rind Mm 1 ah u rvor having considered all these facts collates them 
ruid thru unvri at the determinate cognition that ‘this is the 
m u » n 'itKlk/ If the qualified character of the object 

lVl| L ^ 'L f h» m fit, Mu* very first sight it would be cognised as 
niil b htni w.i d n not no Cognised at first sight, Its qualified 
s ^rurii i. * i unnit. bn r^gardm! ns real ; it must be unreal and 
advontitbnspi IlmM'-n wo (miiclnilo that the cognition of the 
qualified chiim ctor of an object in Krdpami.'* 

Reply: 111 argued hm ibis been by yon, ray good Sir ! 
It is the intelligent self who, having comprehended each one of 
the qualification etc., and thought over them, comes to cognise, by 
his sense-organs, the qualified character cf the object ; and this is 
not done by the Cognition, which is unintelligent and as such In- 
capable of thin king over the qualifications ; specially as it does 
not operate intermittently. As for the object, It is always quali- 
fied account of its connection with qualifications ; and the fact 

of its not being perceived as qualified by the sense-organ is due to 
the absence of the necessary aids in the form of the comprehen- 
sion of the qualifications; and as soon as thes equalificatione are 
comprehended, it at once becomes cognised as qualified. Thus 
then, even in presence of the indubitable fact of the qualified 
cognition being born of sense-contact, if sensuous character be 
denied to it, merely for the fault of being qualified,— then such 
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B reasoning Is too clever 'to be refuted ! So we close this discussion 
here. 

[PEge 194]- The author proceeds to describe the causes of 
the sensuous cognition of Colour &c. — Ruparasa etc., etc* The 
^ord anekadravyam means that substance which inheres 
in, is made up of, many component parts. The ‘ svagaia 
vtcesha ’ is the character of taste In Taste, the character of 
odeur in Odour, the character of touch ia Touch, and so forth, 
f rom the contact of their substrates with the cognitive sen se* 
organs, appears a distinctive cognition brought about by each one 
of the sense-organs vi & ; the cognition of colour is brought 
about by the Eye, that of taste by the Tongue, that of odour by 
the Nose, and that of touch by the Skin. As the specific 
character of each is also a cause of perception, there is a restriction 
as to the operation of the sense-organs; otherwise, inhere were 
no difference, there would be a confusion in the sense -ope rat ions. 
As for sound, which inheres in the Ear, its perception is 
brought about by the ( contact of three f — viz ; of tbe self, the 
mind and the sense-organ ; as for the contact of the object 
(sound) with the organ, this is implied in the qualification 
which inheres iu the Ear 3 {sound inhering io the ear, there 
is no need of contact) ; it is perceived by that same organ * — i.e. 
by the Ear. 

Number etc , down to Action , when inhering in percept- 
ihh substances, are perceived by the Eye and the organ of Touch* 

Objection : We canuot allow that Action is perceptible; 
as when a substance moves, we do not perceive anything else 
except certain conjunctions and disjunctions (and these are only 
Qualities, while Action is a distinct category). As for the notion 
1 it moves/ it pertains to an act interred from the said con junc- 
tions and disjunctions /’ 

Eeply :^Ln this argument there is nothing to recommend 
itself. If Action were imperceptible, and only to be inferred 
from conjunctions and disjunctions, then, inasmuch as these 
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Conjunctions and disjunctions always belong to two substrates 
{/. i. the moving object and the ground it moves upon), the 
action (of moving) could be Inferred (and believed) to ex&it in 
the other substrate (ground) also. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find that when the monkey moves from the top of the tree 
to its root, and again from the root to the top, we have no such 
notion as that f the tree- moves/ though the tree also is the 
substrate of the couj unctions and disjunctions (of the monkey). 

Objection : ei The non-inference of Action in the tree Is due 
to the fact that in the case in question the monkey has certain 
Other conjunctions also, as for Instance those with the points of 
n pnro and the like, and these other conjunctions are not known 
to bn bought about by any action of the free /' 

hrf/tj ifnuchho the case then, for the sake of these 
oil in loiyuiiritiniM of the monkey with the points in space, we 
mirbi L i mm* lumthrt action of iho monkey ; in any case the 
a r iimption of m inm m the tree would unt bo set aside. There 
Uagnmuul Jaw to the Hl/rX thnl llm substratum, of the cause 
( action) in the sumo tin Lhn substratum of the tjfb ct (conjunction 
and. disjunction) and if thin law were rejected in one instance, 
how could we believe in It in other instances ? 

Objection: "When we have assumed the action of the 
monkey (on the strength of inference from conjunctions and dis- 
junctions), that is found enough to explain all such conjunctions 
of the monkey as those with the tree and with the points in 
space i ai5 ^ as such there is no ground for assuming the notion 
of both (the monkey and the tree).* 

He ply . It is not so, as all that is needed for inference is 
that wit mi over the pervaded (or less extensive) mark is 
perceived, it points to the presence of its pervasive (more 
extensive) concomitant. And in what way could such an 
inference bo disturbed, as Apparent Inconsistency is, by other 
- explanations (of the premisses) f Nor is the Inference an intelli- 
gent being like man, that it should operate with due regard to 
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certain purposes in view* If yon seek to assume the conjunc- 
tions and disjunction's of any one point in space as the cause 
* t e inference of action,— then we say that such an assump* 
ion cannot be made; because of the impcrceptibility of the 
conjunctions and disjunctions of space which is beyond the 
j? n b ‘ le senses. If, then, the action be sought to be in- 
mm ser ^s of conjunctions and disjunctions of a 
e rfcam portion of the Earth-globe, then the action of the flying 
Ift v W0, ‘ < be absolutely inexplicable and incomprehensible, 
in Hi 6 ^ ? rential mat ' k i!l this case were sought to be found 
the It . C ° T1 ^ disjunctions of the light overspreading 

for snf. 1,10SP ! ere ’ tilSa t ^ Sre C01J ^ D "° basis or explanation 

. , motions as ‘ my arm is throbbing,’ ‘my eyebrow is 

. no ^ ons ‘ l0ra of the sense of touch as controlled by 

e invisible internal organ, —actions which appear, in dense 
ar 'ness, y reason of the action of disordered wind in the body ; 

V you explain the notion of moving that we have 

, ■ , 1°, int f ISely ^ ark UBr * cloudy night, with regard to the 
s, i mug Fish which lasts for a moment (and is not perceived 
as having any conjunctions or disjunctions) ? 

The perception of buddhi and other qualities belonging to 
t e se f is due to its inherence in something in conjunction 

fTh . L . e Asfw mttd ’ ‘being,’ rbavyatva, and 
<-r sue (abstract) qualities, these are perceived by the 
same sense-organ by which their substrates are perceived. 

(1) The perception of Substance; is due to Conjunction 
. lFeCt coutaot of the sense-organ) ; (2) that of Quality &c„ is 
ue to their inherence in something in direct contact with the 
sense-organs , (3) that of* gunatva,' ' the character of quality ’ is 
ue to their inherence in something inhering in that which ia 
in direct contact with the sense-organs ; (4) that of sound is 
< ue to inherence (in* the sense-organ) ; (5) that of ; gabdatva 
is due to its inherence in that which inheres in the sense- 
organ ; (6) and that of negat ion is due to its qualifying that which 
13 reiatefi to the se use-organs ; these are the .six kinds of 
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J sense-contact \ There are certain perceptions of negation, — 
such for instance as (a) the perception of the absence of taste 
&c, f in colour, which is due to its qualifying that which inheres 
in a thing in contact with the sense-organ ; (b) that of the 
negation of * rasaiva’ ifex, in * rvpatvaf which is due to its 
qualifying the qualification existing in something inhering 
in that which is in contact ; (aj that of the absence of the 
letter 1 kha* in the letter ‘k%* which is due to its qualifying 
that which inheres in the sense-organ; and (rf) that of the 
absence of 1 Xftttfrr# * in * Jeetfva/ which is due to its qualify! rig 
that which inheres in something inhering in the sense-organs. 

AM these sources of perception however are included In the 

* qualifying of ilmt which is related to the sense-organ * {which 
has boon mentioned as the cause of the perception of negation 
in geiHiml), 

So i mi pmjfilo regard either Conju notion only or Inherence 
only m I ho chum) of perception ; and they deny the intervening 
relationships mom ioiicnl above. 

The nature of things is sutih that they arc perceived only 
through contact with something else (the sense-organs); ns for 
the possibility of confusion and uncertainty of perception, it is ; 
obviated by the restriction or limitation due to the proximity 
of their substratum. 

Recapitulation ; Such is the perception of us, who are not 
Fqgia The author proceeds to describe the " sensuous cogni- 
tion ' of the Yogis : As for thorn that differ from us by 

* yoga ’ here we mean ‘ecstacy; 7 audit ia of two kinds the 
Conscious or Concrete and the Unconscious or Abstract. The 
1 concrete ecstacy 1 consists in the contact of the mind, which 
has been controlled and concentrated upon a portion of 

I the self, with the Bulf in whom there is a desire for knowledge ; 
md the "Abstract ecstacy 7 consists in the contact without any 
end in view, of the controlled mind with a part of the self 
1 arising from ' non -rim rig * or undisturbed state of the mind. 
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Of these 1*wo, the latter belongs to the seeker after deliverance, 
aod serving the. purpose of dissipating ignorance, comes to be 
fully developed. in the last life of tkeyu-a upon earth ; it does not 
&aa any dharma, because of the absence of the necessary ac- 
cessory cause in the shape of a longing or desire {for either acquir- 
ing dharma or avoiding adharnm) ; nor does it tend tor wards 
any external object, being centered in the self alone ; the former 
(concrete) ecstasy on the other hand, is always aided by a 
certain desire, and as SL^ch brings about dharma ; and it always 
illuminates that external object with regard to which there Is in 
the mind a desire to know the truth. These are the two kinds 
of ec stacy or yoga; and those who have once experienced this 
ecstacy, are called ‘ yogis ' even when they have fallen of from 
that conch cion , because of the capability in them (of returnim 1- 
to the same condition). 

Inasmuch as the yogis have no perception of supersen- 
euous objects, until the covering of impurities have been re- 
moved from thier minds, the author adds that while in the 
state of ecstasy, by means of their minds helped by dharma 
born of yoga* they obtain perfectly true conceptions with regard 
to their own selves as well as fro those of others, and also with re- 
gard to aktica (space), time, air, atoms, minds, the qualities be- 
longing to the last two, and inherence. By ourselves the self is 
always cognised in the character of the doer and the possessor as 
expressed in the notions of M 1 and 1 mine 1 ; both these charac- 
ters however are dire to the connection of the self with such 
limitations as those of the body &a, and they are not natural 
to the self; whereby both these notions are called ' false per- 
ception, iu all systems of philosophy ; simply been use they 
contain conceptions contrary to the tine state of things. The 
natural form of the self is perceived by the yogis alone. When 
the yogi makes op his mind to know the true character of the 
seif as taught in the Vzdmt&s {UpanishaU}, be withdraws his 
mind from the externa^ sense-organs, and fixing it upon a defi- 
nite pait of the self he continues one- pointedly to practise 
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meditation upon the self; and then there coining Into manifes- 
tation such of his dharma as tends to the accomplishment of 
Eiis true knowledge, there clearly appears before his mind the real 
self free from ail ictt posit ions of the ‘ I s or the * mine/ When how- 
ever be practises tip edition with a view to learn the truth, with 
regard to other selves or with the regard to space, time &c. then 
tli ere comes about a dharma of considerable force helping his 
acquisition of true knowledge with regard to those things ; and by 
the force of this, big internal organ shooting out of his external 
body, comes into contact with those other selves &c. T and then 
brim.o! about, the due cognition of these through contact, of their 
qmdit/ioM through the inherence of these in something in contact 
with Hi' intmonl organ, of the gunatva of the qualities through 
htlmhuM i* in M.rtnoUiiii- in herd ug in that which is in direct 
t. »onl of'ilm abacHun of Inherence through the quulifica* 
inn <i i lu* t 'a hu'h, m minted to the internal organ. Even in the 
• c - 1 1 1" ' ■ u ih - i m t i I t hr nrbH wo find that even when there is 
n«> i'H'p*"* t in’ , ,,t i|o ni\ when duo Attention u paid arid 
Un in i il U\m\ m i iniri Mit m> ihtulion upon those subjects, the 
know ledge comiM m dun cuuimc 

These arguititanU Imvn ducwhore boon put in the form of 
the following inferential reasonings (I) The collective force of 
constant contemplation of the self, dkdea and such things, is the 
cause of the true knowledge of these, — because it is a particular 
kind of practice, — 1 ike the practice of learning she sciences and 
arts ; and (2) the varying grades of the intellect (involved id the 
piaetfee) have a Certain limit beyond which it does nut go,— be- 
cause they are varying grades,— like the varying grades of di- 
mension. [And the true knowledge of sglf &<x would be those 
limits]. 

Objection : u Jn the case of water that Is being heated we 
find that thorn ur< varying grades of heat; and yet we never 
find it ever rumdiing the highest limit of heat by being turned 
into fire itself (nud from this it is dear that the mere presence 
of varying gmdt-s down not necessitate the reaching of the 
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I highest limit); north we ever perceive any Limit upon the 
practice of jumping; as there is no man that can jump over a!] 
the three worlds (and until this limit is reached there would 
| ; always he varying grades of jumping)/* 

Reply ; When a property that has a permanent substratum 
produces a peculiarity in its subtratum, a practice or repiti- 
tion which would he of the nature of such a property would, 
gradually, reach the idlest limit of excellence ; as for ins- 
tance when gold is repeatedly heated and treated by the method 
Qf 'pufflpak*: its purity gradually reaches the highest limit 
! 111 squiring the character of the raktasara (?), As for the 
heating of water t it has got no permanent substratum, wherein 
reptetioa could bring it up to the highest limit ; this absence 
of the permanent substratum is proved by the fact of the water 
entirely disappearing on the application of great heat Then 
as for the practice of jumping, it is not productive of any pecu- 
liarity in its substratum; because the first jumping having been 
totally destroyed, leaving no traces behind, the second and 
subsequent jumpings might be the effects of other forces and 
efforts, like an altogether new jumping (and hence any susequent 
excellence of jumping need not necessarily be attributed to the 
previous jumping) , It is for this reason that we find that when 
the man is tired by three or four jumps, his limit of jumping 
begins to decline, on account of the decrease of strength (and 
thin could not be if practice brought about gradual improve- I 
merit). As for buddhi on the other hand, it has a permanent j 
substratum, and brings about peculiar characters iu its 
substratum ; as we find that though something may not be 
comprehended at first, it becomes duly comprehended, when the 
buddhi is repeatedly applied to it And thus the previous re- I 
pitition always producing n higher peculiarityHn it at each step 
of the practice, when the practice is kept up continuously and j 
with great care for a long time, the buddhi , having obtained I 
fresh force due to dkanga born of yoga, must reach its highest I 
limit ; and there ie nothing unreasonable or improbable in this, I 
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Then again it has been argued that, * yogis cannot perceive 
HU persons nous things, — because they are living beings— like our- 
selves 7 ; and if this has been argued with regard to all men, then 
it becomes superfluous (as we too do not admit it of all men).; 
and as for any particular kind of men, our opponent does 
not admit of any such {as they do not admit of men acquiring 
any powers by yoga) ; if he should know of any such man, then 
his argument wo tild beco m e co n t ra ry to fc h e m cans of kno w 1 ed ge 
whereby such a person (who would form the subject of his con- 
clusion) would be known (as the argument is meant to deny the 
ujiiatcncu of any such person with peculiar powers &e.). 

Qhjitilion : 14 Your argument is an instance of ^prasang^sd- 
dhtfihi' |( hr proving of an undesirable contingency); and such 
ill (M'tftfiMFiifa h nulilly brought forward, never for the establish- 
ing iff mvvii [iimitioiL but for the showing of an undesirable 
ilfho id lo tin i oppouou i/m view of the case. But this undesir- 
nU\t. i.lt tu; ni *i\iu> i im !«' l ightly brought home to the opponent 
itifly n tr n provi ti by utimii** ol rmuh ditar ma tic. as are admitted 
by bun ; mid it m licit im. < y that the person putting forward 
those nhuuld know and Indio vo ituoo to bo true liimnclf. For 
the opponent can never conic forward with the assertion — 
'these dkarma &a are not admitted by you; and I cannot 
understand them even though they are admitted by meV* 

Reply : Is this * pramngasadhaaa* an Inference or some- 
thing else? If it is something other than Inference, then it 
should be shown to which 4 means of knowledge ’ above described 
it belongs ; or a distinct definition of it should be given. If, 
however, it is only an Inference, then it can operate only as based 
upon a previous cognition of the person bringing it forward ; as a 
'paraTtha armmam* (inference for the sake of others) is always 
put forward with a view to produce in the mind of the other per- 
son a firm conviction similar to that in the mind of the speaker 
himself. If it were not so, then it would b£ possible to admit 
the evidential authority of such inferential arguments as — 4 the 
sky-lotus is sweet-smelling, because it is a lotus, like the Iotua 
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in the tank : ’-even though it has a subject whose existence is 
aot admitted by the propouQder /0 f the argument.* 

1 hen as tor the fact of yogis being ' living beings ’ (Which 
I has been brought forward by the opponent as a “reason fc, 
denying their superset nous vision), and such other facts, theie 
are cases of doubtful concomitance. If the great man under 
consideration were to have the character of a ‘ living being* he 
might also have omniscience, -what inherent ^probability 
con r thoie iie in this? Certaiuly no inconsistency has ever 
been found between ‘ornrp|soieaoe’ and the character of ‘ living 
be mg. But omniscience being cognisable by other means of 

Knowledge, its concomitance with the character of ‘ living being* 
would always be doubtful ; as it cannot be definitely ascertained 
w i ether mir want of omniscience is due to our character of 
living beings, or to the absence of the dharma born of yoaa 
which is recognised as the cau.se of the knowledge of all things ' 
Consequently the ‘character of living beings*, having its con- 
comuance doubtful, cannot prove the inferential conclusion (that 
the yogi can have no supersemuous cognition). 

Objection : “ It is not yet proved that dharma born of yoga 
is the cause of superseusuous cognition; and under the cir- 
cumstances, bow can our want of omniscience be suspected of 
being due to the absence of that dharma ? ” 

R>‘l>lU : To us the fact is well-known and fully established ■ 
bmico it. is that wo suspect it. Thus then, the invariable con- 
emmiruuto (of 'the character of living beings’ add • want of super- 
sensuous knowledge ’ is notone that is accepted bv both parties ■ 
how then could there be any right inference based upon it t 

Page 198- j Having described the sensuous perception of yogis" 
in ecstncy, the author proceeds to describe that of those out of 
tho ecstatic condition. Persons who have accumulated a 
store of dharma by y oga, even when not in the state of samadhi 

*, The T 0ft , nflt the trW6]a . 

lud adopted ike reding gimi ia tha f^ptso tey 
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or ecstasy, do perceive things beyond the ordinary range of the 
^nses ; and it is these persons in this state that are called 
'viyvMa \ ‘ non-ecstatic. 1 When these persons, having before 
them ail the best of objects, and having none of the effective 
causes dulled in any way, come to have the contact of the four 
things, —self, mind, sense-organ and the object,— and this contact 
is aided by the dharma born of their yogic practices,- — then, 
through the said contact thus helped, they come to have direct 
sensuous perception of subtle things, like the mind, the atom 
Ac,, of things hidden from ordinary view (though close to us) 
hfc* the nether region of serpents, and of distant things like 
i\u- r^itni of Hmhtnaand the like, 

Hiuuiiioim perception has been fully described ; and the 
prtKiood^t to distinguish the t result ? of this means of 
j h a iia rogiri'd to (Ifirutmli ties, — like i aattd\ * drwvyat- 

it i, , t * l ar nmltM * and also with regard to 

t h> I * viilutt.U tion, (hr " [th'rtibi i»f knowledge 1 is io tlio form of the 
hu h ■ lUfH'ium of form free from all qualifying definiteness, 

' vikatpa * ; um it. i.'i l\m 'cognition ' that, forms the most efficient 
mean? of the right knowledge of the thing; ibis exceptional 
* efficiency 1 being inferred from the fact of its having the 
peculiarity that when this is present the person desiring 
knowledge is sure to have it. The character of the cognisev 
and the cognised is such that when these are present, knowledge 
is possible, and not that it must appear ; but the nature of the 
means of cognition is such that when it is present, in the 
form of the abstract cognition of the qualification &c., it is 
absolutely certain that the cognition or knowledge of the quali- 
fied object will duly appear. 

The prameyas, * knowables/ are the four categories 
substance &c. f That is to say, when cognition has appeared, it 
is with regard to these that the action of rejection or accep- 
tance follows. The pmmdfts, * knowerYis the self, as it is in 
this that the knowledge inheres. Bramiti, * knowledge ’ is the 
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knowledge, of substance &c. That is to say, when the abstract 
cognition of Generalities and Individualities is the prwnonn 
‘ means of knowledge/ then the qualified cognition of the subs- 
tance &c. is the pramiti, ‘ knowledge’ when, however, the 
abstract cognition of Generali ties and, Individualities also has the. 
form of 'knowledge' , being as it is of the nature of ‘cognition of 
objects’, then with reference to that the ' means of sensuous 
knowledge ’ is in the form of the mere indistinct slooana. The 
word ‘ dlocana, ’ means that w hereby a thing ij perceived, 
which is the contact of the object with the sense-organ; and it. 
is this mere sense-contact independently of any actual cogni- 
tion, that forms the ' means 1 of the knowledge of Generalities 
and Individualities, Even for the cognition cf the qualified 
object, this sense-contact is the ‘ means ’, because of its inherent 
character of being the * means ’ of -cognition ; but with this, 
difference that, in this latter it acts as the ‘ means ’ only as 
helping the cognition of the qualification* ami not independent- 
ly by itself ; while in the case of the abstract cognition of 
Generalities and Individualities it operates by itself, indepeiP* 
dently of actual cognition. 

Pag© 199- The author proceeds to show how mere * contact 
is the ‘ means of knowledge ’ in this case, and not actual cog- 
nition. For the cognition of Generalities and Individualities 
there is no other ‘ means ’, in the form of cognition, —because 
the cognition of Generalities and Individualities has not the 
I character of a ‘ result and as such it cannot be the result of 
any cognition ; the ‘ cognition of the qualified ’ ie the result of 
the ‘cognition of the qualification and this latter cannot be 
the result of another cognition; as, if it were, then there 
would be no end of such cognition upon cognition. Hence it 
must be admitted that for the * cognition of qualification : the 
i. only 'means’ that there can be. is the contact of the sense- 
J organ with the object. 

Thus then, it has been shown that when the abstract 
1 cognition of Generalities and Individualities. is the ‘remit' 
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then the contact of the object with the sense-organ is the 
e means ; and when the concrete cognition of the qualified 
is the * result’ then the mere abstract cognition of the Generali- 
ties and Individualities is the -means 3 ; and the author next 
points out that when the idea of 1 acceptance * or ‘rejection* 
is the ‘ result k then the cognition of the qualified is the 
f means 1 , With regard to all things the * pratyaksha means cf 
knowledge" is that cognition born of the contact of four, three 
or two factors. Which is 1 not false free from doubts and 

mistakes— and which is avyapadegya, 4 not produced by words 9 . 

Doubt, while showing an object as having two fleeting 
ciiuriicbcrfi, lands the observer up >n it as if it had a single 
li x od character ; and heiice bringing about a contrary convic- 
linn it i; regarded as vitatha 'false 3 ; and as such is precluded 
by Ui,.' wi.nt ' avitafka* When a man* who does not know the 
mi-amug of Mm won I 'cow/ has his eyes turned towards an 
id 1 1 n i 1 1 u it him imJ when Ho hears the word ‘cow 1 uttered 
m it i oomior.tion, \\*\ hmi the cognition of the f cow 3 ; and for 
this cognition the unripe organ of tho Eye in also a means ; as 
otherwise he cotittl not Have any cognition of each line (on the 
cow’s body). But even then it is not 1 sensuous/ because the most 
effective means of its appearance has been the word uttered 
between the sight of the animal and the cognition in question ; 
and the sense-organ has acted merely as an aid. Hence it is 
that when asked, the mao says— this animal has been spoken 
of by means of the word cow? and not that ‘I have perceived 
by means of the senses that it is a cow* And it is with a view 
to preclude this verbal element in the cognition that the author 
has added the word * ovyapadegyai* 

Cognition consists in ihepermption of the goodness, bad - 
ne&C or indict: rent character of the object. The perception of 
goodness constitutes the cognition of the -thing as something .to be 
acquired ; the perception of badness constitutes the cognition of 
it as something to bn rejected or avoided ; and the perception 
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of the vudiff&v&'fit character constitutes the cognition that the 
tiling is neither to be acquired nor to be avoided, 'Whenever 
the form of an object has been duly cognised, we remember the 
help or otherwise accorded to us by it in the past ■ then we 
come to form definite notions as to whether it is a source of 
pleasure or pain t and then we have the cognition as to its 
acq tiirabil ity or otherwise : and this last cognition cannot but 
be the result of the ‘cognition of the form of the object * ; the 
remembrance ot pleasure &c., only being intervening agencies ; 
as has been well said™" that which occurs in the interim is the 
action of the original cause, u 

Others hold the following view; “The cognition of the 
thing as a source of pleasure, is the same as the cognition of 
its $00$ and also th^ same as the cognition of its heir ig 
an object JU to be a cquired ; and similarly the cognition of it as 
a source of pain is the same as the cognition of its badness, as 
also the Cognition of it as something to be avoided * And alt 
this appearing as it does as ‘ direct cognition/ is the f result 1 of 
‘sensuous cognition ’ which is aided by practice, which perceiv- 
ing the mere form of the object, is free from any notion ofdis- 
tingui siring marks, and which is independent of all idea of 
invariable concomitance* 

Page 200 1 Tmt (100)— The laitigika, 4 inferential/ cogni- 
tion ts that which proceeds from the sight or per* 
ception of the linga, mark or 1 probans / 

Commentary. 

By the word 1 Havana ‘ here is meact f comprehension/ 
and not ‘sight’ or ‘visual perception; 1 as we often have 
chances of infer mg what has been inferred (and in this case 
the inference would be based upon a previous inference and 
not upon actual perception). When one sees or perceives the 
linga, an impression also is produced in bis mind, of that liuga ; 

* Four lines have been wrongl $ inerted here as rightly noted in the foot-Dote 
on page 200. 
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but this is not what is meant here j as it happens to b®mwp- 
tioned in connection with Baddhi (which precludes the possibi- 
lity of the sentence refering to any mere impressions). 

The prefix £ mm J (in sanjfiydrtvinam *) expressing true or 
real serves to exclude dotibts, misconceptions and remembrances. 
The sentence thus comes to mean that the ‘inferential is that 
which truly, really or rightly proceeds from the cognition of the 
lingo, 1 That this cognition belonging to the class of 4 true cog- 
nitions * is produced as pertaining to a real object is due to the 
fact of such pertaining to reality being in the Very nature (the 
‘ fiimily trait J ) of all cognitions. Doubt and Misconception per- 
i on to that state of the object in which it never exists. Re- 
iiifurinuricii also does not pertain to the object, being, as it is, 
■h’pnuilrni. u | mui n previous cognition, as we shall show later on. 

Di.hi-i jK 'ipln clvclure that Doubt and Misconception are ex- 
Huritiri by Mo fri I-Iim d«riiuition appearing under the heading 
of Vithji i (wlnh 1 rii*vio two tiro foims of uritiyd) ; and with a 
view to exdnri" llemmulmitiir winch is not produced from real 
objects in the present, tiny tvpmt, in the piTNont connection, 
the sentence [ it appears with reference to bu bis Lance and other 
categories/ r 

But this is not right ; because so long as we can get at the 
desired thing (the exclusion of Doubt &c.) by the sentence itself, 
we need not have recourse to the indications of the context. 
Then again, if remembrance were excluded simply on the 
ground of its not pertaining to real objects in the present, thee 
we would also have to exclude such inferences as pertain to 
past and future objects* 


The aifthor proceeds to supply the definition of linga* 

Text (101 ) : — The linga is that which is related to the 
object to be inferred, and is known to exist in 
that ivhieh is connected with that object , not exist* 
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ing in that, wherein that is not present, — suck a 
Ii°p a is. the mmm of inference. (IX— ii— 1). 

That wkwk is otherwise than this, being devoid o f either 
one or both of these characteristics, is either con- 
tradictory f or 1 unknown ' or 4 doubtful *; and w 
not a linga; so said Kdgyapa. 

■ Commentary. 

; The * object to be inferred 1 is that object which is quali- 
fied by the property meant to be proved (by the inference) as 
existing therein. Which is related to * means which exists in. 
Justus the lined existing in a part of the vipaksha {that wherein 
the Pro bah dam is known to be absent) is called ‘vipakskavrtti ’ 
(existing in the vipakdia', so, in the same manner that which 
exists in a part of tli&pahsha (the subject of the inference) is 
said to be 4 related to the object to be inferred/ 

Objection : “ If it be so a then, the reason involved in the 
arguments' the four kinds of atoms are transient,- because of 
thMv being odorous /—Even though partially unkn o w n (odo u r ! 
not being , present in any atom except those of Earth), will 
have do be- regarded as true reason (because of odour existing 
in a part of the ptiksha, 1 four atoms ')/’ 

Reply : Not so ; because of dissimilarity ; that is to say, a 
vhpaksha is that which forms an object (substratum) of the ex- 
clusion of Urn tuldkya {tins factor to proved by the inference) 
and the wdhctva (tin? lleason or Probans); and this exclusion is 
possible, not from t he atoms taken collectively, but from each of 
fbeii> singly ; and hence it is ^acli of the four atoms to which be- 
lo ngs the eharac te r o f v i p a kska , T b e pakska on the r o t her ha p d , 
is that where in the argue r vyishes to establish the existence of 
the property to be proved. In the case of the argument i 
in question, what the argueii wishes to prove is the transient ' 
character, not of the Earth-atom ajone, but of all the four 
atoms; and thus, all the four atoms collectively having the 
character of the pakska, the £ partially unknown 5 reason be- 
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comes excluded in the same way as the 4 unknown/ because 
the former also is not related to the 1 object to be inferred/ 

* Is know a to exist in that which is connected with that 
object/— by 4 that object 5 here is meant the property that has 
to be proved by the inference ; and the clause thus means 'that 
which is known as existing in the sapaksha, which is the object 
possessed of the property sought to be proved/ This qualifica- 
tion is meant to exclude such reasons as are viruddka and 
amdhdrmm (faults of reasoning explained below). ; 

' Not existing in that wherein that is not present ’—here 
also the latter * that ’ refers to the property to be proved ; and 
t he rhuiHu means that it may not be existing even in a part of 
ii nod hence the anaikantika reason is excluded. 1 

" Httt'h Id mjd is the means of inference — i\e. it is the means 
id knowing tlm objrct to bo inferred, 

H nm, : i.liinrrtliod the Ung& t the author proceeds to de- 
NfU’iU' tin’ Uiivtdrhitttft. Ihv * semblance of reason/ the 4 false or 
invalid million/ 'Thai which in vtkerwifi than this i-i. e. 
That reason which in devoid of mm or both, of the characteris- 
tics pointed out before, and in thus either 1 contradictory , 1 ' un- 
known 1 or 1 doubtful/ has been described by the son of Kagyapa 
as • dlingaf—i. e. t not & means of obtaining a right knowledge 
of the object to be inferred; as the * unknown 5 reason does 
not exist in that object; the anaikdniika or * Doubtful * 
reason is not wholly preclusive of the contradictory bf the 
substratum of that object ; hence these two fallacious reasons 
are precluded by the first qualification of linga (in the above 
definition) ; and as for the 4 Contradictory 5 reason, it does not 
exist in (he sapafeshiz, the substratuttf of the object to be in- 
ferred ; nor is it preclusive of its contradictory ; and IreueC it is 
precluded' by the second qualification in the definition. 


Text (102) ; (1 ) That which isCOncwmitdnt, either in time 

or place, with' ike i object to he infer red f — :(g)’ 
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which is known to exist either in the whole or 
in a part of something endowed with the property 
°f the inferred, — and (3) which is authoritatively 
known to he non-existing in the whole of that 
which is contrary to the ‘ object to be inferred V — 
serves to bring about the inference of the unknown 
object, and it is 1 ] i nga 3 ( Inferential Indicative J* 

Commentary. 

The author proceeds to explain the above verses, (!) 
That which is concomitant or related with the abject to be in- 
ferred,— i. e. t the object possessed of the property to be proved,— 
in regard to particular points of time and place ; (2) which is 
known, by the right means of knowledge, to exist in another 
object (the sapakska) which is endowed with the property of 
the inferred, either in the whole of it or in a part of it only, 
and (3) which is known also to be non-existent in an object which 
is contrary to that to be proved, — i* e. } that which is the sub- 
stratum of the negation of that object such a thing becomes 
the linga, serving to bring about the inferential knowledge of 
the unknown object as possessing the property to be proved, 

£ P&g£ 202 ] 1 Concomitant either in time or place * — This has 
been added with a view to show that the ling a brings about the 
inferential knowledge of the ‘ property to be proved 'as belong- 
ing to the 'object to be proved,' in regard to only that point of 
time and place with regard to which the invariable concomit- 
ance ol that property with the object put forward as the corro- 
borating instance-may have been shown. 

In the whole or in a part , <£c/— This is added with a view 
to show that the character of the true Reason belongs to that 
which extends over a part of the sapakska (the object known 
to possess the property to be proved), as much as to that 
pervading over the whole of it. 

‘Non-existing in tlk whole &cb ~ This is added for the 
T purpose of showing that the character of the true Reason can- 
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not belong to that which exist® in a part of frhe vipaksha (the 
object wherein the property to be proved is found to be non- 
existing) ;in as much as to that existing over the whole of it. 

Certain irresponsible babblers assert m follows: K For the 
1 due accomplishment of the means of right knowledge (Infer- 

* once), it is not necessary that we should perceive or recognise 
an instance of dissimilarity (that is a ease of the Reason not 

" existing m th empaksha) : because (even without the rccogni- 
£A tion of any actual instance), it would be enough if we were to 
say simply that ‘ where this (the property to he proved^ is not, 
£ ' that (the reason) h not, 7 — which would suffice' to show tlmt 

* fcbe exclusion of the property to be proved is a sure mdie&tive 
i i the exclusion of the Reason. To this* effect they epiote the 
bdluwiiig ; * For this reason an instance of similarity is not 
imcMNUJiry aw n basis in this conneetfon ; as even in i the absence 
’d thio fm i:«»gnifiiin may Ixj obtained by the assertion that 

‘ m the almsnctf of thin that does not e&istf 

With n vu'\\ to deny thin the author aays — * autlimntatfve- 
ly — L c. ( that which jm rtuilfy remgn Hod l/y Ike dixe means of 
cognition, amt not by mere word^ ns not existing in ifn 1 con- 
trary of the 'inferred/ is the linga. Mere words, without due 
authority, would be available in all cases; and hence W con- 
clusions were to be drawn on the strength of mere verbal assertion, 
then there could be no difference between the true and the 
fallacious Reason. 

Objection : “The above definition of linga is too wide ; 
as it applies to such fallacious reasoos dlso as the. 
sa ma and the < Kd J d r y a u dpadi sh ta * (see below ) . rr 

do thin aome people make the following reply: These two 
fallacious reasons are actually included in the f anaikantika f 
(DouHfnl) R-msoii ; because the Prafcaranawma reason exists 
\u such an object with the property to be proved as is liable to 
i >e 1 n g doub to d to bit n vipuk dm ; a.pd‘thr /f|[i atyaydimdish ta 
exists id that which is absolutely recognised as the vipaksha. 
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For instance* the ' Prakaranamma reason is that which gives rise 
to ti -> idea of the coated ‘ prak&rana J which is that which 
is introduced (prakriyaU) ; i: the paksha (subject) and the 
mpabiha (its contrary) ; and giving rise to i ileus of these, the 
t -pro bar ail timma ’ reason, when pat forward for the purpose of 
getting at a certain and definite conclusion, cannot lead to any 
such conclusion, as it affords ideas of the subject as well as its 
contradictory ; and as such, it could not lead to any conclusion 
one way or the other, lit. g, i u the case of the reasonings : (ctj 
s sound is eternal because we do not perceive in Harry tran- 
sient property/ md (6) ‘Sound is transient, because -we do not 
perceive any eternal quality in it/— we find that the non -per- 
ception of efcemai and transient properties in sound having 
given rise to a doubt as to its stern a 3d ty or nen-eternaiityy 
there was a consideration of the question; as the perception 
of any of the two classes of properties would have decided 
the question one way or the other, and there would be no con- 
sideration -or discussion oyer the matter. The ‘ non -perception 
of eternal properties 1 is put forward, as a reason for mfering 
its m&rete; t ' i nalifyi and the 4 non-perception of non-eternal pro- 
perties * as proving its deteniality/ And so long, as the one 
supersedes and suppresses the other it can not laid to the re- 
quisite conclusion ; as the other is an obstacle to such a conclu- 
sion, And \hm while a contrary reason is possible, the subject 
can pot gi'.t Lo Miy one {ehi) definite (anta) ; and this is only 
an urtiuec of I hr 1 A luikaHtikii 1 rensou, from which therefore 
the ' J'niJfitrana'nunu ' Cimmi be regarded as different. In 
the j :ui!" ilic fidl&Uiytlpadishta also is only a form 

of Urn * UnaikXrtttku ' — m * caused ness f exists in Fire which 
eh (hr v'rpUcsha having been perceptibly known to be possessed 
of hmt below, mid^r 1 J{aWaydpadukta , ). 

The above explanation however is not satis factory. If the 
indicative or inferential potency of the Reason lies only in the 
fact id i is existing in the sapakikd and not existing in the 
viptfbsha, while it per vadli over the whole of the paksha , — 
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then there might be the possibility of an opposition or contradic- 
tion in the object possessing the property to be proved ; but 
even then, the 4 prakaranq®$in® * reason, by its very power, 
could not but prove what it is meant to prove. If it is unable 
to prove it, by reason of the suspicion of its contradiction, then 
the Reason cannot be rightly considered sufficiently indicative 
solely by reason of the three facts (of its existing in the 
mpahska &e, &e,). And it would be necessary to lay down 
another necessary condition for the Reason— *viz. that it should 
be amtpvatipakska,, c without opposition or contradiction 1 ; as 
so long as there is contradiction, the Reason is not a true Reason, 
and when there is no contradiction, then it is a Reason. The 
iiiinn uiay be said with regard to the 4 kdldtydydpadwkta * 
c liumi ,<l n If idie three facts mentioned were the only condi- 
tnmn iif thn t.rtin Rnawm, then where would be the ; anaikantika* 
idui irO'i.rr >\ Hh tv. LMiii m the argument — ‘Fire is not hot, be- 
< o. i i rim n’ll (tr, tlm Rnnrum fulfills the three conditions) t 
If it bo urged Unit oven i Jnuedl tdio Fire is caused, it cannot be 
believed to ho notk'it, bf’o.iu vr 4 id Or. hoi tig ihvnntly perceived to 
be hot f ~ then, the Iteasou in ipiiMtiuu omald prove ita conclusion 
when there would be no opposition of direct amruuma cogni- 
tion, and never in the presence of such opposition ; and as such 
it would be necessary to lay down another condition for the true 
Reason — that it should have its objective such as is not set aside 
or negatived (by a superior means of knowledge). 

For these reasoos, we proceed to meet the objection in a 
different manner: * Pak*hi&-* (.subject) is only another name for 
l mdhya 1 (object to be proved) ; and a sadhya is that which i a s 
fit' to be proved, which deserves proof or reason ; that for which an 
opposition or contradiction i£ possible cannot deserve proof ; and 
a thing cannot have two contradictory characters, Hence ■the" 
possibility of opposition must be regarded as a property of rhat 
which is not Pafcdia. In the same manner that which is contrary 
to direct sensuous perception &e, cannot be Paksha ; because 
being known in one form (by means of sensuous cognition) it 
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can never deserve to be proved to have another (contrary) form 
Hen c e we conclude that the ' prdkaranamna’ iiu d the 'kalatya- 
ydpadi&Mm’ reasons have been both excluded by the qualifica- 
tion 1 that which is related to the object to be proved;' as both 
those reasons ate based upon something that has merely a false 
semblance of the character of the 1 object to be proved. 3 


Objection “Thus too the definition becomes defective* 
being too narrow. The Reason is of three kinds— (1) the 
anmy% universal affirmative, (2) the vyatmki, universal nega- 
tive, and (3) the rt nv a yet, vya tireki M affirm ative-D ega five, Asa ii 
instance of (I) we have—' The vigesha is nameable, because it 
is knowable, like the $&manya?; in tEus all things, existing or 
not existing, beside? the paksha (meesha) h mpafciha] as who 
ever the cogniser, and whatever the means of cognition, there is 
nothing that is either unknowable or Unnameable ; that which is 
unnameable and unknowable for every mm, is in absolute norf- 
entity, like the £ horns of the horse*; and any such thing could 
not be either mpakiha or vipahha, as it could have no character 
at all; anything that exists however would be the sapahha ; 
and as the Reason could not exist in anything that would not be 
the definition that ‘that which does not exist in its 
abhdvtt would be too narrow ; as in the case of the argument 
in question, no negation would be possible ; and as such the 
Reason would- not fulfil the condition ' twiahhave nmti' and 
hence would censu to be aufficieotly in fere n trial ly indicative/' 

Reply : It U rmt so; ;,m the Reason does not fail to fulfil, 
the condition of affirm a lion (laid down in the former half of, 
tfie definition). In fchu cage of the existence of one thing being 
inferred from the existence of another, the Reason lies in affirma- 
tion (positive existence) ; and such a Reason can be set aside 
only by the cognition of an instance contravening this affirma- 
tion. In the ease of the argument in question we find an 
i affirmation * (positive co-existence) between * knowability J and 
4 name ability as the one is always found where the other exists. 
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We have never met with any ease where this invariable con- 
comitance is found to be wanting ; in fact no such case is ever 
suspected ; as whichsoever case of a failure here is called up, or 
meant to be pot forward by the opponent, is always found’ to 
have both ■uameaMlity and know&ilitiy. Nor is there any 
difference ; it is only when there is a mpaktha that the absence 
of failure of concomitance (i e. non-existence in the r ipaksk a) 
can be regarded as the condition of the Reason, and not when 
there is absolutely no vipaksha j hence hnowability is a sure 
indicative of nameability. 

iPage204.] As an instance of the (2) vyatireU, Inference we 
b ,v, ■ the living body is endowed with the self, because it has 

l,i, A, ’ In i his case every thing besides the pakiha is the 

,h “ ■ ;Mhl l! "’ ilu ** m is a tnje one ; because of the absence 
,'l run oimumjiioii (el the reason) with the absence (of the 

7 ftlt 111 h ; J " 1, l " u "'" N « the jar and the like, we have 

^ "" ” ' "“"""'i "in, with the living body, and 

l "' ,,t ll "' 1 -WHrtfi (of tiro absence of lit/ 

cates and leads to the itflWieo of th„ m„,.| )hM(1)lcl ,' of m 

absence of self (which latter absence is egubountaut with tho 
absence of life). 

Objection : -It . thing i. not known, thm it , „ 

b sl “ “ ° ot k “°" n I « * "ssrtioo always pertains to 
some previous affirmation , and the sell is something that has 
nowhere been known; under the oireatnstances, hew 

"hin7i» ° f “ 5 ab ”°“ “ j “ aoJ otta 

h ff/ ! ';. Th “ ar f” e "'isnotri ( ;ht; because the opponent 

i fr , then „:r; : 

we have fount! that tho self ha, the d„ e eausai efficiency with 
regard to such effects as Buddhi&c., only in i iviu _ vj 7 

V *7* *•**> **»•*,**»!. the jar, ,£££ 
allyconelude the absence in it of the self which is oapable f 
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producing those effects ; just as the absence of smoke leads to 
the inference, in certain circa uist an ces ? of the absence of fire 
capable of producing smoke. 

Objection: * ( If such be the case, then the self also is well 
known to exist in living bodies, as there can be no cognition of 
the relationship without the cognition of the member bearing 
that .relationship ; and thus them would be no need for the 
vy@tirek% inference in question ; as when an action has been 
duly accomplished, any means for accomplishing that .action, 
appearing subsequently., ceases to have the character of the 
means,”* 

Reply : Not so ; as though the self ts fally known hy us, it 
is not known to the opponent, for whom it becomes necessary 
to prove it by means of reasons. 

Objection : “ Not is there any such restriction as that it 
is only the non-failure of affirmation, and not the non-failure of 
negation, that can prove a conclusion. Consequently in as 
much as the negation also has the character of the Reason, 
the definition— 'known to exist in that which is endowed with 
it 3 — becomes too narrow/' 

In reply to this, some people assert that the definition in* 
eludes the purely affirmative as well as the purely negative 
Inference, by reason of both being equally known and accepted 
in the same ays torn of philosophy. Others explain the defini- 
tion, taking the varum , mil fictitious in it in different combina- 
tions; pointing out that the qualification "that which is related' 
to the object to be inferred and is known to exist fa that en- 
dowed with it* applies to the affirmative Inference; while / that 
which b related to the object to be inferred and does not exist 
in its contrary s applies to the negative Inference ; and the 
whole definition applies to the Affirmative-Negative Inference, 
The character of £ proving what is to he proved* applies to all 
the three kinds of Inference ; and it serves as the common 

* The re fed lag given in the foot note ia apparently the better one. 
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definition of. aji Inference, just a a of all of right .know- 

ledge the common 'definition is laid down as ( that which affords 
the cognition of the true object/ 


Text (10'_>) : Tk a t which dhjf eo's f rom the cthc/ve -me %i% on cd 
* linga in one or both points is not a * lingo , 3 
{means) in the comprehension of the object to be 
inferred ; this is ivkat the author of the Sutra has 
d ecla reel i n the Sutra * dp r m idfoko 'napa deg O'san 
digdhaoGa * {Vaiceshiha- Sutra III-i-1.5). 

Commentary. 

| Pago 205 ] Intheff3f.ro, the word 'anapadega * means 'no 
I.tr-ftj4u!i/ f.hn word 1 apadega’ meaning 1 hetuf The word 1 apra- 
'Odd ha 13 mivtiil to include the viruddha, ' contradictory 1 and 
mutkaranu * ton np.w:ial/ Reason ; inasmuch as both these 
imi bn mg known to bo enne mutant with the property to be 
/ ' 11 , tin v ''innml luu-r' tho character of the true Reason, 

' Amt ' intdudun aruddhitt ' not proved' Reason ; because, ! 

oven though mich n ttuiwon 11 known to bo concomitant with 
th 2 property to hr promt, yot it dmm not in the Subject 
having that property ; and as such it cannot be regarded as tho 
true Reason, The word Sandigdha ’ means the 'anwikantika, 

' doubtful * Reason ; though this is found to exist in the subject, 
yet it is doubtful w her her it is concomitant with the property to 
be proved, or is devoid of it ; and as such it cannot indicate or 
bring to view any one only of these two characters ; as it is 
found to have both these characters. 

That with regard to which we. have no such notion as that 
* this is invariably concomitant with- that/ — in reference to such 
a thing the * property * could not be regarded as- a true 1 linga/ 
even though it were invariably concomitant with the ‘ Subject*; 
for this purpose tho remembrance of invariable concomitance is 
a necessary acecsHury m the inferential cogmtl on of the object 
to be inferred ; tho author next proceeds-- to explain this. 
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Text (104) : The process (of inference) is as follows : 

1 Whenever there is smoke there is fire ; where there 
is no fire there is tto smoke j — one who is cognisant 
of this eoncomita nee, when he has an absolutely 
certain vision ' of smoke * he recalls to his mmd 
its concomitance (with fire), after which comes the 
cognition of the presence of fire . (IX-ii-1). 

Thus in all cases token one thing is invariably concomi- 
tant with another in point of time and place , it 
becomes its 4 lingal (IX-ii-2)* 

In the Vaigeskika Sutra ? the author has mentioned 'effect 
and the rest ■ only with a view to exemplification, 
and not for the purposes of restriction* £ How 
so ? 1 Because we find (Inferences) apart from 
those therein specified. For instance, the fact of 
the Adhvvar yu priest repeating 1 om 3 is indicative 
of the presence of the Hotr priest ; the rise of the 
moon is indicative of the rise in the sea, and 
also of the blooming of the water-lily ; the clear- 
ness of water in the autumn is indicative of the 
rfse of the constellation of Agasiya* 

These and such other inferences are all justified and 
pointed out by the express ion 4 asyedam y (in the 
S-iUru) which denotes mere relationship (of eon - 
com J tame). to 14*. 7 and 8). 

This Inference is of two kinds: (a) the DrsMa and (b) 
the Sdmdnya lodrs htaf The * Drskta 1 inference is 
that where the 'pras&Mha* that which is already 
known (as concomitant with the * lingaff and the 
* sadhyaj whom presence has to be proved , belong 
absolutely to the same dags. ^4# for instance, 
when one has seen the dewlap only in the body of 
the cow, whenever, on any subsequent occasion , he 
happens to see the dewlap, ha infers the existence 
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of the cow . When, however , the 4 prasiddha * 
and the *&&dkya > helm/ to absolutely different \ 
das es } the inference folio m only front the con - 
com dance of the, f generic form * of the 4 liuga* 
wdh the 4 generic form ' of the 1 object to be in- 
f erred 1 ; and this inference is called the £ Sdmd 
nyatodrshia. 1 As for instance, having found the 
activity of such persons, as the farmer f the trader 
and the servants of the king always leading to 
certain remits we infer the fad that, of persons 
observing the ritks of their respective castes and 
conditions alto, the activity, Which is not found \ 
to have reference to any visible purpose, must 
t* fid to definite 'results 

1 H io/fttna-' the 1 means of knowledge * w the percept 
turn of the ' linga * and the ' know/edge 1 Is the 
uj firs; or tlte cognition of fire itself 
mug bt \ regarded oa the * 1neuftn t ' and the 1 know- 
Udge is the mynUuni of the good or indifferent 
character of the fire 

Such is the inference that serves the purpose i of one's 
own definite cognition. (Il-i Sp 

Commentary 

Th^ process of inferential cognition may be thus explained ; 
When a rnM has become cognisant of the fact Of fire exiting ■ 
wherever there is smoke* and there being no atnoke fldien there 
h no fire* if be, oo any occasion* has a definite acd doubtless 
cognition of smoke, — as that * this in smoke, and not vapour or 
any such other thing ' ; and at the same time if he happens to 
recall the aforesaid invariable concomitance of fire aod smoke,-— 
^hen he is led to the inference of fire. 

Objection : " If such be the process, then in tSis we do | 
not meet with the second premiss (the minor premiss) (the I 
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conclusion being deduced from the single proposition 1 wherever 
: there is smoke there is tire ’)■ 

Reply : It does not matter if we do not fin i the minor 
| premiss: as a matter of fact we do not need it ; an inferential 
' cognition of the subject of inference follows only from the 
perception of the lingo, and the remembrance of its invari- 
able concomitance, The fact of inferential cognition following 
after remembrance does not make it uncertain as to tire points 
: of time and place; as the perception of the ling* would , 
restrict it to a definite point of time and place. Nor would 
the ‘ upanaya ’ (Minor Premiss) be absolutely useless; as it 
would always have to be brought forward in the ease of inference 
for the sake of others, wherein it would tone the purpose of 
pointing out the fact of the lingo, belonging to the ‘ paksha j 
a fact not indicated by any other factor in the process. 

. Objection t 11 Well Sir, what is this 1 aoivabhava ’ (luvari- \ 

| able Concomitance) V’ 

Reply : It is ' avyabhicara ’ (non-failure ot concomitance). 

Question : “ From what cause does this proceed f 

To this question, the Bcmddhas offer the following answer: 

“ Invariable concomitance follows from — (a) identity or con ustte- 
ness, and (b) 1 origination, ’ (i. e. ‘ from the characteristic 
“features of the thing, and from the relation it bears to us 
“cause). 

■ “ That is to any, ( 6) a oh unco relationship is such that it 
« may or may not he, there! being no restrictive cause. If a cer- 
tain property is win in the eaptikd ia, and not seen iu the 
.« vipakska, these two facts alone are uot enough for the reeogni 
« tion of an Invariable concomitance .between the two : as sus- 
picions as to its existing in the yipaksha- will not have b-en 
altogether set aside ; When however, its ‘ origination is- duly 
«. ascertained, those suspicions'. are. set aside ; as in the absence 
« of the cause, the effect cannot come into existence. I be ascei- 
« tainment of* iCs Origination is a cause in the case, having for its | 
■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ “ 
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“ instruments the five ' perceptions and non-perceptions/ Thes ' 
“ are— (1) the non -perception ‘ of the effect prior to its origU 

" nation (2) the ‘ perception J of the effect on the perception of 
“ the cause- (3) the -non-perception of the perceived effect due to 
“ non-peceptio*i of the cause (thus of the effect there are j 
" two 4 Don- perceptions J and one £ perception) ; T (4) the * percep- 
tion of the cause and (5) the * non-perception ’ of the cause* 

By means of these five 'perceptions* and 4 non -percept ions \ 
is ascertained the fact that- smoke exists only where fire exists, 

H where fire does not exist smoke does not exist/ The very ’ 
nature* of the effect lies In this that it exists only when the ! 
cause exists, and not otherwise* 

fPftgO 207.] li [a) The cognition of * identity * also brings about 
t !ij j ir r of invariable concomitance* Any positive ; 

** fixity 4 * i l t i never fail to have its characteristic feature ; if it 
h * |L| " X w 'm»M im devoid of any such nature ; as for the \ 
u uncurtain in out of identity, it \h brought, about by the due J 
" operation of thn negativing of knowledge with regard 

to the vipalcsha; until thm» in til in operation, i vnu hundred 
cases of concomitance can tint not at niwl the l i suspicion that 
“ the property in question might exist m the vipfifoka. To this 
“end it has been declared—' 1 the ascertainment of invariable , 
/r concomitance follows from such restrictive agencies as the ■ 
“ relationship of cause and effect, and the characteristic feature 
c ' of the thing, and not from non-perception / — L e. not from the ; 
“ f non -perception J of the property in the vipuksha, nor from iia i 
“ 4 perception 1 in the sapakska." 

Against the above view of the Bauddha, we make the I 
following observations : Do you mean that — (a) there is 4 invari- 1 
able concomitance where there are 1 identity and 'origination* ? 
or (6) that there are 'identity ' and * origination * when there 
is * invariable concomitance * ? (a) The former cannot be 
true* as even though the smoke 'originates * from fire, 
yet we find certain properties of this smoke — such as its : 
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E&rthiaem and the like- — not concomitant with fire ; and even 
though; the particular tree h identical with 1 (has the nature of) 
the genericr character of the ' tree/ yet there is no invariable 
concomitance with the particular tree { gingap<i ). (b) In the 
ease of the latter alternative, on the other hand, the two condi- 
tioa& of ^identity ' aiid E origination 1 would bo indicative only 
when the invariable concomitance wo;j I d be thorn already ; and 
under the cir-cn instance, the concomitance by itself might well 
be regarded as indicative ; what would be= the use of * identity J 
and 4 origination * ? Specially as what an 1 effect * indicates i$ : not 
merely that 1 such and suclii a thing h 1 effect J ; noiMoes the 
' nature 1 of the thing indicate that/ it i© it?? nature/ ; what both 
of these do in to indicate that, such and such a thing does not 
fail in its concomitance with such another thing 3 ; and thus the 
only causa of indication lies in the 1 invariable concomitance/ 

! and not in 1 identity ’ or * origination ; specially as the causal 
efficiency of these litter has not been found to. Dt always 
effectual* Nor does it appear reasonable to assert that it is only 
smoke itself that h produced by fire, and not the properties 
of smoke — earthmms because a thing h im partite 

{and cannot be separated from its properties}. Nor have 
wo ever bad any cognition to the effect that the the 1 gingwpd 
tree 3 is identical with (of the same nature m) the * tree 
(in general), and that the' ivno 9 in not identical with the £ mgapd 
on account ol frh n * tree m g(mi j ^I pertsvning io the givtgapa &3 
well as to the ofchm U'W\ Um f>hava the KMa&ir <&' ad the like 
because there no m ml it iff inrijea between the f tree * and the 
| ‘gin gap a . 3 Fo r if l h o t n cri c chn me ter o f th e * tree, ** being 
common LO the Dhaua, wer« a«t identical vvitb the character of 
| the ' gittgapCL*, then the two could not be one, as a differeoce in 
nature is always indicative of real difference ; if however there 
bo BO difference between the two, then, just as the generic 
character of the ' tree ' is common to all trees,, bd, would also 
be the genera] character of the * &mf q,p&! Nor could any 
restriction he accamplishcd by the facto f Vconnateneas* being 
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th * ha * U Qfthe j reJationshl P of the indicator and the indicated • 
as ‘ coanateaess u based upon ‘non-difference’; end if on the 
perception of the generic character of the 'finfopa’ there 
were no perception of the generic character of the ‘tree]’ then 
Where would the necessary ‘ coimateness’ be perceived ? And on 
the other hand, if the perception of the latter were to follow on 
the perception of the former, then where would be the ■ inference’! 

It might be argued that,--* the object as it exists, the 
generic character of the ^i-ngapa and . the generic .character 
oi the ' tree,’— all the si are connate (of one and the same nature} ■ 
*f heDCe ^.tbepbjwt would be perceived, .the two generic 
character? would also be necessarily perceived; as has been 
'l- ' i.-M 'When an object is seen, all its qualties are seen ■ 
*' kI winch part of it would be unseen that could be taken up by 

" f knowledge/’ That this becomes a determi^" 

wgHilnm Of the and not of the tree, is due to the fact 

w * Uu ' “I the word ' tree *; as the determinate 

cognition of (.hi- i;i Ji,j:ap f j brought about by the impression or 
recalled idea of the word 'pinprpt,’ lead* to the BzcUnion of 
the 'non-sinfap l,’ and not to the BWlumn of the ' non-tree,’ 
Int were not so, then all determinate cognitions would become 
identical, As for the relation of the indicator and the indicated 
this also belongs*, the two of Contraries {apohae), 

and not of the things themselves, as there can be no affirmation 
(or positive cognition) with regard to the thing itself. Then as 
regards the exclusions of the * non-tree ‘ and the *■ non- 
finfapd, ’ these are distinct from each - other, as is shown by 
the net of the excluded negations being in the two cases distinct ; 
and hence there is no room for the objection put forward 
against the Bauddha theory,’ 

[Page 208] fie ply : I low excellent is the ingenuity oftbedearned 
in reconciling what has gone before and what is said afterwards ! ! 

It has been said before that * identity ’ aad/ooouatenesa' are the 

root of inforeoee, wnd subsequently it is said that there is a 

difference between the two Exc lusions that respectively form the 
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< object 5 and the ‘ means ' (of inference) ! What may this won- 
derful magic be ? 

Obj P “There is a ‘connateness’ between the generic 
characters of the 1 tree ’ and the ' fin^apa-,' and while these 
remain ‘ connate,’ even though there is a difference between 
the Exclusions of the 1 non-tree ' find the ‘ iuui-<;i«<;apa, the 
* connateness ’ is accepted in accordance with the cognition or 
idea that we have of them." 

Reply : When the ‘ identity ’ has begn established, then 
alone the ‘exclusion of the non-tree’ in the ‘ subject of In- 
ference ’ can be cognised by the ‘ exclusion of the non-§m$apa ; 
and then the ‘ exclusion of the non-tree ' having been cognised , 
the ‘ identity’ could be established, in accordance with that cog- 
nition: and this would involve a most undesirable iaterdepen- 
deuce. 

' Obj : “ At the time of the comprehension of the invariable 
concomitance, the two Exclusions are cognised as of the same 
nature and this establishes their 1 identity 1 or ‘ connateness '< 

, ■ Reply : Then, in that case, the ‘ identity ’ of the ascer- 
tained or cognised exclusion becomes a mere assumption , and if 
the inferential process were to be carried on by means of mere 
assumptions, then there would be nothing that could not have 
, the character of the true 1 Reason 1 ; as oven for two such terms 
as ‘ knowubility ' mid non oUirnnlity,’ it might be possible to be 
recognised as having olio and the same nature, and thereby to 
be regarded as * identical ' in accordance with that cognition. 

Obj : " In the case of these two ' terms, in as much as there 
is no ‘ exclusion of existence in the vipalcsha, there can be no 
identity between ‘ knowability ’ and ‘ a on-eternal ity. 

Replyt Trips ; there can be no true identity between the. 
two ; but there does certainly always exist an assumed identity; 
and it is such an assumed identity ; that yon would have as the 
means for the accomplish meat of inferences'; and under the 
circumstances, the 1 non- exclusion from the vipaksha' is as good 
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non-exigent (i e ,, of no avail in the fulfilment of the 
inference). 

Then again, between 'identity and origination/ whichever 
happens to be cognised, it is the absence of that which is cog- 
nised, through the cognition of the non-existence of the ‘Reason* 
in the vipaksk<i\ because of its non-perception when it would be 
otherwise quite perceptible,. And the noo-perception (in the vi~ 
pikbha) constituting a factor in the inferential process, operates 
either by the cognition of ‘ identity * with, or the cognition of its 
" origination * from, the f absence of the Reason r in the vipakska } 
which ' absence* too would be provable by the said non ‘perception. 
Then too, the ascertaining of the f identity * and * origination ? 
nf 1 but non-perception/ in connection with that which would be 
proved by it, would be p ossible only by means of the cognition 
11 f tin 1 hid, of ifM i mn-existence in the vipthsha ; and the eogoi- 

1,1 f 'hir =b,mi,v 1 would depend upon another ‘non-percep- 
uoij ,‘ in muiry iii'gui-iuii in rugauhtd to be an object of non-percep- 
tbui; urn 1 ilmw Umm lining uu infinite aeries of these non-existen- 
ces and non-perixptumH, tbo necessary negation not being estab- 
lished, the * identity * and the 1 origination are not established; 
and hence either ' nature * or 1 effect * (correlatives of 'identity ? 
and £ origination ’) cannot be the ‘Reason/ 

Then agains, we find that in certain cases, even in the 
absence of any ‘ identity* or ‘ origination/ there is a relation of 
the inferential indicator and indicated ; as for instance, between 
the setting of the asterism of Kjitifcj* and the rising of that of 
Hohini, j- . ; } ■ : ... : 

For those reasons, we conclude that the assertion that, con- 
comitance is due either to the causal relation or to the nature of 
things,” m an ill-considered one. Because the relationship of a 
certain tiling with a certain ‘nature’ is permanent, not being due 
to any adVoribitkrau circumstances ; it is only an adventitious re- 
lationship that ceases to exist with the disappearance of the ad- 
ventitious circumstance ; which cannot be said of the natural 
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relationsjhip. If the relationship of smoke with fire were ad- 
ventitious, thou the adventitious circumstances would certainly 
be perceived ; just m the act of Learning foliowing on the 
proximity of the teacher and the pupil When we h ivc perceiv- 
ed more than once, the smoke and the fire, there would be no 
cause for the noo -perception of the ad veutitiouK circumstances 
(if any did exist) ; nor is i t necessary that of an object that is 
perceived, the adventitious circumstances are always imper- 
ceptible. If those adventitious circumstances existed in the 
mere forms (of ihe objects concerned), then too, the con- 
i comitance would ho duly established ; as relationship based 
; upon that also would exist as long as the objects themselves 
existed. Even if tbe adventitious circumstances were such as 
woqld come about subsequently, then too, the causes leading 
to them would be cognised. As for the circumstances as well 
as their causes being &#i supersenBUOtis (and hence impercepti- 
ble), this would be too gratuitous an assumption. That smoke 
which has no adventitious circumstances would, at certain 
times, be cognised independently by itself In tbe case of fire 
vro find that having been cognised as related to smoke through 
an adventitious circumstance in the shape of a particular kind 
1 of fuel, it is thought of as f smokeless 1 when found supplied 
with dry fuel (which does not give rise to smoke) pbut it is not 
m in the case of the smoke which is never perceived as Jirehss 
(apart from the fire). T bin thou, tbe advent! tons cireumstan- 
I ces being of a pcrneptiblo character, when they are not perceiv- 
ed they are taken *h non-existent ; the particular subse- 
quent conditions of the fuel that would be perceived at that 
tin ae, wfejB*#eea over and over again, would sbpvy that there is 
po i Apd Ui at would prove that the character qf 

fcrpe Reason *& no& present in the c$se in question ; 
ftpd henqe point* °f timje and place having beea brought 
jpjto fb# PWO#; t'bere b no harm done by the perception of the 
i! of ^dveptiticys circumstances. Having ascertained the 

j b^d ppon their very n&tqre, of the generality 
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of 8 smoke ' with the generality of 'fire' by means of the [ 
final sensuous cognition, from which all doubts and contradiction 
have been set aside, and which is aided by the impression left by ; 
the previous perceptions of concomitance, — we come to form an 
idea of the invariable concomitance of the two things, in the ! 
.Vm that 1 this is in variably .concomitant with that.' Though 
mere concomitance is cognised at the very first sight of the two ; 
objects, yet the necessity or in variability of their concomitance 
is not recognised by a single perception. Because the invari- 
ability does act follow from mere concomitance ; it follows from i 
such concomitance as is independent; of all adventitious condi- 
tion* ; and the independence from such conditions is recog nised 
ot j 1 v by matins of repeated perceptions (of the two objects) ; 
liming wo conclude that the invariable coucomitanoe is ascer- 
tfimrd by Lho dolcrimnatft sensuous cognition appearing by the 
fin cm ni fbn pnrcoptiou of concomitance. 

Th ut i“ x planuthui uh’iota the following question also; 

" Sc dm i mm cognition portal (ring to iiuoh object* m are perceived 
at the present time, how could wm porcoivo any invariable 
concomitance in tbe case of pa:U and future objects V 

This invariable concomitance we do not hold to inhere in 
any particular individual only ; it is only when we do not take 
any account of any particular individual, and cognise the in- 
variable concomitance as referring to the f generalities J of tbe 
objects concerned, that we have a certain cognition of the con- 
; comitance in all cases ; the reason being that the generality 
! is in all cases of one and the same form, 

[Page 210 1 Question : a Then particular individuals do not 
enter into the invariable concomitance 

l^mer ; Who says they do not enter into it ? All that 
we mean is that they enter into it in their generic, and not m 
tjbie individual forms. It h for this reason that whenever; a 
man sees- smoke, be has iq his mind the idea of fire in 
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^enersJ and heuce it is fir© ia genera!, and not any particular 
^ re J which be has the inferential cognition. 

The invariable concomitance having in ail' cases, been 
ascertained in the generic form, if persons wore to raise doubts 
without any authoritative reasoning, then, in the case of your 

theory, also, even though the indi vidua] smoke and fire would 

be directly perceived by the eye, and the causal relationship 
etween the two would b« duly comprehended, — even then, 
(at the time of inference) the difference of time and place 
(from those of the previous perception of smoke and fire) might 
give rise to doubts, which would certainly put a stop to the 
operation or functioning of the inferential process. 

bays the Bauddhct: “What is asBertained by repeated 
observation is the causal relation (and not invariable con* 
com it a nee) (between fire and smoke) ; as a single perception 
would not set aside the suspicion of the smoke being due to 
certain adventitious conditions (and not to the fire itself) ; and 
the repeated observation pertains to the Generality ;■ as indivi* 
duals have but momentary existence, and as such could not 
be seen more than once. Hence we conclude that the causal 
relation, ascertained in one instance witli reference to the gene- 
ralities of the exclusion of non-smoke ’ and the ‘exclusion of 
non- tire,’ comes to bo recognised as universal, the generality 
being ont? only, ” 

Hnt ill m in Mini Ur rmunmr thiifc we explain the cognition 
in all curck of t.ho universal character of the invariable con- 
comitance; and what are the reasons for your dislike o£ our 
w;lj of explanation ? In reality, in the case of your theory, the 
two objects that are amenable to sensuous cognition could 
never have the causal relation pertaining to their generalities, 
as the objects are (according to you) non-entities. That is to say, 
the individual objects (according to you) are mere non -entities ; 
and it is in connection with individuals that all relations are 
directly perceived by the senses; nor is it possible for all past 
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and future individuals to be recalled to the mind ; because if 
the mind were to operate towards external objects indepen-’ 
dently. by itself (without the help of the sense-organs), then 
there would be no blindness or deafness &a Thus then, the 
causal relationship being recognised with reference to the in- 
dividuals that are seen, there could be no resultant inference 
with regard to those that are not seen ; as certainly those that 
are not seen are different from those that are seen* Nor again 
is any relationship of the proof (means) and the proved {the 
object) possible among individuals ; as individuals as such 
are not related to one another (by any such relationship as 
would establish an invariable concomitance between them). 
Nor can the individuals be comprehended under a single 
generality ; as there can be no relation between that which is 
:t ivid object (the generality) and that which is not (the indi* 
vs dim!, according to Urn fia uddh* * ) ; and if unconnected things 
wv}v u> hr rom pro bonded or included, there could be no restric- 
tion, and any thing ougbl hr included us anything. 

For those reuse nib we do not know whufc is t ho objective of 
the ascertai u meat of 1 origi 1 1 a tit j n 1 ■ — t h r ascc r tai n 1 1 1 * * 1 1 1 b ro u gh t 
about by sensuous cognition,— on which would Vie based iho 
inferential process (as explained by the B tuddha ). 

Thus then , we me that one thing is the i Hnga* or inferen- 
tial indicative , of another when the two are invariably con- 
comitant in time and place. JS. g> Smoke is the lingn of fire. 
The sense of this is that when a thing is found to be invariably 
concomitant, in time and place, with the ‘ property to be 
proved,' it becomes the inferential indicative of this latte*. As 
for instance, the guarding of barley fields in Kashmira, by 
persona in charge of gold, is indicative of the fact of gold being 
produced in the waterways in barley fields (this is an instance 
if concomitance in place). Similarly as an instance of concomi- 
tance in time, we have the morning songs and music in the 
houses of the Prdgjyolkha^ which are iodic ifcivc of the ris- 
m| of the king* 
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Objection If the indication be only by coui&mitabfces 
time and place, then this would be contrary to the declaration ; 
of the Su/tq? to the effect that—* such things are indicative as 
are either .effects, causes, conj tmcts, contradictories and in~ 
herente of another thing. 1 ,J 

[F&g& 2U ] Reply : I?i the Sutra til e. The 'causes' fee. are 
mentioned m the Sutra only by way c*f showing of what charact* 
er lingaa generally are ; ami it does not mean that there are 
0Ui y 50 many kinds of * ling * x 1 and no more. 

To the question ' how do you know this?'— the author re- 
p] i es V ya tii c bad a r-p mat. T h a t i s t o say , we ran n o fc rega rd 
the enumeration as exhaustive, because we find inferences in- 
dependent of the relationships enumerated. Tile author cites 
instances of such inferences. 

(Id. The Adhvaryu pfieBt tko. It is laid down that the 
Adhmryu priest should repeat W to the Hotf priest and to ; 
none else ; hence one who is cognisant of Lb is, wh^n be hears ‘om’ 
repeated by the Adkvaryu, he infers the presence of the Holt, 
who may be he bind the walls; and here the Ad h vary u is neither 
the 'toase', nor the 'effect', nor the ‘conjunct 1 , o or the ‘contradic- 
tory 1 nor the Inherent; of the Holy. 

(2) Another instant is cited l: The rise of the moon &c, 
Wlien the moon nne*, the sea rises in tides, and lilies blvom; and 
one who known of those mituml phenomena 1 always infers the 
nse of the wea and tin: blooming nf the lily, whenever he sees j 
the moon appear; and Uio rise of the moon is not the effect of 
the rise or the sea tin tliu 'rising' of the moon consists only 
in its contact with a particular point in space, and this contact 
is only the effect of a certain action of the moon, and not of any 
action of the sea> Kor is it the cause of the rise of the sea, or 
of the blooming of the lily ; because the 'rising of the sea 1 con* 
sists only in the rising of the waters, and the blooming consists 
in the separating of the petals of the ffowor; and both these acts 
can be due only to the action of certain causes that may be in 
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dose proximity to the objects* concerned (ie f the Water sad the 
lady). 

(3) The dearness of water in the autumn t& indicative 
ef the rim of Agadya; because it is never found at any other 
time. 

Objection: ** If wo have /in gas even apart from the ' effect* 
&c,, then the Siitra cannot be said to apply to or include all 
“ lingm'* 

Reply. Them and others are justified dec. That is to say, 
all such lingas ns we find in the instances just cited, are included 
in the clause *a tiymdam in the Swira s which denotes mere 
rrlationship. The another of the Sutra has said ‘tis ytiidatfC 
in vi nw of the objection that, “one object cannot be the linga 
■h ouotlin , ii h t,h a would lead to a great confusion; 1 * and what 
ineiuih i n tlnu i i dooK not matter whether one thing (the 
bn*Mi} rt film ’tti mn a» t nr difTWonl from, the other (the subject), 
all that ih n«ti«SMftry in tint tJioona should ho related to the other ; 
and thus there can bn mo cotifiiNion , aw il cannot be that every 
thing would be the linga of any thing , but only that which iw 
related to the other thing would bo its linga. 

It has been said that that which is invariably concomitant 
with something else in paint of time or place, is its and 

obverse^, that which is invariably non concomitant with another 
cannot be indicative of it ; as it would be possible for it to esiet 
m 1 other places: 

We do not mean that the words of the Sntra "Asydidam 
hdryam etc. do not denote the fact of the two being related 
to each other ; oil that we mean is that the relations mentioned 
in the Sutra are simply by way of examples and are not meatit 
to be exhaustive ; it is necessary for the teacher to explain 
a general kw always with reference to certain cone mto iff stanc- 
es ; and it is as a few concrete instances that th© &€££?<£ hm 
awoken of the relations of ‘ ‘cause* and the rest. 
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[Page 213] The author nest proceeds to describe the different 
kinds of Inference, H is of two kinds etc* The word W has a 
restrictive force, meaning that Inference is of two kinds only, 
(1) Of those two, the f drshfa * is that which follows upon the 
absolute identity, in kind, of that which is known from before as 
concomitant with the linga, and that which hm to be got at 
by means of the inference in question. K, g. having seen the 
dewlap id the cow only, wo have the inferential recognition of 
an animal with the dewlap seen on some future occasion being 
a 'cqWi In this case we see that on the former occasion the 
dewiap was seen to exist in an animal that belongs to the class 
f €OW; and that leads us, on the subsequent occasion of our seeing 
the dewlap, to infer that this dewlap too must belong to 
an animal that belongs to the same class ; and this kind of 
inference is called 1 Drshta/ seen,— the name being due to the 
fact that the generality of f cow 1 th^t is inferred, on the latter 
occasion in the forest, from the sight of the dewlap, has had its 
specific individual ty *seea\in the city on the former occasion* 

(2) The Sdrnanyatodrifhfa inference is that where that 
which is already known as concomitant with the liny a and 
that which has to be inferred belong to two distinct classes; 
that is to say, that Inference is the Samany ah drshfa which 
follows from the invariable concomitance of the generality of 
the Imga with the generality of (he Object of Inference, 
For instance, having seen that the activity of the farmer, the 
trader and the king’* nurvtints always bring about certain 
results, we infer that the activity o-f such persons as perform the 
rites and duties of their castes must also lead to definite 
results* We find that the activity of the farmer brings about 
the result in the shape of a rich harvest; and that of the trader 
and the King's servants brings to them a mass of gold and 
jewels, horses and elephants; and this leads us to infer that the 
performance of the rites etc,, also brings about results in the 
shape of heaven and the like. 
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The followers of Brhaspati (the Atheists) bold that , we 

have never found any such result as Heaven u echini y follow - 
ing after any action; and hence the result of these rites ejtq:, i 1 
must beheld to be the mere obtaining of a living. In opposi- 
tion to this, the author add*— the activity which is not found 
to have reference to any visible purpose etc . It can Eiub be dou bt- 
ed that there are some people who, without the least desire 
for any visible results, betake themselves to such observances 
as those of the * Vanaprasika and the tike; and what we seek | 
to prove by the inference in question is the fruitful character 
of such observances ; and as such it cannot be regarded as a \ 
mere repetition of the former inference. 

The word 'Pramlna 1 has been explained as that which 
' ■ l?tr means towards a certain end ; and m this character could i 

b< 'KrLploUi vvithofit a definite result, the author proceeds 
tnih'Luo-otrdi the means from th ^result — ^The 'perception of 
f hc Imga i,s the mnut r g knowledge.' That it i* to say, it is the 
perception, of the ling a by of which the inferential cog- 

nition is obtained, and the ’cognition/ brought about by that ! 
means is the/cogu.ition of linf (in rim ease of Urn hi (bronco of fire 
from the presence of smoke). Though in regard to the origin of 
the cognitions of the lingo, &nd the Hngi (that which is concern U 
taut with the linga \ "there is a difference in the objectives of 
the two cognitions, yet, inasmuch a cognition of the linga 
has“ a certain action toward*. rhe\ bringing about of the 
cognition of the Hugh th it can iu any way, be said to 
have the lingi for its objective ; and hence the 'means of know- 
ledge’ and its * result s remain co-extensive. (pertaining to the 
same object! ve\ 

[P&g& 212] Another explanation is given : Or the cognition of ; 
fire may be regarded as the * means of knowledge’; ' and in that 
case, the character of the ‘ result would belong to the cognition 
of the (1) good, (2) bad or (S) indifferent character of the fire- 
fly f goodness J of fife consisting in its being a cause of pleasure. 
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badness in ics leading to pairs, and that of indifference in its 
being A source of neither p i in nor pleasure ; the idea of 
these is the * result ’ because they appear only after the 
.cognition of fire. 

All this refers to inference for the Mke of one & own defini* 
tive cognition- in the word 1 nifcita ’ the affix has the abstract 
signification. 

Text (105) Word t and the other means of knowledge, 
are included under * Inference * of the 
process of those being similar to that of Inference, 
Just as for one who is cognisant of ths 
invariable concomitance, there arises, from the 
perception of an undoubted 4 ling a p and the re- 


memhranc&of another concomitance , an inferen- 
tial cognition of supersen mans things , — so in 
the same manner, does cognition arise from 
Word &e, also. B&rvpture even in the form 
of gratis and Smrtix depends upon the 
authoritative character of the speaker ; as the 
authority of the scripture rests upon: his authority. 


And that Word is ncn-etemal is proved by 
inference : — f the creation, of a sentence is due to 
art intelligent action,' and 1 the word dadati in 
the Veda is preceded by intelligent action because 
of tfa being spoken of a* dadati {VdigesKika 
aSwtros VI~i~ I & 3). 


“ Philosophers have spoken of othor means* or 
forms, of knowledge— snob as Word (or Verbal) and the like — 
(besides cognition and Inference) ; bow then is it fch&t 

these others have not been mentioned here ? 11 

In answer to this, the author proceeds to show that these 
other means of knowledge are not mentioned for the simple 
reaeon that they are all included in the two that have been 
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described. * Word 3 and the rest do not differ from Inferences 
because the process of cognition by those means is similar to 
the process of inferential cognition* That is to say, just as the 
Inferential process functions through invariable concomitance so 
do Word &c. s also ; the verbal cognition is inferential in its 
character* — as it bakes cognizance of objects by means of invari- 
able concomitance— like smoke. 

The author proceeds to show the similarity of the inferential 
and verbal processes of cognition. When the man who knows 
the invariable concomitance (of smoke with fire) happens to 
see smoke rising in a certain place, and then comes to recall in 
his mind his previous knowledge of the concomitance that 
wherever there is smoke there is fire also, — then he has an 
inferenUrd cognition of the thing (fire) not directly perceptible to 
the senses , and the process is the same in the case of verbal 
and other cognitions film As a matter of fact, we know that, a 
word never denote t anything until it is known for certain 
that it never failw in its QouonmUrumo with ho oh denotation 5 
and when it does denote an object all or tin* uniiiiluig concomi- 
tance has been ascertained, it becomes an iuJWoutiul * indicative 
pure and simple* 

Against the above, some people put forward the following 
objection ; “ In inferential cognitions what is cognised is a 
certain object qualified by the property to be inferred J (the 
“ sadhya). What would be such an * object f in the case of 
“the inference of the denotation from the Word 1 The 
“denotation itself could not be this ‘ object , 3 as it is not 
“ known at the time. If the Word be regarded as that 1 object*' 
“ then what would be its i mdkya r 'l Mere * denotability ' 
“could Hot be -this * stidhya ; as between the Word audits 
li denotation we cannot detect any such relationship as that of 
“Conjunction or Inherence* which is perceptible in the case of 
I “ the mountain and the fire ; and hence the word as qualified by 
if the denotation could not be the object to be inferred* as the 
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“only relation that there is between tbe Word and its denota- 
fcioti is that of the 5 denoter and tbe denoted * ; and this comes 
“ after tbe word has signified the object, and not before that 
£ * signification. Nor is there any strict unfailing concomitance 
“ between the word ami its denotation, as there is between fire 
M and smoke ; for the simple reason that we do not find both 
u appearing at one and tbe same place and time [the word is 
H often heard without the heater having any idea of the objeot 
“signified by it, and the object Is known even without its 
* £ significant word being known]. For instance, even though 
“there is no YwlhMihira living in the present Kali age, yet we 
find the word i y nd hist Mr a 5 being used (this with regard to 
u time) y and even though there is no .Lanka in J(£fYhbii(lvi r p(& 

“ (India), yet we find the word 1 lankd 1 used ia India (this with 
“ reference to place). Thus theo, in as much as we find the 
accessories of verbal cognition to be of a character quite 
« different from those of inferential cognition, the two cannot 
41 be regarded as one and the same. 

f£ Then again, verbal cognition cannot be regarded as the 
“same as inferential cognition, because of the fact that in differ- 
“ enfe countries one and the same word signifies different things; 
'* and thus there is no such invariable ©oncomiftuice between the 
" word and its denotation, its there is between smoke and fire ; 
“ for instance, the word ' cvt<a Is found among the people 
of the south, to be used as a name for cooked rice, though 
“ among the people ol Aryavarta (India to the north of the 
“ Vindliya range) It in used for thief. If verbal cognition were 
“ the same us the inferential, then it would, like tbe latter, 
5 be duty cognised only when there would be present the three 
* c conditions of Inference (described in Text 104), and It would 
“ not be based upon the cognition of the fact of its having 
<( been uttered by a trustworthy person. As, however the 
“ authority of verbal cognition is based solely upon the fact 
“ of its originating from a trustworthy source, it cannot but 
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“ be regarded, on account of this very dissimilarity, as wholly 
11 different from inferential cognition/' 

To the above we make the following reply : When the 
fore-fin ger is raised, there appears an inference of number ten 
with regard to things not present at that time and place. And 
in this case too, the number i$ not the * subject 5 (dharrtvi ) } 
as it is not known ; nor can the particular position of the fore- 
finger be regarded as the f subject ; as it is something that ia 
being made cognisable at the time, a ad.. as such having no other 
relationship with the number ten, could riot indicate any- 
thing qualified by that number. Nor is there any coevality or 
co-extensiveness between the raising of the finger and the ten 
things. Bow then do you account for the process of inference 
hi this case? And yet we find that in the usage of trades- 
p'-nplo thmc is :t n unfailing concomitance between that parti- 
cular position of tin' Tire finger and the desire of indicating the 
number ten. 

Oh}: “The gesture becomes indicative of (ho number tcn f 
through the recognition (on the part of the observer) of the 
intention of the person (making the gesture) to convoy an idea 
of that number fand this concomitance is the basis of the infer- 
ence)/ 5 

Reply : The same may be said with regard to verbal cog- 
nition also. As in the first instance, when the word 4 go ' is 
uttered, we come to recognise the fact that the speaker wishes 
to indicate a certain animal with the hump &e ; — this recog- 
nition being due to our having found that the utterance of 
the word *gu,' in its own turn, is preceded (originated) by an 
intention of speaking of that animal ; and this intention leads 
to the inference of the animal The inferential argument 
would be in the following syllogistic form 4 The subject] m^n, 
is endowed with the intention of speaking of the animal with 
the hump &c.,— because he is the pronoun cer of the word 'go/— 
like myself/ 
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Obj : “ Iq the case of the untrustworthy person, we find 
that they often have the intention of speaking of things that 
have no real existence ; and hence the mere presence of the 
intention cannot indicate the existence of the object (there 
being no actual unfailing concomitance between the two) ? 

Reply : How too could there bo an indication of the object 
by means of the word itself ? As words are often used by 
mistake, or with the intention of cheating (hence there can he 
no certain relationship between the word and any object). 

Objection : “ The object is cognised only when the word is 
uttered by a trustworthy person (in whose case there is no 
chance of either mistake or an intention of cheating)/* 

Reply : This comes to the same thing as to assert that the 
cognition of the object is due to the 'intent ion of the trust- 
worthy person to speak of that thing, 

[Page 215] It has been urged by the opponent that, « even 
though the word may be indicative of the object, yet the con- 
comitance between the two (as we find when one and the same 
word is used in different countries) is not quite unfailing, as there 
is that between the smoke and the fire,” In reference to this we 
have the following reasoning : As for the smoko, it is indicative 
of the fire by its natural (inborn) relationship to it ; as for the 
word, on the other hand, it becomes indicative, like a gesture, 
only when used in accordance with a curtain convention made by 
the wish of the persons concerned; and as such it becomes, 
through the 1 intention of the person to speak of the thing, in- 
dicative o£ only that thing with regard to which the said con- 
vention has been fixed ; as the object having been definitely 
cognised, as in the case of Gesture etc,, only in accordance with 
the word as used by trustworthy persons, it is only when the 
word is used by the trustworthy that it has an unfailing con- 
comitance with the object ; just as it is only when the smoke is 
found to rise upwards in a continuous volume that it is indicative 
of fire. 
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Objection : “ Why cannot you assume the fact that the 
word denotes the object by direct denotation (without the inter- 
vention of conventions or notions of concomitance etc}? 1 ' 

Reply : For the simple reason that there is no such direct 
relation between the two ; and If a word were to be denotative 
of an object without any relation, then there would he no 
restriction as to the denotations of words (ant word) denoting 
anything). 

Objection : w But there is a natural relationship between 
the word and its denotation/* 

Reply : It is not so ; ns one and the same word is used, in 
different countries, in the sense of different things {which could 
;i |j “ bn if the word had an inborn relationship with any one 
denotation). 

Object ion : " Tim word may bo regarded as denotative 
(vdmht) of that thing with regard too which it in used by the 
Ary as ; while as regards other objeobn, in m numb as it in 
dependent upon con vent ion, it can only be regarded an indica- 
tive {lingo)” 

Reply : Not so ; as we find that the word com 7 is as 
expressive of the thief as of cooked rice (as used among the 
Ary as and the Southern people respectively) ; and we have do 
reason for making any such distinction as that in regard to the 
former, the word is denotative while with regard to the latter 
it is only in d native. Then again, even among the Arj^as the 
verbal cognition of what is denoted by the word 4 cor a * is 
preceded by a definite inferential indicative,— because it is. a 
cognition produced by the word * com \ — like the cognition 
produced by the word ' corn f among the people of the south, 
in which Utter case both opponents admit the fact of its follo wing 
upon an inferential indicative. Nor is there any evidence for 
-n inborn relationship between the word and the object denoted 
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by it. You bold that the only relationship consists in the in- 
born denotatimneas of the word as pertaining to that which is 
derated, as it is this that pervades over both (the denoter and 
the denoted) ; as has been declared — relationship lies in 
potency ; ” and the denotative potency of the word existing 
naturally in the denoted object, this object would be cognised 
by the man ignorant of the meaning of the word, just as well as 
by the person who knows the word ; as in both cases, the word, 
the object and the relation between them would he equally 
present, 

Objection : ,f It is only when the relationship is duly 
known that it becomes the means of the verbal cognition of 
the object, and not when it merely exists {and is not known). As 
has been declared : 1 The relationship being the cause of the 
cognition, stands in need of its own cognition ; and hence even 
when it exists* if it is not known or recognised, it does not lead 
to the cognizance of the object (denoted)/' 

[Page 216 ] Reply : Of what sort is the knowledge of the 
relationship ? 

Objection : u It is in the form that, c such and such a thing 
is the denoted of such ami such a word V 

Reply : Whence does this knowledge proceed ? 

Objection : 14 From the usage of old experienced persons/ 5 

Rfydy : Tins sumo knowledge based upon the name and 
the named, when appearing in the boy sitting near older people 
talking among themselves, is known as £ sanketa \ e convention 
or f vyntpaUij f knowledge of the word 1 ; and this, through 
Impressions left on the mind, would be the cause of the verbal 
cognition of the object (denoted by the word) ; and under the 
circumstance?^ what would be the use of assuming any other 
relationship ? The ioborn potency of the word constitutes its 
* gabdtttv a/ verbal character \ and the adventitious (or caused 
appearing subsequently) potency constitutes the 4 sanketa 
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f convention 5 with regard to it, and also the particular order (in 
which it occurs in a sentence) ; and as the cognition of its 
denotation would be quite explicable through this twofold 
potency, there would be no necessity for the assumption of an- 
other relationship ; specially as so long as a thing can be ex- 
plained on perceptible facts, there is no room for assuming 
imperceptible ones. 

Objection : u If a word were significant only through the 
f intention of speaking 5 on the part of the speaker^ then there 
could be no significance in the words and sentences of the Veda 
in which case there is no speaker (on whose intention the 
signification could be based)/ 1 

In reply to this the author says — ike Scripture also in the 
form ffrutis and Smriis depends upon the authority of the 
speaker. That is to 'say, tt is not only ordinary assertions that 
minify their timnmuga on the strength of the trustworthy 
diameter of rpeukom ; but the assertions in the form of Vaidika 
and Smdria scriptures a ! ho arc similtirly aignificaut ; and the 
weakness or faulfrmees of theno is due to the deficienciea in the 
speaker, and is net inherent in thorn, like the evi! odour of foul 
smelling things ; as has been thus declared : * In a word, the dis- 
crepancies of the origin, the letter and the rest are due to the 
person pronouncing it ; and the word is not deficient by its 
nature, like the evil smell of malodorous substances/ 

Objection : “ The Yeda being eternal, and as such there 
being no speaker in its case, there can be no room for any discre- 
pancies, and thus alone is its absolute authority established; 
while if it were the work of an author, we could never 
get at an absolutely undoubted authority for it ; as we 
find men often making use of false assertions, under the 
influence of certain likes and dislikes/' 

Reply : The authority of the scriptures rests upon his 
authority. The word 4 his 5 refers, by the 4 law of provision/ to 
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a speaker superior to ourselves, as described under the swk ra 
£ aamadbuddhihkyo lingamrskeh. Thus the meaning comes 
to be that the authority of the Veda is due to the fact of 
its having been composed by a person superior to ourselves. 
That is to say, its authority is due to the absence of discrepancies, 
and not to eternality : for instance, we find in the case of the 
ear and the mind, that though both of these are eternal (the ear 
being eternal because it is only akfiga), yet they often lose 
their authoritative or truthful character by reason of the subse- 
quent advent of discrepancies ; and obviously in the case of the 
eye and the other organs we find that even though they are not 
eternal they have authority only when all their deficiencies have 
been, removed. And we have already proved that there are no 
faults or discrepancies in the il superior person ” ; hence the 
scripture that is composed by him, must be regarded as authori- 
tative, even though it be the work of a personal author. It is 
never suspected that one who sees the reality of things, and is 
free from likes and dislikes, when moved by mercy to instruct 
the people of the world, could impart wrong or false teachings. 

Page 217] Question ; How is it known that the Veda is the 
work of a superior person V 

Answer : It is inferred from the fact of its sense being 
indisputably accepted by all men of various castes and conditions. 
If it wore the work of iui ordinary person, it could not be 
indisputably followed in. practice by nil intelligent persons ; as 
we find in the cant of the script ores composed by Buddha and 
others ; there would always be some people who would not 
accept it as authoritative, and as such not regulate their conduct 
in accordance with it But that with regard to which all men 
are agreed (on the point of its authority), cannot but be accepted 
as an authoritative means of knowledge ■ as wo find in the case 
of sensuous cognition. The argument may be thus stated: — 
The Veda is authoritative, as it is always found to give rise, 
in all men, to non-contradictory cognition, like Sense-perception, 
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Though it is true that, in the case of certain actions laid down 
in the Veda as bringing about a visible result, we often Bnd 
that even when the action is duly performed, the result does 
not appear, — yet this fact does not set aside the authoritative 
character of the Veda ; m this failing is always due to the 
deficiencies in the auxiliaries leading up to the result ; as is 
proved by the fact of the due result always appearing when 
these auxiliaries are present in full force. 

Objection : u It is not right to say that the. Veda is com- 
posed by a trustworthy person as at the time that the 
action laid down therein is performed, even the most learned 
of the performers have no idea of any such author, who would 
be most likely to be remembered/' 

Reply ; That that is non-eternal is proved by Inference, 
In as much as it is the * Veda J or ‘ scripture 1 that has just been 
spokim of ixh having its authority based upon the fact of its 
having been composed by a superior person, we must take this 
* non- eternality * an referring to the earn© ; and the meaning of 
the sentence thus is that, that iho Veda is non eternal is inferred 
from inferential indicatives. 

The author formulates the necessary inferential argu- 
ments : (1) The creation or composition of sentences in the 
Veda is preceded by, or due to, an intelligent action 3 — because it 
is a composition of sentences— like the composition of ordinary 
sentences. (2) The word ‘ dadati * in the Veda is due to an 
intelligent action, — because it is spoken of as dadatih* — like 
the word ( dadati 1 used in ordinary parlance. 

As ft*r the argument that the Veda is not composed by a 
human author, as no such author is remembered, — it la not 
based upon sound premises, (1) because the Veda itself has 
spoken of on author in such passages as — f Prajap&ti alone 
existed, th *q existed neither day nor night; he did pennaoce; 
and from that pen nance the four Vedaa were born & c/; and 

(2) because we find the premiss failing, in the case of an old 
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well for instance [people have no Idea of the actual person who 
sank the well, and yet that is not taken as a reason for accept- 
ing it as not done by lnaman hands]. 

The non-e ter nali ty of the Veda having been thus proved, 
we are met with the following difficulty : “ In as much as we 
often find human assertions to be both (true and false), there 
would always be a doubt as to the authoritative or truthful 
character of a declaration In the Veda; and under the cir- 
cumstances, though people might be led by them to activity 
towards some visible end, with regard to which he may have no 
doubts ; but as regards imperceptible (su persons no us) objects, 
which are laid down as capable of being attained only by a 
vast amount of expenditure and bodily exertion, no intelligent 
person would ever betake himself to any activity on their 
account, until he will have fully ascertained the authoritative 
character of the declaration pertaining thereto. And in 
ordinary parlance we find that the authoritative character of 
an assertion is always ascertained upon the recognition of 
certain good qualities in the speaker ; and this leads us to 
think that in the e*se of Yedic declarations also any activity in 
accordance with them would be resorted to with a firm convic- 
tion only after the agent will have become cognisant of the 
good qualities of the author of the Veda.” 

Some people (the Mimansakmi) meet Ibis difficulty by 
bolding that, 11 the authority of an attention is not due to the 
fact of its being spoken by a l runt worthy person; afi means 
of cognition are self-sufficient in their authority. 15 

But to these people we put the following question : What, 
in the first place, do you understand by ‘ authoritative charact- 
er 3 or * validity J of the means of cognition, prmidnya % Does 
it consist in the unfailing concomitance tmtk the real date 
of things ? or in the bringing about of the cognition of the real 
thing ? It cannot be the former ; for even though smoke 
is invariably concomitant with fire, yefc we find that a man who 
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is not in his senses does not have any idea of fire (at the 
s ; ght of smoke), and in this case thus there would be no 
'authoritative character 5 for the inferential indicative (smoke);— 
and also because in the case of the eye we find that though it 
is not 1 concomitant * with any one of the colours, blue, yellow 
etc., yet it is sufficiently ^authoritative 1 in that it brings about 
the cognition of real things. If then, 4 authoritative character ' 
be held to consist in the bringing about of the cognition of 
real things, then we ask (what do you mean by saying that it is 
'self-sufficient* ? ) Does it mean — -41) that it is known by itself ? 
or (2j that it is produced by itself ? or (3) that it operates by 
itself ? If the authoritative character of the means of cognition 
be known by itself, in the form that, f I am the bringer about 
of the knowledge of the real thing/ — then, with regard to no 
moans of cognition would there ever be any doubt as to whether 
itH objective is true or otherwise; nor would there he any 
activity following upon mistaken cognitions. And, if, on ac- 
count of the incongruity of the means of cognition operating with- 
in itself, it wore not to cognise itself, and hence not to cognise 
the fact of its bringing about the knowledge of the real thing, 
then for the cognition of this, something else, apart from the 
cognition, would be needed; as without a means of cognition, 
no cognition of the 'cognisable* is possible ; and hence when 
the 'authoritative character 5 of a means of cognition would 
be the object to he cognised t it would certainly need something 
apart from itself as the means for its cognition ; and thus the 
authoritative character would be due to this something else. 

O'fi u If the authoritative character of one means of cog- 
nition would have to be cognised by another means, then this 
latter would have to be cognised by another, and so on and on, 
there would be an unending j&finite series of moans upon 
means/* 

Reply : There would not be any such regressus ad 

infinitum ; as it is not absolutely necessary that, there should 
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always be a desire to ascertain the authoritative character 
of the means of cognition. The means of cognition points to 
its objective, by its mere appearance, and not only after its 
own authoritative character has been ascertained. Arid 
certain cases it so happens that when the objective has been 
duly pointed out, there arises, from some cause or other, a 
doubt as to whether the means of cognition in valid or invalid , 
and this doubt as to its validity giving rise to a doubt as to 
the reality of the object pointed out, the resultant activity 
towards that object does not come about* And for the sake of 
the due accomplishment of this activity there arises a desire to 
ascertain the authoritative character of the means of cognition? 
as until this has been ascertained, the doubt does not disappear. 

In a case however, where; either on account of the force of habit 
or of the due comprehension of all details in connection with 
the object, the means of cognition appears free from all taint of 
suspicion, — the mere appearance of this means brings about 
the full cognition of the object ; and the cogniser having ad 
his needs thus fully satisfied, there does not arise in his mind 
any wish for ascertaining its authoritative character; and hence 
there would be no need of having recourse to another means 
of cognition. One who would still fix some suspicion upon 
the cognition, on the ground of both sides of the question being 
i perceived, will not be able to attach any such suspicion ; for the 
simple reason that all tun pi cion has been set ft side by the fact 
of the object having been definitely cognised ; as has been 
declared by Mandami Mina in his Brahmasiddhi i A suspicion 
with regard to the cognition is set aside by the cognition 
itself/ 

It may be that the validity or authoritative character of the 
means of cognition would be sought after for the sake of the 
requisite activity ; but in a case where the activity was due to 
a doubtful idea of the object in the mind of the agent who had 
not ascertained the authoritative character of the means of j 
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cognition, when he would be fully satisfied as regards the 
character of the object itself, he would no longer have any 
desire for ascertaining the validity of the means* 

Question : “ Is then, the usefulness of the means of cogni- 
tion ascertained on the strength of the resultant activity 1 ” 

Answer: No; as in that cas^ also the activity would 
be for the purpose of the testing of the validity of the means 
of cognition, just like the testing of the seed by the farmer ; 
and in such cases there would always be a desire for ascertain- 
ing the said validity. When one has doubts as to the validity 
of the means of cognition, and having doubts as to the true 
nature of the object, betakes himself to activity for the sake 
of the due comprehension of that object, — -if he gets at this 
object he has bis purpose fulfilled ; — and as for the ascertain, 
nit nt of the validity of the means of cognition, even though 
such asooriaiumout would not be quite at hand, yet it would be 
accomplished by the force of the object itself ; specially as the 
force of the resultant activity (\om not fail in its concomitance 
with the validity of the mean# of cognition* 

Thus then, the validity of the means of cognition is neither 0 
known nor produced by itself. Then alone could we accept , | 
the * self-sufficiency * of the validity of the means of cognition, 
if the cognition, on having been produced, were subsequently to 
produce in itself the character of bringing about the cognition 
of the real object. As a matter of fact, however, we find that 
the cognition appears from its cause iu full possession of the 
character of the knowledge of the real object ; and as such 
we regard lew validity to be dependent upon something else, 
apart from itself* 

[Page 219 1 Objection : ££ By saying that the means 'of cognition 
is 1 seU'-.Huf Union 1 . m its validity, we do not mean that it produces 
its own validity , wl>nt we mean is that for the sake of the 
production of its validity the cognition does not stand m need 
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of anything besides those causes that produce the cognition 
itself.” 

Reply i This too is not the correct view ; for if the only 
cause of the validity of a means of cognition consisted in the 
accessories bringing about a cognition that is neither more nor 
less than the exact object, —then whence could we have any 
mistaken cognitions ? 

Objection : {t It is in the very nature of the causes in ques- 
tion that they bring about cognitions in e^ct accordance with 
objects, and when this nature is disturbed or set aside by the 
presence of discrepancies, then the' causes produce cognitions 
not in accordance with objects,— while when the discrepancies 
that tend to disturb the nature are not present, then there 
remains the character of bringing about cognitions in due 
accordance with objects/' 

Reply : Then, does the eorreoinevp of a verbal assertion 
follow merely from the preceding cognition of the speaker ? 
In that case all assertions would be correct. If however the 
correctness of an assertion were to be produced from the com- 
prehension of the means of knowledge; then m that case 
the validity would be based, not upon ihfe nature of the causes, 
but upon their efficiency ; that is to say, the cause of the word 
would be the knowledge of the object signified by it; and cor- 
rectness is the efficiency, and incorrectness the deficiency, of this 
fatter cognition ; consequently if correctness were the cause of the 
validity of an assertion, then this validity would be based upon 
the efficiency of the cause, and not upon the very nature of the 
cause itself ; and if the validity of verbal cognitions were 
based upon an efficiency, then the same would be the case with 
the validity of the other kinds of cogni tion ; as all cognitions 
under consideration must be regarded as having their validity 
based upon the quality of these causes, — -because they are 
cognitions of the valid means of knowledge, — like tke cognition 
of the means of verbal cognition. 
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Objection : la the case of verbal cognition also the quality 
of the cause may operate towards the removal of discrepancies j 
and not towards the production of validity.” 

Reply: Not so, as what the quality leads to is the 
stopping of the way of the coming in p{ discrepancies. 

Objection : 5f We grant that (in the absence of discrepan- 
cies) there will be no appearance of the incorrect cognition 
which is the result of discrepancies ; but whence would the ; 
correctness of the cognition proceed ? What follows from 
the absence of the cause, is the absence of the effect, and not | 
a contrary effect j as this contrary effect consists in the mere 
form of the cognition/ 1 

Jit ply : Not so ; as there would bo no difference. That is* 
say, til in only peculiarity that there is in a cognition is its 
iH'dioo i o its object ; and if this, being fully taken up in the 
stopping ft way of the discrepancies, were no help in the 
bringing about of 'mreetn&m, on account of there being no 1 
difference in the iun&ft, — then thorn would be no sentence re- 
stricted to any particular object, because of 4 iioodififareace^ 
i;e. on account of the non-accomplishment of anything 
particular. If it be held that the cognition pertaining to 
an object produces a sentence pertaining to that same pljest, 
then it would be the ^correctness of the cognition, and 
not its mere mgnifciaoai form, that would be the cause of the 
correctness of the sentence ; and this would come to the same 
thing as to hold the validity to be due to the presence of eer- I 
tain efficiencies* 

Even if wo grant that the presence of the efficiency operates 
towards the iibs once of discrepancies } even then, that would rtot 
in any way ft duel the theory of the £ validity J of the means of 
knowledge being duo to Homethlog apart from itself; because 
whenever this " validity" would appear we would always find 
by negative and affirmative concomitance, the active operation 
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of the 4 absence of discrepancies/ which would be something 
quite distinct from the £ nature of the causa 1 

Objection: fi The absence of discrepancies is the cause of 
the absence of mistaken cognitions; while the validity in ques- 
tion is dependent upon the character of the sense-organ and the 
other channels of cognition.” 

Reply , W by cannot you say that the presence of discre- 
pancies acts as an obstacle to the production of validity, and 
mistaken cognitions are dependent upon the character of the 
sense-organ etc.? 

\ 

[Page 2200 Objection : ** We do not admit this, because as a 
matter of fact we always find mistaken cognitions following In 
the wake of discrepancies/* 

Reply : It would be equally reasonable to hold that, in as 
much as we always find validity following in the wake of the 
' absence of discrepancies/ we cannot assume otherwise. As 
a matter of fact, there is no valid means of knowledge which 
does not stand in need of the previous non-existence and the 
utter destruction of discrepancies. 

In the same manner it may be proved that the action of 
the means of knowledge in bringing about such effects as the 
age d fc’s ae t i v i t y e tc. , a 1 m i h d tie to so m e ti i i i \ g apar t fro m it se 1 f t 
and not due to its own mere form ; as in the bringing about of 
the said effects it is always found Lo be controlled by certain 
external aids and obstacles. 

(IJ By saying that the Veda is the composition of* superior person, the 
author dtws not ascribe the authorship u£ the Vedas to any ordinary man; he 
holds God himself to be the author. The .tfiiMnsakn on the other handholds 
that the Veda ia coeval with God himself, and has no author at all. The latter 
rests hk belief upon the fact that no person has ever, since time out of mind, 
had any idea of any author of the Veda, as they have had in regard to such 
other ancient boohs a£ the Mnh&bh&mta, the l)hanna$u&raa, etc. The Naiyayika 
holds that consisting of a number of sentences, like any ordinary work, the 
Vedas could not but have been the work of an intelligent author ; and ae the' 
character of the work precludes the possibility of its having originated from any 
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ordinary man, they conclude that the author of the Yedaa could have 
been no other person than God himself. The two views are very ingeniously 
reconciled by the Yedauti who holds that though the form of the Veda as we 
have it is nonetei hal, and ae such, like all things in the world, the creation of 
God, it is in ns essence a mere copy of something that has always existed, and as 
such absolutely eternal ss to its substance. The non-etcruallty of the Yedaa is a 
collolary to the snore general theory of the ne&'-eternalffcy of all sound. 

£2) The Yaijseabika view of the inclusion of Verbal, under Inferential, cognition 
has been refuted by UdayanacArya in his Kusum&hjali under the Kdrika 1 Anai- 
fcantah fh&ricck&ds; tambhave c% na nirhayah f ; th&t is to say an inference, like 
the one in which verbal cognition ia sought to he involved, ia not possible as the 
conclusion of such an Inference could be either a definite cognition or a mere 
possibility \ in the fornrer case, the character of the premisses would not be such 
£ls to be able to lead to the desired conclusion ; and in the former as the con- 
clusion would be doubtful, it could.not lead to any certain definite verbal cogni- 
ti on. (V ide K u su m dnjaU, in loco j . 

fll) The question aa to how we are to ascertain that a certain piece of know* 
'"hr i* trii'’ »u f*li« Um given rL;o to much discussion. The different vie we have 
been til Hi Humiiirtd up in the Sitrmdavqo nat&ngi'aha. (1) The S&nkhyae hold that 
validity, nu well m invalidity, In iidimuil in the ignition Ifc&ojf ; (2) the Ngiyayi- 
kns regant bolli tn |.u> proved by iiumitUhi^ apart from the cognition ; (3) the 
Bauddha LioMh tlmt whllo hivnlldily bolungu W> u ^uiU^nn by their very iiatu re, 
their validity i* proved by riomotliitig apart from thottiftolvou ; Aud (4) tba 
Mimansaka declares that it fa validity that bakings to the very nature A the 
cognition ; and invalidity Is due to external camun ; i. e. a cognition mmt always, 
he regarded as true until it is proved to be otherwise. Tka Na.iyfcylk& contends 
that if a cognition were by its nature valid and true, then It would always be 
recognised as such ; and there would never be any doubt as to whether a certain 
cognition is correct or Incorrect; then again in ordinary experience we End that when- 
ever we have a certain cognition, all that we feel is that it % wy be true and if, when 
acting in accordance with the piece of knowledge afforded by that cognition, we 
find that it corresponds with the real state of things, then alone do we conclude 
that it is true ; otherwise if is false ; t L when the thirsty mm perceives water 
and moves up to it to have a drink ; if ho does come upon real Jwater he thinks 
hie cognition to be true, while if he meets with sand instead, he concludes it to 
have been a misapprehension ; and thus we find that the validity or otherwise of 
the cognition is established by external evidence. And so the truthfulness or 
otherwise of verbal cognition also is. proved in accordance as It may or may not be 
found to he in harmony with iko real state of things The Naiyayikae maintain 
that the validity of A cognition is due to the presence of a certain effleiency, 
in the organ concerned ; while its invalidity m due to the presence of a discrepancy 
chiefly in it. 
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Importance has been attached to this 1 discussion became of the way in which 
it affects the question of the aaJL&affident authority of the Veda* ; the Bauddhas 
denying at! authority for them and the Naij&yiha and the Vtiifcethika admitting 
their authority only in so far aa they are the work of the all wise God, 


Text (106) : In as much as we find that it is only one 
to ivhom the signification of the gesture is known 
who has a cognition by means of the gesticula- 
tion, that cognition must be regarded m in- 
ferential* 

Commentary 

We find that when the fingers of the hand are drawn with- 
in, it signifies that the man who makes the gesture is calling 
someone to himself; and when the fingers are put forward it 
means that the man is sending someone away from himself; 
and some people regard this gesticulation to be an indepen- 
dent means of know ledge* Against these people the author 
says : when a man knows that such aod such a gesture of the 
baud— s. g* r its contracting or expand log— is meant to convey 
such and such a meaning, he comprehends these gestures when- 
ever made as signifying calling, sending away and the like : 
and as it is only the person cognisant of the meaning of the 
gesture who has the comprehension, and no other person, we 
must regard this cognition by gestures as purely inferential 

Cith'a. ’ gott arc ’ h n ^nL d :i* independent means of knowledge, by tfie 

Tilntri'kas. 


Text (107) ; In as much as i a ike ease of analogical 
cognition a trustworthy person describes the gava- 
ya to one who does not bnow it, through the cow , — - 
this must be regarded as a case of Trustworthy 
Assertion\ 
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Commentary. 

The author now proceeds to show that Analogy is only a 
form of Inference. The word ‘apti* means the direct 
leaching — i. e. t correct cognition ; and one who has this is called 
‘ npta J one who has direct cognition of such transcendental 
things as dharma and the like, and who is a teacher or instruct- 
or of things winch he may h nffi* rightly known. When such a 
person, — in the present its stance, a forester knowing the gava- 
ya— is asked by the city man who does not know that animal™ 
'what sort of an animal is the gavaya ? 1 — he describes the 
animal through its similarity to the cow (which is known to the 
cityman), by saying — * the gavaya is like the cow ; * and it is 
lht> recognition of this fact of the gavaya being like the cow 
t hit (nfteuitmtos Analogical Cognition; and certainly this is 
n i tli in;/ ini'P' or less than a trustworthy assertion; as the 
cognil.inh, that ' the gavaya is like the cow/ is based upon the 
am JmrUnt.i vf clmiuctnr of Uio speaker (if the speaker is not 
known bo bo a reliable person, the said cognition fails to 
appear) ; and trustworthy assertion is only a form of Inference 
(as shown above). And hence -Analogy also is only a form of 
Inference* 

Some Mim&nsalsas maintain that it is the assertion of the 
forester (that f the gavaya is dike the cow s ) that constitutes 
upamdna, 'Analogy; 1 and for these also the cognition in 
question comes to be purely inferential 

IF* 221] The followers of Qavara Svaml (the author of the 
$I%mamd Bh&skya) hold that when a man who knows the cow 
sees the gavaya in the forest, he remembers the cow s and then 
he has the idea — ' my cow is similar to this animal 1 ; and it 
is this knowledge of similarity that constitutes Analogical 
Cognition. And bids would be only a case of Remembrance, 

Similarity, like Generality, rests in its entirety in each 
individual, and ib does not extend over both members, like 
Conjunction ; because as a matter of fast we find that even 
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when the cow is not before us* we have the idea of the gavaya, 
which is before us in the forest, having the shmlavity of the 
cow {and if similarity extended over both members this would 
not be possible as only one of the two is before us) ; as has 
been said by tbe teachers of Miman&a : * Similarity* like 
Generality, rests in its entirety in each individual, as, 
wo find that even when one correlative is not seen, its 
similarity (in the other) is duly recognised . 1 (OLokavdvtiha). 

Even if the similarity always rested in each of the 
correlatives { the cow and the ga vaya ), so long as the 
gavaya had not been seen the man could not have any notion 
of its similarity in the cow ; and yet it is only right that simi- 
larity should be cognised at the time of the proximity of its 
substratum (to the person) ; just as, though while the other 
member of the comparison is not perceived there does not 
appear any such idea as that * this is longer or shorter than 
that / yet as soon as the object with a certain dimension comes 
before the person, he perceives the dimension all right ; if it 
were not so, then how could it be that meeting with the other 
correlative at another place, the man should have the idea 
that £ this that I see now is longer, or shorter, than the object 
I had seen before V If the similarity in the cow were not cog- 
nised, on the previous occasion* by the mere action of the senses, 
and if, on the present occasion too, it were not cognised in the 
gavetya, then thorn could be no mieh restriction as that* on the 
perception of Urn gavaya its similarity to the cow should be 
remembered , nn Micro would not be any peculiarity in the 
cow or the gavaya win why the sight of the one should recall 
the similarity of tho other. 

Objection i u The restriction of the remembrance is due 
to the perception in the gavaya of the same general characters 
of possessing hoofs, and tail etc., as have been perceived in the 
cow” 

Reply : 1 Similarity * consists only in tbe possession by - 
both of certain limbs of the same kind : and if these common- 
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alities of limbs are perceived by the perception of each of the 
substrates, then similarity would also be cognised ; hence on the 
perception of the gavaya, the cognition of the similarity as be- 
longing to the cow, not before the eyes at the time, could not 
but be a case of Remembrance, born of the impression arous- 
ed by the perception of another object (the gavaya) similar to 
the cow ; and being of the nature of Remembrance, it could not 
be regarded as a distinct form of knowledge. We Lave seen that 
even that which is perceived only by non-determinate abstract 
perception becomes an object of remembrance ; as an ignorant 
person (not knowing the word whereby the perception of the 
object could become determinate) having seen one of the corre- 
latives on a previous occasion, when he comes to see tbe other, 
Jit i recognises in the latter the commonalities that he had per- 
ceived in the form or k 

Sonin pivople regard Analogical cognition to be of the nature 
of the cogniucm of the relationship of the Minnie mid the warned 
(the deaoter and the donotod), -holding that the mm who 
has heard the declaration that M;ho gavaya m similar to llto 
cow 4 , on seeing title gavaya and f hiding it to be similar to t)m 
cow, he comes to the conclusion that * the word gavaya the 
came of this animal . 3 

In accordance with this view also, the declaration the * the 
gavaya is like the cow" is a sentence; and as it is 
this sentence that is held to give rise to the cogni- 
tion, that * that which is heard of as gavaya is similar to 
the cow/ — this cognition cannot but be regarded as purely 
Verbal in its character. And as for the cognition of the denot- 
ability, of the animal similar to the cow* by the word £ gavaya 3 
— this is purely inferential ; on account of the use of that word ; 
that is to say, it could be reduced to the following inferential 
form : * A word becomes expressive of that with reference to 
which it is advisedly used by ail learned persons,— the word 
* gavaya 1 is so used with reference to the animal similar to the 
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cow, by the forester,— therefore that animal is denoted by the 
word f gavayaS 

The. cognition of similarity in the gavaya is distinctly 
sensuous in its character. Then as regards the cognition of 
the animat as apart from all other things in the world, that 
too is a resultant of sensuous cognition. As for the recognition 
of the relationship of the name and the named, that ia a case 
of Remembrance, being born of the impression left by the 
cognition of the denotability by the word i gavaya 1 of the 
animal similar to the cow, brought up by the previously born 
commonality, manifested by the comprehension of similarity ; 
just like the recalling of the denotability by that word, of an- 
other object of the same class as the one with regard to which 
the conventional signification, by the word, of the commonality 
has been cognised in one instance, — and the impression left by 
which cognition is the cause of the said recalling i as the re- 
calling is in the following form : 'it was of the same animal 
that I had comprehended the denotability by that word, on the 
previous occasion ; J and in this there would be no room for 
Analogy (and as such this cannot be regarded as an instance 
of Analogical Cognition), 

As for Presumptive Cognition, it is based upon the ap- 
parent inconsistency of some fact that is directly perceived or 
heard . The opponent (the Mimtinsaka who regards Presump- 
tive Cognition uk on i nil op* \ id rut form of knowledge) has proved 
the usefulness of the sopur&te mention of the word 4 heard J in 
tins connection ; and has thus shown that there are two kinds of 
Presumptive Cognition— the Drshtavthapatti, based upon the 
apparent inconsistency of what is directly perceived, and the 
Cvutdrtkdpatti based upon that of what is heard , That is to 
say, where a thing that is perceived is found to be inconsistent 
without something else, it indicates or leads to the presump- 
tion of this latter ; and this is a case of the former kind ; in 
the case of the information that f Caiira who is alive is not in the 1 
house/ the absence of Caitra in the house is cognised by means 
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of ' Negation / and the information as regards bis being alive 
indicates the possibility of his presence in the bouse, as a living 
person is generally found living in houses ; but it is not possible 
for the same person at the same time to be both absent and pre- 
sent in the house; a? presence and absence are mutually con- 
tradictory and exclusive ; and thus the absence would be wholly 
inconsistent with the information regarding the man being alive, 
if he did not exist somewhere outside the house ; and as a rule 
that which is inconsistent implies that whereby it ceases 
to be inconsistent ; and as the absence in the house of the 
living Caitra would never cease to be inconsistent unless 
he existed outride the house ; the inconsistency of the 
absence in the house is in view of the fact of his 
being alive; and this inconsistency ceases when Oaitra is 
recognised aw existing outside ; in this case there are two 
cognitions' — (!) 'Caitra lives/ and (2) * he is not in the 
house, being outside ‘ ; of these one lias some room elsewhere 
whi in the other has no room ; and when those two are found to 
be mutually contradictory, the iu consistency of that which 
has no room leads bo the other being taken ns pertaining to 
something else; and the removal of fcheu T inconsistency constitutes 
the basis of Presumptive Cognition. Sometimes it so happens that 
on seeing one correlative which pertains to a definite place, otc P> 
we remember the relationship which brings about the cognition 
of the other correlative; and this cognition is purely inferential, 
differing from Presumptive Cognition in the process of its 
appearance ; as has been declared : L In Inference the necessary 
condition lies in being born from concomitance, while Presum p- 
tion is totally different, operating solely through negation/ 

We have an Instance of the other kind of Presumptive 
Cognition, the ^rutarthapatti, where the inconsistency of one 
assertion indicates another assertion* p., the assertion that 
f fat Deyadatta eats not in the day 1 leads to the presumption 
that 1 he eats at night/ which sentence takes the place of the 
latter half of the former sentence. 
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The author dow proceeds to show that the Drshtdr tkapatti 
is only a form of Inference : — 

[Page &2 3] Text {IDS} : The Presumptive Cognition of a 
thing based upon a fact of perception is only 1 In- 
ference per contraries* ; and that based upon 
verbal cogni Hon is an 1 Inference per Inference' 

Commentary. 

The expression 1 ddr^dnartka 1 means that which is 
directly perceived hy means of the five means of knowledge 
(the sense-organs); and the arthapattij the 'presumptive cogni- 
tion 7 of a thing based upon such direct perception is a case of 
£ Inference per contraries- 1 That is to say, the character of the 
c inferential indicative ‘ is in accordance with the nature of the 
invariable concomitance {upon which the inference may be 
based) ; and in the case in question what is iu variably con- 
comitant with the thing to be inferred is what is contrary to 
the cognitions by other means of knowledge ; and hence in this 
case the inferential indicative * is what is contradictory. For 
instance, if 0mnce from the house were to indicate existence 
outside by mere 4 inconsistency/ then it might as well indicate 
other things also ; as there would be nothing to limit the scope 
of this indication, 

Objection : ei But it is for the sake of establishing its consis- 
tency that absi nee from the house indicates something else ; 
and nothing else except outside existence could make it consis- 
tent (and hence it could not indicate anything but the puteidtf 
existence)! 

Reply : By whom has it) been asserted that absence 
from the house d made consistent by outside existence ! 
In fact we declare that even when there is outside existence , 
absence from the house is as inconsistent as ever* 

Object: “We have often seen that when a thing is of a 
limited extent, if it is in one place, it is not in any other place; 
a when the sun is seen either io the east or in the west* it is 
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not seen on the other side ; and similarly from a directly 
perceived fact wc learn that the absence from ike house of the 
living Devadatta is possible or coo, sis tent only when he exists 
somewhere outside of 

Reply : Well in that case the cognition of outside existence 
is preceded by, and follows from, a cognition of invariable: 
concomitant ; and thus Presumptive Cognition being born 
of invariable concomitance would-be purely inferential. Then, as 
for the assertion that it is an inference that operates by 
contraries, it is only meant to show the distinctive feature of 
the inference in the case. The inferential argument would be 
stated in this form ; * Devadatta exists outside, — because though 
living, he is not found in the house, — -like ourselves/ 

The author next proceeds to show that the Presumptive 
Cognition based upon verbal cognition is also included in Infer- 
ence : I'h- cognition that Deoadatta eats at night, following from 
the verbal cognition of the Nssertiou 'fat Devadatta oats not in 
the day/ is a case of ' inference par inference m iu this case 
the assertion, serving as an 1 nifenmtbd indicative/ loads to the 
inference of fatness , which, in its turn, leads to the inference 
of its cause in the form of £ eating at night/ 

The sense of ail this is P as follows : The 4 inconsistency * of 
a means of knowledge lies in its incapability to bring about the 
cognition of its objective; and the assertion * he eats not 
during the day 7 is found to be quite capable of expressing 
what it is meant to express; and as such where would lie its 
4 inconsistency 7 fm which you seek to base the presumptive 
cognition of eating at night) ? 

Objection : u Fatness, the effect of eating, would not be possi- 
ble without eating in the day, because of there being no cause 
for the fatness ; and this impossibility would make the asser- 
tion iu question also inconsistent ; as it is not in keeping with 
the real state of thing!,*' 
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ffepty : Then, m that ease, the 1 inconsistency * of the as- 
sertion woe Id lie m the improbability of its meaning, and its 
e o la aiste n c y in t h e pro bab Ili ty of i fcs m e ani ng - and there won Id 
be no * consistency 5 or 1 inconsistency * in the assertion itself ; 
the 4 meaning f or object of fatness of one who does not eat 
the day, being an effect of eating , becomes * consistent * or 
. f Probable by reason of the 1 meaning * or object in the form of 
mting at nighty and not by reason of the assertion that ' he 
eats at night ; and thus what the 1 inconsistency 1 or impro- 
: lability of the object needs, for the justification of itself and 
itn expressive sentence, would be an object, and not a sentence ; 
as a sentence could not justify the inconsistency of an object 
And the object that is justified is cognised by means of an 
object ' as, in the ease in question, the object in the shape of 
the fatness of one who does not eat in the day is found to be 
unfailing iu its character of being the effect of eating at night ; 

I and hence there can be i ivArthcbpaUi (presumptive cognition) 
amenable to verbal expression. 

Objection : “ It is quite true that an object is justified fey an 
object , and it is by this justification of the object that the word 
expressive of it is also justified ; but a verbal object is justified 
only by a verbal object; as anything cognised by other means 
of knowledge could have no concomitance with a verbal object s 
for Instance, when the verb ■pawaJi / 1 cooks , 1 is uttered, tis de- 
ficiency due to the absence of the objective is not removed by 
-the sensuo tie perception of the cooked grain ; as even though this 
grain is perceived, the verbal deficiency of an objective for the 
verb cooks remains just the same. When however the objec- 
tive is brought forward by means of a word, ('kalayam f ) the 
definite cognition comes forward in its entirety, in the form 
4 k day am pmati " (cooks the hdlaya grain) or e gqkam pacati p 
(cooks vegetables). In the case of the sentence^-' fat Devadatta 
cats not in the day —also we have the deficiency or inconsis- 
tency of what is expressed by the sentence ; and hence this de- 
ficiency could be removed only by means of a verbal object 
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and hence what the ‘ apparent inconsistency 1 in the case needs is 
a sentence expressing the fact of eating at night ; otherwise, 
in as much as the denotations of the words composing the sen- 
tence expressive of non-eating in the day could have no con* 
flection with the eating at night, and as the apparent inconsis- 
tency would rest in the sentence (verbal expression), the object, 
ia the shape of eating at night, could never become an object 
of Presumptive Cognition ; specially as it would form an object 
of verbal cognition (by means of the sentence * he eats at night’}. 
Nor can it be argued that *, 1 the sentence (expressive of eating 
at night) could not be indicated either by the sentence expres- 
sive of nauseating in the day , or by this non-eating itself — as 
there would be no proximity between these and that sentence/ * 

Nor would ib be right to argue that — 4 in as much as 
neither the aen fence cats not in the day , nor its meaning, has 
any kind of proximity to the sentence eats at nigkt t the 
former two could not in any way indicate this latter V 
Because through the proximity to them of the meaning of 
the latter sentence, there would be a proximity of this latter 
sentence also* Nor is the proximity absolutely necessary, in 
presumptive cognition, as it is in the inferential ; as the 
former operates through (is based upon) mere inconsistency. 
To this effect it has been -declared — * The meaning (that the 
fat person eats not in the day) does not directly indicate 
the other meaning (tha + he eats at night) ; for the simple 
reason that white the former is an object of verbal cognition 
(by means of the sentence uttered — the fat person eats not 
in the day) the latter is not amenable to any expressive 
operation of that sentence* That such is the case is apparent 
from the fact that until the person baa a conception of other 
words (' he eats at night *} he has no idea of the words uttered 
(‘ the fat person eats not in the day 1 ) having any signific- 
ance (with regard to the meaning that the person cats at night) 


# The reading appear* to bo corrupt ; as it is> tbe reading 1 vakyam, does not 
giV® any sense, 
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‘ f Thus then, in as much as a verbal need can be supplied 
only by words r as shown above* the meaning or fact of eating 
at night, which is not irt any way signified by the sentence 
pronounced, could not Supply the need of removing the iucon- 
sistoncy of fatness accompanied by absence of food during 
the day\ which is distinctly signified by the words uttered ; 
and hence that fatness could not indicate the fact at' eating 
fyt uight 

u And for this reason the presumptive cognition (artkapatti) 
must be regarded as always pertaining bo words/ 1 

H That is to say* in the ease in question, the presumptive 
cognition, due to the sentence the fat person eats not in the 
day j must pertain to, and bring about the cognition of* the 
mrimee— he eats at niyhtf 

u Acid it wtiuld be this latter sentence which, being thus 
comprehended (by presumptive cognition), would indicate its 
meaning (the fact of his eating at night. )* 

To the above we make the following reply ; Words are used 
for the purpose of expressing the meanings of sentences ; and 
each word singly is not capable of expressing the meaning of 
the sentence , which consists of the relationships between the 
words composing the sentence ; and thus having their final end 
still unaccomplished, and while fulfil ling a mugle purpose, the 
word stands in m ud of ihnoilim wordfl. And in a case where the 
words have fully pi finned (he meaning of the sentence, they do 
not stand in need of any oMuo words ; as their function has been 

*Tho trading gf the whole pnge of the text h very corrupt* On 
hue lib t‘nr ^ we must have On lme 15 for ^ there should 
be &L hi 1, 17 for n1 f tft* In i. IS * HMnfirr/ we must 

have In 3. 18 fur UTOim we should have In 

3* 19 for mviV, > there should be iim*L 

Without these changes the whole page before m 1. 21 

would he unintelligible* 
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fully served. Nor can it be argued that “ the meaning express- 
ed by these words is not consistent/ 1 Because, the function of 
the word does not lie in the removal of inconsistences as to facts 
(objects), — its function resting in mere expression of the fact* 
And this expressing (of the fact of fats Devadatta not eating 
in the day) is fully accomplished by the sentence under consi- 
deration, even when the sentence expressive of eating at night 
is not near it; as we* find that from the sentence ( f fat Deva- 
datta eats not in the day ') we fully cognise the fact of his not 
eating in the day ; and this cognition is free from ail doubts 
and discrepancies; specially as if it were not so, then there 
would be no active force for the 4 apparent inconsistency 1 either; 
as it. ^ only when we have a definite and correct cognition of the 
man bring /o/, and yet as fully known to be one who does not 
*mt \n the day, that m\ 1 inconsistency ’ with regard to it can be 
< on -idcml muh Hmbie, and a removal thereof sought after. On 
the ufcluir bund, d' the cognition derived from the sentence were 
either doubtful or known as mistaken, then where would be 
the necessity of presuming a fact for the justification of such a 
cognition? Noris.it necessary that when two facts arc 1 mu- 
tually contradictory, the cognition of these should become a non- 
cognition ■* Consequently, the word having its inconsistency 
removed by the cognition of a new fact* it would not stand in 
need of any other words ; as there, is nothing else left to be done 
by it : and in reality it is the fact signified by the sentence (‘fat 
Devadatta etc./) which, being inconsistent in the absence of 
another fact* seeks this latter for its own justification, And 
thus there can be no objection to the declaration that in the 
case of Orto^rihaptitti} there is an ! inference upon inference/ 

[Page 22S-] Text (109): Probability also y following from 
invariable concomitance f is a form of Inference 
(IX-ii-5). 

Commentary* 

Some people hold that the cognition of a thousand gives 
rise to the cognition of the hundred ; and this is due to a dis- 
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tinct means of knowledge , ia the form of ' Probability* based 
upon the probable existence of the 1 hundred 1 in the * thousand/ 

In opposition to this view the author has declared that this 13 -a 
ease of Inference ; as ‘ thousand 1 is invariably concomitant with 
t hundred/ as this latter always precedes bin* former ; and hence 
the cognition of * hundred * from that of 4 thousand cannot 
but be regarded as purely inferential* 

[p. 2250 Text (1 10) : Negation also is mere Inference ; 
just as the appearance of the effect becomes 'in- 
dicative ' of the existence of the cause > so also does 
the non-appearance of the effect become * indica- 
tive 1 of the non-existence of the cause. (IX-ii-5). 
Commentary- 

Some people hold that for the cognition of the absence of a 
thing there ia a distinct means in the shape of Negation , which 
consists in the non-appearance of sense- perception and the Four 
means of knowing the presence of things. With a view to set 
aside this view the author says- — legation also ia viere Infer- 
ence , In proof of this assertion he adds : Just as etc. He ako 
who regards Negation as a district means of knowledge, does not 
maintain that the cognition of the absence or non-existence of 
a thing follows from mere non-appearance of its cognition ; as 
if it were so theD, a thing that ia at a great distance from the 
observer (and is cognised) would come to be cognised as 
nonexistent (there being mi absence of its cognition)* What he 
would hold is that, when all causes and conditions of cognising 
it are present, if there is non-appearance of the due cognition 
of an object which is cognisable, then its non-cognition would 
lead to the cognition of its non- existence* There is however no 
difference in nature between the non- cognition of the cognisable 
and that of the non-cogtrisable object ; as there are no varying 
grades of negation; and hence a negation cannot, by itself, like the 
sense organs, bring about the cognition of anything ; what cons- 
titutes a difference between the two however is that the nou- 
cognition of ike cognisable object is never found to fail in its 
concomitance with the absence or non "existence of that object , 4 
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whereas the non-cognition the non-cognisable object is found to 

fail m such 'concomitance; as even when the non-eognisaMe object, 
exists, there is non-cognfHon of it ; and it is on account of this 
difference that it is the non-cognition of the cognisable object, 

, , ,10t tEat of the non-cogoisable object, that brings about 

the cognition (of the non-existence of the object). And thus 
negation becomes merely an 1 inferential indicative,’ as it would 
s and in need of the due recognition of invarible concomi- 
tance , if it did not require this invariable concomitance, then 
t ere would be nothing to present the undesirable contingency 
t at all negation is equally liable to bring about the cognition 
(of the absence of things; which the opponent cannot admit), 

I P. 226 ] 1 hen again, we find that when an empty spot of 
uni. i m bt mi huou by the eye, there comes about the cognition 
of abntnto also, in the form that - this spot of earth has no jar 

0,1 lt ’' ailt| 1,1 llllf, 0,tli0 wl| y should not the cognition of this 
n wotico Ilf tlmjnr bfi regarded as sensuous, just like the coa. 
zubiou of the spot of earth y s j 

Object “ Tho sense-organ is cormecttd only with the posi- 
tive factor in the conception (•. e. with the spot), which alone 
is capable of being thu3 connected,” 

Reply. This cannot .be accepted until it is proved; all 
capability is inferred from certain effects; and just as i/ the 
case of the existerfyg of objects we find the effect (cognition) 
regulated by the presence or absence of the operation of the 
sense-organs, so do we also perceive in the case of that same 
effect with regard to the non-existence of objects ; and hence 
non existence also is as capable of being perceived by means of 
e sense-organs as existence. And the connection also of non- 
existence with certain sense-organs might be assumed on the 

strength of the nature of the effects produced fin the shape of 
cogmtioa), L 

„ 0 ^ ei * on: " No non-exiatenee is ever cognised without a 

// ? ratt3 f m ’ “ lts actImi or waQt of action is always found to 
.am reference to definite points of place and time, etc,, and I 
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1 “the operation of the sense-organs pertains to the substratum 
“ of the non-existence, and not to the non-existence itself ; as is 
** shown by the fact of the cognition of non- existence appearing 
** even after the operation of the sense-organ has ceased . 

for instance^ t so happens that a man having seen a house 
“ goes to another place ; and there on being asked by some one 
“as to the presence, of Devadatta in the house, he has aroused 
; ia .his mind, at that moment, the desire to learn the where- 
“ abouts of Devadatta ; mid then having cognised the fact of his 
(l non-existence in the house, he replies— ‘he is not in the house, 
« (and here we find that the non-existence has been cognised 
« while the man ia away from the temple, aod he has none of his 
! *' sense-orgaUB in contact with the non-existence). Nor can it 

« be rightly urged that, this non-existence of De Yalta in the 
“house had been cognised, indeterminately, at the time that the 
« house was seen ; and it is remembered at the subsequent 
“time; 1 because the indeterminate cognition of such objects as 
“ the jar and the like is all very well, on account of their being in 
“contact with the sense-organs; specially as the forms of these 
« things are independent of all other things ; as for non-existence 
“ on the other hand, in as much as it is of a negative character, 
« its very form depends upon that of which it is the negation ; 
“ and thus there being .no other lorm for non-existence than the 
" negation of that thing, any comprehension of it is impossible, 
“without the comprehension of that thing which is its counter- 
“entity. The only diflfuraico between existence and non-exia- 
u tmee is that, whib the former is cognised as a positive entity by 
v the latter is cognised only as the negation of something 
« £l S y j as has been declared by the author of the Ny&yavartika. 

“The difference between existence and 
“ is due to the fact of the former being by itself the cause of its 
“ own cognition and non-cognition, and the latter depending 
«< upon something else for both ; that is to say that which eafisfe 

1 “ is by itself the substratum of the means of cognition, while 
“ that which does not exist is so only in the form of the nega- 
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“ t ion of something else/ If non-existence also were cognised 
independently by itself/ then it would in no way be different 
" from existence ; hence there can be no indeterminate cognition 
of non-existence. Then it ha§ been argued that,— e in the case 
oited above, was the cognition one of the house along with 
1 Devadatta, or that of the house apart from Devadatta ? 
“ If the former, then the subsequent recalling could not be of 
“ the house alone ; and if the latter, then the non-existence (of 
(i Devadatta) also will have been already perceived ; and as 
“ such would only be remembered at the subsequent occasion/ 
“ But there is not ranch in this argument ; because even though 
if there be no cognition of the existence or non-existence of 
" Devadatta (in the house), the house by itself could very 
“ widl bo eogiiif d ; hence there could be no cognition of the 
1 tnm m the previous occasion ; and in the absence 

" i tin' provioiiH cognition, the subsequent one could not be a 
en of rtvtueinhrtince, Nor is there any other means of know- 
“ ledge available at tlje ijino. Consequently even though the 
** counter-entity bo riot In done proximity, whim this would be 
“ recalled by memory, there would bo a cognition of non- 
-existence and the means of this; cognition could only be So 
“ the form of the absence of sense-perception and tke oilier foiur 
■“ intans of knowledge. The cognisabiiity of non-existence by 
“ negation having thus been proved in one case?, the same 
“ reasoning might be applied to all other cases (of the cognition 
“of non-existence) ; and thus it must be admitted that Negation 
“ is a distinct means of knowledge/' 

[Page 227.] To the above we make the following reply : When 
the man has gone away from the house to some other place and 
is questioned to the existence therein of Devadatta, does ho 
cognise the non-existence of Devadatta at the time of the ques- 
tion, by means of his non -perception at the same time ? Or does 
he cognise his non-existence at the previous time — in the form 
* Ee did not exist in the house at the time that I saw the house, 
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— by means of his non-perception there at that time ? As 
for the * non -pereepti on at the present time" (of the question- 
ing}, this would not be the * non-perception of the perceptible " 
(which is regarded as the means of cognising non-existence) ; 
because of the house being hidden from view by the interven- 
ing space* And as for the non -existence of Devadatta in the 
house at the time of the question, it would be doubtful ; as he 
might have come into it in the mean time ; and as for the pre- 
vious f non-perceptionf — which alone could indicate his non- 
existence on the previous occasion, it could not continue 
up to the time of the question ; as the conditions will have 
changed in the meantime. And when that * non- percept ion ’ 
is not present at the time of the questioning, it could not 
bring about any cognition (of present non-existence) ; nor 
could it operate through being recalled to memory ; as it has 
never before been cognised. That is to say, e non -perception J is 
riot cognisable by any other means of knowledge, being, as it is, 
of the nature of £ non-existence 1 or f negation J ; and if it were 
to depend upon another * non-perception/ (for its cognition), 
then there would be an endless series of f non- perceptions and 
it is for this reason that it is maintained that Uke the sense- 
organs, * nonpereeption * also brings about the cognition of its 
objective without being itself cognised. And such being the 
case, as it would never be cognised^ how could there be any 
remembrance of it (as all remembrance is based upon a previous 
cognition) ? 

Objection : u The non- perception of Devadatta in the house 
is set aside only by his perception ; but the man who has 
gone away from the house does not have a perception of 
him (in the house) ; and hence the previous no si -perception 
would remain* It is true that the conditions of the observer 
will have changed (since he visited the house) ; but no change 
of conditions can alter the nature of things.’" 

Reply ; This may be so in the case in question ; but in a 
case where the non-existence of a thing has not been appre- 
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headed, on account of there being no remembrance of its counter- 

entity, — and later on that thing is met with in the place, 

then there arises the idea that ' this thing did not exist hire 
before/ with regard to its previous non-existence ; what expla- 
nation will you have of this ? As in this case the previous non- 
perception ! will have been set aside fay the later ' perception,’ 
Nor will the mere fact of its previous existence enable thy ‘ non- 
perception,’ even though non-existent at the subsequent time, 
to bring about any cognitions ; as if thi3 could be possible, 
then sensuous .cognition also would be possible for one whose 
sense-organs have been destroyed. 

Objection: “The presumption to-day does certainly set 
aside the non-perception of the same day : as for the previous 
in m -perception, that remains; and this would be capable of 
pi anting to (ho previous non-existence, which would be duly 
eegoiftod by if?* memiN ” 

Reply \ What a wonderful learning and philosophic 
insight you display ! ' Non perception ’ is the previous neeja,- 
tion of perception ; and this id one only, extending up to the 
time of the appearance of the thin/) (when the iion-punwplioii 
ceases); and it does not become different with the difference in 
time, being the same to-day that it was yesterday ; and then, 
who would be the clever person who could assert that the 
previous non-perception hat been set aside, and that of to-day 
still remains, — an assertion that indicates an extreme nicety 
of discriminative faculty ! 

For these reasons then, we cannot understand how non- 
existence can be rendered cognisable by negation ; and we con- 
clude that on the previous occasion (in the bouse) the observers 
apprehended the mere form of non-existence, and then on the 
subsequent occasion, having gone to the other place, he has the 
cognition of that same non-existence, following upon the remem- 
brance of its eounter-entity (Devadatta); and this would be a case 
of purely inferential cognition,-— the process of inference invol ved 
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befog this ; when a thing 'is such as is capable of being remem- 
bered at the remembrance of another thing, if the former is not 
remembered even though the desire to remember it is present 
(and the remembrance of the latter thing is also present), 
then it must follow that it did not exist at the time of the percep- 
tion of the other thing; as for instance, when the mere place _ 
is remembered, there is remembrance of the jar whose non- 
existence had been previously cognised ; and in the case in 
question even though the temple is remembered, we da not re- 
member Devadatta, even though he is quite capable of being re- 
membered, and the desire to remember him is also, present ; and 
from this it follows that he did not exist at the time that the 
temple was perceived ; and this is a case of inference based up- 
on non-rememberanae, 

[Page 228-] Objedion\~Qf two things perceived together, it so 
happens that, on account of the impressions of ou© being stronger 
than those of the other, while one is remembered, the other is 
not ; for instance, when a Cloku is learnt, it so happens that 
when recalling the Cloka to the mind, while we distinctly 
remember one line of it, the other line is not remembered at 
all ; and in this case, one line being remembered, how could 
there be any inference of non-existence from the fact of the non-, 
remembrance of the other line? Any mich inference under 
the circumstancos would not bo conclusive,” 

Ueply ; Even when two tilings may exist together, it may 
In* that, <twUi; j to the nature of the causes (leading to per- 
ception), while mm of thmil is perceived, there is no perception 
of the other. I low then could the mere perception of the ground 
prove the non-existence of the )ar (as it may be that while the 
causes for the perception of the former are folly operative, those 
for the perception of the latter may not be equally efficient, 
even though it may be existing all the same) ? 

Objection : " When two things are related to one and the 
same cognition (e. g. the ground and theyor), then, if in any case 
only one of these happens to. be perceived, the non-perception of 
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the other and not all non -precepfcion— proves that this latter 
does not exist ; e. g , the cognition that apprehends the ground, 
apprehends also the jar in contact with it 5 the accessories for 
the perception of the jar are the same as those for the perception 
of the ground \ hence if the jar existed 0 ft the ground, then it 
would certainly be perceived when the ground is perceived ; as 
the conditions for the perception of both are exactly the same ; 
as a matter of fact however, in the case in question, the jar is 
not perceived ; and hence it follows that it does not exist there ; 
as its non-perception could not be otherwise possible/' 

Meply .* If it be so, for us then also* of two things related 
to the same cognition, if one is remembered and the other is not, 
then this non -remembrance would prove the non-existence of this 
latter ; m the case in question, the conditions of the perception of 
the hmiKif are the same as those for the perception of Deva- 
datta who in i\,y. correlative; ami similarly the conditions of the 
mrmmbrance oft 3 m house are the same as those of the remem- 
brance of DcvndaUu ; hence in as much as the house and Deva- 
datta would both bo related to the Marne cognition, if Dev&datta 
bad existed In the house at the time that the house was per- 
ceived, he would certainly have been remembered when the 
house was remembered: because of the conditions of the remem- 
brance of both being the same; as a matter of fact however we 
find that he is not remembered ; and hence we conclude that 
he did not exist in the house at the ^ me ; as his said non- 
remembrance, could not be otherwise e sprained* And this 
process of reasoning would be exactly similar to your own. 

As for the Cloka> for the sake of proper pronunciation its 
words are read one after the other: and as such they are not 
connected with one and the same cognition ; and those words 
whose impression may be stronger than that of others would 
be remembered, while the rest would not ; and there would be 
nothing incongruous in this. 

Thus then, even when an object is perceived at the present 
time, the cognition of its previous non-existence — in the form 
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that ‘it did not exist before/ — ig purely inferential, being 
based upon the non- re mem bra nee of its existence at the time 
when the previous existence of its counter-entity is remembered. 

Some people hold that the absence of remembrance also is 
only a form of 'Negation f as a means of knowledge- But this 
view would be opposed to such declarations of the Bhdskya as — 

‘ Negation is only the absence of the other means of knowledge" 
and also to the Vartika which declares that * Negation is that 
where the five means of knowledge are not operative/ So here 
we drop this^subjeet. 

Others again maintain that, "in as much as therejs no 
knowable thing of a negative character, it is not right to enter 
into aoy discussion as to the means of knowing it/ 1 

[ Page 229 ] To these people should be put the question— What 
is the substratum of the notion * this is not ’ ? If it has no subs- 
tratum, then a great lending hand is given to the Mahay ani has 
(B&uddhas) who hold all notions to be without substratum. If 
theiij the ground be regarded as the necessary substratum,(of the 
notion "this is not") then even when the ground would be studded 
with thorns, we would have the notion that * the thorn is not / 
and this would lead to our fearless passing and repassing over 
the ground; as there would be nothing to restrain us from 
doing so. 

Objection 1 fc in with regard to the bare ground that we have 
the notion L It is not ; and as tile presence of the thorns would 
set aside the bavenem of the ground, there - could be no such 
notion as ‘ the thorn is not 1 j nor could there be any activity in 
accordance with this not! on.” 

Reply: Does Jotrcnm constitute the very form of the 
ground, or is it a distinct quality of it? If the former, then 
it could not be set aside even when the thorn would be cognised ; 
and hence the absurdity of the said notion and activity would 
remain as before, If it be regarded as a distinct quality, then 
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that would be admitting a distinct objective (as we regard 
negation to be). 

Objection : “ It is existence ( i . e, aa existing thing the ground 
/. i . ) itself that has the two statesof being alone, and of being 
with a second ; and it is in the former state that it is known as 
1 itself J or f bare *; and when there is a desire to apprehend the 
jar &c., that are the counter-entities of the E bare r ground, 
then the cognition of this bare ground brings about the notions 
and activities pertaining to the non-existenoe of these, jar and 
other things/ 1 

Reply : What denotation of the word ‘alone/ apart from 
the ground wherein the jar fee. are non-existent, have you estab- 
lish cd which you seek to make the substratum of the negative 
notion ‘ it is not* ? As a rule, unless there is a peculiarity in the 
object, cognised, there can be no peculiarity in the cognition; 
nor till thru vnn there beany change in the activity of the 
agent, 

Objection " What wo moan by alone is the singleness 
that is natural to si 11 things/' 

Reply : What is this ‘singlmnW? U it the absence of the 
counter -entity t or the number ‘one 1 ? As for the number 'one/ 
it will remain as long as its substratum exists, and as such 
would continue to exist even on the occasion uf the object being 
accompanied by a second. If the natural * singleness J be re- 
garded as the absence of the counter-entity , — then the existence 
of a distinct object of cognition becomes admitted. 

Objection : “ Even for oue who accepts negation as a distinct 
cognisable thing, — it is the apprehension of the bare ground 
that becomes the cause of the cognition of negation ; as until 
the ground has been apprehended, there can be no cognition of 
aoy negation or non-existence therein. But the cognition that 
'the thorn does not exist 1 cannot be due to the apprehension of 
the ground as devoid of thorns ; ae if the apprehension of the 
ground qualified by non-existence were the cause of the cogni- 
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tion of the f ndfo*existene^ — then it would come to this : the ap- 
prehension of the non-exlsteoce (of thorns) would bring about 
the apprehension of the ground as qualified by that neo-exis- 
tence ; and the apprehension of the ground as qualified by that 
non-existence would lead to the apprehension of the non-exis- 
tence; and thus this latter cognition would become its own cause, 
For these reasons, it must be admitted even by you that of the 
ground there is a certain condition of "being alone, 1 which is 
independent of all touch with the counter-entity, and which is 
distinct from "negation’ or "non-existence 3 ; and that the appre- 
hension of that condition brings about the cognition of non- 
existence ; and it is this that for us brings about the motion 
B this does not exist? 1 

Reply: This is not right ; as it is the apprehension of the 
form of the ground itself that is the cause of the cognition of 
iwm-exiefence. Nor would there be any chance of the cognition 
of this non-existence even when the ground would be perceived 
along with something eke; as like the apprehension of the 
ground, the direct contact of no o -existence with the sense-organs 
also is a necessary condition of the cognition of non-existence j 
and when there would be any such thing as thorn and the like 
on the ground, then, in as much as there would not be non- 
existence, there would be no contact of the sense-organs with that 
non-existence ; and hence even though the apprehension of the 
ground would be there, t fieri * wou ld be no cognition of non- 
existence, As for iiJHtuncn, even though such aids to vision as 
the eye and the proper amount of light are present,' yet a 
thing that does not exist in the place is never cognised. 

Thus the fact of "Nmi-iiristenee 3 being a distinct object of 
cognition has been established. 


[Pag ej 280 ] This "Non-existence 3 is of four kinds:- (I) Prayabhd- 
va f "Previous non-existence; (2) Pradhvansa hhdva, Destruction, 
(3) Itaritarubkdv^ "mutual negation; and (4) Atyantdbhdm 
‘Absolute non-existence. 1 
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(1) As an instance of "Previous non-existence/ we have the 
non-existence of the effect in the cause, prior to its being pro- 
duced. Prior to the appearance of the effect, there is its non^ 
existence, and this Previous non-existence, even though without 
beginning, is yet transient ; as it is destroyed by the appearance 
of the effect ; as if it were not destroyed then the effect would 
uot be produced. 

Question. ** What would be the destruction of Previous* 
non-existence t 17 

Answer: It would consist in the appearance of the effect 

Ohj>: “In that case, when the object will have ceased to 
exist, there would be a likelihood of perceiving its ‘Previous 
non-existence; ” 

Reply: Not ao ; because like the object* its constituent 
particles also, when operating towards their effects, constitute 
t he d oh traction P of the Pre vions non-t xistence * 

(2) ‘Destruction, J^ivdlminstMidva, consists in the falling 
0 ffi of tke obj e ct from i ts re id n 2 it 1 1 re T Ami even though this h as a 
beginning, yet it is eternal ; as the object (that has under-gone 
destruction) is never again perceived. 

Question ,* “The * beginning 3 of a thing consisting in its 
coining into existence from previous no n-exisr cnee s — what 
would be the ‘previous non-existence 5 of Destruction f* 

Answer: The ‘previous non-existence 3 of Destruction 
would consist in the normal condition of the existence of the 
object of which it is the destruction. And just as toe appear* 
&nce of an object is the disappearance of its "previous non-exist- 
ence, so the appearance of Destruction would constitute the 
disappearance or cessation of its "previous non-existence, 1 It 
would not be right to urge the objection that, fe that which is a 
non-entity, how could there be a "non-existence of that as no 
objection can rightly be taken to what is in the nature of things. 
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(3) The negation of the covj in the horse, and vice versa 
constitutes ‘mutual negation/ And this is one and the same 
everywhere, and is eternal ; as even when one object is des- 
troyed, it is recognised just the same in another object,— just 
like generality. That is to say, just as ‘ generality* becomes 
connected with whatever object may be brought into existence 
by unseen forces, and its externality belongs to it by its very 
nature, just so does ‘mutual negation/ also; but there is 
this difference : the generality is cognised on the mere appre- 
he ns ion of the object, whereas the apprehension of the mutual 
negation o± an object stands in need of the cognition of the 
counter- entity (the correlative) ; a* it is comprehensible only in 
regard to the form of another thing, 

(4) ‘Absolute non-existence' consists in the negation of what 
has no existence at all 

Objection : " 'Absolute non-existence' is nothing other 
than mutual negation/ 1 

Reply : It is a wonder bow you go astray even on a 
high road ! While ‘mutual negation' consists m the negation of 
identity between two such things as the cow and the horse, each 
of whom has a well-known form of its own,*— in ‘absolute non- 
existence we have a negation, not limited by space or time, of 
something that has no existence at all, and which, is only 
imposed upon the mind ; c, g< there is no other object of cognition 
apart from the six ‘categories/ and if 'absolute non-existence' 
were not admitted, then it would be absolutely impossible to 
arrive at any such restriction as that ‘there are only 6k cate- 
gories/ 

iixt (III): Similarly Tradition (dm, when true, is only 

Trmiuwthy Assertion , (IX — ii — 5), 

Commentary 

The conjunct nipdta in the form of ‘Uiha* is used b the 
sense of continued tradition ; and the affix 'shy an* (in the 
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word ‘aiMhyaf has the reflexive sense. As for false Tradition* 
it cannot be a moans of right knowledge ; and true Tradition 
would only be a form of Trustworthy Assertion'; and ‘Trust- 
worthy Assertion* has been shown to be a form of 4 Inference’; 
hence Tradition, when true, does not differ from ‘Inference/ 


[ Page 23L] Text ( 118} : Inference for the benefit of others' 
comists in the expounding of something known to 
the person himself by means of a five-membered ’ 
sentence. Thai is to say, when by means of the 
five-membered sentence a man expounds what he 
himself faiows to be absolutely true , to other per- 
sons, who have either a doubtful or a mistaken 
idea about the thing, or have no knowledge of it 
at all , -then we have what is called 'Inference for 
the benefit of others J (Xl4i-l,) 

Commentary* 

The author now proceeds to describe the other kind of In- 
ference, that for the benefit of other persons : When a fact is to 
be proved by means of & sentence made up of certain words, — 
those words that are necessary to convey the idea of the 
fact arc known as *ava yava, ‘ Members ’ in reference to the sen- 
tence as a whole. That is said, to be ‘known to the person a9 
true' which he knows for certain to be concomitant with the 
subject in question; i, e. the ‘inferential indicative ’ which he 
knows to be invariably concomitant with the subject; and the 
expounding or putting forward of such an ‘indicative’ by means 
of the five-membered sentence — that is to say, the pronouncing 
of the five- fold sentence capable of bringing about the due 
cognition of the ‘indicative’ — constitutes what is known m 
‘Inference for the benefit of others/ 

The five- told sentence expounds as many forms or charact- 
ers of the ‘Inferential indicative' as tend to point out its invari- 
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able concomitance with the subject And it is the Inferential 
indicative as expounded by means of the "sentence* that proves 
the subject ; and the sentence itself does not express the subject ; 
as if it didj the cognition would be Verbal, and not inferential. 
It is for this reason that * Inference for the benefit of others' is 
said to consist in the pronouncing of the sentence expressive of 
the inferential indicative as concomitant with the subject, 

Other people hold the following view : u The denotation 
of a word extends as Ihr as the word may be meant to convey ; 
and in the case in question the "sentence* is meant to convey the 
idea of the conclusion, as it is for that purpose that the sentence 
is pronounced. Then as for the pointing out of the "inferential 
indicative, this must be regarded as an intermediate (accessory) 
operation, made necessary by the fact that the opponent would 
not be convinced of the coiiclustom by a me re verbal declaration,” 

These people put forward the following definition of Tnfer- 
enee for the benefit of others 1 : — “ *W&ti which is known to 
himself ? is the sadhya, the Subject ; and this is proved by 
means of the f five-membered sentence/ through the intermediate 
process of pointing out the Inferential indicative’. j and the 
putting forward of that 'sentence 1 constitutes f Inference for the 
benefit of others, 3 " 

The n, rub or explain': bis own assertion — That £<? to say &e. 

Some people held that i.lio sentence in question has only 
two member:: oi.hn)' n uw . ntairi that it has three; and with a 
view to set aside Uicno views, the author lays stress on the 
number is by means of the five-me inhered sentence. 

The man who entertains doubts with regard to the subject 
to be proved is called ‘dafyaytia; he who entertains ideas 
contrary to the true one is ‘viparyas&jT; and one who has neither 
doubtful nor mistaken ideas, and has absolutely no knowledge 
of the subject, is called 'cwyutpanna' "ignorant* ; all these 
kinds of men are persons for whom the sentence in question 
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is meant ; as all of them are devoid of correct ideas on. the 
subject* 

We perceive, in ourselves* the fact that, when a person 
uses a number of words together, he has always the intention of 
expressing a certain relation among the denotations of the words 
be uses; and when we have oqce come to know the necessary 
character of this fact, whenever* subsequently, we find a number 
of words used, we at once understand that the person who has 
u t tered the wo rd s b as the i n te n tion of e x pres si ng a cert ai n r ela - 
tionship among the denotations of those words; and having come 
to understand this, through this we come to infer > from the words, 
the meaning of the sentence ; and the meaning of the sentence is 
not cognised directly by means of the denotations of the words 
composing it Because for the MloiSusaka, there is qosuch dis- 
hmt. hum us of knowledge as the ** denotations of words/* nor 
doe:, ( hero appear aiiy power or capability of expressing the 
meaning of tfao sentence, in the "denotations of words/ each of 
which is singly expressed by each of the words composing that 
sentence ■ because fcho operation of the means of knowledge 
rests wholly in the bringing about of the cognition of the know- 
able object ; and it does not add any potency to that object. 
For these reasons, the "denotations of words/ in expressing the 
meaning of the sentences could express it, either as an "in- 
ferential indicative/ or by apparent inconsistency ; and in any 
case the cognition of the meaning of the sentence could not be 
verbal. 

[ Page 232-] Objection : ** Does each word of a sentence, while 
expressing a distinct meaning, become the ^inferential indicative* 
of the meaning of the sentence ? Or, the words express their 
meanings as related to one another (and this connected significa- 
tion forms the meaning of the sentence)? 3 * 

In answer to tins some people hold the following view : 
“The signification of the meanings hy words is in accordance 
with tfie knowledge that people possess of the words and their 

■ M ^ ^7— ' 1 - I 1 V. " 
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mean jogs; and this knowledge is always either in regard to things s 
related to certain actions, as found in the case of such assertions ' 
of experienced person as * bring the cow/ " tether the cow * and 
the like, — or in regard to an action as related to certain tilings ; 
and it is never in regard to the mere form of the words ; and for 
this reason it must be admitted that words denote only such 
meanings as are related among themselves/' 

In connection with this subject we make the following ^ 
observations : Iq the case of the sentence 1 bring the cow/ if the 
word 'cow' alone were to signify its own denotation as related to 
that of the word 'bring/ then the addition of the word "bring 5 
would be absolutely useless; as its denotation will have been 
signified by the word 'cow/ 

Objection : “ The fact is that when the word "bring' has sig^ 
nified its meaning, then it is that the word "cow" signifies its 
own as related to that meaning; and hence the word "bring/ is 
by no means superfluous/' 

Reply: In that case you admit that the word "bring 7 at 
any rate signifies its own meaning alone independently of its 

relationship to the meaning of any other word ; and as this 
word would signify its own meaning free from all relationships, 
so would any other word do ; and thus the theory of Anviiabhi- 
dkan<L> "signification of the related' becomes abandoned (£# a 
"taken for dead'). 

If it be held that the word "bring' also signifies its own 

meaning only as related to that of the other word, then, it 

would come to this that, until the former word (‘cow 7 has not 
signified its meaning, the latter word ' bring') would not signi- 
fy its own as related to that of the former ; and the former 
word also could not signify its meaning aa related to that of 
the latter word, until this latter will have signified its meaning; 
and this would be a case of most urfSesirable mutual inter- 
dependence. 
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Obj.: "'There is no such inter-dependence; in as much as 
what the words do at first is only to remind us of their mean- 
ings ; and it is only later on that they actually signify their 
own meanings as related to the reminded ones of the other 
words.” 

Reply: There is not much to recommend in tins view 
either ; as (according to you) all words would have their con- 
comitance recognised only with such "meanings 5 as are related 
(to some other "meanings') ; and as such no word could remind 
us of any meaning unrelated (to other meanings) ; as all re- 
membrance is in accordance with previous cognitions, 

Objn "From the usage of old experienced people we 
leant that the word "cow* is always concomitant with a certain 
iu 1 i mat with a hump and other peculiarities, and not with any 
01 inutrurnimk of action ; because we find that even 
ifnuiid] f.lirun IjiUiu goon changing, the former remains constant* 
and n; mm with mferttnoo to which alone the word ‘cow’ is used. 
And bunco wlnvQovur tho word 'cow’ h heard, it reminds us only 
of the animal with the hump its concomitance with which 
has been found to he ind; tiling,— and not of any actions or 
in&truwmds of action /' 

Reply ; If such be the case, then, a word would have its 
denotation restricted to that particular thiug with which its 
concomitance may be found to be unfailing ; not to any other 
thing; and this would be all right in accordance with the 
Abhi-hitdnvaya theory (the theory that each word in a sen- 
tence signifies its meaning independently of the meanings of the 
other words). And as for f remembrance/ it is not easily percep- 
tible that its appearance is only In accordance with an un failing 
concomitance ; as it is found to bs produced by mere impressions 
left on the mind ; and as such appears at the mere sight of a 
correlative cr associate (of the thing remembered). For instance, 
when we see smoke, we remember not only fire* but also snob 
places as the culinary hearth and the like. Thus then, if the word 
cow were to remind us of the cow only through the recognition 
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of its concomitance therewith, —then it might, at times, remind us 
also of other objects that would be correlatives of the cow. But 
as it always reminds us of the cow, it comes to have p denotative 
potency with regard to that animal ; as thus alone could the 
necessary character of the reminding be possible (rmd hence 
the Word would denote the object, and not. o\Ay remind us of it,) 

Then again, you hold that as in a sentence the words signify 
meanings only as related to one another, so in a word also the 
base and the termination would signify meanings related to 
those of each other; and then, if these two will have signified 
mutually related meamng&j wh it other meaning" (object signified) 
besides these would there be, which would subsqueotly be re- 
membered by means of the whole word ? So we shall leave 
alone the assertion (of l Awoii0)hidkan(i b which falls into the 
category of the ‘Views of the Nagtiataka ; and return to the 
main subject under consideration. 

Says the opponent: ^ We grant that the signification of 
meanings by wgrds is in the manner you suggest; but it does 
not stand to reason that the cognition of the meaning of a 
sentence is a case of * Inference for the benefit of others. Be* 
cause an Inference consists either in the * inferential indicative , 
or in the cognitiop produced thereby ; and neither the indica- 
tive nor the cognition is * for the benefit of others.' If Infer- 
eiioe said to bo + lor i ho hot ir lit of others on account of the 
words oxprijHKing thr iiifWouoo being * for the benefit of others* 
then Solutions cognition also would come to be called ‘ for the 
benefit of others'; as tlm words expressive of that also are f for 
the benefit of others as has been well said in the following 
verses ; * The character of inference belongs either to the cogni- 
tion or to the means of that cognition : and neither of these two 
is known* either in ordinary parlance or in the Veda, to be for 
the benefit of others : and if the mere fact of the expression being 
for the benefit of others were to make the inference also for 
piker's benefit, then wherefore should not sensuous cognition 
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also, for the same reason, be regarded as being for the benefit 
of others/ 

To the the above we make the following reply : What we 
mean is, not that the expression being "for the benefit of 
others/ the Inference also is so, but that the ‘ five- 
mem bered' sentence is for the benefit of others ; and in as 
much as that sentence, through the cognition that it affords of 
the ‘inferential indicative/ becomes the cause or basis of Infer- 
ence, it is inferential in its character, 

Obj : Thus too* the inferential character will have to be 
attributed to that sensuous perception which affords cognition 
of the 'inferential indicative/ 

Itrply; It will not have to be thus attributed ; as in the 
rnno of muiHuoua perception we do not find any known word ein- 
ployed t ‘ L 


AW* (1) ' A nvitfihkirfhfaW'Vftftu * Tim hcitihg of this theory which was pro- 
poutnlul by Prftblmkavu muy lin t Imw titimmm irtud ; Tim fln*t recognition of the 
conventional donoUtUm of & word is obtiUiuul utily from Thin utuige can bo 

only in form of the younger man carrying out the iiwtmattonn of the wider. Thin 
instruction conveyed by means of a fentenco* and never by mean* of a single 
word. The denotations of the words composing a sentence are n aces warily related 
to one another. Hence it must be admitted that the recognition of the conven- 
tional meaning of a word appears only with regard to certain object®, such as am 
related to certain other objects. Thus then, this relationship being cognised by 
direct denotation, there can be no need of admitting of a distinct verbal process in 
the form of Tatparya, or Import, ae representing the meaning of & sentence as 
apart from the parte composing it. 

(2) Abliihitanvayavdd®' This theory is held by .Kn maria Ehatta and others, 
The sense of this view is that each word of a sentence denotes Its own apeefie 
meaning and then on account of the threefold cause-— of (1) Akunksha^ * Require- 
ment/ (.3) Yogyaii, ‘Capability/ and (3) Sannidki, 1 Proximity/— there follows a 
recognition of the relationship among these words. And thus this recognition 
of the relationship t which would constitute the + meaning of the sentence/ cannot 
be regarded as denoted directly by the words themselves, which can be accepted 
only to bring about the cognition of the meaning of the sentence, through pro- 
cesses other than that of Direct Denotation ; and to . thU may be given the name 
of { Tatparya/ "Import/ 
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The author next proceeds to describe the five * members 
of the sentence spoken of above — 

T$vd (1 13) : These members are — { 1 }JPratijri a> 'Declarat ion 
Proposition to be proved (2) Apadegu, State- 
ment of the inferential indicative or 'middle term / 
£3) Nidareana, 'Statement of the Mayor Premiss, 

(4 ) A nus and lm na , * Slat tmen t of t he M i nor Pre - 
miss,* and (5) Pralydmiuiga, * Reiteration of the 
Conclusion \ 

Of these (1) the Conclusion is the statement of what i 8 
to be proved by means of the Inference, and which 
is not incompatible tvith farts. That is to say, it 
consists in the mere statement of the * subject * 
endowed ivitk the property sought to be proved , 
with a view to point out the substratum of the 
i indicative! As an example of this we have the 
proposition f T Yind 'is a substance. (IX — -ii*— 1 ), 

Tike qualification L not incompatible , &c! serves the pur- 
pose of excluding suck propositions as may he 
contrary to (1) Sense-cognition, 12) Inference, (3) 
Scriptures regarded as trustworthy by the speaker, 
(4) that which wou ld involve a self-contradiction, ; 
c. g. the proposition ' Fire not hot / would be 
contrary t to sense -oogn't lion (1); (2) that £ akdga 
is dense would be contrary to Inference ; (3) 
Unit f the tWahmana ought to drink wine' would 
bt ‘ contrary to scriptures *; and that : the effect is 
ever exA^limj y would, for the Vaigeshiha, be con- 
trary to his men theory ; and [4) that 6 word is not 
expressive 1 would involve a se If- conirad ictwn. 
(Ill — i — 15). 

Commentary* 

The word l puna^ 7 is put in 'simply by way of ornamenta- 
tion of speech. Having named the ‘ members ? he states the 
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definition of the "conclusion/ and then proceeds- to explain 
that definition. The object which is qualified by the property 
sought to be proved, is the * object to be inferred; 1 abo called 
the ( paksha! 1 subject * or 1 Minor term / and the mere statement 
of this, without the mention of any reasoning, is what Is called 
‘Pratijna/ * Conclusion/ As has been declared by the learned— 
"the statement constitutes the pratijna, and its subject is the 
"paksha/ 

Obj ; “If mere statement of the proposition, without any 
reasonings, were the pratijna, then as it would not in any way 
contribute towards the proving of what is to be proved, it should 
not deserve being mentioned In the statement of an inferential 
argument ; as say the Bauddhas : ‘The hetu or the inferential 
i n.ivo, is that which indicates what. ’is cattle (of being 
irulM^Utfi) , a ml the assertion of the minor term, being 
in i pnh I- ( )f proving anything), is not capable of proving 
w,l ’’dJ oi to hr proved, oven indirectly by the mere mention of 
what in nought to be proved/ 1 

Xu view of this objection the author has added — ^ ‘apadimvi- 
shayam&o! the ^apadlga* m the hUu, the inferential imlb 
native, the "middle* term ; and the conclusion is stated for the 
purpose of makingthe" minor * term the subject, the substratum 
of the" middle J term ; as wherever that middle term may be 
used for the purpose of proving what is to be proved, it is 
always known to exist id the f subject 1 of the conclusion, Further, 
as the ( Inferential indicative 1 is invariably found to inhere in 
a certain e subject/ until this subject is mentioned, the^ * indi- 
cative/ being without substratum, would not be operative; and 
the indicative being inoperative, what is sought to be proved 
could not be proved ; hence in as much as the Pmtij'M serves 
the purpose of pointing out the f subject, J it helps by bringing 
up that which is the substratum of the "indicative/ and thus 
by supplying the substratum for the "indicative/ it makes 
this latter operative, and thus becomes a necessary accessory 
towards the proving of what is: sought to be proved; To this 
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effect, the Nyayabhashya says; 'If there were no fratij'M, 
the indicative &o, being without substratum would not be 
operative.’ 

[Page 235.] Obj : * The substratum of the f indicative p ia 
leamt from the Upanaya (and hence the statement of the 
PTatifna cannot be a necessary factor.)" 

Reply This is not right ; as until there is a statement 
of the Pratijfia, the Upanaya also is inoperative. What the 
Upanaya does is to point out the capability of the ‘ indicative J 
to qualify the * subject ; J and the person seeking knowledge does 
not, in the very first instance, require the * indicative 1 (or the 
means of proof); hut in as much as it is the most important 
factor in what is to he proved , when this latter is sought after, 
the ‘indicative * also is sought after for the purpose of proving 
it ; and the capability of this indicative is sought after at 
the end of all ; and hence it becomes necessary first of all to 
put forward the statement of what is to be proved ; and the 
capability of the indicative does not come to he mentioned first; 
as at that time it is not wanted, 

Obj" — * l The assertion of the f subject 9 being qualified by the 
property sought to he proved h self-contradictory ; as, that 
which is not yet known (and is sought to bo learnt by means 
of the Inference) cannot serve as a qualification/’ 

Reply ; — " True ; that which it* not known cannot be a 
qualification ; but the 1 property to bo proved * is already known 
as ex 3 sting in (q ualiJyi i s j ) t ho Sapaksha ( th e arrow in the 
casein question) j ami it. In put forward in the Pratijna with 
a view to point out the fact of its qualifying the 1 subject/ to the 
person who denies such qualification. It is for this reason 
that this < subject * has the real character of the ‘ pak&Aaf 
the 1 minor * term • specially as even though by itself it is 
already well known, yet aa it is not so well known as qualified 
by the property sou ght to be proved* it becomes capable of 
being pointed out in that character (i, a as qualified by that 
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property). Thus too have we the fact of the ‘indicative ? being 
a property of the ‘subject/ For instance* (in the case of the 
argument 1 Word is evanescent because it is caused )’ if it were 
mere evanescence by itself (and not as qualifying, word) that 
was sought to he proved, then the * caused neaa ? qualifying the 
word could not be a property of the f subject * ; while this 
discrepancy ceases when the ‘evanescence * of the word is made 
the object of to be proved. This has been thus stated by the 
great teachers i * This consists in both — -the indicative and 
the indicated ; without either of the two, it would be the iJitfi- 
cated, and not the indicative? 

An Instance of Prdtijnd is nest cited % * TTijuS is a sub- 
stance ; — -in this we have the statement of the conclusion in the 
above form* wherein wind is spoken of as qualified by the 
character of ^substance/ which is sought to be proved for the 
hout'fi i. <>j oi tc who* while knowing the wind, does not know that 
it h a fiubsUihca 

■1 procorslr; to explain the sense of the qualification 
avivodfii, ' not incompatible * $c, That which the debater 
wishes to prove is tho f sadhya * ; and it often happens that 
by mistake he may often wish to prove something that may be 
contrary to welbrecognised facts of sense *per cep tion ; and 
hence if the Frdiijm were defined only ‘as the particular state- 
ment o£ what is to be proved/ then the character of * Pratij < fla I 
would apply even to such statements as Would be contrary to 
well-recognised facts of sense-perception &c. ; as a matter of fadt 
However no such statement can ever be a Prafijfta ; because 
such a statement would be impossible to prove ; aod it is 
with a view to preclude such statements that the author has 
added the qualification in question. Aod thus the definition 
of Fratijm comes to be that it is the statement of such object 
to he proved by inference as is not incompatible with ivdl- 
recognised facts of sense-precepiion and when any object 

to be thus proved is not found to be so compatible then iu 
statement is not Pratij'fta, 
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The sense of all this is that the character of. the real 
sadhya does not depend upon the mere whim of the debater ; 
it belongs only to that which deserves proof ; and that alone 
is the ■ paksha J the ■ subject ' or the * minor term ; and others 
are only false pak&kas* 

Examples of incompatibility with facta of sense- perception 
fee: — (l) f Fire is not hot 1 — 'not hot' means a negation of heat ; 
and what is negatived is that which is known, and not what 
is absolutely unknown ; as a matter of fact however, heat can 
not be found anywhere else except in fire ; and the cognition 
of heat in fire is not inferential ; as when there is no sensuous 
cognition. Inference is not operative. And if what is known 
by sensuous cognition is sought to be negatived by an inference 
which can be based only upon a fact of sense-perception, then 
such an inference, being opposed to the fact of Sense-perception, 
would be set aside by it ; because of the objective having been 
taken up by the sensuous cognition. 

Question : — ''What do you mean by the objective being 
taken up” 

Ansvjer : — What is meant by the objective of Inference 
having been taken up by the sensuous cognition is that this 
latter indicates the object in a manner contrary to that indi- 
cated by the former. 

Question : 'Wlmt happens to the Inference when its 
objective has boon thu« taken up ?” 

Answer It cannot appear at all. That is to say, when 
the sensuous cognition, which appears before any inference on 
the subject, being of a character that does not make it negatived 
or mistaken,— has pointed out the heat of the fire, — and this 
heat being thus taken up by this Sensuous Cognition, there 
can be no correct cognition of the absmee of heat in it. Any 
're&i. \' that may be brought forward in support of such a 
* conclusion 1 will be set aside by the very fact of its being 
brought forward to support such an absurd conclusion. 
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being incapable of bringing about any rightful cognition there- 
of on account of its incompatibility with sensuous cognition ; 
As has been declared — s In a case of opposition between sens- 
uous and inferential c^vnitions, there can be no room for the 
latter ; as before the very foundation of the latter came into 
existence, the objective is taken up by the former/ 

Qbj : — “ As there is mutual contradiction between the said 
Negativing (of Inference) on the one hand, and the invariable 
concomitance (on which the Inference is based) on the other 
—that which is invariably concomitant cannot have any 
negation (cannot be negatived}/' 

Reply If by 'invariable concomitance’ here yon mean the 
tripartite character of the argument, then it is not impossible 
for it to be negatived ; as for instance, we find in the argument 
H fire i:-. not. hot, because it is caused/ If however you mean 
invariable concomitance * to consist in that tripartite 
argument whoso objective is not negatived ; and to hold that 
invariable cm i cm ni franco is not negatived, — then we quite agree 
with you. But it is for the purpose of indicating the fact of 
the objective not being negatived that the author ha h added 
the qualification of. eompat Utility with facts of sense -cog ni- 
tion &e. 

Question ; — To what does incompatibility with sense- 
cogntion &c. pertain ? Does it pertain to the * subject ' or to the 
reason ? It cannot pertain to the f subject ; s as this always 
refrains its character; nor can it pertain to the ( reason els 
the * reason 1 is always capable of proving its own objective ; 
and as for other objectives, all things would be equally incom- 
petent. So the in congruous ness must pertain to the pro- 
pounder of 1,1 jo argument ; as it is he who brings forward the 
Reason for proving something that does not form its objective/ 7 

Answer ; If the ' incongruity 3 be meant to consist in 

(!) the absence of the capability of being cognised of the fact 
put forward in the conclusion to be proved, (2) in the pro 
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pounding of the argument in support thereof, and (3) the 
absence of capability (to prove),— then it would apply to the 
objective (u e. the f subject 1 — to which the first form of the 
incongruity would apply) and to the instrument (£e. the 
f Reason * to which the third form would apply) (as well as 
to the propouader who would be amenable to the second 
form). - 

That 1 Akdga is dense, * would he contrary to Inference : 
that very means of knowledge whereby Akaga is cognised 
always proves its eternality and nonpartiie character ; hence to 
assert that it has its constituents densely packed would be 
contrary to the Inference pertaining to the very form of the 
* subject/ 

Thai the Bmhmana should drink v)ine would he contrary 
to scriptures . The meaning of this proposition would be that 
wine-drinking by the Bmhmana is not sinful. In support of this 
conclusion ‘milk* would be brought forward as the corrobora- 
tive 1 instance/ And the non-sinful character of milk-drinking 
is cognisable by means of the scriptures consisting of gratis 
andSmrtisj and heoce the same scriptures that would prove 
the non-sinful character of milk-drinking would also prove the 
sinful character of wine-drinking ; and thus the declaration of 
the propriety of wine -drinking for the Bmhmana would be 
contrary to the mean* of knowledge porta in ing to the instance 
brought for wan! in iU support. 

If the Vaigeshika worn to make the declaration that the 
effect exists before it n produced by the cause, he would be con- 
trad ie ting his own philosophical tenets. The Vaigeshika engages 
in all diacussione, resting upon the authority of the Vaigeshika 
philosophy. And if he were to make the above declaration, it 
would bo contrary to the Vaigeshika theory that prior to its 
pi 'uctioa by the cause the effect has no existence, 

Thai the word is not expressive would involve a 
zdf-contmdiGtion . If the word is not expressive of meaning, 
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then it would be impossible to make use of any words to ex- 
press the idea that Words are not expressive. If such words- 
are used to this effect, then by this very use would the expres- 
siveness of words become admitted ; and hence the said 
declaration would be self-contradictory. 

Objection : li The ‘ scriptuire' being nothing more than the 
statement of truths cognised by means of sensuous aud in- 
ferential cognitions, a contradiction of it would only be a 
contradiction of sensuous and inferential cognitions j and the 
expressiveness of words being only an inference based upon 
concomitance (of the word and the meaning expressed by it), a 
negation of this expressiveness would only be a contradiction 
of Inference ; and such being the case, why should the author 
have made separate mention of the contradiction of Scriptures 7 
a r id H s cl f-asse r ti on \ ? ** 

Itrply : Scriptures arc often found to be based upon mere 
semblance of truth ; as we find in the case of the scriptures 
of the Buddha aud others. And if the Buddha were to declare 
that all tilings are not momentary, what he would be contra- 
dicting would be his own scriptures, and not any truth 
(of perception or inference). As for cue's own assertion 
that too may some times be based upon an untruth ; and hence 
its contradiction need not necessarily involve a contradiction of, 
truths (of perception or inference). 

Text (11 T^} : The 1 Apadega 7 consists in the statement of 
the * inferential indicative / That which is con- 
comitant with the 'subject* of inference, being 
known to be so concomitant at all times f and with 
all individuals of the class to which the * subject ' 
belongs r —and which , at all times r is never con- 
comitant with the contradictory of that subject,— 
has been spoken of as the 1 inferential indicative ’ ; 
and it is the statement or putting forward of 
this that constitutes * apadegal As for instance. 


— — — — 
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(in the same argument) the assertion — * because 
wind has an action and is endowed with certain 
qualities) Here we find that * action 7 and 
* quality * exist in the * subject 1 (the idndf and 
the latter in all individuals of the class to which 
it belongs, and ike former not in all of them ; 
and hath of these are never ftpmd in anything that 
is f not substance ) Hence tke statement as to the 
presence of these in wind constitutes the f apadeed 
(in the argument cited). (IX. ii. I ) % 

Commentary. 

Of the declaration that * wind is a substance, * the apadega 
consists in the assertion . * because it has action/ which puts 
forward the ‘inferential indicative'; and so also is the mention 
of ‘presence of qualities/ which is another * inferential indica- 
tive/ The author has cited these two instances, in order to 
show that the character of ‘ hetu/ 'reason 3 or ‘inferential 
indicative 3 belongs to such a thing as exists only in a part of the 
sapakska (i. t. in the ease in question the * sapahska* consists 
of all such substances as are known to be active ; and £ action 5 
h found only in a certain part of this class, i. e. all substances 
are not always active ; but action can never exist apart 
from a substance), as well as to that which pervades over the 
whole of it {i, c. one quality or another is always present in all 
substances). 

The author shows that the aforesaid definition of the 
‘inferential indicative ' applies to the instances cited. ‘Pre- 
sence of qualities' belongs to the ‘subject/ as also to all 
membais of the class 1 substance' to which that subject belongs, 
and which is the * sapaJcsha* ; and ‘presence of action" while 
belonging to the subject, belongs only to some members of the 
class * substance J ; i.e. to those substances alone that have material 
bodies ; and yet both of these — c action 3 and ‘ quality 1 — are 
never found in anything that is noi a substance, which c non- 


't ^ 
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substance J would be the ‘ wpateha 9 (that wherein the inferen- 
tial indicative is universally acknowledged to be non -ex is tent). 
And the putting forward of both of these by means of the as- 
sertion^-* because it has action/ or f because it has qualities’— 
constitutes what is known as *apadecal or the Season for the 
Declaration, being as it is free from all discrepancies of reasoning. 

Teost (115): By this it is implied that suck statements as 
are either ( 1) f asiddha 1 ( unknown, unproved ), 
or {$) f vVruddka * ( contrary), or (3) ‘ sandigdka 1 
(doubtful), or (^) ' anadhyavmita 1 ( unascer - 
rained), have not the character of the true 
£ reason 7 (or * indicative 

(/) Of these the 'unknown* is of four kinds — {&) 

* unknown to both) (b) * unknown to one of the 
Inm) (<;) ■ unknown in the form wanted, and ( d ) 

* the unknown — subject-of-inferenee) (a) The 
1 unknown to both 7 is that which is not known 
to both the argue, r and the person to whom the 

gume n t is ppese n t e d ■ e g , tk c ary n me n t — * so u nd 
is evanescent, because it is made up of parts) {b) 
As an example of the * unknown to one of the 
two) zve have — f sound is evanescent because it is 
an effect) (c) We have the * unknown in the form 
wanted 7 when what is meant to be indicated is 
fire by the presence of smoke , but what is put 
forward as the ‘ reason 1 is steam , which is not 
known hi the form of smoke, (d) We have 
the ' unknoym—subjeci-of -inference 7 in the argu~ 
meni — ‘ Darkness in an earthy substance t because 
it is Mack m colour) 

(@) That which t while not subsisting in the subject of 
inference, does not subsist in any individual of 
tke same clam, and subsists in its contradic- I 
tories^^ts what is known as the * viruddha) I 
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1 contrary ’ reason, as it proves something quite 
contrary to the desired conclusion } as o&h e&o, tu- 
ple of this we have the reasoning — ■' This animal 
is a horse , because it has horns.* 

[3] That which, while subsisting in the object of infer- 
ence, subsists in things of the same kind as that 
■ as well as in those of other kinds, is what is 
knovbn &B 1 sandigdha! 1 Doubtful ; as it creates 
a doubt in the mind; e. g , ‘this animal is a cow, 
because it has horns ! Some people hold that when 
in any subject there is a collision of two ‘contrary . 
indicatives explained above * there arises a doubt ; 
and this is another kind of the * Doubt fu T reason; 
as for example in regard to the mind ive find 
that the two redwm^(t) * because it has motion 1 
and (£) * because it cannot be felt by touch are 
put forward as indicative of its corporeal and 
non-cofporeal character respectively. 

Objection ; iC This would he a case of the i asadhUrana 
reason ; because the two reasons cannot reside 
together ei&iet in the * subject ' or in its contra * 
dietary, just like 1 non- visibility ' and 4 percep- 
tibility! 1 

fteply x We shall explain taler oft that for this very reason 
the reasoning in question 'is what is known ae 
the * anadhyavabita, 1 1 unascertained! 

Objection : " In the scriptures (the Sutras) we find it 
mentioned in many places that two contrary 
cognitions constitute the cause of doubt!’ 

Beply ; Not so ; as doubts always arise from the dual 
perception of objects. That is to say, a Doubt is 
always produced by the perception of the dual 
character of an object ; and when both factors of the 
duality would be oj equal authority, they would 
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6<m trddiet each other ; and as such would not give 
risrto any definite cognition ; but they could not 
be the cause of any doubt ; as a matter of fact , 
in the instance cited , there is no equality of 
authority in the tvio factors of the duality ; as 
one of the two conclusions of the inference would 
always be such as is denied by the scriptures) and 
hence this (that has been put forward as an in- 
stance of another kind of the 1 doubtful 3 reason) 
would be only another kind of the ‘contrary* 
reason* 

(4) That which subsists in the 1 subject * of the inference, 
but not in any other object either of the same 
kind or any other, is one that is not recog- 
nised by either party ; and as such , giving rise to 
uncertainty, it comes to be known as the ‘unascer - 
taiiinl 1 tm&t.m ; as for instance — c the effect is an 
entity, hmttuM it is produced. This is implied in 
£ he swim — L aprasuldh bna pads {-(tL * 

Objection : ** This distinctive feature has been spoken of 
in the scriptures as the cause of doubt ; and the 
reason for this is that the distinctive feature of a 
thing serves to distinguish it from like as weU as 
unlike objects (and hence the 4 unascertained f 
comes within the sutra that speaks of the * san - 
digdhaf and not within that which spmks of the 
' aprasiddha 5 (^unknown*)!* 

Reply : Not so ; because of the meaning (of the sutra ) 
being different That is to say, (the author of 
ike sutra having made the declaration that there 
arises a doubt as to whether the audible object, 
sound, is a substance, or a quality or an action) * — 
the opponent has retorted that , in as much as 
the distinctive feature (of audibility) is found 
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m sound, alone, there can be no doubt ; and to 
this the author of the sutra has replied by point - 
ing out that the distinctive feature of * audi- 
bility 1 does not belong specifically to either the 
Sulstcmce. alone, or to the Q uality alone , or to 
Action alone ; in fact t it is c onmwn among 
all these ; as in each of these three ( substance , 
quality and action ) we find distinctive features 
that distinguish them from like as well as un- 
like objects ; (and for this same reason, c audi- 
bility 1 also would be a feature that would belong 
in common to substance, quality and action ; and 
hence it would not give rise to a doubt ) ; and 
thus what the mira has done is to point out (that in 
. the said manner , [ audibility 1 might very well be 
regarded as leading to an uncertainty or doubt) 
and not that a. distinctive feature becomes a came 
or source of doubt. For, if it were not, then , there 
would be doubts with regard to all the six cate- 
gories. For these reasons we conclude that Doubts 
always arise from the cognition of features 
common to more than c ne thing. 

Commentary. 

The above definition of apadt pa curves to set aside such false 
* ‘ reasons 1 a a tin* 1 as i<k Ik a 1 e tc , T be q u al ifi eati on ' con c o m i - 
tant with the .subject of inference* shows that the unknown 
reason is not a true f reason ; * the qualification * known to exist 
in an object of the same kind as the subject 1 shows tiiAfc the 
f contrary and the ‘ unascertained r are. not true ‘ reasons ’ ; 
and the qualification * that which never exists in that which is 
the contradictory of the subject * seta aside the 4 Doubtful * from 
the category of tme Reason.* 

(1) Of the four false reasons, the author proceeds to 
describe the ' unknown/ The 1 unknown * or 4 asiddha 3 is of 
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four kinds fl) * Unknown to both ’ etc, (I) The ' unknown to 
both ot ubhayasiddka ' is that which is not known either to • 

the propounder of the argument or to one for whose benefit the 
argument is put forward; as ao example of this we have the reason- 
ing—' sound is evanescent, because it is made up of parts ’ ■ as 
the fact of sound being made up. of parts is not known either 
■to the person putting forward the argument, or to his opponent. 

■ (2) 4s an example of that which iff ‘ unknown to one of 
the two ’ or ‘ Anyalarasiddha; we have tire reasoning-* Sound 
is evanescent, because it is an effect,' where though in realitv 
(according to us) Sound, has the character of an effect, yet this 
fact is not known or recognised by. the Miviamuka, who denies 
tho " va “ nt character of sound, and against whom the argu 

w hrm, « ht forward J ^ch a reason cannot establish 

,l(,y lias itself been proved (by some other 

I* ■nhiMHln^ ), 


^ 10 ' * in the form wanted' or f Tadbkava- 

mdhht wo bn vi i in tho argument where the presence of steam 
is put forward ns the reason for proving tho existence of fire 
which was really meant to bo proved by tho mouth.,, of the 
presence of smoke ; as ' steam ' is not known in tho form or 
character of 4 smoke/ 


(4) The ‘unknown subject of Inference’ or ‘anumSyjasiddha ’ 
we have m the argument — ‘Darkness is an earthy substanee 
because it is black in colour ; ’ where as a matter of fact there 
is no such substance as ‘Darkness,’ as what is perceived is 
mere blackness impressed upon some substance or other ■ con- 
sequently the reasoning that ‘ Darkness is an earthy substance 
because it is black in colour ’ affords an instance of the ‘ un- 
known-subject, the anumeydsiddha 'or 1 aprayasiddha ■’ the 
compound ' anumeytlsiddha ’ is to be explained as Bahuvrihi ' 
' that (reasoning) of which the subject (anumeya) is not known- 
and as such though the proper form would have been ‘ asiddha’- 
numeya, yet, in as much as the compound belongs to the 
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same class as 1 ahitagni ,’ the precedence of the participial factor 
becomes a matter option (vide Panmi II. ii- 37). Just as the 
Reason is 1 unknown to any one of the two ’ or ' unknown to 
both,' so in the same manner the ’ unknown subject ’ also may 
be of two kinds — i. e,, unknown to one or bath of the disputants. 
Secondly, just as the ‘Reason is unknown ‘ by one or both dis- 
putants either not knowing it, or having a doubtful knowledge 
of it, or having a mistaken idea of it, — so in the same three 
ways would the ‘ subject ’ also be * unknown.’ Thirdly, in the 
case of the ‘ Reason ’ we find that— (1) it is 1 unknown to one 
disputant who is not uncertain about it, simply because he has 
no conception of it, while to the other disputant it is ‘unknown’ 
because of his having only a doubtful knowledge of it,— (2) or 
that to the former it is ‘ unknown ’ simply because be has do 
knowledge of it, while to the latter it may be ‘ unknown ’ on 
account of his having no right conception of it, — (3) or that to 
the former it is * unknown’ as he has do certain knowledge of 
it, while to the latter it is ‘ unknown ’ because of his having no 
knowledge of it,— (4) or that to the former it may be * unknown’ 
because of his having a mistaken knowledge of it, while to the 
latter it is 1 unknown’ because of bis knowledge of it being un- 
certain ; and all these diversities would be found in the case of 
the * unknown subject ’ also. 

As for the 1 unknown ’ qualification ’ &c., these are includ- 
ed in the 1 unknown to one or to both ’ ; and hence our author 
does not mention thorn separately. 

(2) The author proceeds to describe the 1 contrary false 
Reason : ‘ Contrary, Ac,, &c.’ Sometimes it may so happen that 
a man seeing a certain animal in the forest would infer thus : 

‘ this animal is a horse because it has horns ; ’ and in this case, 
we know that horns are, in reality, found to belong, not to any 
horse, but to animals other than the horse ; viz,, the cow, the 
buffalo and the like ; and by reason of this concomitance 
the ‘presence of horns would prove something totally different 
from the 'horse 1 ; hence proving something quite contrary 
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to the ‘ subject’ of the syllogism, the ' reason 1 is called the 
£ contrary * reason, 

[Page 24 U The example cited is one of such 1 contrary reason * 
as resides in one part of the ‘contrary of the subject ; J as tile 
horn is not present in all that is 4 not- horse/— for instance, it is 
not found iu the pillar (which also is as much a f non-horse ’ as 
the cow or the buffalo). An example of the 4 contrary reason * 
pervading over all that is the contrary of the f subject/ we 
have in the argument — f Sound is eternal because it is produced** 
(Where the character of being produced belongs to all that is 
norueterndlf 

(d) That reason which, while subsisting in the f subject/ 
Kirbsusts also in things of the same as well as of other classes, 
in called the ' Doubtful * ; as it always gives rises to uncertainty, 
A;: an ox am pin of tiiis, we have the argument- — f this is a cow, 
because it hits horns^ In this case we had that the horn 
exist h in tins cow m well un in the buffalo ; and hence the 1 pre- 
sence of the horn * would leave it u near tain whether the animal 
is a cow or a buffalo ; and uh such tins would be a * Doubtful ? 
reason. This is the instance uf a reason which subsisting in 
the subject as well as its contraries, subsists only in a few of 
these contraries ; and this reason is called the * anaikdntifca,' 

* Inconclusive/ Another reason of the same class would be that 
which pervades over the whole range of the subject and its 
contraries ; an example of this we have iu the argument — 

* Sound is eternal became it is cognisable 7 (where cogois&bility 
belongs all things eternal as well as non -eternal). An example 
of that which subsists only in parts of the subject and its- con- 
trary, we have in the argument — ‘ AM?a is eternal, because it 
is incorporeal 7 (where f incorporeal! ty * is such as subsists in a 
few eternal and also a few non -eternal things), A reason that 
subsists oply in a portion, of the * subject/ and pervades over the 
whole of its contrary, we have in the argument — 5 Sound is a 
substance, because it is not made of constituent parts (where it 
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is only a few substaiees that are not made op of constituent 
parts, while all non-substances are so constituted). 

In the text we read c that which is common ( miiharmia) to 
the things of the same hind &o, &c/; and the author explains 
the meaning of the word 1 common 5 by the words 'fiameua 3 
&c., “ Just as a certain property, being found in the * subject J 

as well as its contrary, would give rise to a a uncertainty with 
r egar d t o th a object t o w l j i c h it be I on gs .and wo a 1 d t h e re by 
become a *D.oubb Jfu 1 Re as o o / — s o . i n th e sa t\\ e in an u er, w h en 
we find, in the same subject, two mutually contradictory 
‘reasons' (of equal validity), tending to two contradictory 
conclusions, we have another kind of the f Doubtful * Reason, 
consisting of the collision of two contradictory reasons.** Such 
is the view held by some people ; and the author proceeds to 
refute it : ! Some people, &cj With a view to this, he cites an 

example of this kind of reason: In regard to The mini, m 
iind the two reasons — (1) * because it has motion 3 and {%} 

‘ because it cannot be fdi by touch 1 — pat/ forward as indi- 
cative of its corporeal and incorporeal character respectively. 
These reasonings may be thus amplified: (I) ‘The mind is 
corporeal, because it has actions, like the arrow/ (2) ‘the mind 
is incorporeal because it is not felt by touch, like A hag ai 
Here we. find a collision of the two reasons, mobility and intan- 
gibility, leading to two mutually coiifemdicbory conclusions ; and 
this gives rise to n doubt to whether in reality the mind is 
corporeal or incmpomnl. And certainly both reasons, could tot 
be equally valid ; one and the same thing could not have 
two such contradictory characters (as corporeality and i near- - 
porealUy). And as the two reasons are mutually contradictory, 
both could not be invalid either, as there could be no third* 
character for the mind, apart from both corporeality and 
% n o o r p o r c cl l i i y , But we can find no reason whereby we 

oould feel certain of the validity of either one of the two 
reasons. Hence on account of the two reasons—' mobility ' 
and £ tangibility - — there arises a doubt as to the mind being 
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corporeal or incorporeal, Ths Viruddkdvi/abican reason 
differs from the Pralmmnasama reason only on. this point 
that, while the former^ creates a doubt in the mind, the latter 
simply fails to remove the uncertainty for the settling 0 f which 
it, is brought forward. 

Objection : <f This would be a case of the ( As Ulhdvana * 
f reason That is to say, each one of the two reasons— 
mobility and * tangibility * — does not create any doubt in our 
minct, as each loads to a definite conefqsfotL Then as for 
the collision of the two, it would be nothing more than what 
is known as the ‘ asadkaranaT reason, as th© two together 
“ fJo rtot 8ubsist iD 4 subject * {sapakiha} or t contra-subject - 
“ apart from the mind. Just as in the case of the 

Uv,> 'i'vA\lm ot invalidity and perceptibility 3 we find that 
llujuyh mch of them is ' not an incompatible quality, yet 
conjointly Ihoy cannot exist anyw here apart from the mind. 
^ 1 1 M * " ^ 1 ^ 1 h* M w 00 At inio n of two s uch p 7 op ertles as are not 
incofiipaUblv and yet mutually contradictory that constitutes 
the 1 Astldhiiraiia ' roamm, yot mi oh a roanon would only be 
“a source of uncertainty. An for the 1 negative * (vtjcUircM) 
reason it is certain that it is excluded from Uio 1 ooiiiuu*ttijbjoeL’ 
(vipahsha) alone ; and as such it leads to. a definite conclusion. 
The ' (uticoramon) reason, on the other hand, 

as such that its. exclusion is never absolutely certain \ as it 
“is as likely to be excluded from the f subject - as from the 
contra-subject/ As, if ‘ odourousness * being excluded from 
“ non-eternal things ' would prove ‘ eternity/ it would, as reason- 
ably, prove non-eternality also, as excluded from the * eter- 
f£ nal thing, Akdg$, But as a matter of fact both cannot be 
rightly proved, as any one thing cannot have the two con- 
tradictory characters 5 ! of eternal! ty and non-efcernality. Nor 
could both, be not proved, as the two being mutually ex- 
fC ^usive, there can be no intermediate stage (between c efcer- 
duality 1 and f non-etemality '), Consequently the feet of the 
“ Earth being * odorous * leaves it doubtful whether the Earth 
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“ is eternal or non-eternal ; as las been declared by the revered 
"Rumania Bhatta : ‘ Where we have a oertain property which 
“is amdharana, in as much the negation of both could not 
s u bsist in any subject, its negation becomes a source of doubt, 1 
“{Qlokavartika—Anumana, £!oka 88-89); and the author 
of the A yayaz'drtika also has thus. declared : 'In as much 
“the character of being bom of a disjunction which consists 
“ in having for its substantial cause a disjunction born of another 
^disjunction is not possible apart from Sound, the reason 
{ being born of a disjunction) being precluded from all things 
becomes a source of doubt or uncertainty 

To the above, our author offers the following reply* 
ft is for this reason that toe shall explain later on that such 
a reason is what we call the e Anadhyavasita ' * unascertained / 
That is to say, we shall point out later on that the collision 
of two contradictory properties constitutes the ‘ Asddheerana * 
reason, and being ’ Aeadharana,’ it becomes the < anadhya- 
vasitaf 

The author having shown that the character of the 
‘ Doubtful^ Reason ! does not helong tq that reason which is 
Vtruddh&vyabhichari ’ (not incompatible with the ‘contrary ’) 
the objector brings forward the objection that such a view 
would be against what has been taught by the scriptures on 
the subject (*.e. the Sutras) jfanu &c. ' ubhayatha darmn- 
(( wlmli lH by tins in that, in the scriptures it has been 

*’ declared m many places that when a certain * subject 1 is 
“found to bo accompanied by two mutually contradictory 
properties, there always arises a doubt in the mind of the 
“observer; and such in also the common experience of many 
“ peoplo ; and when wo see something that resembles what 
1 ^ iave _8een, there arises a doubt. For instance, in the case 
i; of . sdt y e bave *>««* ‘ ^corporeality ' accompanied by ‘ in- 
“ tangibility 1 ; and we have observed the same in the case of 

“ the mmd also ; tlien a g aia > the mind we also find ‘activity 
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“ or mobility,’ which we have seen, in the atom , to be accom- 
“ panied by ‘ corporeality 1 ; consequently observing that in the 
“mind we have ‘ intangibility ’—which we have found to be 

* accompanied by incorporeality,— as well as * mobility ’ which 

“ we have seen, is accompanied by ‘ corporeality, there arises a 
“doubt in our mind as to whether the mind is corporeal or 
“ incorporeal (material or immaterial). The suira bearing on 
“ tbia V omt is a s follows : ‘ yathddrsktamayatkairsktamubha- 

yathddrsht t tvdt santfayah J and the meaning of this that, 

" as ttie case of mind we have seen that it has the property 
“ of '* mobility,' which we have found (in the atom) to be not 
“ incompatible with * corporeality (this would be ‘yathddrsk{ a)) 

‘ 80 a * 80 we have seen, to the contrary (' ayathadrshia ’) we 
ha vi, found (in the self) that it has also the property of 
“ intangibility which, in its turn, is not incompatible 

I'poi'iMility *; and from this twofold observation 

i vh/nti/tt/Ji a. If# ft ta f.vcit) there arises the doubt as to whether 
" tbl ' '•"Mid in 1 corporeal or material ’ on account of its ‘mobility/ 

“ or lfc ' H ' hieorpoma! or immaterial ’ on account of its intangibi- 
“hty. Thus then, if you reject the fact of the Viruddhavya- 
“bkrmti. Reason being a source of Doubt, you distinctly con- 
tradict what has been declared in the sttfra.” 

To the above objection, the author replies as follows: Hot so ; 
as doubt always arises from the perception ofaduality of objects. 
That is to say, there is no such contradiction as yon point out. 
because a Doubt arises only when there is a dalu perception of 
objects. This the author proceeds to explain further : That 
is to say &c. The meaning of this is that the source of Doubt ' 
lies in the dual perception of objects. For instance, in regard 
to a tall object like the wooden post, there arises a doubt as 
to whether it is a post or a man standing ; and the reason for 
this lies in the previous ‘ dual perception ’ of tallness— viz : 

So tound in the post and in the standing man ; and the doubt 
is not due to the collision, in one and the same object, of two 
contradictory properties, And hence the suira cannot tie 
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taken to mean that doubt arises from the collision of two con- 
tradictory properties not incompatible with the object in 
question. 

Similar!}', the meaning of i dr shtauca dr slit av ad dmhtva ' 
may be thus explained 1 e drskta * is the object, the man or the 
post, seen on a previous occasion, to be similar to another man 
and another post ( c drshtavat') ; and when, by some cause or 
other, we happen to see that man or post, at some other droe 
and in some other place, and are not able to exercise a proper 
discrimination, — there arises tbs doubt as to the object before 
ns being a man or a poit ; the particle 4 ca after 1 drshtam 7 
is added with a view to indicate that even though the object 
before us may not have been seen by us before, if it only happens 
to resemble the post and the man (which are the 4 seen * and 
similar to * the seen the doubt arises, 

T h ere is an ot b e r s uira ■— ' yatli adrsk(a m a yathadrshtanui - 
bhayatkddrshiam* and this points out the doubt that 
arises from the remembrance of a particular object {having the 
appearance of the object before the eyes). For instance, we 
see a man in a certain condition — with shaven hair oi with 
matted locks fj. ; and then after sometime we see the same 
man, in a condition other than the one observed on the pre- 
vious occasion ; and then not seeing the previously seen con- 
ditions, and yet recalling to our mind both the conditions, we 
may have the doubt n h to whether the man, on this latter 
occasion, has bus head .damn or is wearing matted locks. 

Then as for the Viruddhavyahkicari reason, it can never 
be the source of doubt ; as it is never put forward. That 
is to say, when the * reason J put forward first has been recog- 
nised to fulfil the aforesaid conditions (of the true reason), then 
the subject in question is duly ascertained to be of the char- 
acter indicated by that reason ; and hence there can be do 
occasion for the other contrary reason to be put forward ; as 
its way is blocked by the accomplished cognition ( afforded by 
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the former Reason ), And if the previous reason fails to bring 
about a definite, cognition, then it becomes open to this same 
charge (of not leading to a definite conclusion); and there is 
no necessity for the bringing forward of the counter-argument 
(based upon the 1 contrary reason 3 ). 

'Objection : “ T h e pre vi o us re as on b e c g in c s f v i r u dd It a vy % - 
“bhicari’ by reason of its not being incompatible with, — 
“ of allowing of the appearance of — the counter-argument; 
1£ and the objection or fallacy to which such a reason is open lies 
u m this very possibility of the counter-argument; because 
“ w hen fc b e co n tr&ry conclusion is hr ou gh t up by tb e con t r ar y 
lf reason, the previous reason fails to establish the conclusion 
11 i t was put forward to prove,” 

tbpOf : 1 f like the second argument^ the first argument 

v ' l ' ri ' ;| properly equipped inferential reasoning, fulfilling 

|J ! dm <'i‘ndii i-uiH of ii valid argument,— then, if it were found 
U> bu! in ji , pm pose of establishing the conclusion, what con - 
fidenoo could wo have in any inferential reason (as the mere 
fact of fulfil li ug all the ci i ini i (ferns would 1 1 o longer be sufficient 
security) ? 

Objection : f£ Tbe first. reason fills to establish its con- 
clusion for the simple reason that the subject in question is 
not possessed of the dual character (indicated by the two con* 
trary reasons).” 

Reply ; Who has told you that an object cannot ha\ r e a 
dual character t The essence or character of an object consists 
in whatever is indicated by a means of right knowledge. 
If the fact of any one object not having a dual chars ctefe fee 
such as is established by a stronger aud more authoritative 
means of knowledge, and as such, cannot fee set aside, —then, 
in that case, the two reasons (one indicating the single and 
no the r the dual character of the object) would not be of 
equal strength and validity ; and under the circumstances, 
how could there be any doubt ? 
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Objection : ,f Though in reality both are net true, yet the 
fact of neither of the two having aoy points perceived in its 
favour would lead us to think of them as of equal validity or 
reality or both/' 

Reply : It may be so ; but even then, just as the equal 
validity of both would lead to one being set aside by the 
other, so too would it make ns reject the latter by the former * 
and thus there being a mutual Rejection, neither of the two 
would be capable of proving the conclusion it may be sought 
to prove; but this would not make them produce any doubt in 
the mind of the observer. Specially as in such a case what 
happens is that there is no definite cognition at all, and not 
that two mutually contradictory cognitions are brought up (and 
a uoubfc would arise only in the latter case). This is what our 
author means by the sentence- — ‘ivken both factors of the 
duality would be of equal authority &c' 

Objection : ff Tfet which is an object must be either material 
or immaterial ; there can be no third alternative ; hence in the 
case of mind, when we perceive neither its materiality nor im- 
materiality, we might presume the absence or presence of both ; 
and this presumption would certainly give rise to a doubt in 
our minds as to whether it is material or immaterial / 1 

Reply: It is quite true that the doubt arises; but it arises, 
not from the collision in the mind of two mutually contra- 
dictory properties but from Urn very nature of the thing itself, 
— that thing which, hi wing boon perceived to be concomitant 
with materiality ami immateriality, is cognised as subsisting 
ia the mind, and hence brings to us the recollection of those 
two properties. 

Our author has rejected the theory [that the viruddha- 
vyabkiedvi reason is a source of doubt, after having admitted 
the fact of two contradictory reasons having equal validity. 
As a matter of fact however, the validity of the two is not of 
equal strength. As the conclusion that f the mind is im- 
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material/ whigh is indicated by one of the two reasons, has 
the disadvantage of being negatived by the scriptural text of 
the bulra, f the mind is atomic ; by reason o f the absence 

If (in order to avoid this predicament) it be arghed 
that this sutra is not authoritative, then the mind whuUl be 
something omnipresent ; but as there is no evidence for the 
existeh.ee of such a mind; the argument that * the mind is 
immaterial because it is Intangible * would be totally Without 
a basis (as there would be no mind in which the propertied 
could inhere). If the' existence of mind be sought to be proved 
by the fact of all kinds of se use- cognition hot appearing at 
one Md the same time, then the reason in question become^ 
such as is set aside by the means of cognising the * subject * 
{mind) ; as, the simultaneous appearance of all setts e-cogni- 
troir. r:u» lie impossible only if the mind be atomic; as if the 
m Mid worn omnipresent, then, in as much as all the sense- 
orgimn would all ali once bo in contact with it, there would 
be nothing to prevent the simultaneous appearance of 
kinds of simstvcogiHtiom 

Question: “If Urn subject of Inference be such as is 
opposed to scriptural authority, what kind of fallacy would that 
be?” 

The author says in answer to this : This would be another 
Mnd of the 'contrary 1 reason . That is to say, such a 
reasoning being contrary to scriptures would be only one kind 
of the c wrong conclusions * that are opposed to well-recognised 
facts of Sense-perception, Inference &c.y — all such conclusions 
having been precluded from f true reasoning* by the mention 
of c avirodhif * no u- con trad let ary * or E not incongruous/ in the 
definition of the Praifna or f Declaration of Conclusion j 
i. e> it would not be a * doubtful reason / being only a kind of 
the 'Contradictory* or ‘ incongruous * reasoning. 

The 1 anadhyavasiiaf or 4 unascertained * is the name 
given to that false reason which has elsewhere been called the 
*0sd^arana J 'uucaii mon and the author now proceeds to 
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explain it : That which subsists &c. Toy instance., with a view 
to prove that 'the effect had an existence even before the 
operation of its cause/ we find the reason * because of its pro- 
duct ion/ brought forward by the S&uklivas. And here we 
find that the reason does not subsist in the which is an 

entity and which therefore u sapakdm ; and yet it is not found 
to subsist in the f sky-flower ' which is a recognised non -entity, 
and which therefore is a distinct Vipahska; and thus the 
reason pan not prove either the conclusion or its contradictory. 

The reason in question, — f because it is produced '—cannot 
be called { maldna 3 or ' unknown / because it is not so for the 
Sa$khyv8 9 who hold that 1 production 3 is only the ' manifestation' 
of something not manifested before. 

Question: <c In which sentence of the sntra is this 
* Anadhyaim-Ua J or Unascertained. Reason indicated V* 

[P&g3 245] Answer: It is indicated by tho sutra 'ayama* 
p t nsid dko-n ap adec ah . 7 

Obj ert i:n : ' f L i ke t h e Ana ih §nt ika -o r ‘ I a co n elusive' liea - 
so n , th e A sd dh a ran a * or ‘ U nc om : no; n Reason' o rd y c rea. t es a 
doubt in the mind ; and hence it would be more correct to say 
that it is indicated in the sutra 4 sandigdkapcaaapadB-ah 
and not in 1 ayamaprasid lho^ v.apadtrah 3 This objection is 
wha.t is meant when our author -ci.ys -nanu ca <&®. The 
Locative ending in * bhidesha 9 haw the sense of the Ablative ; as 
the distinctive feature id' thing i serves to distinguish them from 
things of the same kind, and also from those pf another kind ; 
e. g. the. distinctive bn; ore of the- Khrth, f OJovousness/ serves to 
distinguish it from other members of the same class of * Sub- 
stance/ as well as from Qualities and Action (which are not -mb- 
sta-yie-e). In Sound we find the distinctive feature of * audibility*; 
and there arises a question as to whether this feature serves to 
distinguish Sound from Colour and other things of the same 
kind as itself, or it serves to distinguish it from things of differ- 
ent kinds ? But it is dearly seen that if Sound is a Quality, 
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then the said feature distinguishes it from Colour &e , which be- 
ing Qualities arc of the same kind or class as itself;; but if it is a 
Substance, or at Action, then it would distinguish it from Colour 
&c. s which, being Qualities, would be ' tilings of a different kind 
or class 1 % And thus the f audibility * of Sound, if brought for- 
ward as a * reason,' Would leave it doubtful whether Sound was 
a Substance, or a Quality or an Action/' 

The opponent having thus brought forward the charge of 
contradicting the Sidra, our author offers the following reply ; 
Not so ; because of the meaning of the sutra being dijfermi. 
That, is to say, the meaning of the sutra is not that £ the as&dkci- 
rmm reason is thesouica of dovM ,’ — as tb& objector has explain- 
I'll II ; l L i m ran; something wholly different ; and our author pro- 
va'uiU tmixpliuu thin true meaning ; §abde vi0shadir^a ndi Sc. 
iUvmg mIiuwo licit that which is comprehensible by the sense 
-TAmlii cm in S(Mmd t i he author of the Sutra has said that with 
regard fa Una mmnd there arises a dovM as to whether it is a 
SvJtslancc or a QaatUy or an. Action ; and the sense of this is 
that, with regard to ihsti muiihlK thing, there arises the doubt as 
to whether it may bo a Suhstanco, or a Quality or an Action. 

On this the opponent conies forward with tin: following 
argument : “ When you declare chat there is doubt with regard 
to Sound ivhich is perceived by the sense of audition, you 
clearly imply that * perceptibility by the sense of audition/ or 
£ audibility/ constitutes the source of doubt. But 4 audibility 5 is 
a distinctive feature of Sound ; and the recognition of such a 
feature could never make any doubt possible ; as -a doubt is 
always due to the remembrance of two mutually contradictory 
properties; and such remembrance would never be possible 
when a distinctive feature of the object in question has been 
duly recognised ; specially when the distinctive feature perceived 
' is such as has never been perceived along with any other 
property/* 

The opponent having put forward this argument, the author 
of the Svfm has given his reply to it ; and the sense of tlm 
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reply is that * audibility * is not a, distinctive feature of any one 
of the three larger categories, Sdbstance, Quality or Action ; in 
fact it comes to be common to all of these. Because in each of 
these three we find distinctive features that distinguish them 
from like as well as unlike objects ; * Bheda' = that which is 
different id ted | different thing ; hence 1 driZvyadibhedah ’ — Sub- 
stance and other things, viz., Substance, Quality and Action 
and in everydne of these such distinguishing features are found ; 
as foi instance; in the Earth we find the distinctive feature of the, 
character of earth — which distinguishes it from its like objects 
otnbr Substances — along with the character of Substance ; 

In , Coiour we fincI the character of colour,— which distin- 
guishes it from other Qualities— ulong with the character of 
Quality; in Throwing Upward, we find the character of thrmo- 
mg upward— which distinguishes it from other Actions— 
along with the character of action ; and similarly in Sound also 
the distinctive feature of Audibility is found along with the 
c laracter of Quality. Consequently this distinguishing feature 
also becomes common to Substances, Qualities and Actions j 
and as such it is only right to regard it as the sourde of doubt ; 
as for the individuality (or the specific feature of Sound) 
that could never give rise to any doubt ; as it would not bring 
to the mind any distinguishing characters, It is with a view 
to all this that the author says— It would not give rise to a 
doubt. We deduce till this meaning fro hi the fact of the Sutra 
having used the Locative on ding in the words 1 Tulyajitiyeshu 
arthdntarabhuteshu; instead of the Ablative. The construction 
of the sutra may be thus explained On the recognition of the 
distinctive feature of audibility m Sound there arises a doubt 
as to whether it is a Substance or a Quality or an Action ; and 
the reason for this lies in the fact of everyone of these three 
having distinguishing futures that reside in their like objects 
(Sapakshas) and also iu the unlike ones ( Vrpakshas). 

Ihe upshot of all this comes to be this; A distinctive 
feature we have found in Substance, in Quality and in Action ; 
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and in Sound also we find a distinctive feature in the shape of 
Audibility ; henoe the mere presence of a distinctive 
feature gives rise to a doubt as to which of the three things, 
possessing distinctive features, Sound is. But if the indivi- 
dual^, or the specific form, of an object also were the cause of 
doubt, then there might be doubts with regard to the six Cate- 
gories as well ; as everyone of these possesses a distinct indivi- 
duality ; and in this way there would be no end to doubts. 
With a view to this our Author says— 1 If it were not <&o.' 

He recapitulates the whole thus : — 1 For these reasons &c.’ 
That is to say, the ‘ common * property is found along with 
mutually contradictory properties ; and the remembrance of 
these latter can always give rise to a doubt \ hence it is 
the perception of the ! Common’ property, and not that of the 
‘ Uncommon’ property, that creates doubt. 

Taxi {116) s The Mdaryana, Instance, is of two Jcinds-*- 
that which corroborates by similarity or afirmod- 
ion, and that which corroborates by dissimilarity 
ro negation. The former kiwi consists iu the re- 
cognition of the concomitance of the ‘j indicative 
mark, in general, with the ‘ subject 1 in general. 
E. g. {in the argument cited before) we have the 
statement ‘ tnat which has action or motion has 
always been found to be a substance, as an arrow,’ 

■ The other kind of Instance consists in the recog- 
nition of the absence of the ‘ indicative mark ’ 
wherever there is absence of the f* subject e. g. 
{'in the same argument) the statements any- 
thing that is not a substance has no motion, cts 
Being.’ 

Commentary. 

The author now proceeds to explain the character of 
* Instance.’ The Instance is of two kinds, &c. That statement 
which points out the concomitance of the Reason with the Sub- 
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|bct of the Inference is the Instance- corroborating by affirma- 
tion ; whereas the state me fit indicating the absence of the 
Eeason from everywhere where there is absence of the Subject, 
is the Instance corroborating by negation ; herein lies tee 
difference between the two kinds of Instance, The rest is quite 
clear. 

Taxi {1 17): The above definition of c Instance 3 sets 
aside all false or vjrong Instances. For 
instance, m have the a rgv/tnen t — "So un cl Is eter- 
nal, because it is immaterial 7 ; and in corrobora- 
tion of this we meet with the 4 Instance '■ — 6 what- 
ever is found to be immaterial is also eternal 
e, (I) the Atom, (2) Action, (3) the Bisk, (4) 
Darkness, (5) like ‘ Akaca* and (6) f that which is 
a substance has always been found to have action 
or mobility* Here we have examples respectively 
of the six hinds of the 4 false Instance by affirma- 
tion : via, (1) the ‘unknown indicative* (2) the 
' unknown subject 7 (3) ' unknown indicative and 
subject : (4) not applying to its oivn substratum., 

(5) the unconnected or incoherent , and (6) connect- 
ed with the contrary.' Similarly we have — ■“ that 
which is noneternal is material?— as {]) action, {%) 
atom (3) 4 like aMga? (4) darkness, (5) like the jar, 

(6) 1 that which is immobile is not a substance *— 
i w i un imp L is r H s / >ec t ive ly of t he. six k i nds of the 
‘false instance by negation by contraries 1 : viz: 
(1) not excluded from the ‘ijidimtive’ (2) not 
excluded from the * subject 5 (S) not precluded 
from both, (4) not applying to its own substra- 
tum, (5) Fan-preclusive and (5) Precluded from 
the contrary . 

Commentary* 

There are some instances which, though not really corio- 
derating the conchisitm, appear as if they were corroborative ; 
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and as such they are like Instances j and these * false instances ' 
become excluded by the aforesaid definition of the Instance j 
as n o ' fa 1 se ins tan c e 5 ea ri sat i sfy fc) ne co n d i t i o ns therein laid 
down. In as much as we could neither avow the wrong In- 
stance in our own arguments, nor detect them in those of others, 
unless we knew the farm in which such instances generally crop 
up, the author proceeds to show some examples of these : Sound 
is eternal, &c, Here* in this argument we have examples of 
six kinds of £ False Instance 1 : — (1) In the argument * Sound is 
eternal because it is immaterial Uke the ■ atom? we h^ve an 
example of the Instance not applying-' to the ^indicative mark ; 3 

s -ho 1 atom 1 (the Instance) is devoid of £ immateriality * (the 
umImtu,uv‘ put forward). (2) In support of the same argument 
thr f il ing rvl 1 action. 3 as the corroborative instance would he an 
I'v^miph nf the ' frmUace not applying to the Subject;* as 'action* 
!■ d. vmj.I 1 1 1 1 u1.nm i.hty 1 (3) The citing of the ‘ dish ' as an ins- 
Laucr oorrMhnnaiug Urn Hume argument would b© an example of 
tin* ni'O/nir-i- not applying to oHhor the Indicative or the 0'bjoct/ 
as the * dish 1 \vm ndUhor * Otonmlity, 1 the 1 HithjtjcV nor 4 im- 
materiality, tfle i indicative/ (4) Tim c:vm of 1 darkness r ril.od 
in the same connection would be the example of lire Instance 
not applying to its own substratum ; * as in reality there h no 
: such tling as 4 darkness ; * and as such, wherein could the con- 
comitance ox the Subject and the Indicative be shown t (5) 
If the Instance were cited m the form' tike dhtpa (without an 
accompanying general statement.) It would be an example of 
the 4 unconnected or incoherent Instance ; 3 though in akapa, 

I there are both ‘ eteroality * and £ immateriality/ yet all that the 
arguer says is * like Ak&gji? and not : that whatever is imma- 
terial is eternal ■ and until the person to whom the argument is 
I addressed, has comprehended the peculiar relationship between 
the e subject 1 (eteroality) and the ' inferential indicative J (im- 
materiality), he could not (from the words 1 like Mdga j recog- 
nise the tact of the existence of the two in Afexga ; ; and hence 
this would be a ease of the 'Unconnected Instance/ (6) Tho 
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dedai ation that ‘ whatever is a substance is found to have 
mo ility won it, be an example of the ‘ Instance eon nested with 
t )e contrary ; ’ as in the argument 'Air is a substance because 
it is mobile we have found all cases of mobility to be pervaded 
y Substantiality ; and all pervasion is so constituted that it 
is restricted to that which is pervaded, and it does not belong 
oth tile pei vader and the pervaded, like Conjunction, which 
extends equ*j% to both members of the relationship ; and the 
reason for this peculiarity o! pervasion lies in the feet that the 
pervader is not always accompanied by the pervaded. Even 
m a case of * equal pervasion & f . in the case of ‘ noneter- 
nality and ‘causedness 1 — where the relation of pervasion is inter- 
changeable (both (icing of equal extension), though the pervaded 
also has the character of the pervader, yet the pervasion 
m either case, would rest in that which would be represented 
as the pervaded m that case, and not in that which would be 
put forward as the pervader ; and it is always possible for this 
fatter (as the pervader) to exist where the other (as the 
pervaded ) is absent. This has been thus declared by the 
Teachers : ‘Though inreality the pervaded is taken up by 
the character of the pervader, yet the pervader could not 
piove the pervaded, as it is found in cases of the absence of 
t e latter, and as such would be incompatible.’ Hence rise 
pervasiw should always be put forward as resting on the 
pervaded * e „ in tbe ^ qilMtfon we shoui | b a7e " 

stated in ^ fo rm - that wbidh is mobile is a substance’ (where 
mobility is the pervaded ' and * substantiality’ the pervader)- 
an not as resting cm the pervader ,- U in the form ' thatwhiefa 
is a su isfonce is mobile ; hecause the pervader * substantiality’ 

* aot a1wa P ^ompaniod by the pervaded - mobility.’ 

The compound ‘ Unydnumeya be. 1 =those of which the 
1Qga 3ad the rest are ‘ ™ddha ,' ' unknown ’ or 'unrecognised,’ 

negation to (ieacribe tiie * false instances of 

wi f^ l~l i 15 ' / l 0n - eternal ’ Cl) tn connection 
ar B ument Sound is eternal because it is immaterial 
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m that which is material is non-eternal, as action/ the citing of, 
1 action ! const! tabes an example of the e Oontrary Instance 
not precluded from the Indicative / as Action is not material 
(2) In regard to the same argument, the citing o£ * atom s 
would he an example of the * Contrary Instance not precluded 
from the Subject f as the 'subject' eiernality is not precluded 
from the Atom (which is eternal), (3) The case of 1 Ihdga * 
would he a "contrary instance not precluded from either the 
Indicative or the Subject / as neither £ immateriality 1 nor 1 eter- 
nality 7 is precluded from Mdga. (4) The case of * Darkness 
would be a * contrary instance not applying to its own substra- 
tum -/ as in reality there is no such thing as 4 Darkness / and as 
such wherein could the preclusion of the * Subject * and 1 Indica- 
tive' subsist 1 (5) The ease of the f jar J would be the s noo~pre- 

* duded Contrary Instance;' though in the jar we have the pre~ 
elusion of both the 1 Subject' {eiernality) and the f Indicative * 
(l a ! 1 1 % f 1 1 tt 1 1 i 1 1 i 1 y ) ? ye t T as long as the arg uer does no t aecompa ny 
the citing of the instance with the general statement — ‘ that 
which is nau-etmml is material/ — the preclusion of the e Sub- 
ject 1 and the 'Indicative ’can not bo duly comprehended by the 
person to whom the argument is addressed ; and m such the 
Instance is called * non* precluded/ (G) The statement £ that 
which is immobile is not a substance ’ is an example of the ' C 01 & 
trary Instance precluded from the contrary/ Just as the * Sub- 
ject * is the pervader and the f Indicative 1 the pervaded, so in 
the game manner is the ‘negation of the Subject' the per- 
vaded and the" negath c the Indicative ' the pervader : so 
has been declared — ' the 1 tionship of the pervades* and pot* 
vaded perceived in two pos e things, will l>e found to be re- 
versed in the case of their n Rations or contraries/ In accord- 
ance with this law, when we t we the argument— "Air is a sub- 
stance because it is mobile/ if we mean to show an instance 
of the 4 concomitance of contraries/ we should put forward the 
statement — f that which is not a substance is immobile / but 
the instance cited above is not in this form, but in the form-^ 
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'that which is immobile is not a substance;' bit! as a matter 
of fact g there is no such invariable concomitance (between 
‘absence of mobility* and £ tin substantiality/ as is implied in ! 
this assertion ; as we find in the ease of Akaca that, though it is 
immobile, yet it is a substance ; henee the instance in question is 
the 'Contrary Instance precluded from Contraries: 

The compound * Ungdmmiya <&cf means those of whom, I 
the Indicative &c. 3 are not precluded; i ayraymiddha 1 is that of \ 
which the substratum is unknown; and among the other mem- 
bers we have the Dvandva or the Copulative Compound* 

Text (It 8 ) : Tke reiteration of the concomitance of the 

* Indicative ’ in general with the - Subject I after 

the former has been perceived, in ike * Instance,* 
along with the 1 Subject f in general '—constitutes , 
tfie ri n a sand hdoba, Thai is to say t the 1 Ijidica- 
tive ' in general is put forward (in the Premiss) 
as a qualification of the i Rub**- not as 

having any potencies ; ma%nme * Inwmmf i* 
is pointed out as perceived along with the quali- 
fication of the Sadhya f (object of Inference) in 
general ; and ike statement that reiterates the i 
fact of its existence in the * Subject^ is what is \ 
called the Anusandhoma 1 (the AH nor Premiss.) 

K g., in the same argument, the statement that 

* dir is Mobile' ; and also the statement that 
'the Air is not immobile* which follows from 
Ike recog nition of the foot of the c indicative T not 
being concomitant with the absence of the ‘subject 

Commentary- 

j; The A idarcana literally is that statement wherein is shown \ 
F nidar $y a te ’) the ascertained concomitance of th e -sadhya (the : 
^ object of Inference) and the sadkana (the Inferential Indicative ■■ 
the Hetu ) ; it is this c Instance J that has been described above ; 
j and thfe statement that points out the existence, in the * subject ' 
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as qualified by the sadhya, of the hsiu or (the indicative) in 
general, which latter has been found in the Instance to be 
concomitant with the e subject * in general/ — is called the f Anti- 
tandkana * in view of the fact that it reiterates or recalls (anti- 
sandklyaU) the existence, in th spaJcsha (' subject *), of the hetu 
(‘Indicative ’} which has been shown in the Instance to be invari- 
ably concomitant with the sadhya (the ‘object*). 

The author proceeds to explain his own meaning : That is 
to say die , after the Pratijna (Declaration of the Conclusion) 
we had the statement of the ‘ Indicative ;* and the latter state- 
ment served the purpose of showing that it existed in the £ Sub- 
ject ' m apart from all other things, and as such had the charact- 
er of the ‘ ht“tn;' and it said nothing as to its existence in the 
f mibjeMi 1 as its quaUfwation, The power of the 1 Indicative* to 
pn‘v<i rfn * ; adkya ' consists in its negative and positive invari- 
able ' ip i jiiit Mire-, in-, also in the fact of its qualifying tbe * sub- 
ject ami thin latter fact is not expressed either by the 
Praiijmi (the Declaration of the Conclusion) or by the state- 
ment of the 'Reason; 1 ami thus the 'Reason* baa not its 
necessary potency fully established ; so that in the Instance it 39 
pointed out as concomitant with the general qualifications of the 
sadhya ■ and after that it has to be shown again to exist in the 
' Subject;' and the statement that does this is called the c Anu- 
sandhanad 

The sense of ail this may be thus explained : Words 
are used by one person for the sake of another person ; and .hence 
their use would follow tbe bent of the desires and wants of the 
person to whom they are addressed. And when this person 
has heard the sadhya, 1 what has to be proved/ (put forward 
in tbe Declaration), be wants to learn the sadhana, the 
' Reason ' — f by what this is proved ;' and he can not yet 
want to know tbe potency or capability of the Reason ; as a 
desire for tbe knowledge of the capabilities of a thing can arise 
only after the thiug itself line become known. When this desire 
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has been evinced, the other person mentions the £ Reason/ 
(in the 1 apadega ') ; but this statement merely mentions the 
Reason, and does not say anything as to its subsisting as a quali- 
fication in the 'Subject ;* for the simple reason that the same 
word could not signify two things (the mere form of the Reason 
as also the fact of its subsisting in the Subject). When the per- 
son knows the Reason, there arises in Ids tmnd a desire to know 
its capabilities ; and upon his evincing this desire, — in as much 
as a due cognition of the sadhya would not be possible without 
the recognition of its invariable iondbmtiatice, this concomitance 
is expressed by means of the vyaptivaeana (the statement of 
invariable concomitance), between the sadhya and the hetu> put 
forward in the * Instance J ; and tjie .capability of the ( Reason ? 
being thus known, the man next wishes to know if the Reason, 
endowed with this capability subsists in the 4 subject/ After 
the f Instance ' has been cited, it becomes necessary to recog- 
nise the fact of the * Reason 3 subsisting in and qualifying the 

* Subject 1 ; and it is in the Upantiya or AniLsandkana^ the 

* Minor Premiss/ that this fact is put forward, 

Objection : " The fact of the Reason subsisting in the Sub- 
ject is implied by its very capability of being put forward as a 

* Reason *; as a Reason subsisting in another substratum (and 
not in the Subject) would not prove anything, and as. such be 
no * Reason * at all.” 

Reply : For tho matter of that the mere capability of the 
Reason to bo put forward as such also implies the f invariable 
concomitance,* the * imijur Premiss;' as anything not so con- 
comitant cannot be a true ' Reason * ; hence in accordance 
with your reasoning, it would not be necessary to put forward 
tho ‘Instance' either. 

Objection : u It is quite possible for the Asadharana Indi- 
cative to he pet forward, through some misconception, as the 
1 Reason * ; and hence the mere fact of an indicative having been 
put forward as such - would not necessarily imply the necessary 
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1 invariable concomitance 1 ; and hence it is necessary for this 
latter to be put forward by means of the * Instance//’ 

Reply ; We often find that even when the Indicative does 
not subsist in the * Subject/ it is put forward, by mistake, as a 
‘Reason'; and hence the mere fact of the Reason being put 
forward does not necessarily imply its subsistence in the ‘Subject/ 
consequently it becomes necessary to point out that the f Indi- 
cative f cited in the ‘Instance' does subsist in the ‘Subject 3 ; 
and to this end the statement of the * Anumndhdna becomes 
necessary. 

Objection : * We often find that the * Asididlffi*' o r ‘Un- 
known ’ Indicative is, through some misconception, put forward 
in the 1 Anwsandhana* also; and as such, how could this 
absolutely prove the fact of the Indicative subsisting in the 
'Subject/! 1 ' 

Reply : Ro far as that is concerned, we find the * Asiddha’ 
Indicative often put forward, through some mistake, as being 
* hi variably coucomitant f ; and under the circumstances, how 
could the mere 'statement of invariable concomitance 1 absolute- 
ly prove that there is a real concomitance ? 

Objection: “ The * concomitance ' is ascertained, in the 
4 Instance/ in accordance with the mo&ns of knowledges biding 
the cognition of the 1 Major Premiss J ; and it is not ascertain- 
ed by the mere ‘ statement J (of this Premiss) ; as mere statement 
could be made with regard to any thing and every thing (and 
aa such it could not prove anything/’ 

Reply : In the case of the *Anasandhdna * also, the fact of 
the Reason subsisting in the ‘ Subject 1 would be ascertained in 
accordance with the means of kno wledge affording the cognition 
of the f Minor Premise' ; and not by the mere statement of the 
premiss. 

Objection : tff But the integrity of fhe means of knowledge 
affording the cognition of the Minor Premiss is duly kept up 
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by the mere fact of the putting forward of the * Reason ’ not 
being otherwise explicable or possible/ 

Reply : la the same maimer the integrity of the f means of 
knowledge ■ affording the cognition of the Major Premiss would 
be preserved by the , same fact of the putting forward of the 
1 Reason ’ not beicg otherwise explicable- 

Objection : In as much as the Statement of the Reason is 
for a totally different purpose, it has not the capability of put- 
ting forward or indicating the 4 invariable concomitance (Major 
Premiss ; and hence it is that this putting forward is done by 
means of the ' Instance/ " 

Reply : If it be so, then in the case in question please 
apply the same course of reasoning; and there is no need for 
making unnecessary assumptions. 

Objection : “All right ; let there be the AnusandkdWt 
butj in that 'case the putting forward of the Reason would be 
absolutely useless/' 

Reply ; Not so ; if there is no 1 Statement of the^Reason, 
there can be' no idea of the ‘Indicative 1 as proving the conclu- 
sion (and hence having the character of the true * Reason *) 
and as such there being no possibility of any desire on the part 
of the enquirer to learn of its capabilities, there would be no 
room for the putting forward of the e Instance * &c. Says the 
Nyayabhashya : * When the Reason does not exist Whose in- 
dicative character would be shown V 

The Author cites an instance of the 'Aiwsandana e F g* 
in the same argument Ac! Having cited the instance of the 
positive * Anusandhdna! he cites one of the negative 
1 Anusandkdna 1 — * Also the statement &e! 

Tenet (119) : The 1 subject 1 having been mentioned as the 
object of Inference , and yet not being fully ascer- 
tained as such, we have a reiteration of the Con- 
elusion (PTatijfta) for the purpose of bringing 
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about certainty in the mind of the other person ; 
o.nd this Reiteration is called the * Pratyamnaya! 
That is to say, dometkiyig is at first pointed out 
as to he proved ; and token it is not known quite 
for a certainty to be such as is wanted to be 
proved > then— for the sake of such persons as have 
acquired the faculty of recognising the truth, by 
means of the ‘ Reason * and other aforesaid 
'Factors' of the syllogism,— we have a reitera- 
tion of the conclusion ; and this is what is called 
the 1 Pratydmndya! K g. (in the same argument} 
ike statement f therefore Air is a substance ! 

As long as this reassertion is not made, none of the 
other * Factors * either individually or collectively 
has the power to express what is meant to be ex - 
prmed by it 

Objection : "Hatwfmt is expressed by it may certainly 
be implied by the other members!' 

Reply: Not m ; as if it were so, then we would have 
many undesirable irregularities* As, (if we 
were to depend upon implications J, then after 
stating the conclusion (in the PratijfwL) it would 
be necessary to assert the < Reason 9 only ; as the 
learned are sure to remember the necessary 4 in- 
variable concomitance 3 ( sought to be put forward 
in the Instance y, and thence to deduce the 
necessary premisses and conclusions , 

For these reasons the argument must be regarded ae 
ending with the * Pratydmndya 1 (or ( Niga- 
mana 5 ), 

Question : * } low so V- 

Answer : For instance, in the first place we ham the 
1 statement of the conclusion ’ in the form — 'Sound 
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^ see only 1 sottrad 1 

ttiottftiontid as having the uncertain qualification 
of s evanescence * ; secondly we have the statement 
of the £ Reason 1 in the form — * because it always 
follows from effort’- — wherein we have the 
mere mention of a property calculated to prove 
ike 4 evanescence 1 ; thirdly we have the s statement 
of the Instance * in the form — 1 in the world all 
that is found to follow from effort is also found 
to be evanescent, as the jar * — wherein we have 
merely the mention of the concomitance of the 
'Reason* ( l following from effort*) with the ‘ Object 
of Inference* (* evanescence J ) in general; and 
similarly we may have the 1 statement of the 
negative Instance 7 in the form — * the eternal is 
never found to follow from any effort, as the 
Akaca, — wherein is pointed out the absence of 
the 1 Reason * in the absence of the * object *; 
fourthly we have the statement of the * Anusan- 
dhana * in the tvja forms of affirmation and nega- 
tion—' so und is found to follow from effort * and 
i sound is not found like Abaca be independ- 
ent of effort f — wherein we have the reiteration 
of the 4 fie&son * in general , whose powers have 
been ascertained by means of affirmation and 
negation, in 1 sound J ; and then alone fifthly and 
lastly have we the certain conclusion (the Pm- 
tyamndya *) in the form — 1 therefore sound must 
be evanescent* And thus we find that it is only 
in this way that we find the last 6 member ’ 
affording the deeiredfinal conclusion ; and hence 
we find that it is only by means of the \fim- 
membered * argument that something known for 
certain by the speaker can be proved to arkQthqr 
person. 
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Such then , is the Inference r for the sake of others? 
(1X4-1, 2.) 

Commentary. 

The author proceeds to describe the 1 Pratyamndy®' The 
statement of the * Pratijna,* having pointed out the 'property 
nr character of the Sadhyaf as the thing whose existence in the 
Subject is to be proved by the members of the argument:, — the 
presence of this Sadhya in the Subject remains oncer bain, until 
it la reiterated as subsisting in the 4 Subject / and this reiteration 
is what is called Pratydmnaya,— the word meaning literally 
that statement whereby there is a repeated mention (of the 
mdhya) And this ‘ reiteration J of something already mention- 
ed before is for the purpose of bringing about a certainty in 
the mind of the other person . That is to say, in putting forward 
nn argument w« abate merely the f object of Inference ? the f &3- 
dhya, m Hub-dsbing iu the * subject but there cannot yet be any 
certainty with regard to the subsistence ; as the mere statement 
of the conclusion d oca not prove it ; but when the * Reason/ has 
been stated, and the capabilities of the Reason duly' pointed out 
(in the * Instance/ the * major premiss, a certainty as to the 
conclusion is broughtabout by means of the * Pratydmndya * 
and herein lies its usefulness. That is what the author means 
by the explanation — '[that is to say &of At the beginning of the 
argument the person to whom it is addressed is not convinced 
of the subsistence of the 4 object * in the ‘ subject ; 1 but when the 
threefold potentiality of the 'Season 1 has been shown to him 
by means of the three 4 members '—the 1 Reason/ the 1 Instance* 
or 4 major premiss ? and the * Anusandhdna * or the 4 minor pre- 
miss — and this is followed by the 4 reiteration * of the 4 object 3 
now become real, along with its apprehension and potentialities,— 
the argument becomes complete in all its details* and thoa brings 
about the desired conviction. It is for the purpose of bridging 
about this conviction that we have the reiteration of the con- 
clusion* The example of thia is — a therefore Air is a substance ’ 
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m closing the argument referred to in connection with the 
members/ 

In answer tio the question — •“ When the conclusion is proved 
by the * Reason 1 and the other three £ members/ what is the 
use of the 1 Pratyfimnaya > the author says : ‘ as long as this 
reassertion is not made &c, That is to say* everyone of the 
Ehree 4 members/ Prdtijnd and the rest, is complete and rests 
within itself; and until the Pratyamndi/a is put forward, 
they do not combine towards the indicating of any single idea ; 
for the simple reason that each of them has a distinct sphere 
of its own ; when however, the Pratyamndya has been stated, 
there is in the mind of the listener a feeling of necessity of 
connection, whereby he tends to combine all the 4 members/ 
which, thus coming into the relationship of mutual subset 
viency, are enabled to indicate the one conclusion wanted ; and 
thus the Pratyamndya must be regarded as a necessary factor 
in every inferential argument 

Another objection is put forward : lt Wkat is expressed by, 
the Fratydmmya might be implied by the other f members. 
That is to say, the accessory details in the 'Inference for the 
sake of another * are the same as those in that for one’s own 
sake ; and the only difference is that in the case of the latter the 
whole argument is recalled to the mind by the person himself, 
while in that of the former, it has to be made intelligible to 
the other person ; and for ourselves we fiod the conclusion 
to be duly indicated and proved by the comprehension of the 
potentialities of the Reason ; and for another person also this 
alone should be sufficient to indicate the conclusion : and 
the statement of the argument has its solo end in the pointing 
out of the 'Indicative ’ (as the Reason); and it has already been 
shown that the £ Indicative ' as subsisting In, and being invariably 
concomitant with, the f Subject/ is put forward by the e Reason * 
and the other three £ members ’ ; and this being enough for 
the due comprehension of the conclusion, there remains nothing 
to be done by the f nigamana 3 or Pratyamndya,* 
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The author replies to the above objection : 4 Not so d£c/ 
What the argument does is to point out merely the potentiality 
of the Indicative, and not the Object : but its potentiality does 
not consist merely in 4 invariable concomitance 1 and 4 subsistence 
in the Subject ’ ; as even when these two characters are present, 
we find— in the case of the * Pmharanasama ’ and f Kaldtyaya- 
padidda Reason — that it does not prove the conclusion ; the 
1 potentiality 7 in addition to the aforesaid two characters, must 
also consist in its 4 being such as (1) has not its cognition set 
aside by a more valid means of knowledge, and (2) has no 
equally valid Reason to the contrary ; and so long as the pre- 
sence of these two characters is not duly proved, there always 
remains the suspicion of there being a Reason to the contrary ; 
and so long as this suspicion remains, even though the Reason 
may l>c shown to subsist in the Subject, there would be no 
conviction with regard to the desired conclusion ; and it is for 
thin reason that the Pratydmndya is put forward by way of 
indicating the absence of any 'reasons to the contrary / and when 
the absence thereof has been proved, it follows that the Reason 
is free from the fallacies of 1 PraJcaranasama ’ and ICal&tyayd 
padiskia; 1 and then it is that the Reason, whose potentialities 
have been mentioned before, comes to establish the conclusion ; 
and thus is the usefulness- of the 4 Pratyamnaya r established. 

As what the author means to controvert is the view that, 
the f potentiality of the reason/ even though not ex pi id ty men- 
tioned, would be implied,— it becomes necessary for him to sup- 
port his view by examples* And to this end he declares that, as 
soon as the f Reason J will have been put forward after the P rati - 
j'M, the learned would at once, without any further statements, 
remember the ■* invariable concomitance/ and therefrom deduce 
the necessary conclusion* That is to say, the ' Inference for the 
sake of another person 1 is not put forward for the person who 
already knows what is to be proved; as for a such person the 
argument would be absolutely useless ; then again, it is not pos- 
sible for us to know r bow much of the matter is known, and how 
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much not known, to the person to whom we address the argu- 
ment; as the state of the mind of one person nan hardly be known 
to another. Nor too could each armament be framed in accord- 
ance with the capacity of each person to whom it may be ad- 
dressed; as each person may be possessed of peculiar capacities. 
Consequently when a man should want to convince another per- 
son, it becomes necessary for him to put forward as many state- 
ments as would establish the indicative validity of the Reason 
in the natural course of things ; and he should not mind the 
idiosyncrasies of the person whom he may seek to convince. 
Thus has this been declared : * A fact is to be put forward to 

be proved only in the form that it is known to exist in, and 
act in accordance with the ideas entertained about it by the 
persons to whom it may be addressed ; as who could ever pro- 
perly follow the bent of the mistaken ideas of the thing enter- 
tained by others ? J 

The author now sums up the whole subject : t Far these rea- 
sons That is to say, as it is only when the Pratyamnaya 
has been stated that the full significance of the ‘ Reason 1 in- 
comprehended, the argument must be regarded as fully com- 
prehended only after that statement. Or, we may construe the 
sentence thus ; In as much as without the statement of the 
Pratyamndya there is no recognition of the absence of rea- 
sons to the contrary, the thing — ic. the full significance of 
the 4 Reason "—mast be regarded m ending with that statement. 

Having described each of the 4 members * separately, the 
author proceeds, by moans of a question, to show thdr nature 
collectively : * Bow &c! The question as to sound being evanes- 
cent or otherwise having arisen, there comes in the mere state- 
ment of the 4 conclusion ’ — 'sound is evanescent '—which speaks 
of sound as qualified by the as yet uncertain character of 
evanescence. Then there arises, on the part of the enquirer 
a desire to know the ‘reason* for this conclusion; and to 
satisfy this want we have the statement of the 1 reason s — * be- 
cause it follows after effort/ Le. ‘ not existing before the effort 
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to utter it, it comes into existence after this effort has been put 
forth / and in this what is pointed out is only a property that 
would prove the evanescence. What is meant by this f only 1 is 
that this statement says nothing, either as to the fact of the 
i Reason J subsisting, in the ‘subject * sound, or as to its ‘in- 
variable concomitance* with ‘ evanescence. 1 When the enquirer 
has learnt the f reason, 3 he wishes to learn in what way that 
reason indicates the conclusion ; and in order bo satisfy this 
wish we pat forward the * Instance 7 in this form— fin this world, 
everything that has been seen to follow after an effort has also 
been found to be evanescent/ — which points out the mere fact 
of a general concomitance between the * thing to be proved' 
[cvaiifibCcmcG) and the t reason ; here the word £ mere T is meant 
f ii nidh jtl.r that the instance says nothing beyond the general 
concomiuincc. Side by side with this we have the negative £ Ins- ! 
tmicc/' ' idi that is eternal is never found to be brought about 
by an i fieri / -which shows that wherever the "thing to be prov- 

i^r in tibrnnl Um'Roasmd is also absent After this, the enquirer 

mya—'wM, I undertone! that anything following afrer an 
effort is evanescent, but 1 do not yet know whether or not the 
tbaracter put forward belongs to sound / and in answer to this, ^ 
we have the statement of the Anusandh&na,*—* Sound is a 
thing that follows after an effort / that is to say, just as the jar 
follows after effort, so does Sound also; and Sound is not like 
Akd$a which is not the effect of any effort ; and this Anusan* 
dhana serves the purpose of indicating the fact of the subsistence 
in dSaund, of the character of hei^g produced from effort 4 
the negative and positive concomitances of which character 
have been pointed out before, Even after all this, the en- 
quirer might reason thus : ft In the case of the Instance, <all that 
is produced is not hot, e. g. the jar/ we find that even though 
some sort of an external invariable concomitance is possible, 
yet a fiery substance, though produced , cannot be regarded as 
not-bot, because of such a conclusion being contrary to other , 
means of right knowledge ; and in the same manner, it may bo 
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that though there may be such an external invariable concomi- 
tance as that, ' whatever follows after an effort is evanescent, yet 
it may be t hat Sound, though following after an effort, may not 
be evanescent , in view of arguments to the contrary/ In an- 
swer to this suspicion of a contrary reasoning and conclusion, — 
a suspicion that would shake the indicative character of the 
f reason/ — ifc becomes necessary to reiterate, by means of the 
Pratvamnaya, the conclusion that, f Sound is evanescent ; T 
which means that, ' in as much as there is no means of know- 
ledge indicating the etemality of sound, it must be regarded as 
evanescent/ 

■thus, then, what the Praiyainn^ya does is to point out 
the ground for believing in the absence of any valid means of 
cognising the contrary of the conclusion, — this being done by 
its precluding all possibility of a contrary conclusion. And when 
this absence has been pointed out, and proved, all suspicion 
to the contrary is set aside ; and the * Reason/ whose invariable 
concomitance has been shown before, being summed tip as sub- 
sisting in the * Subject/ leads the enquirer, through the valid 
means of cognising the necessary concomitance, to a full recog- 
nition of the conelusiooj free from all doubts and uncertainties ; 
and he does not want anything more for the purpose of being 
convinced. And thus it is by means of the fi Prati/amndya * 
that we get at the finale of the conclusion desired to be proved 
* — * Sound is evanescent/ 

The Sd dhyav&kya vthavd din explain the usefulness of the 
Pratyayrmaya in the following manner: w The f producedoess 
of Sound is of a totally different character from the * produced- 
ness J of the jar ; hence finding that the 'producedness 1 of the 
jar is pervaded by or invariably concomitant with, 6 evanes- 
cence/ one may be bewildered - as to whether, by analogy, the 
same might be the case with Sound also ; and even when to 
such a bewildered person it has been shown that the f indicative ' 
(^producedness ') subsists in the 4 Subject ? (‘Sound’), and 
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that it is invariably concomitant with ‘evanescence,— he i a 
I not sufficiently convinced of the conclusion that ‘Sound is 
evanescent ’ ; hence to this end is put forward the ‘ Pratyaw- 
ndya ‘ Therefore ( tasmdt sound, is evanescent 1 ; wherein 
the pronoun ‘tasmdt’ serves the purpose of reminding the 
enquirer of the means of cognising the invariable concomitance 
I previously cognised in a general way, and also of proving 
the required ‘evanescence of Sound’ Thus then, the sense 
of the Pratydmndya comes to be that because the fact of pro- 
d madness being accompanied by evanescence cognised before 
did not refer to the produced™ 83 of any particular thing, but ' 

b> pvoducedness in general, therefore being produced, Sound is 
evanescent 1 * 

In accordance with this view the Minor Premiss itself serves 
' mu,,L ’ tint fallacies of Prakaranasama and Kdldtyaya- 
V "; '"' h ( "f m tho vor ? character of the true ‘Minor Premiss 1 
coaniNtfi lit I til being free from mtpratipaksha and Badha. 

Others again hold that tho word ‘tasmat’ (in the 
Pmtyumnaya) has a threefold signification, its full implica- 
tion emg thus stated : (1) Because all that is produced is 
ioun to be evanescent, (2) because sound is produced and 
m because there is no possibility of • contrary reasons 1 or . 

negation, therefore on account of its producedness, Sound 
is evancesent” 

The author sums up the whole section : 'For these reasons 

, f at , ls t0 “y- ifl as much ^ it is only when all the five 
members have been put forward that there is a full re- 
cognition of the potentialities of the ‘ Reason/ tending to 
due conviction with regard to the conclusion, -and as nothing 
more is needed for this purpose, Mt follows that a desired 
conclusion is proved by us by putting forward an argument 
composed pf ‘.five members, 1 neither more nor less; and 
thus it becomes proved that the - Inferential argument for 
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the sake of another person 5 consists of the statement of the 
aforesaid five 1 members/ 


There are some people who hold that ' Sense-perception is 
the only means of right knowledge ; and hence deny this charac- 
ter to ‘ Inference/ To these people we put the following ques- 
tion: Doea the character of the valid means oi kcowledge 
1 belong to the single sensuous perception that is experienced at 
the particular time, or does it belong to all sensuous perceptions ? 
The said validity could not belong to the one perception only, 
as there can be no reason for denying the validity of other per- 
ceptions brought about by similar means and under similar cir- 
cumstances. If then, validity he attributed to all sensuous 
perceptions, the past and the future, as well as that experienced 
by other persons,— then we should like to know how the validity 
of all these come to he recognised. 

'‘We regard all these perceptions to be valid because we 

find them to be exactly similar in kind to our own perception, 
of whose validity we are fully convinced. 

By this you admit the evidential authority of Inferences 
with regard to the nature of things [That is to say, the rea- 
soning. 1 The perception of another person is valid because it is 
of the Bame kind as our own perception is purely inferential]. 

The evidential authority of Inference may also^ be proved 
by putting forward the following alternatives • For whom is 
the validity of Seuse-perceptioa sought to be established— 
for one who already knows it and admits it? or for one w 
does not know and. admit it? It cannot be for the former; 
as in his case the proving is not needed. Then as for one 
who does not know it, how do you come to know the ignorance 
of another person ? Certainly it is not cognisable by means 
of any sense-organ. 

“ We infer bis ignorance from his declarations. 

Then you admit the evidential authority of the inference 
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of effect (from its cause). [The [mm’s acting in a certain 
manner is taken as the effect of bis ignorance, which is thus 
inferred from its effect]. 

Then again, by what means do you seek to prove that In- 
ference is not a valid means of knowledge ?* As for Sense- 
perception it has always a positive entity for its objective and is 
k e n ce a l w ay s of an affi r m ati v e cha racter ; an d as such it could 
not prove the negation or absence of Inference as a means of 
knowledge. 

41 Wo conclude that it is not a means of cognition, simply 
because we do not perceive it” 

Id that c>ise you admit the authority of Inferences based 
upon Non-pereepibm. AH tills has been thus summed up by 
tliu Ihmddhas: t The existence of another means of 
knowledge is proved by.— (1) its similarity to another 
rotMu i of knowledge universally recognised, (2) the fact 
□ f our lining cognisant of other peoples ideas and cognitions : 
and (8) by liogni.ion also at times/ That is to say, for these 
three reasons, it must be uijiniltcd tlrnt apart from f Sense-per- 
ception f there is a distinct means of knowledge* in the shape of 
Inference, based upon the * nature of things, 1 on ' Effects ’ , 

and on * Non-perception/ 

Text (120) : A definite cognition brought about by the 
dm perception of the special features, ts called 
f Nirnaya and this is opposed to D^ vMftd Cogni- 
tion. H is only this definite cognition that cam 
be either * perceptive 7 of t inferential' That 
which is produced by a sensuous perception of 
the special features, and aside all doubts, 

As the ‘perc&jfifAm judgment ; ? e g when we 
see a certain object standing before us, wi 
may perceive only the tullnes*, which rs a pro- 

* •profited h evidently wr&ng - * AumShfim pramdnum &e f 

dtx&xwt ^givis :my aoune. 
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petty common between the pole and the man, and 
not perceive any of the features belonging speci- 
fically to either ; and then recalling to owr mind 
the (other) features common to both, toe have ike 
doubtful cognition as to whether the object before 
us is a pole of a man ; after a time, perceiving 
that the object has a head and hands we come 
to the definite cognition that it U a ' man ; 7 arid 
this is a mm of the 1 perceptive Definite Cognition. 
Then again, seeing only a pair of horns in a 
thicket (and not any other parts of the animats 
body), we have the doubtful cognition that it is a 
cow or a Gamy a ; and then noticing the presence 
of the dewlap, toe have the Definite Cognition that 
it is a ‘ cow 7 and this is a case of the 1 in ferential ' 
Definite l ognition ) (IX-ii-J 2 ; X-i-8.) 

Commentary. 

Some people regard Definite Cognition to be a distinct 
means of knowledge ; and in regard to this view the author says : 
* A definite cognition > Sc) That is to say, in a case where the 
non-perception of specific features has given rise to a doubtful 
cognition, th^ subsequent perception of such features brings 
about a definite cognition, which is called ‘ JSfirnayaf 4 Definite 
CognUiou/If is called the ‘opposite of Don htfn l Cognition/ because 
as soon hh H appoaro, it r-‘au!v<^ the previous 1 doubtful cognition, 
A* Mamhnm Mu ra h:i: d vln d in his Vihhramqviveka,— 
soon an the pole ban hero didinitoly cognised * there is no longer 
any doubtful cognition ban i d upon mere tallness * Though every 
definite cognition may be called * Niriiaya) (no matter whether 
it docs or docs not set aside a previous doubt), yet in as much 
as a 'Certainty is generally known to follow after an uncertainty) 
the author has called it * opposed to Doubtful Cognition/ 

With a view to explain his own general statement, the 
author next shows that Nirnaya is included in Sense-perception 
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and Inference. The definite cognition with regard to objects 
perceived by the senses is E Perceptive Nirnaya; and that with 
regard to inferable objects is 1 inferential ! Utrnayu. 

Kotss.— ( fit) When we perceive" the hern, the dbftbtful cognition is due to the 
following inferential rea«oqmg t i The animal before u* is either a cow or a 
Gav.^ya, as it h,i±! horns/ And then the perception of the dewlap leads ue to the 
following Inference. 4 It must be cow, because it has desvlap.' This is called 
i inferential definite cognition/ as the entire animal in not acr.uillj tsceii. 

(&j It is not quite clear who regard * Niro ay a/ a dUtiuet mean a of knowledge. 


Smeiti-Kkmembrancb, 

Tmt (121): From th&j contact of the soul and the mind 
as aided by such causes qs the perception 
af a n 1 / n d tea t i ve / 1 desire ' (for re mtrnbe r i n gj a 1 1 d 
' associated ideas / and the like y and from a faculty 
produced by distinct cognition, by repetition and 
by an impressive regard (for the object concern- 
r ( l } t them ar i s es a t te me mb ra t we of Q hj eets see n , 
heard or neper icnccd ( liftvrrA) in the past, which 
becomes ike cattfc of the recall iny of wind remains 
(t)t a petitions ooyni toon), **J desire t of associated 
or secondary remembrance, and of avers ion. 

Commentary 

The author now proceeds to describe knowledge in the 
form of Remembrance ; The expression 1 and Uve like 5 bus been 
added with a view to include Pranidkdna, 4 Close Attention f 
and others enunciated iu the NyayaiiU >;a (Adb. Ill Ahnika 
11 r $ Mr a 43), The * contact of the soul and the mind ? aided 
by these constitutes the cause or source of Remembrance. For 
this 4 Co u tact 1 the peculiarity that makes it a cause of Remem- 
brance consists in the e perception of the Indicative 1 &c,; as a 
mere contact of the soul and the mind cannot bring about any 
Remembrance, 

The author next points out that like the * perception of the 
Indicative, J 'Faculty 1 also is an instrumental cause of Retut in 
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bra nee. Remembrance follows from a peculiar faculty of’ the 
m i o d ; an d this fact i\ ty i 3 p fodneed — (1} by d is t i n c t eo g o i tio u ; 
as from the cogui&iou of the touch of bladea of grass in motion ; 
[2) sometimes it happens that even a distiract cognition does 
not produce any perceptible impression on the mind, as we 
find in the case of a chapter of the Veda read for she first 
time ; hut in this case when there is a repetition of what 
has been cognised once, a distinct impression i* produced on the 
nruDch which fixes the chapter in the memory ; {3} sometimes 
when we see a strange object, the cognition produced is so 
impressive that even though the object is seen but once* it is 
remembered for all times to come* 

With regard to objects seen kef This points out the 
objects of Remembrance. e Seen 7 = cognised directly by the 
senses; 'heard 1 = cogiirsed only through hearing from others 
1 expet icnced *= Inferred. 

e Become s t he me a ns d&c / This s e r ves to po i nt out t h e 

effects of Re m e mb ra u ce, tf £7e dt a J is that wh i ch r mi ains behind. 

4 Annvyavasaya J is functioning afterwards ; and by the 
compound f Qeshdnuvyavamya ’ (where c ffisha qualifies 4 anuv- 
yavasaga 3 } ? which liter-ally means the 1 recalling of what 
remains behind/ is meant the cognition of the "object of the 
Inference, which is not included in the firnb cognition of the 
info re rural Indicative; ' and the moaning of this is 'the' | 

brant r of the in ym i dl e rorininnUnrn (of that object with that 
Indicative), Vim ' rtiurmiutucf * of a certain object having 
afforded pleasure in ihf* punt bec, .mes the means of 'a ‘desire 
for that object The J remembrance 1 of Lhe first wrrrd of a sen- 
te ilidfe 'becomes ike m e an s o f 1 1 i e 1 assoc > ate d re til etri bra n ce 1 -of 
tut- second word. And the f rtmtndsranCG ’ of an object having 
prod a cod pain in rhe past becomes the cause of an * aversum ? I 
to it. 

And remembrance also appears .is tiie form of 
{'That thing which I had seen keff And in as much m in j 


* 
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ali Remembrance the object is recognised as having been known 

tn the P®**.- Remembrance is called 'amavishaya,’ ‘pertaining to 
past objects/ ° 

It is, for this same reason of its pertaining to past objects, 
that Retii.e.r^b-rance is. up* regarded as a "means of knowledge,; 

ail that it does is to point out au object as known in the 
past y and as such it depends, in the matter of making its 
objective known, upon previous cog pi tio ds (and as such only 
making known an object that is already known, it cannot be 
regarded as a 1 means of knowledge/ which is a name given 
only to such means as afford knowledge of things not otherwise 
known). As for Inferential Cognition, though that also depends 
upim another cognition for its accomplishment, yet in the 
matter of bringing about a knowledge, of its own objective it is 
wholly mdimomh nt, ; i . e t though the Inference is based upon 
tfo' previous knowledge of concomitance &c yet it always 
loads to u coiiduNion the matter of which is wholly unknown, 
until pointed oai by tlnu same Inference, which thus, with 
regard to this tatter, doemiot merely recall a previous cognition, 
as is done by R. ■membnuHSe. Thin has ht'vi\ thus declared in 
the 1 itntravd etika by the spprrhurimuly intelligent Teacher: 

‘ It k only the cognition of some previous cognition that is called 
Smriif Rome m bra oce, and hence we can never accept it as ti ue t 
in the absence of such previous cogmtion ' [I-iii-1, Translation 
Page 105]. This same idea has been also expressed in the fol- 
lowing Ixdrt^a (Cidkavartika ) : * There (in the case of Remem- 
brancel to t no previous coguitioR (which is the origin of the 
Remembrance) belongs the character of the correct means of 
knowledge; and the purpose of Remembrance lies ia the mere 
recalling of that previous cognition/ [Anumaaa Verse 15 S ? 
Translation, Page 204], Some people hold the non-evidentiaj 
character q£ Re mein bianco to be due to the fact of its not being 
directly produced by a real object : but for such people there 
would he no evidential authority for Infer cnees with regard 
to past and future object? {which cannot be regarded as nai nt 
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the time of the inference) and they cannot escape from this 
objection. 

Notes :— (!) The $a$&sfiira$ referred to in the commentary are 
ssjnnT^TrW^T i w — n iifiinaT^fsi^^TwnHfsr^wi^rfli^TTg^Taij- 

g v vmfiQ rafts*! h my ft n ftrr « wj: n aa 11 

Tbe first of these Sutras simply states the fact that Remem- 
brance belongs to the self ; as it is the self alone that is endowed 
with consciousness - and in the next Sutra Gautama declares that 
Remembrance follows from such causes as Pramdhana and 
the rest ; and here we find stated in detail the various grounds 
of association Leading to ttemcmh ranee. Each of these is thus 
explained by Vatsyayana and Vachaspati Migra ; (1) s Pranid$ana r 
is she steady ng or concentrating of the mind with view ro recall 
something to the mind ; that is to aay, when we wish to remem- 
ber someth ing, we withdraw the mind from all other objects and 
concentrate it on the various distinguishing features of the one 
object intended to be recalled ; and this concentration is called 
f Pranidhanad (2) 4 Nih'indha ' — When a number of things are 
treated of in *be same tooth ^ composition J ) 3 the association 
thus established among them makes each one of them bring 
the other to the mhd. (3j *Abhpam * — is the name given to 
that peculiar character of the Self, which in the term of a 
faculty or Impression is produced by ft cmmtarit. repetition or 
repeated pend ©ring <>y.t the h:uih idea. Th i« facility thus becomes 
a means whereby rhe idea nnd ils object is remembered easily, 
Tuia Abhr/(ua inoludiH A tarn fgn ut regard and 'Pratyaya 1 Impr- 
essive cognition) ftlsn; un these also tend to create in the self a 
faculty that becomes the moans of remembering; when we have a 
great regard for a certa n thing, or when the cognition that we 
have of it Is of a character that leaves a lasting impression on 
the mind, there appears a certain faculty that fiscs those objects 
in our memory (+) < Lmga 9 — An indicative or distinguishing 
mark ; every thins has certain features whereby it is more easily 
remembered. This Indicative marts; is generally of four kinds : 
(a) A thing is often remembered by the help of something 
W&ore with it may have be<m found to have been in contact, — 
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/ i,, having seen a cart with, a particular horse, on a former 

occasion, seeing that horse, we remember the carriage ; (4) it is 
remembered by means of something wherein it has been found 
to inhere ; for instance, having seen the yam along with the 
piece of cloth, whenever afterwards we see the yarn, we at once 
remember the cloth, (r) When two things have been found 
to iu here together in the same : object, the perception of one 
calls the other to the mind ; /„ i ? h iving found whiteness and 
coolness- together in a piece of ice, whenever we see toMtentos it 
brings nti idea of -coolness to the mind ; or having seen the hands 

and feet of a m -n 5 when we see his hands we remember 

his feet also. (d) Gere thing is often found to bring about the 
idea of its contrad ctbr.y ; for 'instance, on experiencing extreme 
heat, we ur^ at once put to mud of extreme cold? (5) 

A cert: i u distinguishing feature fixed by convention often serves 

to bring t,ci the mind the name of the family to whirh one belongs, 
j, i hrtv.tig lb and by experience that the animals belonging 
to n i ■;! c t ;i • ri family are marked by a particular kind of mark 
on the Juj rbrmb w hr never we ace an animal bearing that mark,, 
we >xi e led to remember the family* (G> Of two similar things, 
one reminds u* of Oio other ; for iiifdnnco, the picture of a man 
reminds tie of the man him sell. (7) By uwmimbip a thing is 
remembered ; for instance on sCeitm the survntiL wo ram coo bur the 
master, or vice versa (S> Of two tiling related to one another 
one reminds us of tbe other ; as the sight of the won reminds us 
of the father. We often remember a thing through immediate 
Sequence ; f. finding that the railway train leaves immediately 
after the whistling, as soon as we bear the whistling we are 
reminded of the leaving of the train ; or being accustomed to 
take our food immediately after bath, tbe bath reminds us 
of the foo i ( 1 0) The Separation from a man reminds ns of him* 
(11) The identity of function is another cause of action; /. i., 
finding that a certain set of eleven men forjrs a football team, 
on seeing any one of them we remember the rest. (1] Of 
two persons opposed to each other, the eight of one reminds ua 
of the other opponent, ( I An excellence of some sort becomes 
a means of remem be ranee ; i r a student wishing to leivni a 
certain subject remembers the teacher famous in ihut branch of 
learning. (14) The likelihood of gain From a certain person puU 
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U3 in mitkl of t h^.t person. (15^ covering of a thing remind^ 

iia of that thing, /. i f the sight of tte sea.bhajfed leads us to 
remember the sword* Similarly pleasnce and pain, affect jo a and 
aversion, fear and want pat ns in mind- of thfiir. respective, objects, 
the action of a man remisnds, ns of the man, as the moving of the 
chariot reminds ns of the driver: and Virtue and Vice aUo 
remind us of their off eets. These are a few of the special ins- 

iaftttjA'S of the general law of elation t which is enunciated 

wwafattittuxmvaSm mmm i 


(2) fa) PatanjaH in his Yoga- Sutra has defined it as the non-aban* 
dbnment by the mind of tbe object that has been once cognised (ITi). 
This definition puts us in mind of the declaration of E.shop Hall, 
that* '* memory is the great keeper of the Rolls of the soul, a p^er 
that can make a meads for the speed of tiiae, in causing him to 
leave behind him those things which else he would so carry away 
as if they had not been/ 7 

The Yed antis hold that Remembrance does not depend upon 
our will ; it is in this that it differs from Inflection. Iheir 
opinion is that no sooner the necessary conditions present them* 
selves than the Remembrance appears, whether we wish it or no 
£ Yivar&m pramey asa mgr ah a, p 151). 

Remembrance is not regarded as one of the f valid menus of 
knowledge/ Pra m an a . A n d on this point tb e N y fi,)' a n » a \ \ ja v I says — 
1 The invalidity of Remembrance is due,, not to the fact of its 
per to ini in: to an object that, has already been cognised before, hut 
to the fact of the object whereof il. affords the knowledge not 
having a real existence at, the time that we have the Remembrance. 
Soon this point we find a difference of opinion between our com- 
mentator and the Hyiiyamanjari Remembrance enters an a neces- 
sary factor in alt Inferential and Verbal cognitions ; and' as such we 
cannqt regard it as absolutely invalid ; all that is meant is that it 
is not an independent Pramam- 

Some writers hold that the direct cause of remembrance does not 
confiiat in the which thus stands in the same relation to 

Remembrance as &m&e-con£aet does to Sense-perceptlam gauk^ra 
Migm in the ffpaskara (pn sufcra, IX-iT6) say a that a particular kind 
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of couj.txneti.GU is the u on-material eause, aauskara the instrumental 
cause and the Self the material cause, of Remembrance. 

(3) It will bo of interest to notice what some of the western 
philosophers have got to gay in this connection. 

Professor Fleming says— (< Consciousness testifies that when a 
thought has once been present to the mind, it may again become 
present to it, with the knowledge that it has formerly been present; ; 

when this takes place we are said to remember, and the faculty of 1 

which remembrance is the act ia memory’ 1 [It ia fur this reason 
that 4 smirti * cannot be rightly translated as 1 memory J ] K 

i{ This faculty (of. memory) implies two things : a capacity 5 
of retaining knowledge, and a power of recalling to our thoughts 
when we have occasion to apply it to use IJ (Slew art* RUmenti 

Vl-i), 

[This is opposed to the Vedantic conception that Remem- 
brance is wholly independent of our effort], 

* r l 1 Em im.xt faculty of th^ mind (after perception j ? whereby it 
m iikea a further progress towards knowledge ia that which I call 
retention. This it* done in two ways : lirwt by keeping the idea 
which is called conte i nj >latio n [the * pr a n it Ihti na* of the Nyd y as u ira 
explained above]. The other way of retention is the power to 
revive again or our mind a those ideas which, after impt iuting, have 
disappeared P * (Locke Ess ay IRx-i), 

In connect Ian wi th the 1 invalidity ’ of Remembrarrce, on 
which so much stress has been laid above, we nmy note the opinion 
of Hobbes who bolds that memory is a decaying sense. Professor 
Bain regards it as a wholly independent faculty of .the mmd ; as 
the phenomena thereof cannot he included under these of any 
other power ; or as the Sanskrit writers would put it, the cognition 
produced by that faculty cannot be classed under the cognition due 
to any other * means of knowledge/ 

Western psychologists lay down V vidness, Attention and 
Repit ition as the conditions facilitating remembrance. These three 
are the same as $dar& t Pran>ddana and Abhydsa of Vdtsydyann 
^aee above). In relation to the mention of 1 snhha * and* 4 duhkha 1 
Ac, in the itfyay asutr*, we mbj note the folio wing from Herbert, 
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“ The things which are best preserved by the memory are the 
things which please or terrify* which are great or new t kcA 

On the question of Remembrance being independent of cur | 
w j ] I , strongly put, forwnri in the Vi varanapr a mey n$ a A a h a , the 
following statement of Professor Fleming’s helps tu clear the di faculty ; 
tf foits first manifestations,, memory Operates upon aueously, and 
thoughts are allowed to cpme and go through the mind without 
direction or control , But it comes subsequently to be exercised 
with intention and will* gome though u being sought and invited, 
and others being shunned and as far as possible excluded. Spon- 
taneous memory is reirternhrti*tce f Intentional memory is recoil eiticn or 
rrmi^cijtct. Sully calk the former passive and the latter active 
memory. 

Text (122) In the case of the sages whose nets are in full 
accordance with the Vedas, we find that from the 
contact of the Sort and the mind , as added by a 
pe c. u i a } 1 vi r l ue , t h er e 1 1 p pe ars a n in it Id io ndl 
cognition true in all its adjective details,— with 
r eg a >d to objects past, present and future,, as also 
to D karma and other {super sensuous) objects* 
such as are epolcen of in the scriptures, as wdl as 
those that are not so mentioned ; and this intui- 
tional cognition i$ called * Arsha ' or r sugic: 

This cognition as a rule bvl w<f$ to the Divine Sages; 
and on l y i i t ra re insta n ^ r s to h uma n bei ngs 
al'Q ; as when Hr find a little girl saying i my 
he a rt telle me that m y brut, her will c ora e torn or ro w . ? 

Commentary 

The author now proceeds to describe 1 sagie 5 cognition. With 
regard to n\\ objects, sensuous as well as supersensuous, the 
sagps hare infallibly true intuitional cognitions, free from ail 
slattbs and mistake ; and this is called 1 Ah ska 1 or £ sagied 

The iteuie * prate b ha/ ig given to that form of consciousness 
wh-teH appeal's (pratibk&fi) independently of sense-organs and 

/ . .. .‘V 
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inferential indicatives. And the c an’ affix in *pratibham* 
has the reflexive sense; where l p r&tibha' ig equivalent to 
1 predibha * 

An objection having been raised as to there being no causal 
agency that could give rise to such a cognition, and as such its 
appearance being impossible, the author adds; — Aided by a 
peculiar virtue . Dharmavigeska — the peculiar character of 
the virtue of the sages ; this peculiar character being due to 
their special learning, austerities and meditation ; and this is 
what produces in the sages an * intuitional' consciousness. 

This form of consciousness belongs as a rule only io the 
D i v ine S ages r &x . T he case o f t h e gi r 1 s ay i n g ‘ m y b e a rt 
tells me that my brother will come to-morrow 7 cannot be called 
one nf 'Doubtful cognition/ as we do not find the two com ra- 
ti ictory fVtctors (necessary' in all Doubt); nor can it be ca.lled 
a ease of 1 mistaken cognition’; as it is found to turn cut true. 

sgte, — T hin 'intuitional ongnUinn " cimrii t. hut he rrgardod as valid and jStmc. 
It has an ubjectivs that has. a real eixiHL'iico ; Iming n valid form nf cognition 
it must be regarded .as a kind of ' aen^peroepthm/ ami nut an independent 
Pramina ; it cannot be regarded a* ‘ inferential, 1 as it \p- not produced by the 
cognition of any inferetitiid indicatives ; nor h it ‘verbal' ; nor 'analogical/ not being 
based upon any form of similarity. Though It is isol produced by any cf the 
external Benso-orgatve, yet. we regard it as 'sensuous/ because it b produced directly 
by the Mini, which la aa mush a ‘ sense- organ ' as any other organ of perception. 
(Page 107. N ydy a mwijaHO 

The word prdtibKa h»s been transited as 1 intuitional/ tide latter word being 
taken in the sense of ‘immediate/ independently r >f such agencies *>f cognition 
as the external ecu sc- organ a, inferential indiea. tires, words and ai mingy or 

similarity* 

Text ( 12 $) : Occult perception is twi a distinct form of 
Kn* j wl c ■ ' g e. 1 1 W i* y ? ” Be ca a sc the, p e respt i on of 
subtle, hidden and remote things that the per& i- 
vers of Hi in 7 H h o 1 X , — fh r p tt a if t h e i r eseer t i n g 0 f su eh 
occult powers as arc ohtoined by the application 
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o/ cearfain to the eyM and to the. feet,, 

mid by the me of the 1 sword * the £ pill J and the 
like, — is p a re ly c sens it ou s. 5 

Then as, far another kind of cognition that is 
regarded as ' occult ' — viz., the cognition of the 
fr witio n of p a st v i rt u es a nd v i c l o us d eeds in th e 
experiences of the living beings, of the heavens, the 
atmosphere and the Earth, a i indicate l by the 
movements of pants and aster imm,— this also is 
only inferential 

As for the cognition of virtue <kt„ independently of 
inferential 1 indicatives’ this would be included 
either in ‘ Sensuous ’ of in ‘ Arshu ’ cognition, 
Such then is Buddhi, (IX-ii-13). 

Commentary. 

[Page 259 j So, naa people regard ‘occult perception’ to be a 
distinct fonu of knowledge ; aad with a view to setting aside 
this view, the author says — ‘ occult perception is not a distinct 
/armor knowledge! ; and this, be next proceeds to explain 
further Tnose people ftre called ‘ siddha ’ (‘ endowed with occult 
powers ) who are c ipabie of perceiving such things as have 
definite forms and are capable of being perceived ; and those 
p ere elvers who. have obtained their occult powers' by means of 
unguents Ac. have perceptions of such things as arc too fine or 
subtle tor ordinary pettwpti.ms Or are hidden from ordinary 
vision, or are boo remote for ordinary perception ■ but this 
perception also is do pen: lent upon the functioning of the. sense- 
organs (aided by the applications dc.) ; and as such it cannot but 
be regarded as purely ‘sensuous.’ 

The other kind of cognition put forward is distinctly 
‘ inferential,’ being due to the perception of the planetary move- 
ment &c. t which, thus, serve as * inferential indicatives’. 

en as for the cognition of virtue &e,, independently of 
th« cognition of any such ‘indicatives,’ it is either ‘sensuous’ 
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or ‘ drskd ; for instance, when the cognition would be brought 
about by the agency of the sense-organa it would be ‘ sensuous 
and it i ud open 'lenrdy of such agencies, it would be ‘ dr ska.’ 

The author sums up the section. Thus, in the above 
manner has Buddhi been described. 

Text (134) : Pleasure is of the nature of 1 favour or oegree- 
ahlmess. When there is proximity of such desir- 
able things as a garland and the like t there being a 
comminuting of that thong, its perception and the 
senseorgan capable of taking cognizance o f it r the 
contact of the soul and the mind, 'aided by the agency 
of Dharma etc., brings about a feeling which 
produces such effects as 'favour \ f affection*, 
brightness of the eyes etc.; and this feeling is 
what is called f g vfehd* or * pleasure* 7 

In regard to past objects, it is produced by memory ; in 
regard to future objects U is brought about by 
rtjli'Cibm ; and that which is felt by the wise, 
independently of ail such agencies as there- 
mem bmnoe of the object, desire and reflection, is 
due to their knowledge, peacefulness of mind, 
content m.eoit, and the peculiar character of their 
virtues. (JE-i-1 to 6, and F-ii-15^ 

Commentary. 

page 260 I In US much as pleasure is a product of Buddhi, the 
aitrhor proceeds to describe it after having dealt with Buddhi t 
Pleasure is of the nature of c favour \ Pleasure having 
the character of something desirable or favourable, when 
bringing about the experiencing of its objective, favours 
the person as it were. The author 'explains this further : 
Whenete., when such desired things as a garland, sweet un- 
guents, tire woman one loves and so forth, are within hie 
imsh, there being a commingling of tbfe object, M preemption 
wad £ be 'organ perse pie ot of it, this giv^es rise, through tho 
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help of the agency of virtue etc, to a feeling which is called 
‘ plnnKure \ Even when the desired object is within .,ur reach, 
if uur mind is taken up by some other object (and we fail to 
perceive the former), we do not feel any pleasure; hence we 
conclude that a preccptira or cognition of the object also i 3 a 
factor in the cause bringing about pleasure. By ‘ etcetera ' in 
the expression ' virtue eta., ’ are meant such other concomitant 
circumstances as good health and the like, 

Which produces such effects etc,’ In this the nuthor 
points out the effects of the feeling described. ‘ Anuyraha 
‘Favour ’ is the experiencing or feeling of pleasure; ' Abki- 
shvanga,’ ‘ Affection,’ is the feeling of attachment or attraction 
towards the object; 1 ^ymdiip raidin’ is the brightness of 
the eyes and face, These indications are the effects of 
pleasure. When pleasure appears, it produces an experience of 
itself m the mind of the person ; and this is the ‘favour ’’to 
the experiencing soul ; and when pleasure is experienced, the face 
becomes bright. Pleasure also gives rise to an affection or 
attraction to wards the objects afford iug the pleasure. 

In regard to past objects the pleasure is produced by 
memory or remembrance. That is to say,, after we have once 
derived pleasure from an object, at any subsequent time, when- 
ever we remember that object we experience a sort of re-trospec- 
tive pleasure. And in regard to future objects, pleasure is 
Produced by ihe reflection or anticipation— 1 such and such 
an object will he mine, lu the case of the ‘wise,’ that is persons 
who have realised the true nature of the self, we find that, 
even wh<,n t.iere is no object to afford the pleasure, no rente m- 
ranee of any such object, nor again any reflection of it,. a 

pleasure is actually felt;, apd this is -due to their knowledge, 

the peace:.. 1 1 nature of their minds, their contentment, and 
the peculiar nature of their virtues. (1) The ‘ knowledge ’ 
here meant is Mm realisation of t he self-, (2) The 1 peaceful 
nature of their minds ’ consists in the fact of their senses being 
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under proper control: (3) contentment consists in their not 
desiring any thing bevoud what may he absolutely necessary 
tor the keeping of the body; f*) the ‘peculiar character of 
their Virtues consists in tending towards withdrawing the 
mind from the objects of sense. Tnese four are the causes of 
the pleasure of the ' wiazj 

There are some people who hold that " pleasure ’ consists in 
the a%ncs of pam ; but this view is not compatible with the 
well-known experience of bliss in a positive form ; nor would it be 
possible to explain, in accordance with this view, the two-fold 
o! perso-is with the-two fold motive (a) ‘I shall obtain 
tin . pleasurable thing ’ and {b) ‘ X shall avoid that which is 
unih irablu/ 


2’fj* (litf) : Pain is of the nature, ‘harm.’ When 
Utrw m proximity of 8U ch undesirable objects as 
} >,n;l ilfl a tut the, Like, there hn/iif a comm ingling 
of t!o f object, its perception and the organ percU 
pn uJ oj %( t ijtr t unUuot of the *oul and the mind t 
touted by m lhar twt, brings about tt condition of 
zhe mind whtr.fi gives rise to the fed in t iff* mtgerf 
idtiti of harm and a depression of spirits ; and 
this condition of the mind in cabled ( Pain 1 In 
regard to past objects, such as snakes, tigers and 
thieves t experienced on some previous occasion, 
tne ptii is due to remembrance; and with 
reference to future objects it is produced by 
reflection. 

Commentary. 

‘ Pain ? being the opposite of * Pleasure/ the author 
proceeds to describe it next : Pain is of the nature of * harm 1 
[Upaghdta* is tbafe whereby one is harmed (upahanyatl) 
Page 261 ] As soon as pain appears it produces a cognition 
of m objeetife as something undesirable, and thereby 1 harms 1 
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the soul The author explains this further. Fa in is the 
cause of anger etc~ The resi is to be explained as iu the 
previous section* 


Text (126) : Desire , * led a' consists m the wishing for 
somdhimj not already obtained, either for ones 
own sake or for the *ak*> of another . Ti proceeds 
from the contact of mind and soul, through 
pleasure d or through remenibra Uce. It is the 
source of effort, remembrance, virtue and vice. 
Lost, tt anger. Affection, Aspiration, Compassion 
A v ere ion, I) iepo* it ion to i mpose, I ncl i na tion art d 
so forth are the various forms of desire. Lu st is 

desire, ; H anger is desire 

for food; Affection is desire for the repealed 
experiencing of a n object ; Aspiration is desire 
for bringing about something not near at hand; 
Compass lan is disinterested desire for the 
removal of other's troubles ; Disinclination is the 
desire for reno liming an object, after finding 
something wrong in it; Disposition to impose is 
ike desi re for d ece ivi tig ot h s r $ ; 1 n cti nation i t 
unexpressed desire. ‘ Desire to do / * Desire U 
t ak e am vy 1 and so on are the i a > d ou 9 d ets i res in 
reference Uj v rri ntc; nrbotiS ( Vl-n-iO to 14; I-i-6). 

Commentary, 

A a object that a man doea not already possess, he wants, 
either for his own sake, or for the sake of another person ; and 
be has the wish in the form — c may this be mine/ or c raay this 
be his;’ and this is what is known as "desire/ This proceeds 
from the contact &e., 

I | ( ] J 

When a .pleasure-giving object is such as is not present 
before us, we have still a desire for it; and the cause of this 


t 
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desire lies in the pleasure afforded by it, which, though not 
actually Mb at the time, is yet recalled to the mind ; as has 
been declared bv the author of the Nyayavartika*—* the result 
is the motive cause*: And when the pleasure- giving object 
has passed off, the desire that we have for it is due to our 
remembrance of the pleasure afforded by it* 

Desire is the cause of effort dfre. — When we desire an 
object^ the cause of pleasure ) we make an effort calculated 
to bring It to us ; when we desire to remember, we have 
remembrance ; a man acting towards the fulfilment of tho 
JyoUshtoma and such other acts prescribed in the scriptures, 
acquires Dharmct ; and when performing such acts as are 
prohibited, he acquires Adkarma . 

In anticipation of the question*— 5C We have many such 
dcfiircs as Lust and the like, wherefore has the author 
not mentioned these ? J * — it is added that Lust and the rest are 
only I lif gene ml forms of desire, and are not anything distinct 
fro tn ft. This is further explained i—Lust is desire for sexual 
intercourse ;/“■&, tho word 'Kama' without any qualifying adjuncts 
is used in the acnnu of 4 desire for sexual intercourse ; * in the 
case of all other desires tho word *' Kama J \h always accom- 
panied by another qualifying word ; e g. wc find in the sentence 

Svargakamo yajeta Sometimes we desire to 

remove the troubles of other persons, without thinking about 
our own interests ; and this desire constitutes what is called 

f Karujiya ■ Compassion * * * - The desire that js 

not expressed, and is only inferred from certain signs is called 
' JBh&va/ * Inclination ' or f DUposidon it .*,The wish for 

going is * Jigamiiha; and so ou with every one of the actions, 
we have a distinct desire* 


Text (127) — Aversion (Dmsha) is of the nature of heart- 
burning or irritation. It is the feeling that 
makes one think himself ‘burning f or being ir* ti- 
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ated. It proceeds from the contact of the soul and 
the mind, aided either by pain or by remembrance . 
Its effects are Effort, Remembrance, D karma, 
and Ad karma* Anger, Ill-will > Resentment, Jea- 
lousy, and Indignation are the forms of Aver- 
sion { VI— ii — 10 to 14 ; 1— i— C )* 

Commentary. 

When a paid-giving object has passed off, the aversion 
towards it is born of the remembrance of the pain caused by 
it .***,. ...The afforfc or determination — *1 will kill him ' — 
proceeds from Aversion, The aversion towards men seeking to 
upset the purpose of the Veda produces dkarma; it constitutes a 
virtue in itself. And aversion towards persons seeking to keep up 
that purpose constitutes a sin. Remembrance also sometimes 
proceeds from Aversion;/ i. a mao always remembers the 
person whom he hates. 

* Krodha* 4 Anger 3 is that aversion which produces certain 
physical changes in the body and quickly disappears. 

* Dr oka ’ r III- will ’is not perceptible by any outward signs, 
it always leads to a deep-seated inclination resulting in harm 
which continues for some length of time* 

* Many it ' ' Rose n t m en t * is t h c a ve rsio h that lies h id d en 
in the mind, the man not being able to retaliate upon the 
person who may have harmed him* 

* AkJiamdf * Jealousy 3 is a feeling of aversion against 
the presence of good qualities In another person. 

t Amarsha, ‘Indignation/ is the feeling of aversion arising 
from the fact of ones own good points bei^g surpassed by those 
of other people. 


Page 203 Text (128) Prayatna * f Mffort ’ is spionp 
mous with 4 samrambha 1 and 4 ids aha \ This 
is of tvjo kinds : (1) that proceeding from 
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mere living, and (2) proceeding from desire 
and aversion. The former is that uhich in the 
sleeping man carries on the upward and down- 
ward bjrmthinffs (inhalation and- exhalation) 
and at the moment of avjaleening brings about 
the contact of the mind with the various organ® 
of perception , This effort is the direct result of 
the contact of the soul and mivff aided by Dkarma 
and A dkarma, The second kind of effort is the 
cause of activities: leading to the obtaining of the 
desirable and the abandoning of the undesirabl 
object ; and it also conduces to actions calculated . 
to keep the body in a state o f steady equilibrium ; 
this effort proceeds from the contact of the sou 
and mind, aided by desires and by aversions 
(vidi~!4 ; v-i-i ; v ii-14; I-i-6). 

Commentary- 

fffforlit'C ', r When the embodied soul, accompanied 

as he is by the rcmidual effect .« of his past deeds, comes into 
contact or clone rcljiiiotiidiip, with mind, ho is said to * live; and 
there* is an effort that in preceded by, proceeds from, this act of 
living ; and the actions of outward and inward breathing are the 
effects of this effort —because they are actions. At this time 
we have no such other sourced of Effort, as Desire and Aversion 
hence this Effort giving rise to the said actions must be regarded 
to be that which proceeds from the mere act of living, itien 
again Effort due to the mere act of living is not only the cause 
of the actions of up and down breathings; m fact at the 
moment of awakening, — when the man is just waking up- it also 
serves the purpose of bringing about the contact of the-mind 
with the other organs of perception* This fact is proved by 
the following arguments The contact of the mind with the 
organs of perception (which is inferred from the ^appearance of 
the sensuous perception of objects) must be regarded as brought 
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about by finch an action of the mind as is produced by some 
E Sort,— because it is a contact of the mind with the organ ©£ 
perception, —like a similar contact during the waking state. 

This Effort proceeding from the act of Hying proceeds 
directly from the contact of the soul and the mind, aided by 
DhctrVma and Adharma? that is to say, 4 life ' is only the contact 
of the soul with the mind brought about by reason of the 
virtuous and vicious deeds of the soul in his previous life ; and 
it is chiefly from this that the Effort in question proceeds. 

The other kind of Effort proceeds from Desires and Aver- 
sions ; and it gives rise to activities calculated to obtain the 
desirable and avoid the undesirable object j and also to those 
tending towards the steadiness of the body ; that is to say, that 
the body being heavy does not fall off is due to an effort on our 
part, due to desire ;.and such efforts thus follow from the contact 
of the soul and the mind aided by desire and aversion,— the 
effort tending towards the obtaining of the pleasure giving 
object being doe to desire, and that tending to the avoiding of 
the painful objects to aversion. 

Test (129): Gravity reside s m Water & Earth, and is ' 
the cause' of the action of falling ; it is imper- 
ceptible ; it is inferable from the action of, falling ; 
and it is neutralised by Conjunction t Effort 
and Faculty* The Elernaliiy and Evanescence of 
this are hi the same manner as those of the 
colour of the atoms of Water and other Substances. 
(V-U7 to IS; V4I-3), 

Commentary* 

Page 264* Gravity ia &c, This sentence points out 
the substratum of Gravity. Its effect consists in the form of ! 
the falling of substances. That it is imperceptible is its 
peculiar characterestic ; it is a quality that is not perceived 
by any of the eeuseorgans. 

: — '■ ' 
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Some people hold that Gravity is perceptible by the organ 
of touch. But if it were so, then we could perceive the Gravity 
of an object upon which we would be sitting, exactly in the 
same way that we p^eive its warmth or coolness to the 
touch ; specially as in the perception of its objective, the organ 
of touch does not stand ia need of any other condition save 
its own proximity or contact. As for the fact of our cognising 
the gravity ef objects upon our head er on our hands, that 
cognition is due to the quality being inferred from the lowering 
down of our hand &c, (caused by the weight put upon it.) 
Hence in anticipation of the question—^if the quality is super- 
sensuous how is it cognised? 1 * —the author has added — Hi is in- 
ferable from the ae^ora of falling i 1 That is to say, according 
to m Gravity is only that material cause of falling which 
subsists, with this falling, in the composite object that falls. 
This sets aside the following declaration made by others : 

" Gravity does not reside in the composite object (but in the 
component p?>rts) p as in the object wo do not perceive any 
lowering down which is the peculiar effect of Gravity as if 
it wore so, then there would bo no falling of com posit 

It might be argued that w the falling is due to the Gravity 
of the component parts"; but then the Gravity and the conse- 
quent fal ling of these parts also will have to be regarded as 
being due to the Gravity of their constituent parts; and so on 
and on we would come to have Gravity in the component atoms 
alone ; and thus there would be no Gravity in any products 
at all 1 

Objection: 11 We assume the existence of Gravity in the 
component parts themselves, because the falling of these could 
not be ffue to the gravity of the constituents of -th.e&e parts ; as 
any such gravity would not be co-existent with the action of 
falling (the gravity ashling in the parts, and the falling in the 
parte made tip of these parts)/' 


objects 
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Reply : Exactly the same reasoning would lead us to 
assume the ’existence of Gravity in the composite object itself. 
As for the fact of our not perceiving any effect of the 
Gravity of the composite object, apart from that produced by 
that of its component parts,- — this is due to the dif- 
ference between the Gravity of the objects and that 
of its parts taken together being infinitesimal. As for 
instance* when a large object is raised* we do not perceive any 
effects of the Gravity of the smaller objects that may be lying 
oa the larger object. 

Gravity is neutralised by conjunction , effort and jaevlty 
(in the form of speed) ; as whoa obstructed by these it does not 
bring about its effect. For instance, there k no falling of the 
man in the pod hi, because of his contact with this latter object; 
the body of man does not fall, because Gravity is counteracted 
by the effort of the man to keep standing ; the arrow shot out 
does not drop down, as its Gravity is neutralised by the speed 
or momentum imparted to it. 

The eternality &c A — That, is to say* just as the colour etc, 
of the atom of Water are eternal, so is the Gravity of the atom 
of Earth and Water eternal ; and as the colour etc.* of the 
aqueous products are evanescent, being produced by the colour 
etc., of the component molecules, and being destroyed by the 
destruction of their substrafes, — so also is tho Gravity of pro- 
ducts (evanescent, being produced by the Gravity of the com- 
ponent molecules, and destroyed by the destruction of its sub- 
fctracfcee). 


Text (136) : — Fluidity is the cause of (he action of 
* flowing! ( V — i ) 

It resides in three substances: It is of two kinds : 
Raiwral or Intrinsic and Incidental or Extrin- 
sic, Intrinsic Fluidity is the specific property of 
Water ; and extrinsic fluidity belongs in common 
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to Earth and Light. The eternality amt wane- 
seme of intrinsic fluidity would be like those of 
Gravity. II — i—%> 6* If 

Objection — ; * In as much as We jtnd Water in the 
form of solids, we cannot regard fluidity 
to be its intrinsic property f \ 

Reply Not so ; because what happens in the cdse of 
solidified vxiter in the form of snow Mnd 
hail, is that fluidity is absent, on account of the 
fluidity of the aqueous atoms composing them 
having been counteracted by the mutual com- 
bination of these atoms which are in contact 
with ike subtle supernatural fire — this com- 
bination being productive of the substance and 
thus being named 1 solid! 

The extrinsic fluidity of Earth and Light is pro - 
disced by contact with jive* For id stanch) in 
the erne of such things as butter, and 
the Ike, what happens is that their component 
atoms coming in contact with fuc, and acquiring 
a certain amount, of speed favouring the operation 
o f this cbnfOctj there ar ises in them a certain 
action J and this action bringing about the 
disjunction (or disruption) of the atoms , the 
cohesive conjunction of the substance is destroyed; 
and the gross object having thus disappeared , 
there appears, in the atoms thus disjoined 3 a 
fluidity f produced by heat generated by ike con- 
tact of fire* Then again , through the force of 
the d(Mi ies of persons cancer ned f the atoms 
combining again , this combination gives rise to 
a certain action ; which produces certain com- 
binations, bringing about such aggregate pro- 
ducts m the JDiad and the rest In these pro- 
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d wets, tfimidtaneoudy with the production of 
colour and other qualities there appears the 
quality of fluidity, following from the fluidity 
of ike component atoms. 

Commentary 

That property which gives rise to the action of flowing 
is Fluidity* It resides in three substances— Earth, Water and 
Fire* It of two kinds , while Gravity is of one kind only, 
Fluidity is of two kinds— it is this difference that is indicated 
by the particle 4 feu.* two kinds of Fluidity are (1) the 

Natural of Intriuaiee and (2) the Incidental or Extriusie, The 
word 'mttimiffiifaB' means that which is duo to some nimitta 
or cause, which in the case in question, is contact with hre ; 
whore as the sdmsiddkika' is that which belongs to the thing 
by its very nature* and is not produced by such extraneous 
agencies as contact with fire. 

Intrinsic Fluidity is the specific property of Wafer ; as it 
does not reside in any other substance ; while extrinsic Fluid 
pity is a property go mm on also to Earth and to Light, 

The etc reality and u on-eternal ity of intrinsic Fluidity would 
be like the efcernality and nou-eteroality of Gravity. That is 
to sav, just as Gravity inhering, in eternal subs tan oes is eternal, 
and that Inhering in evanescent substances evanescent* being 
as it is, due to a like properly in the component cause of those 
substances, and being destroyed by the destruction of those 
substances,— so nxa'-tly is the case with intrinsic Fluidity. 

Objection : lh lu as much as we find Water in such solid 
forms as the snow, hail and the rest, we can never believe that 
Fluidity is the intrinsic quality of Water/ 7 

Reply : As a matter of fact, we find Water everywhere 
in the liquid state ; and thence we become certain of the fact 
of Fluidity being the intrinsic quality of Water ; thee, as for 
such apparently solid aqueous substances as snow and hail, 
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where Fluidity is found to be wanting, — the fact is that the 
Fluidity of the atoms composing these substances is counteracted 
by the cohesive conjunction of the aqueous atoms due to the 
contact of heat; this fact of the fluidity of atoms being coun- 
teracted by the contact of heat we infer from such well-recognised 
facts as the destruction of the liquid form of salt-water by 
heat ; and the fact of salt being aqueous is inferred from the 
fact of its melting in due course of time into water, just like 
snow and hail; the melting of snow and hail must be 
regarded to be due to the beat of the Earth : as the melting 
of all solid substances is found to be due to the contact of heat ; 
*vi we find in the case of gold for instance ; and the liqul faction 
of inflow and hail is also a kind of melting ; hence as a 
cttUtto il i\m also we accept the contact of heat, the melting 
power of which wo have seen in more than one instance. 

Having described i/rdrinsic Fluidity, the author proceeds 
to dfwrihr axttinsh Fluidity. The extrinsic Fluidity residing 
in Earth and Light is produced by contact with fire. The 
ignorant enquirer having put. tbo question‘d 1 how is it pro- 
duced the author any* i—lor instance, in the CMC of suck 
snlslances us butter etc*, etc* When the component atoms of such 
earthy substances as butter, lac and wax come into contact 
with fire, there appeals in them a certain action ; this action 
brings about a disjunction of the atoms, and thereby their 
cohesive combination being destroyed, the original substance 
of the butter etc., ceases to exist; and the atoms being let 
loose, their contact with fire produces in them the property 
of Fluidity ; and then these atoms, now endowed with Fluidity, 
coming into contact with certain embodied souls, the peculiar 
destiny of these souls produces in the atoms a certain 
action ; and this action bringing about a combination of 
the fluid atoms, we have the products in the order of the 
Diad, the Triad and so forth ; and simultaneously with the pro- 
duction, of the properties of colour etc., we have in them the 
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quality of Fluidity also, proceeding from the Fluidity of the 
component atoms. 

This same reasoning applies to the melting of such sub- 
stances as snow, hail and the like. 

Text (IS I) Viscidity ia the specific quality of wafer ; 
it is the cause of cohesion and smoothness. The 
eternality and evanescence of this also would he 
in Ike same manner as those of Gravity . 
( JI — i — 2). , 

Commentary. 

By ‘cohesion 1 is meant that property wheredy flour and 
such other things are turned into the form of a lump ; and 
* smoothness ’ is the clearness of the skin of the body, following 
frem a good wash and rubbing ; the ‘ etc,/ is added with a view 
to include ‘ softness ’ and such ether qualities as are due to 
Viscidity. 

Viscidity, like Gravity, in the atoms is eternal, and in the 
products it is produced from a like quality in the component 
atoms, and is destroyed by the destruction of the object in 
which it resides, 

Text (132); Faculty is of three kinds: (1) Speed or 
momentum (2) Mental impression and (3) Elas- 
ticity. 

(I) Of these , speed is produced in the five corporeal 
substances, by an action or motion through some 
cause; it is the muse of a series of motions in a 
definite direction ; it is counteracted by the con- 
junction of tangible (solid) substances; and in 
some cases t it is preceded by a like quality in the 
component parts of the substance. 
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( 2) The faculty cal led * mental impression 3 is a property 
of The Self; it is the cause of the remembrance and 
recognition of things previously seen or heard , or 
experienced; and is counteracted by contrary 
cognition, intoxication and extremes of pain <£c > 
Ji is propuced by (a) forcible cogmtuns, ( b ) by 
repeated cognitions and (c) by impressive igni- 
tions produced by special efforts. 

(a) The contact of mind and soul under the influence of a 
forcible cognition, brings about a peculiarly for- 
cible faculty or impression with reference to an 
object of wonder to ike observer ; as for instance 
when a man from the south happens to see a camel. 

«>/ When study, arts, physical exercises and such other 
things are repeatedly practised, then in regard to 
them the mind— soul contact aided bytke impress- 
ion produced by one rrpititiov brings about the 
next, repit ition ; and so cn and on, a peculiarly 
fa r r i hie Jo r.v IJg or it ) < pres si on is pr educed. 

(c) The ruivd hdng with, special efforts, applied to 
the visual organ, with a vine fo see an interest- 
ing object never seen lefore^ihere appears a 
perception which is as impressive as the percep- 
tion of the flash of lightning ; and the mind- 
soul contact under the influence of this impres- 
sive cognition, gives rise to a peculiar faculty ; 
as for instance, when one happens fo see silver 
and golden latum in the (Celestial Take). 

(3) Elasticity, on the other hand, resides in suck 
substances as have their component molecules 
solidly packed together ; and [when at a certain 
point of time] * the object in which it resides 

* The iv&rd wppmrs to be mixpiaced ; it dots snot quite 

$1 in wtth the rat of the smtsufr. The R'tmdali dou not male any mention of it 
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happens to have its position changed,; it tends 
: . to bring it back to its original position. Effects 

of Elasticity a ye seen in such objects as a how, 
the branches of trees , horns ; teeth, threads t cloth 
- * . and the like,— all of which are products from 

certain animate r and 'inanimate objects — whom 
we find to contract and expand. 

The dernCility an d evanescence of this {Faculty or 
Elasticity) are Hie t/wse of Gravity, 

Comment ryv 

Faculty, SamsMra is of three kinds ; m the forma of (1) 
speed, (2) mental impression and (3) elasticity. Of these, Speed 
is produced by action or motion in the five corporeal substances. 
Earth, Water, Light, Air and Mind; and in no other substance. 
.Action or motion cannot be regarded as producing Speed by 
itself, m we do not find any speed proceeding from slow motion ; 
hence it is only when the Action or Motion is aided by such 
accessory causes as poshing, striking and the like, that it gives 
rise to Speed. It is the series of actions in a definite 
direction ; that is to say, it always gives rise to a series of 
actions or motions towards that direction in which the Speed 
is produced Speed is destroyed by the peculiar contact of a 
tangible or solid object, the contact being with the extremely 
solid particles of that object ; thm peculiar solidarity of the 
particles is necessary in thia object only when the Speed also 
is particularly forcible ; iw for slow speed, it. is destroyed by the 
contact of any solid object. As for instance, in the ease of 
the arrow that has been shot, as long as it retains the great 
momentum imparted to it, it can be obstructed only by coming 
into contact with a sufficiently solid and bard object ; while when 
it has slowed down and lost its momentum its career is stopped 
even by the calm air of the atmosphere. 

As a rule Speed is produced by motion in the object itself: 
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but iu some cases, a? in the case of a mass of water composed 
of water molecules endowed with :a certain momentum, we find 
it to be produced by the momentum of the component 
particles. 

(2). The Faculty known as * mental impression/ Bhvanad f 
is a property of the Self. Its effects are described as the re- 
membrance and recognition of things that have been seen, 
heard or otherwise known on a previous occasion. Under c other- 
wise known 1 we must include even mistaken cognitions ; as we 
find that we have remembrances of even such objects as may 
have been wrongly perceived. 

This Faculty is destroyed or counteracted — (l) by contrary 
mgmi.itmN, m\ when what we have learnt we forget when our 
mind in under the influence of such excitements as those of 
gambling and the like;- — (2) by intotication, as a drunken man 
Uj?h*m nil memory (8) by such extremes of pain as are 
niuiof'it by dmfch for instance ; it is the extreme pain suffered in 
the yjroinb and in the birth process that makes us lose the 
memory our pa H t livrn. Extremes of pleasure also are found to 
deprive ns of our memory ; an also do] extreme anger &c. 

Mental Impression is produced — (I) by forcible cogni- 
tions, (2) by repeated cognitions and (3) by impressive cogni- 
tions, (1) We find a forcible mental impression produced when 
the mind-soul contact is influenced by the forcible cogni- 
tion of an object that excites the wonder of the observer ; E. G. 
the man of the south having never seen a camel, it is for him a 
wonderful object ; hence when he happens to see it, his cognition 
of it is so forcible as to leave on his mind a lasting impression ; 
and it makes him vividly remember it in his after life, (2) In 
regard to such things as f study —learning of the scriptures 
eta ; £ arts —the painting of pictures eta ; and f physical exer- 
cise' — the exercises with weapons etc.; — we find that when 
they are regularly practised, with reference to one and the 
same object, the impression is made on the mind oyer and over 
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again for a tong time; and ihm the memory due to this is 
extremely vivid; this memory cannot he regarded as produced 
by only the first of the series of cognitions ; as we find that a 
simple cognition leaves no lasting impression and we have no 
memory of the object; nor can it be attributed to only t.be last 
cognition of the series* as if this alone were able to produce the 
vivid memory, then there would be no use for the repeated 
exercises ; hence we conclude that memory is produced by 
the last cognition aided by the last but one impression, which 
in its turn is aided by the impression left by the previous 
cognition, and so on backwards* the whole series being aided by 
the impression made by the first cognition. 

In this connection we consider the following question : 
when a certain scientific work is being studied, are the facts 
signified directly by the Words* or by sphoia ? 

Question, “ Why should there be any such' doubt*" 

Answer. For the simple reason that there is a difference 
of opinion on the point: some peopie hold that what expresses 
the meaning is, not the word, but the spkota ; while others hold 
that meanings are expressed by the sentences (and words) 
themselves; and amid all- this diversity of opinion* it is only 
natural that, the enquirer should have his doubts, On this 
question then we have the following 

rURVAPAKSHA, 

■ > 

“What expresses the meaning is the spkota. If the word 
lt had no existence apart from the component letters* and the 
“sentence no exigence apart from the words composing it, then 
fl th*re could be no comprehension of the meaning at all That 
<r is to say* as a matter of fact we find that no single letter 
** brings about any cognition of the meaning; as if it did, 
a there would be nothing to be done by the remaining 
“letters; and as for a collective aggregate of all the letters 
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u composing a word* no such aggregation is possible ; as at the 
“ time that we hear the last letter of the word, the previous 
“ letters have ceased to exist/’ 

JE^ge S09, — “It might be argued that all letters being 
“eternal* nn aggregation of these would be q^uite possible. 

“ Even if we admit this existence of the letters* yet our cognition 
" of these can not be everlasting ; and hence at the time of our 
£ ' cognition of the last letter* the cognition of the preceding 
“ letters will have ceased to exist; and if an uncognised letter 
Cf were to express any meaning* then all meanings would be 
“ always comprehended ; as in reality as regards the matter 
" under consideration* there would he no difference between that 
which in not cognised after having been once cognised and 
that v. lnch ifi hdt cognised at alL 

M It may be urged that the letters previously cognised 
■/n* vmm’ fixed in the memory* and this becomes the means of 
M| br.-r lining remembered at the time of the cognition of the 
n h»Ht totter, Hut then, as for the remembrance of the letters, if 
“this too In only gradual, the letters being remembered one 
£ after the other, then too any aggregation of these would not 
'* be possible ; as at the time that we could cognise or hear the 
“third letter* the remembrance of the first letter will have 
“ ceased to exist ; and there is no possibility of the remem- 
l * branees of all appearing simultaneously ; as the simultaneity 
M of cognitions has been shown to be impossible, 

“The opponent may put forward the following view: 
mi What happens is this — -(1) First of all we hear or cognise the 
“first letter; (2) then we have an impression of the same ; 
“(3) then we cognise the second letter; (4) this is followed by 
" the impression left by ibis cognition ; (5) then we hear 
“the third letter, and (6) this brings about an impression of 
“itself but qualified by* and containing within itself, the 
,f impression of the preceding letters; and thus we find that 
“ what we have in the end is a combined impression of alb the 
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“ fetters composing the word ; and this impression brings about 
"a simultaoious remembrance of these letters as one composite 
"whole/ 

4 *If you admit this view of the case, then the orderly 
il sequence ceases \ as the sequence consists in one letter coming 
** after the other ; and this sequence could be with regard either 
4 *to time or to space ; and neither of these would have any place 
l 'as regards letters; as each letter is omnipresent and eternal 
“ (and there could be no sequence of time or place with regard 
u to such an object; as * sequence ;* implies that one ceases to 
u exist when the other appears). The only sequence that would 
« be possible in the case of words would be the one based 
« upon tbe cognitions tha^ we have of them ; and if all the 
"letters werejto appear in a single remembrance, then even this 
s£ cognitive sequence would not be possible ; and thus express- 
» iveness would have to be attributed to letters devoid of nil 
il sequence ; and there would be bo difference in the 
‘- cognition of the meanings of the words e sopa 3 and 'rasa 
* f vana ’ and £ nam \ 1 kqM ' and 4 dina as each pair contains 
« exactly the same letters (though in different orders); and 
"sequence has no bearing on the cognition of meanings!: As 
"a matter of fact however, vve do cognise a difference in the 
"meanings of words containing the same letters indifferent 
£t orders of sequence ; and us this would not be otherwise ex- 
'* plicable* this Apparent In consistency proves the existence 
" of some other agency in the cognition of word-meanings, than 
" the letters composing the words; audit is this agency to 
u which we give the name of f sphota \ 

" Objection The sphota also, unless it is itself manifested, 
w cannot express any meaning ; as otherwise every meaning 
“ would be cognised at all times. And as for the manifestation 
“of this sphota, it could not be done by tbedetters ; as in 
« accordance with the reasoning brought forward by yourself, 
"it" could not be done by the letters either singly- or eel- 
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Mectively; and thus the expression of meanings by sphota 
** becomes as impossible as that of letters or words \ 

“To this objection, the following reply is made Each of 
*The sounds produced in the air by the efforts of the speaker gives 
"rise to an indistinct sphota corresponding to each individual 
“ letter ; and having, in the first instance, acquired a corres- 
pondence to the object sought to be expressed by the word, 
u they subsequently bring about the manifestation of the sphota 
"in its distinct form. And it is thus that at tbe close of tbe 

“ utterance of the word, we have the distinct cognition of the 
"expressed object as one composite whole, altogether free from 
" any notions of sequence in the order of the letters composing 
" the word. 

14 If the word were nothing apart from tbe letters com- 
" ptrii tig it, then, in as much as a number of letters could never 
4 v bo Included in any single cognition, there would be no idea 
14 id liliw word an a single whole ; and thus the idea of the word 
w would bo without any real substratum ; and the assertion f we 
* cognise Urn meaning by means of the word 1 would become 
44 meaningless. 

“ For these reasons we conclude That apart from the letters 
" composing the word, there is some single entity which makes 
l£ the meaning clear, * spkuta' (and this is what we^call the 
w s sphota*) 

In reply to the above, we have the following,— 
SIDDHANTA. 

In such sentences as ‘ Gunaratnd&hamnah kayastha* 
hulatilakah panduddsafy* ( f Pandudasa, the best of Kay as t has 
is endowed with excellent qualities'), we do perceive the letters 
one after the other ; but in the end we have no idea of anything 
apart from the letters *ve have beard. It could be so only if 
the word were in the first instance cognised as consisting >*J 
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letters, and then sttbs&pienfcly in its true character^ which waa 
something different from the letters, &od hence this latter 
cognition falsified the former ; as we have in the case of the shell 
and the silver, (where the shell is at first cognised as silver and 
then subsequently as the shell, and hence we accept the latter 
to be true and the former to be false}. In the case in question 
we have no such idea as that ‘ this word is not one made up 
of letters, but i% is in the form of sphota* As for the idea 
that we have of the word as a single whole, that too does not 
point to any distinct object (apart from the component letters) ; 
in fact it points only to those same letters taken collectively ; 
exactly as we have the idea of £ forest' pointing to the trees 
contained in it collectively, so also the assertion 'we comprehend 
the meaning form the word 1 refers fco the aggregate of the 
letters taken collectively. 

And as we do not directly perceive any such thing as sphota, 
it could not be cognised by any of the other means of knowledge; 
as none of these would have any means of applying to such a 
thing* 

Objection — <f The apparent inconsistency of the cognition 
of meaning, which could not be otherwise explained, would be 
the means pointing to such a thing/' 

Reply ; The sphota which you hold to be the means of 
the cognition of the meaning,— is this nphola itself known or 
not known ? If an unknown thing were to bring about the 
cognition, then wo would have the cognition at all tithes. And 
as for its being known, wo have already shown that there cao be 
no cognition of it. As n matter of fact, we find the cognition of 
the meaning to have the relation of invariable concomitance with 
the component letters themselves; and hence it is far more 
reasonable to formulate a certain means whereby these letters 
themselves would, through their expressive power, denote the 
meaning, — than to assume a thing that has absolutely no exis- 
tence, being exactly like the * sky-flower/ 
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Nor would it be right to argue that, — <s if the letters wer$ 
expressive of the meaning, then it would be possible for us to 
comprehend the meaning of the word, even when the order of 
the letters would be changed, or when the letters would be 
pronounced with long intervals of time between them. Because 
the letters cannot be regarded as the means of the comp i eh en- 
sion of meaning, when their order is changed, or when they are 
pronounced by different persons, or when they are separated 
from one another in time or space. As the potentialities of 
things have to be inferred from the effects they produce ; that is 
to say, when we find certain effects to be produced by a things 
we infer the existence in this latter of a potency or power cap- 
nhhi of bringing about that effect; this has been thus declared by 
vm \, W ritm.— ‘ As many letters, endowed with as many quali- 
a* are found to bo capable of expressing a certain 
uioAiiitig, — ho many and such letters alone can be regarded 
,u< expressive of that meaning/ {givk*wriika ^ chapter on 
f uphold, k vorao fi9), 

Them again, for Urn simple reason that letters are not 
Omni present and not eternal (accord in# to the A’afoayikn), 
there is sequence among them , and it is this differetw.c in the 
sequential order of letters that makes the meaning of the word 
‘ clrna ’ different from that of the word ' nad-l Nor would it 
be right to argue that— “no sequential order belonging to the 
words, no such order could be regarded as having an effect on 
the signification of words”; as we find the letters actually to be 
liable to production, and to have limited existence in space ; 
and as such it is only natural that they should be ;a fleeted by 
sequence both of time and space. 

It has been argued above that the expressive power cannot 
belong to the letters either individually or collectively. But 
this assertion was made without understanding the position oi 
the other party. Though it is true that letters have no perma- 
nent existence, yet the impressions of all the letters com posing 
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a word combining together do actually bring about the 
cognition of the meaning of the word; or the meaning may be 
regarded as expressed by the last letter of the word, as aided, 
either by the impressions or by the actual remembrance of the 
preceding letters. As to how many impressions combine to 
bring about a single idea^thia we hare shown while dealing 
with Duality, 

Objection : (t It is not right to hold the comprehension of 
the meaning to arise from the impressions of the letters 
composing the word ; as an impression can bring about the 
remembrance of only that thing the cognition whereof gave it 
birth, and not of anything else ; as has been declared by Mand&na 
Mifra in his Sphotasiddhi : — 

Page 271] Impressions give[ise to the ideas of only those 
things by the character whereof they are themselves impressed ; 
and hence it is not right to accept the idea of any other thing 
to be brought about by them/ 

Reply : This argument also is not quite sound ; as tbe 
impression of each letter produced by its cognition is such as 
is endowed with the faculty of bringing about the compre- 
hension of the meaning oi the wo^d (composed of those letters), 
— this faculty having potencies different in nature from those 
that serve to bring about the remembrance of things. That 
it is so we infer from the nature of the effects produced. But 
even granting that the impressions in question are of the same 
nature aa the bh&van&ft (that produce remembrance), — it is 
quite possible fur thorn to bring about th« comprehension of 
word-meanings; that they bring about this comprehension can 
be inferred from the fact of the comprehension appearing only 
when we have the impressions. The person who would postulate 
the sphota will Hud it necessary to assume certain potentalifcies 
in this sphota , tending to bring about the comprehension of 
the word-meaning; and as such it would be necessary to make 
more assumptions in this case ; whereas in our case the Impres- 
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aion is admitted by both parties, and it is necessary for us only 
to assume the peculiar faculty in them spoken of above ; and 
this would certainly be a much simpler matter. To this same 
effect we have the following declaration of the learned.— 
“Though an Impression has certainly the faculty of bringing 
about remembrances* yet that fact does not preclude it from 
having a faculty tending to produce other effects* (Qtafca- 
Ymrtika~- Chap, on * Sphota * verse 102.) 

Thus then we conclude that the comprehension of the 
word-meaning being <piite explicable through the agency of the 
impressions, there can be no ground for the assuming of Sphota. 


The author now proceeds to describe the Faculty produced 
by impressive cognitions. When a man puts forth special 
offer In to perceive an object never seen before, the cognition 
that lie Imii m m impressive as the perception of the lightning- 
flash , and it ia wuch a cognition that is meant by the expression 
ddampratyaya > } ami when the mind-soul contact is aided 
by such a cognition, there appears a peculiarly forcible faculty; 
this character being indicated by the fact of its not disappear- 
ing even after the lapse of a long time* 

Example: f On the full moon day of the month of Caitra,— 
when the moon is in the asterism of Citra,— at midnight are 
seen .silver and golden lotuses in the Devahrada * — having 
heard this many people congregate on that day on the banks 
of the Lake, with a view to witness the phenomenon ; and when 
the middle of night is about to arrive, they fix their eyes and 
their minds intently on the lake; and the lotuses actually 
appear ; even though they are seen but for a moment, the sight 
is bo impressive that the impression left on the mind is very 
strong ; and tends to the scene being remembered very distinctly 
ever afterwards. 


(3) Our author next describes the faculty ia the form of 
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Elasticity : The particle f tv . 1 serves to distinguish tbe faculty 
known hs ‘Sfoufcal Impression '■ — which resides in noa-tangibie 
substances — from Elasticity which subsists in tangible sub&t&oeeS. 
The quality of Elasticity, residing in such tangible substances 
as have their component molecules solidly packed together, 
tends to bring back its substratum to its own final straight 
position after it has swerved from that position. 

There are some people who deny the existence of Elasticity 
on the ground of its not being perceptible by the sense-organs; 
and for the sake of these persons, the author proceeds to show 
certain effects that c&naot be due to any other cause save 
Elasticity : In certain things we find that they are often con- 
rtr acted, and then they expand again to fcbeir original position : 
and this could be due to nothing else save the existence in these 
objects of the quality of elasticity. For instance, in the case of 
such objects as the bow, the branch of a tree and the like, we 
find that when they are bent and let go again, they revert to 
their original position ; and the immaterial cause of this 
reversion lies in a certain faculty that inheres in the objects 
along with the action that caused the heading ; and to this 
faculty we give the name of * elasticity ; J and no other cause 
is possible* 

Some people regard the expression E hkiignasanvartiteshib 
as q u al ifying Vs t €wa vas trd dwhu \ f and explain it as *■ the 
contracted threads &c*, that are expanded &c., &c* 

"(V 

Just as Gravity is eternal in the atom, and evanescent in 
the products, so is Elasticity also, 

NoifiSs. —There ' s no reason why cur commentator should introduced 

the discupsi^n i'f Sphota in the present section* It would bo in its proper place 
under the chapter dealing with wards and their meanings. 

To the objection brought forward on the strength of Mandana Migrate Karifca 
our corneas tator has missed a strong point, in that ha has not baaed his reply on 
the argument that the fact of the im predion bringing about the remembrance of 
the letters having been admitted by the opponent, the remembrance of the letters 
could bring about the comprehension of the meaning also ; and this would obviate 
the necessity of assuming a 
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Text (133). — Dhatma is the property of Man; it brings 
about to the agent happiwss , means of happiness 
and final deliverance ; it is supersensuovs ; it is 
destr uctible by the experiencing of the last item of happiness ; 
it (a) is produced by the contact of the Man with the internal 
organ, by means of pure thoughts and determina- 
tions; and with regard to the different east s and 
conditions of men there are distinct means of 
accomplishing it ( i— i — t \ VI—ii—1 ; VI— i— 
5 ; X — ss — 8 , 

The means of Dharma consists in various substances , 
qualities and actions, laid dmm, in the Veda 
and the Law-Books, — same as belonging in 
common to all men , and some as pertaining 
specially to distinct castes and eondiions. Among 
the common ones we have the following : Faith 
in Dharma, Ilarmle&sness, Benevolence , Truth ful- 
Wstt> Freedom from desire for undue Possession, 
Fmdtm from Ust t Purity of Intentions , Absence 
oj anger, Bathing^ use of purifying substances, 

]J motion to Deity, Fasting, and Non-neglect 
{of duties ) . (VI— ii— 2, 5, 8, 9, 3* 

The Pharma common to the Brakmana, the Kshattriya 
and the Vaishya, consists in the following : — 
Performing of sacrifices, study, charities ; and 
the specific Dkarma of the Brdhmana cons ists in — 
the receiving of gifts , Teaching y officiating at sacri- 
fices and the due performance of the rites and 
ceremonies laid down for ike Brahmana. Of 
the Kshattriya, the specific Pharma cons sis in — - 
Proper care of the people under him, Punishing 
of Criminals t not fleeing from battle , and the due 

(a) TMpotfc, breaks this compound into separate parts and 

; biit it appears better to combine the two as hm been done in the 

translation. 
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performance of the rites md ceremonies prescribed 
for the caste , For the Vauhya, buying and selling \ 
ajfrwiKare, JWdiragF of cafiis, due per- 

formative of ike rites laid down for the Vaishya. 
For the Shudra, — submission to the other castes 
and the performance of rites and ceremonies 
without my mantras. 

The specific Dkarma of the various states of a man's 
life is as /Mows —For the 1 student? living at 
the house of his teacher, attendance upon the tea- 
cher and the Fire s Fetching of fuel , living on alms ', 
in the manner prescribed in the scriptures? the 
avoidance of suck things as wine * meat , sleeping 
during day, painting of the eye, the use of 
unguents md so forth . For the student who , 
having finished kis studies and closed the religions 
life of the student with the final 1 bath \ has taken 
® wife to himself and settled as a householder^ 

( A) the morning and evening offering of the five 
4 greed sacrifices \ — called (1) the 4 Bhiitayajna 
{sacrifice to animals), (2) the 'Manushya yajna 
{sacrifice to men), (3 ) ' Devayajna' (sacrifice to 
divine beings), (4) r Pitriyajna 1 (sacrifice to the 
Fathers), and (5) 4 Brahmayajna 9 (sacrifice to the 
Brahma or Veda), — by means of wealth acquired 
by such methods a) as the * pdlina 1 and the 1 Ydyd- 
vara 9 ; (B) the takmg of the hhdgni Firs and 
the offering into it of the absolutely necessary 
* Pahayafna 1 sacrifices, and also, if possible, of 
such sacrifices as those of the c Agnyddheya \ 
the f Haviryajna \ the ‘ Agnishtoma' and the 


(a) Foot Note FA atct-pliny ofvnhjso touch of the gift as would £ll ® 
certain vvsitel dafa&dd€$& to contain enough fn>r e fixed tiui T iber of days, 
stUul&i the 7 method of livelihood , end the begging of from 

house to house forme the 1 F<S v&vara 7 method of livelihood. 
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'Somayapia 3 ; (C) and begetting of children , 
and the avoiding of intercourse at other times 
For the f Student 1 cs^ well as the * householder s 
it is laid dovm that ivhen he goes away from the 
village inhabited by him , and betakes himself 
to the life of the i Vdnaprastha > (Recluse), he 
lives in the forest , wears only shins and bark of 
trees, never shaves his hair or beat d, omd never 
pares his nails, lives only upon wild things, 
and those also only such as arc left after the 
sacrifices have been per formed and the guests duly 
fed. A man having passed through all these three 
states, or one being in any one of the states , being 
moved by the proper amount of faith, takes the 
vow of universal benevolence and takes to the life of 
wandering ; he should then renounce the specific 
d alias of his previous state } and while not neglecting 
the internal and external duties of ( Tama 1 and 
1 Niyarna \ he should acquire the true knowledge of 
the sm ViUcgorirs and thereby try to accomplish 
' Yoga* (Union* with the Supreme). 

The contact of the mind and sold, when aided by all 
the accessories detailed above , followed without a 
desire for gaming thereby any visible results 
and by the utmost purity of motives, tends to 
bring about * Dh&rma \ 


Commentry. 

What is known as 1 1) harm a 1 or J Merit * is a property 
belonging to Man ; and it is not a potency residing in fciie action 
performed. 

Dharma is the direct cause of happiness, of the means of 
happiness and also of final Deliverance*— this last consisting in 
the absolute destruction of all fresh specific qualities of the Snlf 
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This sentence is to be taken a@ a definition of t Dliarma * : — 1 That 
which* for the performer, is the cause only of happiness 
is dharma/ and not that f Dhartna is that which brioga 
happiness to the performer only' ; because we find it laid down 
in the scriptures that the satisfaction, which is the effect of such 
Oharma as the performance of the Sraddha, accrues to the Father, 
while the actual performer is the Son; and so also when a man 
desiring rain performs the Kariri sacrifice (which is laid down as 
the sacrifice bringing about rain), its effect, in the form of min, 
causes happiness, not to him alone, but to all the other men that 
may be living io the place. 

Objection Such Vedlc declarations as— 1 one desiring 
heaven should perform sacrifices’, which means that' he should 
accomplish heaven for himself by means of the sacrifice ' — tend 
to show that actions are the means of accomplishing desirable 
ends ; and that which unites a man with something good and 
desirable is Dhurma. Consequently "it is the action, of 
sacrifice for instance, which is Dharma ; and hence Dharma 
cannot be regarded as a property of the Self ; and a person 
who performs such actions is c died fi Dharmika 1 (* righteous ’)/* 

Reply : — This is not right ; because the action having 
but a momentary existence, could: not be the direct cause of the 
result which appears at some other time, 

Page 3^4.] Objection : —"It is true that Action, of 
sac r iBco /. i, , has a tiiomen t* * ry ex i s hence % and % h e res u 1 fc i a 
the shape of heaven appears at some other time ; and no effect 
could be produced from the cause that has been destroyed ; 
and yet we find the Veda deckring that smh actions as 
sacrifice and the like are the causes of results appearing at other 
times* This Apparent Inconsistency can be reconciled only by 
postulating that in the action there is a certain potency 
continuing to exist for a long time, and capable of bringing 

1 about the result* This theory keeps intact the fact of Actions 

leading to results, as declared in the Veda. And as this 
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f potency 1 is not amenable to any other means of knowledge, 
it has been called 1 Apurva ' (Lit* ■ not previously extanth 
1 Something new *). This has been thus declared in the 
following Karik®. — s The momentary action being kid down 
as bringing about a certain result appearing after a long 
time, this would not be possible except by the assumption of 
the Apurva J {Tawirawrtika— Text p* 360, XI-U5).” 

Reply This is not right ; as the said potency could not 
inhere in the action itself, which has only a moment ary existence ; 
because when the substratum is not there, the ^potency can not 
remain without a substratum* As for the result, in the form of 
heaven for instance, it does not exist ab the time that the action 
V6 destroyed ; and hence the potency could not inhere in the 
joicdt If; on the other hand, it be assumed that the result 
appears immediately after the performance of the action, then 
10 1 hut case, there would be no necessity for assuming any such 
pal.unny; and there would be nothing to postpone the actual 
expormnemg of the result at that same time. If might be 
argued that,—" at that time the performer is not endowed with 
the particular kind of body and organa necessary for the actual 
experiencing of the result#.'* But^thori in that case the result 
is as good as not appeared ; as * heaven* is nothing more than 
a particular kind of ^expericAce. And a a lor the assumption 
of a form of pleasure that is not experienced, this would be 
an assumption of something not actually perceived. Hence the 
Apurm cannot be regarded as inhering in the result. 

Nor could any result accurc to the Self, from a potency 
inhering in such eternal substances as Ah&sh® and the like, 
in as much aa being a reality, it could not subsist without 
a substratum. Hence it must be admitted to be produced as 
inhering in the Self, And hence it could not be regarded as a 
potency of the Action ; as the potency of one thing (action) can 
never subsist in another thing (the Self). 
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Objection \ “We might, on the strength of actual facts, 
assume the subsistence of the potency of one thing in another 
thing ; as has been declared In the following M r i£a: ' A potency 
is always t.o be inferred from the effects produced ; and as such 
it must be regarded as subsisting in that thing wherein it may 
be found to exist, — in the same thing or in a different being 
things {Tantravarfi&a — II-i-5, Text — Page 372},’* 

'Reply: This is not ad rnissible; as when the substance (Action) 
to which the potency actually belongs, has been destroyed, the 
potency can not (even though subsist lag in another substance, 
the Self) bring about the result, independently of the former 
substance. 

This same reasoning sets aside the declaration made by 
M&ndana Mi$ra in his Vidhiv iveha, to the effect that 
a the potency, having been originated by the action, must 
subsist in the same, 5 * Because the fact of the potency having 
been originated by the sacrifice would only make it an effect of 
that sacrifice ; and this would not mean that the potency be- 
longs to, or subsists io f that same sacrifice i as the result is not 
Found to appear from the action as aided by the potency (as the 
action does not exist at the time of the appearing of the result). 

Thus then, it must be admitted that the action having long 
ceased to exist, the result follows from the Apurvoc as aided by 
the peculiarities of time, place and other attendant circumstan- 
ces ; and thus it is the Apiirva that comes to be the means for 
the accomplishment of the desired end. And as for the Vedie 
declaration of sacrifices being the means of accomplishing desir- 
able ends,— the causal efficiency of sacrifices must be taken as 
applying L> them, not directly, hot through the intervening 
agency of the Apurva produced by them* 

For these reasons it is only right to hold that Dharma is a 
property of the person* 
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As for the fact of the sacrifice at id such other actions being 
called £ Dharma \ this name also is due to the fact. of their being , 
the direct cause of the production of the Apurva ; just in the 
same manner as the name £ heaven * is applied to that which 
produces happiness 

Page (275). That io sa ^ we ^ 11 ^ fc ^ atl 
tishtoma, which is laid down as accomplishing 1 heaven is 
always eulogised in the valedictory passages of the Veda as the 
means of happiness; then again, in the case of such substances as 
sandal-paste and the like, we find that the name s heaven 13 
applied to them only when they afford pleasure, and not other- 
wise ; and this leads us to think that the application of the name 
* heaven * depends upon the production of happiness. And in 
this case we find that even though the word 'heaven* actualy 
denotes only happiness, yet it is used in the sense of 'that 
which affords happiness and hence the Word generally has 
cornu to afford the sense of the ' cause of happiness * ; but as this 
meaning could be explained as being due to the secondary signi- 
fication (Indication) of the word.it is not at all necessary to 
regard the word as having the double denotative potency* 
Exactly in the same maimer, the word * dharma may be used, 
indirectly or figuratively, in tho sense of f that which produces 
dharma* i &nti thus the single denotation of the word being 
enough to explain its double signification and usage, wo can have 
no justification for assuming the twofold denotation. 

Such in brief, is the reasoning propounded by the Logicians 
or Rationalists* 


Dharma is supevsensttous — i. & it cannot he perceived by 
means of any organs Of perception, except by Yogis. 

Dhiirfiid is d estvuetihle by the experiencing of the last item 
of happiness. In as much as Dharma is an offset, it must come 
to an end; nor can anything be destroyed without adequate 
cause; hence its destruction being sure, it would continue so 
long as its results would be appearing* The results of Dharma 
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are such as can be experienced, in some cases, during thousands of 
years ; and under the circumstances, if such a Dharma were to 
be destroyed by its very first result, there would be no- 
thing left to produce the remaining factors of its result ; nor is it 
possible for Dharma to be destroyed in parts ; as it is an absolu- 
tely impartite entity. It is for these reasons that Dharma is 
held to be destructible .by the last item of happiness resulting 
from it. 

Dharma la also destroyed by True Knowledge. Some 
people hold Dharma to be absolutely indestructible; but for 
these people there could be no Final Deliverance ; as there 
would be no end of Dharmas and Adharmas (and hence of the 
results of these in the shape of worldly experiences;. 

It is produced by the contact of the Man with the internal 
organ — because it is a specifie quality of the Self, like pleasure 

Then again, Dharma is produced by such means as pure 
thoughts and determinations, — i e. such thoughts and ideas as 
are free from deceit, hypocrisy &c. 

With regar d to the different castes and conditions of men 
there are distinct means of accomplishing Dharma . The 
‘ castes' are the Brahmana, the Kshattriya, the Va|$ya and the 
Shudra. The ' ‘ conditions 1 are those of the e Student the 
* Householder \ the * Recluse * and the * Remmciate *, And 
with regard to each of these, Dharma is produced by such means 
as are prescribed for each by the onpturcsL 

Question : “ Whence could wo learn the means of accom- 
plishing Dharma which i* tmpf soptible by the senses ?” 

Answer : The cause of ) karma consists in the various 
substances elc^ ete 3 1 gruti * ,Veda) is that which is learnt, with 
due ceremony, only from, the mouth of the Teacher, and is never 
written down and then learnt (from books) 1 ! Soarti *. (Law) 
consists in the declarations of Manu and others. The Substan- 
ces, Qualities and Actions laid down in these two— the Veda 
and the Law-books — are the general means of Dharma. 
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The author now proceeds to point out those means of 
accomplishing Dharma that apply in common to all men, of 
whatever caste and condition of life* (1) Faxikin Dharma, a, 
openness of mind in matters relating to Dharma, (2) Uarm- 
hssness — i. a, determination never to do any harm to any living 
being ; mere desisting from doing harm would only conduce 
to the unappearance of idkma, and it would not produce 
any positive Dharma ; but the determination to desist consti- 
tutes a positive virtue also* and being prescribed as such, would 
be conducive to Dharma. (3) Benevolence towards all beings — a 
kindly feeling towards them. (%} Truthfulness— s&y in g what 
is absolutely true (5) Freedom from desire for undue. possession 
— i. the determination that I shall never lake any thing belonging 
to another person, except in a way sanctioned by the scri ptures 
mid not the mere negative action of not taking anything belong- 
ing tu another. (6) Freedom from luM — determination to avoid 
being too much addicted to sensual pleasures (7 1 Purity of 
an action is done with pure intentions it 
conduces to Dliannu. (8) Absence of anger— determination to 
renounce anger. (9) ! hiking, (10) Use of purifying subs- 
tan ces—*L e., the constant uho, on stated occasion*, of such purifying 
substances as the seasamum seed and the like. (11) Devo- 
tion to the Deity— I..a } to any one of the Deities spoken 
of in the Vedas, (12). Fasting — determination to eat anything 
on such days as the EMdashl and the like, (13) Non-neglect 
(Of duties) — i.a.the performance of the daily and occasional 
duties without fail. All these are the da ties or virtues pertain- 
ing in common to all men, 

(1) Performing of sacrifices— L e., the offering of sacrifices 
and the pouring of oblations. (2) \ Study — of the Veda. (3) 
Chanties — i. e,, the determination to transfer to the possession 
of another person something belonging to oneself; as Charity is 
a virtue for a Qarfra also, the form of charity that is meant hero 
is that which is given at sacrifices and such other occasions. 
These are the duties pertaining to the three higher castes. 
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The special deities pertaining to the Brabmana are next 
described: — (I) Reeling of gifts — L e,, from duly qualified 
persona (2) Teaching. (8j 'Officiating at sacrifices. These 
belong to the B rah m ana alone ; as he can perform Dharma by 
means of the wealth acquired by these means only. (4) Dus 
performance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed jor the 
Caste — the forty-eight purificatory rites duly performed make the 
Brahmana fit for the performance of the Vedic rites and cere- 
monies ; and as such become conducive to Dharma (acquired 
by such rites and ceremonies). 

The special duties belonging to the Kskattriya are these — 
(1) Proper care of the people under him — h e., the doe protection 
of such of his people as are good and law-abiding. (2j Punisk- 
ing of criminals — L e., the inflicting of due punishment pres- 
cribed in the scriptures upon the wicked among his people, (3) 
Not to battles — i, e., continuing to fight till victory is 

attained or he is killed. (4) The performance of the rites and 
ceremonies necessary for the KshaUriya. 

Of the Vai$y&) the specific duties are; — fl) B uying— 
the taking of something belonging to another person after 
giving due value for it. (2) S$lim— giving ;to another person 
something belonging to himself after receiving due value for 
it, (8) Agriculture— the sowing of seeds in we 11- tilled 
soil, and the transplanting of seedlings. (4) Tending of 
cattle— the proper care of cows, goats, sheep and other 
useful animals. These are the specific duties of the 
Vm&ttt as for him it is only the wealth acquired by 
these means that can rightly help in the due perfor- 
mance of his religious duties* 

Of the gudra, the specific duty consists in subservience to 
the three higher castes ; and his religious rites are performed 
without mantras. 
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The author next proceeds to describe the duties pertaining 
to the various conditions of life. For the stiedent living at 
the house of his Teacher <&c. The proper * teacher ’ is one who 
initiates his pupil and then teaches him the Veda with all its 
subsidiaries and esoteric explanations ; and for the student 
living (as a boarder) at the house of such a Teacher, the duties 
laid down in the scriptures are — (i) Attendance upon the 
ieacker—i m e., aqndng him in many ways; (2; Attendance on 
the fire— i. e,, daily offering of oblations into it ; (3) Fetching 
of fuel— from the forest, for the sake ol the sacrificial fire; 
and (4) Living on alms. 

The duties of the Householder are next described. A stu- 
dent while he is learning the Yeda leads a life in which he keeps 
certain observances and follows certain rules of life and conduct ; 
and when he has finished his studies he renounces these vows 
and restrictions ; and it is such a person who is called the 
1 Vidydvratasndtaka ’ (who has closed the religious life of 
the wtiidunt by having taken the c Final Bath 1 ) ; and it is such 
a person who on taking a wife becomes a “ Householder 1 ; and 
for him the duties proscribed arc — (A) Morning mid evening 
offering of the five ‘ great sacrifices * by means of the wealth 
acquired by such methods as the Qdtina and the Yaga vara. 
When a man receives from the person who comes to make a 
gift to him, only so much as fills a certain vessel and is enough 
for his food for one or three days, this is called the ' CoUna* 
method of livelihood ; and when he does not receive gifts from 
any definite person, but begs his living from house to house, 
in due rotation, this is called the 4 Ydydvam * method; and 
the Dharma of the Householder is^duly accomplished by his 
performing in the morning aad in the* evening, the five great 
sacrifices with what he acquires in the aforesaid manner ; these 
* great sacrifices J are — (!) Sacrifice to animals—i.e., making 
of offerings meant to , be eaten by animals ; (2) Sacrifice to 
mm— attending upon and feeding of guts bs ; (3) Sacrifice to 
d&im beings — in the shape of Homa ; and (4) Sacrifice to Ike 


35 
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Fathers — performance of the Qiaddhas] and (5) Sacrifice ^ to I 
Brahman — regular study and recitation of the Veda. (B) The 
taking or kindling of the Elcagni Fire — also called the ' Aupa- | 
sanika Fire’ at the time of marriage; and the offering, m | 
accordance with his capacity, into that Fire, oi the Pakayajnas-— I 
i e ., such sacrifices as the < AshtahV (performed on the eighth 
day of months), the * P drva^ia (performed on the day 

on which the moon is absolutely invisible), the 1 Co/dri ’ (per- 
formed on the fullmoon day in the month of Caitra), the 
•Jcvayffi' (performed on the fullmoon day of the month of j 
Agvina), and such others as are laid down as absolutely necess- 
ary , and also the performing of such sacrifices as the Agnyd- 
dheya ’ — i- e., the laying or kindling of the fire by the Brahinana, 
at spring- tide — , the Haviryojnas the sacrifices of the Bar- 
cavvJrnamdsa, the Caiurmasya, the Jgrdyana and the hke,- 
and the ‘ Agnishtoma,’ sacrifices— wa, the seven Soma sacrifices 

named 1 Ukthya,\‘ Shod^m ,' ! Vajapeya’ ‘ Mimra ’ ‘ ’ and 

' Aryamd' (C) Avoidance of sexual intercourse except at 
stated times is also conducive to Dharma ; and the begetting o 
children is conducive to Dharma as declared in tie \ J e a J 
means of the son one wins desirable worlds.’ 

The duties of the ‘ Recluse ’ are next described. It is laid 
down that the student may retire into the forest on the very 
day that he may like to do so ; hence the student, without 
passim into the life of Urn Householder, can become a Recluse 
In at onco ; but some people pass through the intermediate 
state of the Householder before retiring into the forest ; and 
for both kinds of Recluse, the following duties are laid down: 
Wearing of the bark of trees and skms only, the non-shaving of 
hair and beard &c., and the non-paring of nails; living upon 
only wild fruits and roots— and that also only those that may 
be left after the offerings have been made into tbs fire, and 
the -nests have been duly fed. A person who having performed 
the 'prajdpatya sacrifice makes a -gift of all his belongings, 
takes the sacrificial fire into himself ' and leaving to his wife the 
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care of his son goes away as a Recluse— for him there are no 
offerings, and no serving of gue3ts. But one who retires into 
the forest taking with him his wife and the sacrificial fire, for 
him it is laid down that be should live upon the remnant left 
after the performance of sacrifices and the serving of guests. 

Page 27S. The duties of the Renuneiate are next des- 
cribed. With regard to the life of Renunciation also there is 
no such hard and fast rule that it cau be entered only by a man 
who has passed through the other' three states ; in fact even one 
in the earliest .stage of the student,— or even a Householder, 

jf ke is endowed with strong faith and due earnestness, he can 

—betake himself to that life; and when entering this life, the 
man tak es the vow of unstinted benevolence towards all beings , 
reuouncing all such actions as are performed with personal 
motives, he remains firm in the observance of all internal and 
external duties of Yama aud Niyama. ' Ycm a’ consists in Harm- 
lfiisiHiss, Truthfulness, Freedom undue Possession, Celibacy and 
Nun -acceptance of gifts, as laid down by Fatanjali in his Yoga- 
svii ah (II -30) ; and ‘ Biyama ’ consists in. the Keeping of Obser- 
vances, Cleanliness, Contentment, Study, Contemplation of the 
God-head, as laid down by Patanjali in his Sutras (11-32). The 
author of the Eydyahhsdhya (Tib 220-21) has laid down 
special duties for each of the four conditions of life. When the 
person is careful in the observance of these rules of life, he 
acquires the true knowledge of all thesis; categories, and then 
tries to attain 1 Yoga,' which is a particular state of meditation 
that brings about the knowledge of the Seif, This constitutes 
the Dharma of the Renuneiate. 

The author proceeds to show in what manner these are 
conducive to Dharma When the duties detailed above are 
performed with the purest of intentions, without any regard 
to personal gain in the form of riches or wealth, then tbeybring 
about the miod-r oul contact, which brings about Dharma. 

When the man finds himself daily hampered by pain, ho 
I in due time comes to the conclusion that objects of the woihl 
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are the sole source of all pain ; and th us be becomes disgusted with 
the objects ; and desiring a cessation of pain, the only mi failing 
means tfaal be has is the realisation of the true nature of his 
Self, And this realisation is brought about by meditation. 
Knowing this* the man gives up all actions that have a 
personal end in view, and gives himself up to meditation ; but 
finding that living among men in a village stands in the way of 
proper meditation* he relinquishes the village and or her haunts 
of men and goes away into the forest ; there 1 having pari bed 
himself by the internal and external rules of life, be acquires 
Bharma by the practice of meditation which tends to the 
cessation of his troubles. By constant practice he goes on. 
progressing towards higher and higher stages of medication d u ring 
a number of lives, till during his last life on earth, he attains to 
that stage of perfect meditation which cannot be disturbed by 
the slightest notion of duality (i* he thinks of nothing else). 
In ordinary experience we find that when we are thinking very 
intently on an object, we become so absorbed in it that even 
very attractive objects fail to attract m ; as for instance an 
archer having his raiod fixed by practice on the arrow, does 
not notice the king who may pass by him. Says Patanjali : 1 The 
controlling of the fuse toning' of the mind follows from exercise 
and dispassion * {Yogasutra 1-12). When in this maimer medi- 
tation has : reached the most perfect state, there appears a full 
Cognition of the true character of Self. Say tlie Sankhyas— 
‘Thus 1 it is that by tbo practice of truth wisdom is attained, which 
is complete and incontrovertible (and hence) pure, and absolute; 
(by means of which the idea is obtained that) I am not, naught 
is mme and I do not exki 9 (Sdnkkyakdrikd 64}. It is for this 
reason then that the Eeuunciate who desires the true knowledge 
of Self takes to the performance of Ybgic practices. 

Objection : M A knowledge is always found to lead to the 
attainment of the object known ; and hence the knowledge of 
Self obtained from the mere teaching of a teaeher would make 
the true nature of the Self attained; what then would be the 
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me of seeking a direct perception of it through Yogic practices f 

Reply : Not so ; as an indirect means can never bring about 
a direct perception. 

In reality the Self is neither the doer, nor the enjoyer ; it 
is wholly indifferent* And it is only when it becomes connected 
with such limitations as those of the body and the sense-organs, 
that it eomes to have such notions, as ‘ I * and 1 mine/ of its being 
the doer and the mjoyer ; and such notions cannot but be 
regarded as fatso; as they represent things as what in reality they 
are not. From these notions of *1* and; * mine ' follow an 
affection for the pleasant, and aversion to the unpleasant thing ; 
these affections and aversions give rise to activity and cessation 
form activity ; thence follow Dkarma and Adh&rma ; and this 
lands tW Self into the eyele of birth and rebirth/ This has 
been thus declared by the Baudd-has : 'In the ever-existing Self, 
the 5 d> a of difference comes in wheo there is a distinction made 
between the I and the not-I ; thence arise affection and aversion ; 
and ii is as affected by these two that all conditions are brought 
into existence/ 

• 

That every Self in earthly life is under the influence of 
begin oingiess tendencies and im pntfs Iwih, and as mch is by its 
very nature as it were * bound '-“is a directly perceptible cogni- 
tion than has a very firm hold on the minds of the people. The 
knowledge of Self, however, that is acquired by mere verbal 
teaching f has but a momentary existence, and is not tested and 
found compatible with actual experience, and is indirect. An 
idea that has a tleast the semblance of being a direct cognition 
can never be set aside by that which at its best is only indirect. 
For instance, even though all the other means of knowledge 
might indicate to a irriu that sugar is sweet, yet if his organ of 
taste happen to be perverted, making the sugar taste bitter to 
him, he would never be able to get fid of this idea, and the 
consequent dislike for the object. 

Hence with a view to acquire the direct knowledge of Self, 
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it becomes necessary to have recourse to meditation 5 and when 
meditation has reached the perfect stage* ibe true mature of the 
Self, preclusive of all notions of its being the doer or the enjoyer, 
becomes distinctly cognisable 7 and as with regard to one and 
the same object Knowledge and Ignorance are contradictory and 
mutually exclusive* there comes about a cessation of all ideas of 
4 1 * and f mine 3 ; and when this stage is reached the phenomenal 
world, even though existing, ceases to affect that Self. This is 
thus described by the Sdnkhyas, — * Possessed of this tree know- 
ledge, the Soul* as a spectator at leisure, at ease and pure, free 
from all taint of Rajas and Tamas, beholds Nature which has 
now retired from its seven forms (Dfaarma, Knowledge Dispas sion. 
Power* Adharma, Ignorance, Absence of dispassion and Absence of 
Power) on account of her prolific fruition (tending to bring about 
experiences to the Soul), under the force of true wisdom 
(Saokhyakadka- 65). 

page 280, Though the delusive tendencies of the Self 
are beginningless, and true knowledge has beginning in time, yet 
the latter sets aside the former; as in the perception of truth lies 
the greatest strength of the intellect. 

Text (134) : Adharma aim is a quality of the Self; it is 
conducive to sin and undesirable results ; it is 
imperceptible ; destructible by the congnition of 
the last item of pain (resulting from it). Its causes 
are— (1) the thing of actions which are prohibited 
in the scriptures, and which are contrary to the 
causes of Dharma; c g t > Barmfidnes^ Unirnik- 
fulrnsS) Undue Possession ; (2) the Non perfor- 
mance of actions enjoined in the scriptures ; 
and (3 } Neglect These , a long with impurity of 
motives* — tend to the mindconiact bringing 
Adharma fFZ-ii-3, 4* 6 * 7; FI-i-5, 7, 8 /. 
Commentary, 

Not only Dharma, but Adharma also is a property of lh a 
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Self; it brings about ‘ sin', which is a source ol future trouble and 
also * undesirable results * in the form of actual troubles. It is 
destroyed by the full experience of the last item of pain 
resulting From it. It is brought about by such actions as are 
prohibited in the scriptures ; and also by the conscious nonper- 
formance of those that are laid down as * necessary ' duties ; ae 
also by * neglect 3 i. e the unconscious transgression of duties. 
Xo a case where an immoral act is done with a set purpose we 
have what is called an 1 impurity of intentions and this is 
conducive to Adharma ] when however it is done without any 
motive, then it becomes included under * Neglect/ 


Text (135): When the man does not attain true know- 
ledge, and is still under the influence of 
affections and aversions T the doing of excellent 
vituous deeds endowed ivith great motive 
power , accompained by a slight taint of sin, 
leads him to contact with desirable bodies 
and sense-organs and consequent experience of 
pleasures &e. } in accordance with the impressions 
(left by his previous actions f — in such regions as 
those, of Brahma, of Indra * of P rajhpath of 
Pitre, or of Mm. Similarly the performance 
of bad sinful acts, accompanied by a slight 
touch of virtue, brings about his contact with 
bodies and sense-organs and consequent mmri- 
mice of 'pains such regions as those of 

ghosts ami of the lower animals. And thus by 
the performance of such virtuous deeds as are in 
the form of out-going activity (of the soul), accom- 
pli ned by sin f the man passes through ike 
various divine, human and animal regions, again 
and again ; and this is what mmtiinles his 
* wheel of bondage l (VI — ii- — 15). 
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Commentary 

Pago 231* Having described the causes of Adharrn®, the 
author proceeds to explain its affects, One who thinks himself 
to he the Doer and the Enjoy cr, and who takes the external 
and internal objects of experience (i. e, 3 the objects and the 
experiences produced by them) to be real sources of pleasure,— 
though in reality they are sources of pain and trouble, — is called 
'ignorant/ 'without true knowledge/ such a person being 
hemmed in go all sides by desires for his own experience, becomes 
attached to such objects as he considers to be conducive to pleasure 
to him ; and acquires an aversion to those whom he considers 
to be obstructive of his pleasure; and when such a man performs 
certain acts productive of Dharma with the motive of being 
bom again as a divine being or a Qandhmv a, be actually be- 
comes connected with — i k e f obtains — the body, the sense-organs 

in due accordance with the impressions and effects of the 
acts he has performed. But there is a touch of pain even in 
the regions of Brahma himself (to say nothing of the regions 
of the lower gods); and as pain is never] produced except by 
A dharma, the author has added the qualification— 1 1 accom- 
pained by a slight taint of sin / One whose Dharma 
is of the ordinary kind, obtains a good enough body ;i nd 
organs; whose Dharma is of a better kind (ms a better body 
and he who has Dharma of the best mind has the best of 
bodies <Vc.; — -this is what is mount by the qualification 
'biz accordance with the left hy his previous ac- 

lions, L he word * isJitu 1 desirable 9 is to be construed with 
each of the things mentioned, body and the rest ; as it appears 
at the end of the Dvwtdm or copulative compound. 

Similar ly by an excess of Adharma one goes to the regions 
of ghosts and lower animals, being equipped with undesirable 
bodies and sense-organs Ac. But there issome-slight pleasure in 
these regions also ; add this could only he due to Dharma; hence 
the qualification — * accompanied by a taint of virtue/ 
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Text (136) : When a man with due knowledge (intelli- 
gently ) performs acts of Dharma without any 
thought of the rcstUt to folloiv therefrom , he comes 
io be bo'tm in a pure family; and being thus bom 
he has a longing for finding out the mmns for the 
absolute removal of pain; and with this end in view, 
he betakes himself to a properly qualified teacher B 
and obtains from kirn the true knowledge of the 
six categories t which removes his ignorance ; then 
having acquired thorough dispassion, he becomes 
free from all affections, aversions and other such 
like feelings; and the absence of these puts a stop 
io the production of any Dharma or Adharma ; the 
Dharma and Adharma of his previous lives being ex- 
hausted, by his experiences of pleasures and pains 7 
and all affs&ions &c. having ceased, all his actions 
henceforth are only such as are of the naiuteof pure 
1 Dharma f tending forwards ‘ cessation 1 or * peace 9 ; 
and these actions produce in Aim the happiness o f 
contentment and a ^disregard for the body ; and 
having brought about happiness due to the vision 
of h ighest truth , this Dharma also disappears. And 
thus there being a complete cessation, the sout be- 
comes * seedless * ; and the present body falling off* 
it takes no other bodies , and this cessation of 
equipment vAih bodies and organs, being like the 
extinguishing of fire on all Us fuel being burnt 
up* constitutes wkat is called * Moksha , ‘ Final 
Deliverance' (VI — i% — 16 ; V — ii — 16, 18 f 
Commentary 

Page 282* Having described the process of birth and 
rebirth though Dharma and Adharma, the author proceeds to 
describe Final Deliverance. A man h as the knowledge that he 

* * Parikhedam ^is the dicidedlj better reading ; 4 pariecheda' tern not giv. 
much geiias, _ 
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■ i n . reality is ind iffe re nt : to all thiags external .and internal, al i 
of which" are . sources. of trouble; and then he comes to lose all 
longing' for: the pleasures arising ..from perceptible and imper- 
■ceptible causes (the latter being those. laid down in the scrip- 
tures). ; that is ■ to say, he ceases ter have ’any- such desire as 
‘ may it be thus,’ ‘ may such and such thing be mine,’ and so 
forth; and thus having no desire for results, he-performs only 
fchoseactions that are laid down as leading to ‘cessation' or peace, i. 
or those that are prescribed as. absolutely necessary duties ; and 
these, actions,, performed with due knowledges lead, to the person 
being born, on his next birth, in. a pure and noble family ; a man 
not '.well born is- never endowed with true faith ■ a man devoid of 
true faith is never moved by a desire to learn the . truth ; and with- 
out such desire .one- cannot attain true knowledge and one devoid 
of true knowledge can never attain deliverance, ; Consequently 
actions performed without any desire for., results, and tending to 
deliverance, make the man born in. a. noble family. 

Being born in a noble family the man Suds himself daily 
suffering from a number of troubles ; ami is moved to find out 

some means for the removal of such troubles. Moved by this desire 
he betakes himself to a duly qualified. teacher, who imparts to 
him the true -knowledge of the • six categories; having thus 
acquired a verbal knowledge of these, he -goes through the 
practice of ‘gravtma ’ or ‘ listening to the teachings,' 1 man an a ‘ 
or ‘reflecting: over the things loan it." and ‘ nididhydmna ’ 
or ‘constant meditation over it'; and thereby acquires the 
direct knowledge of the categories. 

Having acquired this True Knowledge, he becomes free 
from ‘'Ignorance 1 — i. e., from all mistaken cognitions, along with 
the impressions and longings resulting. from these ; and thereby 
becoming endowed with dispassion ,— i a, freedom from the 
effects of affection and aversion,— he becomes free from all 
affections and -aversions ; and thenceforth he.produces no DKmma 
or Adharma, which are the product of those affections and 
aversions. That is to say, the activities of a man are produo- 
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tive. of Dha irma and A&Karfna only when accompanied by tho 
| * Jlleskas ’ (Ignorance, Egoism, Affection; Aversion,. Attach- . 

ment) and impressions ; just as the seed of rice can- sprout- 
1 up only when'- it is- covered with the. busk ; hence when, tire 
Klsehas hs.ve been destroyed, the actions being like unhusked 
rice; 'ceases to produce Mama and »Adharmik Says Patanj ah : 

1 It 5 is only 'when the- seed is there that, we can have • the fruits m 
the shape of- birth, -life, and ether experiences’ (Foffft&flfras— 

II — lg), and :also Gautama : “ Activity : Is not productive of effects 
for one whose KiAshas have boon ■ destroyed ’ {N-mamdraa, 
j If— i-64>. 

Yzge 283; The Btmma and Adfmvma '■ left' by-, the 
previous actions of the person- come to be destroyed by his 
i experiences : during present' life; and thenceforth -his actions 
I tend to produce only snch J>liam® as are cond ucive to nwHii 
i. * cessation/ of birth and rebirth ; and' this Dhamm appear- 

ing in -its purest form, being free from all affections and aver- 
sions, brings about happiness- of contentment, and disregard, for j. 

the body ; and having produced happiness born of tho perception 
| 0 f the true nature o-f the self, it disappears. 

Thus then, when Dharma disappears after having' brought 
about self-knowledge,, the self becomes free from such : 
‘seeds' of future birtb as Dharma and Adharma-, and the 
body, accnpied by the soul during the time- ceasing to exist, on 
the exhaustion of all the, effects of its previous activity, and 
there being no cause left, for the taking by the seif of other 
bodies, there is a complete . cessation of these embodiments, , 

) |y at like the extinguishing of the fire that has burnt all Its fuel 
(the Dharma and Adharma being the ‘fuel' in the .present, 
instance) ; and it) is this cessation that constitutes ‘ Deliver- 
ance,’ 


In connection with Deliverance wo have, to consider the 
following question: Does Deliverance follow from. Knowledge 
alone, or from the combination of Knowledge and Action t 
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We hold that Deliverance follows from the combination of 
Knowledge and Action. Even when a man has ceased to have 
any other desires, and has ceased from the performance of 
actions for results, he does not become free from the obligation 
to perform the * necessary 1 dirties, as also those that are 
prescribed for certain definite occasions. For instance, there 
are certain duties laid down for all Erahmanas ; and the man 
desiring Deliverance would be as much a Braiimaoa as any 
other, — his caste remaining the same ; and hence if while having 
t he obligation, he should omit these duties, he would be daily 
committee a sin, which would lead to the most undesirable of 
bondages for him. This has been thus declared : — * These actions 
that are performed for the sake of certain results, and those 
that are prohibited, bind the soul * and the necessary and 
occasional duties also have a tendency to bind when their 
performance is neglected, 

Objection : "The non-performance of the prescribed duties 
would be a negative entity ; and a negative entity could 
never produce any positive entity in the shape of Sin.” 

Reply : The sin would be produced by other causes, set in 
motion by the non-performance of prescribed duties. Wo do 
not accept the causal efficiency of a negative entity by itself ; 
but bo one can deny such efficiency of it when it subserves itself 
to a positive entity. Then again, as a matter of fact, the soul is 
never wholly inactive physically, verbally or mentally, in the 
morning and evening (for which times certain acts of meditation 
&e., are prescribed as necessary for the Brahmans), as the very act 
living is m action. To this end we have the following 
declaration 

Page 284, c The previous negation of actions that we 
have at the time of the non-performance of necessary duties 
does not lose its negative character by the mere fact of its befog 
productive of Sin ; as what produces the Sin is not actually 
the nm-performanceoi those duties, but theper/or^nanmthmngh 
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foolishness of other acts at a time for which other duties are 
laid down in the scriptures,; so that the sin in this case is not 
produced by the nonperformance only. 

Objection : “ Sin* follows from the doing of that which is 
prohibited^ the act of living in the body is not one that is 
prohibited ; so if a mam were to live in the body but omit 
the performance of the evening and morning meditations, what 
harm could there be in this?”* 

Reply : la as much as the duties prescribed are such as 
most be performed at the appointed time it follows that 
at that time the performance of the act of mere living is 
prohibited; and hence a man who would be merely living, (and 
not performing the meditations in' the morning and in the 
evening) would be doing something that k prohibited* and 
thereby acquiring sin. 

Objection : " The Knowledge of Self, brought about by a long 
course of contemplation* carried on strenuously and unceasingly, 
while destroying affection and aversion from their very roots, 
would certainly destroy the sin accruing from the non-perform- 
ance of the prescribed duties " 

Reply : This is not right ; as when practice is carried on 
favourably, then the Knowledge of truth that appears destroys 
all doubtful and mistaken cognitions ; and this knowledge has 
never been found to have, the power of setting aside anything 
else. If the Knowledge of self were to destroy actions, then it 
would destroy those actions that would be undergoing fruition 
(i, whose results will have been begun to be experinced by 
the person) ; and if this were the case, then the state of 
Jivanmv hti — f D el i ve ranee w hile lim n g J — w o u Id be an absolu t e 
impossibility ; as no sooner would the person obtain the knowledge 
of truth than his actions having been destroyed, his body would 
fall off. As a matter of fact however, we find this state in actual 

* A * na f Is ovriou&lj required in the text i as evtm the Siddhanti does nut. 
Bold any sin to follow from the performance of the necessarp duties while 
living in the body. 
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expe r i e □ ee; as we * fi ad that a in an f fcho o gh ha ring b i a ignorance' 
destroyed by tru© knowledge* still continues to dive awaiting 
the failing off of his body* looking upon the world as a mere 
imagmar^rpieture,; and not having bis affection fixed upon even 
a .single thing of; tile v world, but: undergoing the ex per sen 
resulting' from much: of his previous actions as have their produc- 
tive force limited to his present life ; bis body c^ntmul^gto exist 
by reason of the u nex bans feed' forces of his ^previous act ions, though 
the impelling force of fresh actions has been withdrawn* §b the 
manner of the potter's wheel, which continues to revolve even 
after the operation of the .potter has ceased, by reason of the 
momentum already imparted to it. That sucfc is the case is 
declared by the Veda itself — 'The wise man while, living 
becomes free, from pleasures and pains/ To the same end we 
have the following declaration of the Sankhyas - 4 Tm& 
knowledge having been obtained, Dliarma and other agencies 
become deprived of ithefr productive efficiency ; snd^yot tho soul 
Continues to exist in 7 the world, being endowed -with the body J 
through the force of previous actions, just li ke the raveling of 
the wheel ’ {MvkkyaMrha — 67), What is meant by 

Dharma Im coming' deprived of its prodmiive e^msmp Is 
that the tendencies and the Kleskos {Ignorance &c.) having 
been destroyed by the knowledge if truth. iJfearrna and the 
other agencies foeco ni e d eprived of t h err n ecesmry can sal force. 

It might be regard that;— fl Tho knowledge of ^ truth destroys 
such ' fictions as have not actually begun to function ^towards 
fruition; 1 But this would not be possible ; as these actions 
also won Id be i n ca pabl o of I >e \ ng destroyed by that k now I edge ; 
just as much as those actions whose fruition 1 has already eommO ne- 
ed. As for the 1 teaching that — 4 the; Supreme Ode ’having been 
perceived, all his actions arc destroyed/ — all that is meant by 
this is that when the man has obtained the 1 knowledge of- troth; 
all new actions cease to appear ; and notP that the aetlbjfts 
j already done are. destroyed. This is borne trafe by another 
; declaration of the scriptures : "An action, until its result has 
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been expert on ced; is ■ n ot des troy ed even in mill ion sof ye ars/ 

Ob]e&ii®n i tf If knowledge does not destroy ec tides, then, 
how are the actions accumulating through many lives, destroyed 1 
If taey were destroyed by the experiencing of their results, and 
aiso by the performance of actions prescribed for that purpose (of 
destroying previous actions), — then, how could innumerable 
actions he destroyed during a single life ? 

Mepltf : There is no restretion of time as to the des- 
truction of actions!; just fresh actions are being accumulated 
during each life, so aiso are certain previous actions destroyed 
in each life by the fact of their results having been experienced dur- 
ing that life. And those that may cot have been destroyed before : 
the man obtains true knowledge, are destroyed by actual I 
jj experiencing of their results in the order of the forces set in 
motion by those actions, and- also by fresh actions performed 1 
to that end. This has been thus declared : — 4 The man knowing 
the true nature of the soul has got to destroy all. his actions. ; ' 

; and it is for this reason that after millions of years we have a ■ 

• soul attaining Deliverance/ 

Thus thorj, the omission of necessary do ties being productive 
sin, and sin being a source of bondage, from which there 
is no freedom by, any other means,— if the man wishes to 
avoid ftip, and -attain Deliverance, he should perform 
such of the. preBcriebed duties at their proper times, as may 
not be incompatible with his practice of meditation,— just like 
the actions of begging .food and eating it ; and this he should i 
continue until he dearly perceives, the tme nature of , the soul 
And even for one who has realised the true mature of the 
soul and who is thus a * jivanmukta ' , it is necessary to perform 
necem&vy duties so long as be lives in the ^yorld with his j 
body. When however be withdraws ghimself within the Self, 
and has his final Dellverneee near at hand, then, all his actions 
being nearly destroyed,, they are as good as totally destroyed ; 
as there is no external consciousness of the few that might still 
| remam. And at this time what appears is only the internal [ 
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cognition of the true nature of the soul, — a cognition which 
is purified by the force of perfected meditation* which, doses 
the range of experiences by force of accumulated Bispas&ion ; 
and this resolves all ; things into one which uproots all ten- 
dencies towards ignorance, and concentrates the inner 
organ towards the single point of soul- perception ; this 
perception is wholly internal, the operation of the external 
organs having en trie ly ceased. Under such circumstances, whence 
could their be any poseibility of further actions l Says the ffi'uti; 
* When he does nob hear, be is said to have become Unified 
&c/ At this time there is no sin accruing form the non-per 
foraiance of prescribed duties— as all duties cease to exist for 
him who is no longer conscious of distinctions of time — as that 
E it is evening now' (and s X must say my evening prayers/) and 
so on — or of castes and conditions as that * I am a Br^hm&ua 3 
and so forth. This has been thus declared ; 4 How could the 

man devoid of such self egotism as that 1 mi a Brahmana 
perform any acts/ For such a person again who has 
ceased from all activity, and who exists like a log of wood, 
could not have any such sin accruing to him, as follows from 
the killing of animals. 

As for the continuance for a short time of the body of th e 
person who has perceived what was to be perceived and has 
destroyed what had to be destroyed, having his mind wholly 
under his control, who is beyond the reach of pleasures and 
pains caused by the perception, remembrance and reflection 
of sensual objects, mul who has his meditation securely fixed 
in Brahman, — this in due to the non -destruction of that much of 
his action which goes to limit his life-period which keeps his 
body in the world; and as soon as this time-limit has been 
reached, the said Action having its work finished, disappears ; 
and immediately after this its effect, the Body, also drops off ; 
and when the Body has dropped off, along with all the; organs, 
internal and external, the knowledge of truth (which is an 
effect of the internal organ) ako ceases; and what is left is the 
Self alone in its isolated grandeur. 
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Thus then, we have found that the Knowledge of the true 
nature of Self and the Performance of Prescribed Duties 
operate conjointly towards the setting aside of those actions that 
tend to Bondage. The man knowing the Self to be something 
distinct from the body does not regard the favours and 
disfavours towards these latter to be bis Self ; and thus all notions 
of M' and f mine 1 having ceased, he ceases to have any affec- 
tion towards that which is favourable, or aversion towards the 
unfavourable ; this indifference puts a stop to his further 
activity; and there is no further accumulation of fresh 
actions ; the previous accumulations become gradually exhaus- 
ted, either by actual experience, or by other actions (tending to 
counteract the force of the previous actions) ; then, as for the 
sin accruing from the non-performance of prescribed duties, 
this is avoided by the actual performance of those duties ; 
and thus all kinds of Actions having been exhausted, when his 
present body falls- off, there are no causes left for the appearance 
of another body for him ; and hence his Self remains left in its 
own isolated position (free front the limitations of the body 
&&,). To this end wo have the following declaration £ The man 
destroys all Ms sins by the performance of all necessary and 
occasional duties, and purifies Ms Knowledge? by practice, 
and makes it perfect ; and having his Knowledge perfected by 
practice, he attains Isolation/ Even philosophers of opposite 
schools of thought have accepted the same view of the matter ; 

E By action the nature is purified ; by Knowledge is the true 
nature of the Self ascertained ; by practice follows Deliverance 
from the combination of the other too/ 


Question : * What is the true nature of die Self the resolu- 
tion where unto would constitute Deliverance ?" 

Some people hold that the nature of the Seif consists in 
bliss. But this theory is not correct; as it will not bear an 
examination of the possible alternatives. 


tt-No. Vol. XXXVI. 
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ior instance, is this 6itss actually experienced in the state 
of Deliverance, or not? If it is not experienced, then, even 
tnough extant it is as good as non-existent; for the simple 
reason that it is not enjoyable. If it is experienced in the state 
of Deliverance, then it becomes necessary for you to point out 
the cause of this experience. You cannot find any such cause, 
in the absence of the absolute disappearance of bodies and 
organs. It might be argued that the contact of the interna! 
. organ would be the cause of this experience; but this would not 
he possible; as the internal organ or mind aids in this 
manner only when it is influenced by Dlmma, and Adharma ; 
and when the mind is such as has all seeds of good and evil 
rooted out of it, it can never function towards any purpose of the 
Seif. Ii might be urged that the mind favours the Self by the 
force of Dharma born of Yogic practices. But even such 
Dharrm being a product, should be transient ; and when this 
would be destroyed, what would be there to help the mind ? 

Boge 2S<- Qbjechon; “ If the Self were unconscious, then 
it would be like a block -of stone which experiences neither 
pleasure nor pain; and if the Self also were to experience 
neither of these, what would be the difference between it and 
a block of s to fee ? Bor this reosori we must regard conscious- 
ness to belong to the Self by its very nature ; and when this 
consciousness is drawn outwards by tho sense-organs, it tends 
outwards ; but when tho sonsc-organa have ceased to exist then 
it becomes merged into tho Self itself, whose nature consists 
of pure bliss. The nature of bliss is such that it must illumine 
or manifest (render cognisable) something. Hence during the 
state of Deliverance, if it were to remain inactive (without 
bringing about any experiences), it would be as good 
as non-existent. And under the circumstances, it is far better 
to regard the Self to be an unconscious being," 

Rtply: Does Consciousness consist in bliss by its very 
nature ; er is bliss produced in it by some other cause ? In the 
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state of deliverance there can be no such cause for the bringing 
about of the experience (of bliss) ; as the body and the 
sense-organs, which alone could be such causes, will have 
wholly disappeared ; as we have already explained above. Then 
if bliss be held to belong to Consciousness by its very 
nature, then this bliss would be experienced during tlie 
mete nr psychic or worldly state also, (even without Deliverance). 
It might be argued that during the worldly state, the bliss, 
though extant, is not experienced, on account of its being 
hidden or obstructed by Ignorance. But then, if bliss cons- 
tituted the. nature of Consciousness, in as much as this latter 
is eternal, it could never be separated from what consti- 
tutes its very nature; and under the circumstances, what would 
be tne meaning of the ‘hiding’ or ‘obstruction’ that you 
speak of? If again,. such deprivation of its very nature were 
possible, what would be tbs eternality of such consciousness ? 
Heoce bliss must be regarded as eternal ; and as such being 
enlivened by the equally eternal Consciousness, it would be 
experienced equally in the 'worldly’ and in the ‘delivered’ 
state. As a matter of fact however, we do not find this to be 
the case; as during the ‘worldly* state, until ‘Delivercnce ’ 
is attained, the bliss or pleasure that the man experiences 
is only that which, can be cognised through the externa! 
objects and the sense-organs. 

For these reasons then, there can be no eternal bliss for the 
Self; and hence the experiencing of blisa cannot constitute the 
state of Deliverance. We must therefore regard Deliverance to 
consist in the subsistence of theSelf in its own pristine condition, 
marked by the cessation of all the specific qualities pertaining to 
it (during the ‘worldly ' state). And bow this is the supreme 
end of man’s existence we have shown above [Tezt-pp, 
6 and 7). 

eoum 

Test (137) : Soiled is the property of A hCtfa (ll-i-tl), 
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It is perceptible by the ear (//-if- 21)* It is I 
I? lomentary ; and counteracted by its effect., by its 
cause and by both ; Uis produced by Conjunction, 
Disjunct ion and another sound ; it has a limited 
existence ; and is brought about by hornogmeom 
and hetwgenediis causes [I S2)> 

It is of two kinds — (1 ) in the. form of letters and (3) in 
the form of noise in general \ the former is in the 
shape of * a 7 and other letters, and the latter in 
the shape of the noise produced by the Halving 
of the conch and suck things, Sound of the former 
kind proceeds from the emit act of the mind and 
soul as influenced by remembrance : — First of all 
there is desire for pronouncing the letter ; this is 
followed hy an effort on the part of the speaker ; 
and when this effort brings about the eonjnnciim 
of the soul with air, there is produced in this air 
a certain action (motion) ; this air moving 
upwards strikes such places as the throat and 
ike like ; this contact of the 1 place 1 and the air 
brings about contact of the 'place* with A kaea ; 
and this contact produces the letter-sound. 
Sounds of other kinds also are produced by the 
contact of Ak^a with such vubstances as the 
drum aud the like, this contact being brought 
about by the contact of the drum and the stick 
Then again } is produced by such Dis- 

junctions an the splitting of the joints of the 
bamboo f and that of AMga and the bamboo ; 
and also from other sounds that may have 
been previously produced by certain conjunctions 
and disjunctions. Sound is always produced in 
a series, /ike the series of water-ripples ; and when 
sound, appearing in the form of waves, reaches 
the ear, it becomes permitjed. As the Ear i& 
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not found to go to the sound [where it is pro- 
duced) , and the sound is not found, to have 
actually come to the Ear, and as there could he n® 
perception of sound by the Ear, unless them were 
some sort of an approach of ike one by the other 
— one cannotlbut accept the fact of sound being 
produced in the form a lim or series of waves . 
(mi-32). 

Commentary. 

Sound is the property of Akuga.. 

Objection : * Id as ini icb A.kaca hag other properties also, 
in the shape of number and lh® rest, how could sound be 
defined as the f property of Akdga 1 11 

Reply: What is meant by the definition is that, 
th© quality which, while being perceptible by the ear, belongs to 
Akdga is Sound, 

With a viftw to set aside the opinions of others it is added 
— It is momentary— i> e. It is quickly destroyed, as is proved by, 
the fact of its not being perceived the very moment after it hag 
been produced. As there is nothing to prove that sou ml continues 
to exist, there can be no room for the assumption that the non- 
perception of it is due to the absence of proper manifesting 
agencies; then, as for the recognition that * this is the same sound 
that I had haard yesterday this can be explained as being 
due to similarity ; as in the case of the feme (which is regarded 
to be the same, while as a matter of fact there is only a series of 
continually appearing and disappearing series of distinct 
flames); specially as the fact of each sound (though similar) 
being distinct: is proved by the difference in the degree of loud- 
ness or faintness of each individual sound. 

It is counteracted by Us effect, by its cause and by both That 
is to say, the first sound that is produced is f counteracted 5 by its 
effect (which destroys it) ; and the last sound is £ counteracted 1 by 
its cause, the last but one sound' (which is destroyed by it and 
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destroys H\ the last Bound having do other cause for destruc- 
tion ; the intervening sounds are ( counteracted * by both (cause 
and effect). 

It is produced by Conjunctions) Disjunctions and Sound . 
The first sound is produced by Con junction as well as by Dia 
junction; while the sounds appearing after that are produced 
by sound. 

It is limited in existence ; i, e, it is not all-pervading, as 
we have proved already, 

if is brought about by homogeneous and heterogeneous 
causes. For Instance, the sound produced by sound is brought 
about by ah homogenous cause ; while that which is produced 
by conjunctions and disjunctions is brought by heterogeneous 
causes; 

It is of two kinds — (^) in the form of Utters and (?) m 
the form of noise in general &c,, &c, Tho manner of the pro- 
duction of sound of the former class is described : — From the 
contact of the soul and mind, as influenced by the remembrance 
of the letter-sounds heard before* there arises a desire to pro- 
nounce a letter-sound similar to that sound ; then follows the 
effort on the part of the man ; and by the instrumentality of this 
effort (which serves as the instrumental cause) as affecting the 
contact of the sold and air (which contact serves as the non- 
material cause,) them is produced a certain action or motion in 
the Air within the itmtrich ; and thin Air moving upwards strikes 
a vi eh sotincbprodncing joints hi the body as the heart, the 
throat, the palate and l, ho like; then by the instmasentaliy of 
the contact of the Air with these points, as affecting the contact 
of Ahdga With the points (which serves as th* non -material 
cause), there is produced the letter-sound. 

The sound that is not in the form of letters is produced in 
the following manner: When the stick strikes the drum, the 
force of the stroke affecting the contact of the drum and Akara, 
the sound is produced from this contact ; and in fchisthe contact 
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of the drum and Akdgo t serves as the non-material cause, and the- 
drum-stick-eontact and the force of the stick serve as the 
instrumenta[]cause. Sound is also produced by the -splitting of 
bamboo joint#, and also by the disjunction of theJiaSea and the 
bamboo, 

Sound is produced by sound in the following manner ; When 
a sound Is produced by Cooj unctions and Disjunctions, in the 
aforesaid manner, there appears a regular scries of sound-waves 
as it were ; that is to Say, just as a ripple of water gives rise to 
another ripple in immediate contact with itself* and so on and on 
there appears a regular series of ripples,— so also in the same 
manner when one sound has been produced it produces another 
sound In close contact with itself ; and so on and on a regular 
continuous series of sound-ripples is produced; and when the line 
of ripples reaches the ear, the last unit of the series reaching it, 
comes to be perceived by It 

[ There is an obvious interpolation in the reading here, all the words from tat* 
up to bdMtiti have no connection with the present contest, j 

Question: — “ How do you prove this theory of yours ? 

Amswer : — As a matter of fact, wo find that the ear does 
not go up to the place where the sound is produced ; nor does the 
sound produced in one place go up to the Ear ; as both of these 
are immobile things ; and yet there can be no perception by the 
Ear of that which is not reached by it; as we have shown above 
that the organs of perception can operate over objects only 
when they actually get at them ; nor could we explain the per- 
ception of sound in any other manner; and in the case of waves 
we actually find that though the first ripple is itself destroyed* 
lb produces another in close proximity to itself, and so on and on 
producing a regular series of waves, It finally reaches a distant 
point; and from this analogy we assume a similar series of sound 
waves. Nor would there be any regressus ad intitiitum in this 
case ; as the sound- waves would continue only go far as they 
could be carried by the air of the stomach set in motion by the 
sound -producing effort. It is for this reason chat when a sound 
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is produced against fclie direction of the wind, it is not heard very 
far ; the reason for this being that the Air proceeding from the 
mouth is opposed and stopped} by the contrary wind. 

This theory has been, fully discussed by the Rationalists ; 
hence all fchefc we have done here is to explain the sense of the 
Bhdshya, and have not put forward any further arguments. 


May this treatise on Qualities (strung to a string), produced 
out of reasonings (the pearl-producing shell)’ and bright-be born 
in the heart (worn over the chest)* like a necklace of pearls? 


Thus ends* the chapter on Qualities. 


CHAPTER XX, 

ON ACTIONS, 

Test (188) '! Throwing upwarAs and the other four 
are ail related (belong) to the genu§ ( Action p 

(i-t'7), 

They belong to a single sulstance (af a time) (JM-17) ; 
they are momentary (Ji-n-25). ; they reside only in 
corporeal substances (Il-i- 21) ; are toilhout, 
qualities {14- 17); are produced by gravity, 
fluidity , effort and conjunction (14-29 ) ; are 
counteracted by cunjtmctioiL produced by 
tliemsdves {I-i-l4i) ; are the independent causes 
of conjunctions and disjunctions ( 20, 30) ; 
they serve only as non-material causes (X4i- 3) ; 
are productive of effects inhering in their own 
substrates as well as m the substrates of others ; 
they never produce effects of the same hi:\d as 
themselves (14-11, 25, 31J ; they arc not produc- 
tive of substances (14-21, 22, 31) ; they belong to 
distinct zvdi-defined clashes. The distinctive 
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feature of each of the five kinds of Actions , con- 
sists in the direction in which its effect is pro- 
duced. 

Commentary, 

Salutation to the Wearer of the Moon-crescent on His Head ' 
He who is the seed of the worldly tree, the Bridge in the Ocean 
of metempsychosis* the Moon pouring out the nectar of true 
knowledge I 

The author now proceeds to describe the points of similarity 
among the five kinds of Action, and also those points by which 
these »r© distinguishable from other categories of thought. 

There u a certain genus by the name of * Action 1 ; and it is 
only throwing upwards and the other four that belong to this 
genus. 

They belong to a single substance — L e,, in any one subs- 
tance at one time there is only one action, and one single 
action exists in only one substance at a time. If in any one 
substance two different and contrary actions existed at one 
and the same time, then, in as much they would counteract 
each other, none of them oould produce conjunctions and 
disjunctious in any definite direction ; and as such they would fail 
to fulfil one of the necessary qualifications of f Action ’^vh the 
character of being the independent cause of conjunctions and 
disjunctions* If the two actions inhering in the same substance 
were not mutually contradictory, then as any one of the two 
would be enough to explain the particular conjunction and 
disjunction in a definite direction, there would be no need for 
admitting the existence of the other* 

Similarly, one and the same action can not exist in more 
than one substance ; because as a matter of fact, we find that 
when an action makes one substance move in a definite direction* 
it does not set into motion any other substance. 

Actions are momentary — i. e., quickly destructible. 
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They exist in corporeal substances — i. e., only in such 

subsfc&n e e s a a h a ve 1 i mi ted d i mens ions They are conn - 

ter acted or destroy!^ by the conjunctions produced by themselves 
— and nob by the Disjunctions ; as if they were destroyed by 
the disjunctions, then we could not have another contact 
following after that disjunction. They are the independent 
cause of conjunctions and disjunctions, — in producing Speed, 
Action stands in need of the help of particular propulsions and 
strokes; but not so in the production of conjunctions and 
disjunctions. 

They serve only as non-material causes — and mot 3 like 
Qualities, as intsru mental causes also. 

Page SSL] They ale p r o d u c ti ve of effe ets — d n the sh ap e 
of Conjunctions and Disjuncti om — pervading over their own 
substrates, as also over the substrates of others.. They never 
produce effects 0/ the same hind as themsdms ; i f one action 
were to produce another action like itself, then when one 
man would move, there would be no stopping for him, — one 
motion giving rise to another motion ad infinitum. 

It might be argued that the motion would cease by the 
cessation of his desire to move and that of the effort put 
forth by him. But in that case this desire and effort, and not 
the Action, would be regarded as the cause of the subsequent 
motions ; and in support of this wo have the argument — 'one 
Action cannot be Uic^uihu iff mother action* — h^&use it, is an 
action — like the ultimate Action ; ' or, ‘The action in question 
is not producible by action, — because it is an action, — like the 
first action/ 

They are not productive of substances s a substance is 
produced only after the Action has been stopped by the subse- 
quent Conjunction produced by it. 

Each of the Throwing upwards wj— belong to 

distinct well- defined classes, like * ufksepana * and the like. 
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AH the above constitute the points of similarity among 
the five Actions ; and what distinguishes' each of these from 
the others is the direction towards which its effects tend. This 
the author proceeds _to describe in the following tests: 

Text (139) : As. regards the action o f throwing upward, it 
' is that action which brings about ike conjunction 
of ihe parts of the body and things in contact with 
these parts, with points of space above them s and 
also the disjunction of these from those below 
(hem ; this action is produced by Gravity, Effort 
and Conjunctions, ( 141-7). 

Commentary 

Throwing upward brings about the conjunction of the hand 
&e , and the stick held by if, with points of space above them. 

Text (140) : That action which brings about conjunc- 
tions and disjunctions in directions other than 
Hum just mentioned, in Throwing Domiwarcf 
(I4i-9f * * 

s Commentary. 

Throwing Downward brings about conjunction with lower 
things and Disjunction from lower things. 


Text (141) : Aiimhana or Contraction is that action by 
which a straight object becomes curved by reason 
of its particles at one end becoming disjoined 
from their original position and coming in con- 
tact with the points of space occupied by the par- 
tides at the other end. (I4i-7). 

Page 292 Text (142) : Prasdrmm or Expansion is that 
action wheuiby the object becomes straightened 
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by reason of the bringing about of con junction 
and disjunctions in directions opposed to the 
aforesaid . {Lii-7) 

Commentary 

That ia to say, disjunctions from the points! of space occn- 
pied by the root-end and conjunction with those occupied 
by the top-end. 


Text {1 43) : Gamana or Going is that action which bring# 
about conjunctions and disjunctions wiih points 
of spam in diverse directions. 

■di! these five kinds of Action, appear in connection with 
parts of the body and things in contact with it, 
and is 1 conscious ? as well as f un conscious. ? A ny 
other action that appears in the aforesaid things 
and also in other things f vnthmt conseiousn£ss 
(on the part of any person), is only a form of 
* Going \ 

Objection : ** It is not right to divide Actions into five 
classes ; because they are ail of the form of 
( Going \ Every momentary action appearing 
in the form of 1 Going * brings about the conjunc- 
tions and disjundiom of its substrate with even 
the minutest points of space either above , below 
ar on one side of it ; and every such action is 
equally regarded as 4 Going ’ ; and all actions 
are only in the form of Going” 

Reply : It is not so ; as we are distinctly conscious of 
each class of actions as inclusive of the like and 
exclusive of the unlike actions ; for instance , we 
have such ideas as that 4 here we have the action 
of Throwing Upwards, and there of Throwing 
Downwards ’ ; and it is on the basis of these 
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notions that we become cognisant of the various 
classes and subclasses of Action. Then again , 
the presence of the particular prefixes 1 %t 9 and 
the rest distinctly indicates that each of them 
produces effects in distinct directions ; and thus 
also is established the distinct characteristic genus 
of each set of actions , 

Objection; ,fi Thm too it u not quite correct to say that 
“there are only five kinds of action ; as in regard 
“ to such actions ( entering 7 * coming out ' and 
“ the like also , we have exclusive and inclusive 
“ notions vnth reference to each set of them. 

“ Hence if in the case of f Throwing Upwards 7 
£( and the rest mentioned by yon we have to 
“admit of distinct classes by reason by our 
Ci having inclusive and exclusive notions with 
“ regard to each set of them , then, for the same 
“ reason t we may* have such distinct classes as 
“ 1 mining out \ 4 entermg * and the like also. 

H If might be argued that in fhe case of Throwing 
“ Upward &c , the nations of exclusion and 
*' inclusion are due to the fact of their producing 
“ distinct effects . But thm > in the case of ‘ enter - 
Sf mg 1 and 4 coming out * also , we may attribute 
“like notions the same cause. And when the 
“ notions of conclusion and inclusion are found 
“ to be present equally in both cases, we find no 
“special reasons whereby we might admit di$- 
“ tinct classes in regard to s Throwing Upwards 7 
■ f &c, t and not in regard to c coming out 1 &c* " 

Reply : Hot so ; as any such distinction as you propose 
would give rise to a cross-diversion of classes. 
That is to say, if on the mere ground of exclusive 
and inclusive notions we were to regard 
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* coming out* and the rest to be distinct classes, 
then we would have a cross -division or inter- 
mixture of classes. For instance , when two men 
are looking at a man ( coming ovt * from one 
room and * entering' the other , the two men simul- 
taneously have the notions of the actions , 

* Coming out 7 and 1 catering \ — one of them , 
having the notion * he comes in or enters \ and 
the other the notion * he goes out T ; . hut if the two 
men are behind- a curtain, and on the removal of 
the curtain they find that the man is not in the 
room where he was before, but in another room, 
then they have no notion either of 4 coming out 7 
or of 1 entering 7 - ; the only idea that they have is 
that of the man having ' gam * form one to the 
other — a notion of '.going* only. Similarly , 
when the leaf of the bamboo falls in a whirl- 
pool of water, and many men ure looking on if 
then it so happens that at om and the same time 
they have the notions of 4 whirling \ falling 
and 1 entering ? ; hence if these were regarded as 
distinct classes, we would have a ‘ mixture 1 of 
classes (a cross* division). 

In regard to 1 throwing upward J &c t , on the other hand 
we find no inUrmixliue of notions. And it is 
for this reason that we regard these latter inly 
as fanning distinct classes , and thereby giving 
r ise to notions of exclusion and inclusion ; while 
as regards r Coming out 1 &e. } these notions are 
regarded as being dm to the dintinct effects pro- 
duced by them , 

Question ; u How can there he distinct notions at one 
and the same time (with regard to the same object } ? 
That is to say, if you hold that in the case of 
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* throwing trpivard ' &c n just as we have no c*o#s- 
divuion, so too we have no inclusion of many 
actions,— then we ash how, ivith regard to one 
and the same action {the falling of the haves in 
the whirl-pool f people could have such distinct 
notions as those of * whirling ’ 1 falling ’ and 
1 entering ’ 1 ” 

To the above we make the following reply : What you 
say is not quite correct ; a® the different actions 
are due to the difference in the conjunctions 
and disjunctions of the whole object and its 
parts, with distinct points in space. 

[Page 294]. That is to say the person t who will be 
looking on the object and will perceive the 
gradually appearing mid disappearing con- 
junctions and disjunctions of its parts o n, several 
sides of it with the points of spam, will have 
the notion of 1 whirling J with regard to it * while 
one who observes only the disjunction of the 
object as a whole from the points of space above t 
and its conjunction with those below it, will 
have the notion of * falling 1 with regard to it; 
while lastly he who observes its conjunction with 
the inner pari of the whirlpool, and its disjunc- 
tion from the outer parts, will have the notion of 
1 entering f And thus it is established that 
the distinct notions that we have ivith regard to 
f Coming out 1 <&c,, are due to the difference in 
the effects produced by them < Hence it is that w* 
regard the distinct notion a with regard to 'throw- 
ing upwards ' &c., to be due to distinct 1 classes \ 
while those with regard to 4 Coming out 7 and the 
like to be due to the difference of these effects. 
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Commentary, 

11 Conscious ” action is that which is preceded by a certain 
effort on the part of one to whom the action belongs ; and 
1 unconscious 1 action is that which is not preceded by any such 
effort. In such substances as tbe parts of the body and the 
stick &c<, in contact therewith, or in substances other than these, 
whatever action appears, which is not preceded by any effort 
or consciousness on the part of any person, has to be regarded 
as a form of * going/ 

An objection h raised : * Yon have declared that there are 
five classes of Actions, in tbe forua of 'Throwing upward J and 
the rhst J but this is not right, as all these actions do not in 
any way differ from ‘ going/ To explain further, — In regard 
to ‘Throwing upward 1 we have the notion of the thing going 
up, and in the case of f Throwing downwards 5 that of its going 
down ; and so on, which leads us to conclude that all these are 
only different forms of 1 Going V* 

Reply: What you say is not right; as roe are distinctly 
conscious &C., &c. That is to say, in the case of the cow, we find 
that we have a notion inclusive of all cows, and also a notion 
exclusive of all other animals, the horse &a ; and this leads us 
to assume the class ‘ Cow : J and in tbe same manner, in regard 
to * throwing upwards, * also we have an inclusive notion with 
regard to such actions, and another notion exclusive of all other 
kinds of action, and m such wo nto fully justifying in assuming 
the class / Throwing upw, -i.nl/ This in easy to understand. 

Then the author prucecds to show that there is, in the 
case of these five classes u factions, a difference of their c ha racter- 
tisic marks also. [The word ‘ api 1 is to be construed next to 
the word ‘ mryarambhatl] The word * upalakslmna* is here 
used in the sense of that which markes the individual ; and this 
mark is the one that Is imprinted by the 'class to which the indivi* 
dual belongs. What the author means is that in regard to the 
actions in question we have not only distinct exclusive and 
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inclusive notions as establishing distinct classes, but also a 
difference in the effects produced by each class of these actions, 
—these effects being in the form of conjunctions and disjunction^ 
wi^th different points in space, as expressed by the prefixes f ui 1 
Some people explain the word ‘wpalafcmna/ in the 
present passage as meaning 4 signification the meaning 
in this case being, that the words * ntlsepana? * avatye- 
pana 1 fee., have distinct significatwm; and as such each one 
of these must be regarded as distinct. If all of those were 
Identical then 'Throwing Downward 5 also would, like 
k * Throwing upward/ be the cause of -conjunctions and 

disjunctions with points of space above (and this la not 
really the ea^e.) 

Pago 295 ] Another objection is raked : <£ If in the ease 
of * Throwing upward 1 distinct classes are accepted on 
account of our having inclusive and exclusive notions with regard 
to them, then, in as much as we have such notions with regard to 
L , such actions aa * Coming out/ '.Entering' and the like* we must 
;; re £ ar d these latter also as constituting distinct classes ; and 
m ^at case, the restriction of the number of Actio rt -classes 
to five only would not be right. If the difference of our 
- notions with regard to the latter set of actions be regarded 
as duo to the difference In the effects produced by them, 

! then the same may be said to be the case with 'Throwing 
upward 1 and the rest also* 

Reply: If we regard 'coming out/ us distinct 

classes then we shall have a ‘Cross-Division/ ; i> e., the anomaly 
l oue a iid the same action belonging to various mutually 
contradictory classes. This the author proceeds to 
explain further — In a Ouse where a man goes out of one room 
- into the other, with regard to this same man and the same 
action, the man in the room from which he has gone has the 
notion of his ‘going out/ while another man in the room 
wherein he goes bus the notion of his 4 coming in , 1 And if j 
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these notions of 'coming in ' .and *■ going out 3 were due to distinct 
classes^ tUeo we would have the absurdity of one and the same 
action (the 'going 7 of the man) being included in two such 
coritradifcory classes as ' Coming in 3 and * Going out/ But 
when the two observers are behind a curtain, and on the 
curtain being removed they find that the man is not in the 
room where he was before, the only idea that they have is that 
of his having 'gone, 1 and not that of 1 coming in 1 or 'going 
out/ Hence we conclude that the action in question is a form 
of 'going' only; and as for the difference in the idea 
that we have, this must be regarded as due to the difference in 
the attendant circumstances (the effects produced* and so forth). 
Another instance is cited — that of the whirlpool. 

The following question is raised — “How could there be notions 
of many actions with regard to one and the same substance, — 
when in any one substance, there cannot be more than one action, 
at one and the same time ? 3 

And in answer to this the Author says— The different 
notions etc. This is easily understood. When the actions of 
the component parts are found to bring about conjunctions and 
disjunctions of the sides of the object, we have the notion 
of 'whirling-; and the difference in the effects produced 
in regard to the object as a whole, gives rise to the notions of 
1 falling * and c entering 1 

Page 296) Tnxfc (14 i) ■ Question : *' h the class * going 7 
identical with, the class ( Action,'? or, is it a 
distinct class 17 f 

Wherefore does this question arise in your mind ? 

is In regard to all such actions as Throwing Upwards 
and the like we have the idea of ‘going or ’-motion’ 
** in the same way as m kavi. that of ‘Action ; and 
ki from this it seems that the two are identical , 
“and in as much as we final f going ' or 1 motion s 
tf mentioned separately! just like i Throwing 
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" Upwards 7 and the Uhc, it seems as if it formed 
“a distinct class by itself™ 

Answer ; It is not' so ; because * motion 7 is synonymous 
with 1 Action / Just as the classes * Aima * and 
‘ Fmrusha 7 are identical t so are als Q * motion 1 and 
1 Action . ' 

Question : In that case; why has * motion 3 been mentioned 
separately l 77 

Answer : Thai mention is not useless ; css it serves ike pur- 
pose of including such actions as ‘walking* and the 
rest That is to say the name * going 3 or motion 
is separately mentioned for the purpose of inclu- 
ding such actions 1 waiting 7 fiallim g ’ 'flowing y and 
the like , which are not included in ' Throwing 
Upward 7 and the others that are mentioned . If it 
were not thus f then only the four actions men- 
tioned specifically would have to be regarded ofi# 
the objectives of those special names as well as of 
ike general name ( c Action 

Or, ive may regard * going ' m a distinct dims by itself 
includ ing only such actions as 1 walk mg 1 and the 
like, watch am the c|gc ms of conjunctions and 
disjunctions of dzmrse points of space. Then as 
for the application of the word * going? to 
* Throudng Upwards ’ •<&£,., this must be regarded 
as secondary or indirect ( or figurative ) t — being 
due to the fact of the character of being the cause 
of the conjunctions and disjunctions of their 
substrates being common among, them. 

Commentary. 

The question having been put, the Siddhanti argues, that 
the question is not reasonable,, and then the opponent explains 
why the question arises : — s< We have the notion of ( going 3 with 
11 regard to all such actions aa 1 Throwing Upwards* and the like 
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"on account of all these consisting of some Mod of motion, — 

■' for instance, in regard to Throwing upward 1 ive have the notion 
u this goes up/ * this goes to the top ’ ; and with regard to 
<+ throwing downward/ the notion * this goes down / this goes to 
" the bottom/ and so forth ; and from this U would seem i hat the 
^action of J gbing’ is synonym on a with the class * Action'; 

“ 2l$ it includes all the various kinds of Action. On the other 
u hand, we find going also mentioned as a specific form of 
fl action, just like ' throwing upward * and the rest; and from 
"this it. would seem that it forma a class distinct from 4 Action 3 
“ as it is mentioned along with the sub-classea of Action,” 

The opponent having thus justified his question, the Sage 
replies — No such doubt should be entertained ; as " going J is 
synonymous with * Action/ That is to say, just as the class 
'* PmuifafcMs synonymous with the class ‘.Alba/ on account of 
its including all particular atm as, so, in the same manner, ‘Going 3 
is synonymous with Action* 

Question: "If ‘going 3 is synonymous with ‘Action/ then 
why should the author have mentioned ‘ Going * separately, 
as a particular form of Action ? '* 

Answer : In as much as 1 walking 3 &c , are not included 
in any of the four, ‘throwing upwards/ &c>, they could not 
be classed under 1 Action/ if 'Going ' were not mentioned as a 
particular form of it ; am! m that case the name ‘ Action 3 would 
apply to those loov only* As a matter of fact however ‘ walking 
<£c* are afro usually know n as 1 actions 1 ; and hence it is with a 
view to include these that the author has mentioned * Going/ 
Or, we may regard f Going * as a distinct class; and as 
regards the question as to wha factions are included under this 
class, the author says that it applies to * walking &c/ which 
are the causes of conjunctions and disjunctions &e* 

Question : et How x& it then that we have the notion 
of going with regard to * throwing upwards ' Sec* ? 
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Answer : The application of the word * Going 1 to^ these 
must fee regarded as secondary or figurative ; and the 
ground of this secondary application lies i ti the fact that 
"Going 1 brings about the conjunctions and disjunctions of 
its own substrate, exactly in the same maimer as ‘throwing 
upwards 3 and the other three do with regard to their own* It 
is go account of this similarity that tho word 1 going # is applied 
indirectly to those Actions. 

Question : " E On the strength of this similarity, why 
are the names ‘ throwing upwards ? &a, not applied to 
* Going ? ? In answer to this we ask — bow is it that, 
in the case of the initiated Boy and Fire, tho similarity of 
yellowness and redness does not lead to the name ‘Boy 1 
being applied to the Firel In answer to this you might urge 
that — ‘ We cannot assume in direct significations on the 
ground of causes; it is only when we have an indirect significa- 
tion which we cannot otherwise account foT, that we can 
assume or find out causes for such usage or signification/' 

Exactly the same arguments would serve our purposes also* 


Text ( 145 ) : We proceed to explain the process of 
‘ conscious s Action : — When one tviskes to per- 
form such acts as sacrifices, study, giving, land- 
cutiivati on and the Isfe *,- — if hs wishes to f throw 
up 3 Ms hands or * throw it down 1 then there 
arises an effort in the soul occupying the regions 
of the hand; and the * Contact of the soul and 
the hand / aided by that effort and gravity, 
produces an action (motion) in the hand ; 
and similarly in the case of the other limbs of 
the body, ike leg £c.,(V-i~lf 
Question i “ Bow is it with regard to the things con - 
me ted with (he hand £tV' 
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Answer : Taking up the stick, the man has the desire 
to ‘ throw it up ’ by means of the hand ; then 
follows an effort on his part ; and when this 
effort inflwnces the contact of the soul 
with the hand , there appears in the hand the 
action of being 4 thrown up 1 or raised ; and 
simultaneously with this t there wrises a like 
action in the stick, following from the contact 
of the hand and the stick, as affected by the said 
effort ( Y-i-1, S). 

Then again } when the stick has been throvm up to a 
a certain, point, the desire for throwing Hup disap- 
pears; andthere, appears a desire to bring it down 7 ; 
this is followed by an effort which, affecting the 
afore saiel contact, brings about the simultaneous 
bringing down of the hand and the stick ; and 
the last of the series. of downward motions of 
the stick brings about the particular kind of con- 
junction, called t ab&ighat®.\ 4 thumping ' (or 
'striking*), of the stick with the mortar; this 
conjunction influenced by the momentum set 
up in the stick produces in this latter an * un- 
conscious * action in the shape of an upward 
rebound. (V-i~Sp 

This last action and the aforesaid thumping set up in the 
stick a certa in faculty or momentum; and by the 
hdp of this faculty, the contact of the hand with the 
stick produces in the hand also an 1 unconscious' 
action in the form of the upward rebound. 
j Even though the previous faculty (of the stick) 
is destroy^ (by the thumping) yet the contact 
of the stick and the mortar, being capable of 
producing a forcible actio becomes capable 
of producing and other faculty, by reason of the 
peculiar character of the contact. ( V-i-4, 5 ). 
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Or, it may be that the previous faculty itself being 
forcible, continues to exist t not being wholly 
destroyed by the thumping . And hence when 
an object has a faculty present in it already 
there is no other faculty produced in the same; 
hence at the time when the thumping aided by 
the faculty produces in the slick the ‘unconscious 
action of Ike upward rebowned, that same faculty 
helps the hand-stick contact to produce in the 
hand also the unconscious' action of the upward 
rebound. ( V-i- $ to Bf 
Commentary, 

The author means to say that he is now going to describe 
the process of conscious 1 action,— i, e^sucb action as is preceded 
by an effort on the part of the human agent 

Being asked as to how it is, he proceeds to explain. When 
one wishes to perform any such action as a sacrifice and the 
like ; when he wishes to raise his hand, then there ariss, in 
that part of the soul which occupies the regions of the hand, 
an effort \ and by the in strum entail ty of this client, the hand- 
soul contact acts as the non material cause in bringing 
about an action in the hand. Even though there were an 
effort, if the object in question had no gravity, my raising 
or bringing down of it would be absolutely impossible ; hence 
gravity also is mentioned as one of the causes. 

So also in the case of other limbs &c, An action of the feet is 
produced by the ins tru mentally o! the effort of the soul 
occupying the regions of the feet; and the non material cause 
of this is the contact of the feet and the soul. The same may 
be said with regard to the production of action in other limbs 
of the body. In the production of an action of the body also, 
the body-soul contact is the nonmaterial cause, and the effort 
| produced in the soul occupying the regions of the body the 
i instrumental cause. 
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Question : M tiovv is action producer^ in thiug^ connected 
w itb the limbs of the body V * 

Answer : Taking hold of the stick* when the man has 
the desire to raise it with his hand, this desire for the 
simultaneously raising of the hand and the stick produces 
an effort which is peculiarly .fitted fur bringing about the joint 
raising ; and by the instrumentality of this peculiar effort, the 
band-sod. contact server a* the nomnateml cause to bring about 
the raising of the hand ; and simultaneously with this, by the 
instrumentality uf th * same effort, a similar action is produced 
in the stick also, by the hand-stick contact as the nonmaterial 
cause; the simultaneity of the fcwe actions being due to the 
simultaneity in the operation of their causes. 

Thus then when the stick has been raised to a certain 
point, the desire for raising it ceases ; and there appears 
a desire for bringing it down; this is followed by an effort ; 
which, like the effort in the case of raising, appears endowed 
with a double force ; and by the instrumen tally of this pecu- 
liar effort, the hand-soul contact and the hand-stick contact 
serves as the nonmaterial causes in bringing about the bringing 
down of the hand, and that of the stick respectively. And the 
final action of the stick thus brought down in this case brings 
about the conjunction of the stick will] the mortar — this 
conjunction being called ‘ abhigh&f.a' or ‘ thumping;’ and this 
thumping produces an f unemiHidmw * action in the stick, in 
the shape of an 4 upward rebound / bv the instrumentality of 
the momentum imparted to the stick ; and thus of this * upward 
rebound ’ the momentum is the instrumental, and the stick 
the material, cause. 

This action of the upward rebounding, through the 
thumping, produces in the stick a certain faculty, in the form 
of a force or momentum ; and by the instrumentality of this 
force, the hand-stick contact serves as the nonmaterial cause 
in the bringing about in the hand also the action of upward 
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rebound, which is * unconscious i. e } not produced by any 
effort on the part of the human agent. 

Objection : u The faculty that was produced in the stick 
by the action of bringing it down is destroyed by the thumping — 
i. e. by its striking the mortar ; and in the absence of this 
faculty, how cut the unconscious rebound of the stick 
produce any such faculty or force as has been described ? There 
would be no auxiliary cause available. ** 

Answer : Though the previous faculty is destroyed, the 
stick-mortar contact is capable of bringing about a 1 forcible 
action ' — i. e. an action capable of producing a faculty ; and 
this is by reason of the p^uliar nature of the contact, 

[Page 300. Question: " What if it is so ? * 

Answer : That contact becomes capable of helping in 
the production of the faculty in question. In accordance with 
this view, the rebounding of the hand and the stick would 
come one after the other, and not simultaneously ; and the 
notion of simultaneity would be due to the one following very 
soon after the other. 

Another explanation is given : The previous faculty 
itself may be regarded as strong enough not to be destroyed J 
by the thumping ; that is, because of its having been 
brought about by peculiarly forcible causes, the faculty in the 
stick would nut be destroyed by its coming into contact with a 
tangible object (in the shape of the mortttt}, and thus the 
previous faculty in the stick, which is already possessed of 
this faculty, being not destroyed, no other faculty is produced. 

At the time that the faculty helps the thumping to produce 
the unconscious action of upward rebound in the stick, there 
is also produced the unconscious upward rebound of the hand, by 
the instrumentality of the seme faculty helping the hand-stick 
contact. In acorn dance with this view there would b© an actual 
simultaneity between the rebounds of the band and that I 
If the stic k. I 
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Text (146): We noio proceed to explain the process 
of Motion in the ease of things shot by the hand : 

When there arises in man a desire to take hold of the 
macs by his hand and hurl it , this is followed by 
an effort on his part ; and by the instrument- 
ality of this effort , from the aforesaid tvjo 
contacts there arises stimuitaneoudy in the hand 
and in the mace, the action of 1 contraction f 
or ‘ drawing \ (V4 1,2). 

' When the arm is extended again, the effort put forth 
toimrds the contraction ceases. After this there 
arises in the man a desire to throw the mace 
either horizontally or vertically, to a distance 
great or small ; this is followed ly an effort in 
accordance with this desire ; and by the instru- 
mentality of this effort, is- brought about the 
hand-mace contact which is called 1 nodam 1 or 
impulsion; and this [nodana* brings about 
an action in ike mace * in the form of "impul- 
sion 1 10). 

This impulsion produces in the mace a certain faculty ; 
and ff&m these two, Impulsion and Faculty, a 
number of actions go on being produced until 
the mace is rdemed from the hand. When this 
release 'makes the impulsion cease, and the 
faculty eonthims to produce a number o factions 
tending either upward or aslant, near or far — 
according io the nature of the effort put forth 
by the person,— until the mace falls on the 
ground ( V-i +17, IS). 

Commentary. 

P, ge 3011 The question having been put as to the 
manner in which action is produced in things- shot by the hand, 
the author goes on to explain the process* The action of ' drawing- 
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appears, as without such withdrawing or contraction of the 
arm, there can be no throwing. The effort put forth in the 
drawing in of the aim and the mace ceases by reason of the 
appearance of another effort tending towards the contrary 
action of expanding. After the expansion, as the man wishes 
to throw the mace either upwards or aslant, to & great distance 
or to a point near at hand, so is also the effort put out by 
him. That is to say, if he wishes to show it aslant, he puts forth 
an effort to that end ; if he wishes to throw up^ he puts forth 
an effort tending to that; if ho wishes to throw it to a great 
distance, he puts forth a great effort ; and if he wishes to throw 
it to a point near at hand, the effort be puts forth is compara- 
tively weaker* This is what is meant by the word T anurupa J 

The contact of the hand with the man is called 

* nodana 9 because it i& the cause of the simultaneous moving of 
the hand and the mace* From this f nodana * or Impulsion, 
as aided by the aforesaid effort put forth in accordance with 
the man's desire, there arises an action in the mace, and this 
action, through the impulsion, produces a faculty ; and untilths 
mace falls down, there continues to be produced a series of 
actions* hy the force of and in accordance with this faculty. 

Text (147) : We proceed to explain flic process of Motion 
in the case of objects- shot from certain instru- 
ments 

The man who is- strong and has taken physical 
exercise, takes up the bow with his left hand ; then 
talcing with his right hand the arrow and applying 
it to the stri g of the bow, catches hold with his 
fingers the arrow along with the string, — and then 
there arises in his mind a desire to draw the 
bow along with the string and the arrow ; this is 
followed by an effort on his part ; and by the instru- 
mentality of this effort the hand- soul contact 
hings about in the hand the action of f drawing) 
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and at the same time , by the instrumentality 
of the same effort, the ha n d- arro w-str i n g contact 
brings about an action in the string and also 
in the arrow ; and simultaneously with this again , 
by the in s tv u rn e nta l i ty of the han d- a rr o w- s t ri n g 
contact as qualified by the said effort, the contact 
of the strings with the two ends of the how, 
produces two actions in the two ends of the hem. 
Thus the bow being drawn as for as the ear 3 
there appears in the mind of the person the idea 
that it cannot be drawn further ; and this idea 
destroys the effort that had been put forth for 
the purpose of drawing the bow . Then there 
follows a desire for releasing the bow ; this is 
followed by another effort on the part of the 
person ; and by the instrumentality of this 
effort, the soul -finger contact produces an action 
in the finger , which brings about a disjunction 
of the string from the fingers ; from this disjunc- 
tion follows the destruction of their 
contact ; this contact having been destroyed, 
as there is no longer any obstruction to the opera- 
tion* of the elasticity of the bow, which now 
makes the circular how revert to its origin al 
condition; and bp the instrumentality of this 
force of duMieUy, the bow-string contact produces 
an, action in the string and in the arrow. This 
action, by the instrumentality of its own cause, 
produced a faculty in the string ; and by the 
instrumentality of this faculty, the arrow-string 
contact brings about an 1 invpidsiun\ and thence 
the first action in the arrow, by the instrument- 
ality of this impulsion, produces a faculty or 
force in the arrow. From this faculty as helped 
by th e impulsion t follows a series of motions which 
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continue to appear until the arrovj becomes dis- 
joined from the arrow. This disjunction having 
put a stop to ike impulsion , the further series of 
actions (motions) of the arrow is due to the 
faculty or jotcc (momentum) imparted to it; 
arid these motions continue until the arrow falls 
on the ground. 

Question : “ How is it that so many motions appear, one 
after the other } ’ 

Answer : If is due to the fact of there being many con- 
junctions. In the interim (between the impul- 
sion and the falling on the ground) there is a 
single faculty (momentum) produced ; as the 
action (productive of the faculty ) is not accom- 
pained by its auxilliaries. ( V-i-l y 17, 18, 18) 

Commentary* 

A man who has performed regular exercise with the bow 
takes up the bow in his firm grasp ; and having applied the 


arrow to it ..and then a desire appears in him in the 

form : — f May X draw this bow along with the string and the 
arrow/ .. these actions, in the arrow te ; are 


simultaneous, because of the simultaneity of the operation of 
their causes. When the how has been drawn as far as the ear, 
the man has the idea that his hand cannot go any further; and 
this idea puts an end to the effort that he had put forth for the 

drawing of the bow... M 4 Xh@ disjunction of the fingers is 

from the arrow and the string this disjunction puts an end 
to the contact of the fingers with the arrow and the '"string ; 

J The action produced in the arrow and the string, by 

the instrumentality of its own cause — i e. t through the contact 
of the bow and the string -prohnees in the string the facility 
or force of speed or momentum, Through this faculty the 
contact of the arrow with tlio string brings about the impulsion 
which becomes the cause of the combined motion of th* stiing 
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and the arrow. Through this impulsion the first action in the 
arrow produces a faculty ; which faculty, aided by the said 
impulsion, brings about a series of actions co&tinuiag until tha 
arrow falls down, by reason of the exhaustion of the force that 
counteracts the action of gravity. 

An objection is r&iaed: — “ Beginning from the moment that 
the arrow becomes disjoined from the string (till the arrow falls) 
there appear many actions, one after the othery but fiom 
whence do you derive this assumption*/ Why do not you 
assume the whole thing to be due to a single action % tr 

Reply: It is a well known fact that an action continues 
till the next contact (resulting from it) is brought about ; and 
when the arrow has been shot, we hod that in the interval 
(between the leaving of the arrow and its filling on the ground) 
in&ny contacts have appeared ; and hence we assume that there 
are many actions (which are the direct cause of the contacts). 

The faculty produced dating the interval is one only - as 
it is only when an action is aided either by impulsion or by 
striking, that it produces a faculty, and never by itself alone; as 
in mere action there is no speed ; and as a matter of fact we 
find that? during the interval in Question, there is neither im- 
pulsion nor striking; and hence the only one faculty produced 
is that which proceeds from the action of the arrow as influ- 
enced by the contact of the iutow with the string ; and it is this 
peculiarly forcible faculty that continues till the falling of the 
arrow; and as the active efficiency of ihis faculty goes on 
diminishing, the con sequent actions become weaker and 
weaker ; and it is thus that, we have many actions,. just in the 
same manner as the fruits of the young tree go on. improving, 
while those of the old one go on deteriorating* 

Text (148) ■ Thus have we described the 'conscious* 
tmd ' vmmmciom 1 actions of things under the 
guidance of the soul. In the four external 
substance®;, not guided by the souk we have only 
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* uncon aous ’ action / and ttvts is in the form 
of 'motion ’ proceeding f rom impulsion and suck 
other causes. * Impulsion * is that particular 
kind of conjunction which is brought about by 
the instr it m e n to lit y of g r a v i ty } ft- w idi ty , spe ed a nd 
effort, functioning eitlur mUectivdy or singly ; 
fimpuSHon is a kind of conjunction } as) it is the 
cause of that action which brings about the 
non-disjunction (of the impeller from the impell- 
ed) ; as ive find in the case of Mirth in the shape 
of clay* ( V-ii-1 , 12). 

Commentary, 

In the case of the four substances not guided by the speci- 
fic relationship of any particular Soul, the only action possible 
is that of ‘ Motion ? brought about without any effort on the 
part of an intelligent being ; and there are no such actions as 
1 Throwing Upwards" and the rest enumerated above* 

Page 304.] It has been declared that in the said four 
elements, action is produced by impulsion &c, ; and the question 
arises — “ What la this Impulsion ? " The answer is that Impul- 
sion is that particular kind of conjunction which &c,, &c. 

Question : u How do you know that Impulsion is a kind of 
conjunction ” ? 

AnjiofiF : Impulsion is the cause of that action wbicb brings 
about the non-disjunction of the impeller from the impelled 
(and hence it must be regarded as a Conjunction). That is to 
gay, it is only by means of the Conjunction in the form of 
Impulsion, that the impeller impels the impelled ; and it is 
for this reason that it is called 4 Impulsion 1 'Rodanaf 

Question ; Where do you find Impulsion to be the cause 
of Action ? ” 

1 Yatka palcdt'hydyam pvitKivyfint appar^rtly forma part of this paragraph ; 
ihotrgh it has beian printed along with tho next. 
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Answer : We find it in the case of the clayey earth ; that 
is to say, we find that when a small piece of stone is gently 
put upon a lump of clay, it gradually disappears into the clayey 
lump; and in this ease the impulsion is in the form of the 
conjunction of the stone and the day, brought about by gravity 
(weight of the stone). In a case where the lump of clay is struck 
with great force from a distance by the piece of stone* we have 
impulsion in the form of Conjunction brought about by gravity, 
effort and speed. And lastly, when the day is struck by water, 
we have Impulsion in the shape of Conjunction brought about 
by -all the four causes (gravity , fluidity, effort and speed.) 

Test (X49) i £ Abhighdta 9 or * Striking J is that parti- 
cular k ind of conjunction which is produced by 
speed, and which is the cause of that action which 
brings about disjunction . From this also there 
arises action in the four elementary substances. 
As for instance, when such things as the stone and 
the l ikef * 1 1 upon a sc l id bod y When the claye yea rth 
is impelled and struck by the feet, — the conjunc- 
tion that follows from c impulsion * and striking, 1 
either singly or conjointly, is of the nature of 
* samyuktammyoga 1 (* conjunction with the 

conjoined *) ; and this conjunction also produces 
actions in the earth dc, ( V-ial, 12 ). 

In those point* in space also that are neither impelled 
nor struck, actions are produced , In the case of 
earth and water, when there is no conjunction , 
efmr.t or speed counter acting the effects of gravity , 
there is a * gmng doum ' of the object, caused by 
gravity ; as we have described in the case of the 
stick and the body Sc. In the case of these things 
the first action (towards falling) is due to gravity, 
and the subsequent otities to gravi ty and faculty 
(produced by ike motion). (V-i-T 18; V-ii-Z). 
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Commentary, . , 

305.] * Abkiglmtu* or * striking * is that con- 
junction &c r> <&c. That is to say* that action which brings 
about the disjunction of the object striking from the object 
struck at has for its cause a certain s conjunction J ; and to this 
conjunction we give the name of 4 AhhighdAa or * Striking 3 
and by this also there are produced actions in the four rudimen- 
tary elements. As for instance, when the piece of stone do*, &e t 
That Impulsion is the cause of the action that brings about 
the mutual non-disjunction, and not of that which brings about 
diaj unction— we have already explained ; as also that striking 
is the cause of that action which brings about mutual disjunc- 
tion. And the author now proceeds to explain 4 Saniyuktasara- 
yogaj 4 Conjunction with the conjoined J : When the clayey &c. 
When the earth is impelled by the feet at any one point* then th ose 
other points also that are neither impelled nor struck, are found 
to have actions (motions) produced in them (by that impulsion) ; 
and the cause for the production of these actions lies only in 
the conjunction of these other points with certain other points 
that, arc in direct contact with the points impelled and struck. 

Ia a case where the striking object having struck the earth, 
carries it a little lower, and then turns back upwards, — 
the action that is produced iu another point of the earth is due 
to a 4 conjunction of the conjoined’ that is due to both 
(Impulsion and Striking). 

The author next proceeds to describe how Gravity produces 
actions in the case of Earth and Water d That is to say, 
in the case of the stick, when there is no hand-contact present 
to counteract the effects of gravity, the stick falls down ; and tins 
falling down is due to gravity ; in the same manner when there 
is no effort on tne part of the man to hold his body erect— -an 
effort that would counteract the effects of gravity, — the body 
falls j and so also does the arrow fall when it has no speed (or 
momentum) ; and all this is due to gravity. In these cases 
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however it is only the first action towards falling, that is directly 
due to gravity ; and as for the rest of the series of actions 
ending with the failing —they are due to the faculty or force 
set in motion bv that first action ; and thus these must be 
regarded as brought about by Gravity and by Faculty ; as each 
one of these by itself has been found elsewhere to be productive 
fo actions. 


Text ( 150 ) : — When vjatev in the /orn of a current 
moves from a certain place downwards, this 
action is called 'Flowing’; and it is dm to 
Fluidity. 

Question ; Sl Ilcnv so % n 

Answer :■ (Before the water flows) its inherent fluidity 
ts kept in check by its contact all round with 
the high earth-banks; and as far the fluidity , 
of its component particles those that arc m direct 
touch (with the banks ) 3 — that also is kept in check 
by the same contact f by reason of its inhering 
in the same substrate ( with this contact } ; and 
the fluidity of the other port ides is- checked by 
the * contact of the conjoined ! When however , 
there is the slightest breach in the surrounding 
embankment, then, though the fluidity of the whole 
volume of water is still kept in check on all sides, 
and hence it docs not become active, (begin to 
flow) yd the fluidity of the particle m direct conduct 
with the opening becomes active ; and this 
activity is tra nsfer ed gradually to the fluidity 
of the other particles also , as the obstruction goes 
on disappear i ng \ there is a gradual moving 
of these particles in conjunction with one another, 
and the original volume of wafer having been 
destroyed (by the destruction of its codmive 
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conjuncflon), the water particles adhering to one 
another produce another, an elongated substance 
(an elongated volume of water); and in this 
fresh substance the quality of fluidity is produced 
in accordance with the similar quality in its 
originative component particles. And thus whm 
thts>uoriginative component particles continue to 
move in conjunction, there is produced a like 
action in the composite whole also ; and to this 
actio n we give the name of * Mowing) (v-ii‘4). 
Commentary. 

The author proceeds to explain how fluidity produces 
action : — The moving down or flowing of water from the upper 
to the lower surface of the earth is action produced by fluid iiy # 

Being asked as to how this comes about } the author proceeds 
to explain. The water being hemned in on all sides by an 
embankment of earth, its inherent fluidity is held m check ; 
and hence there is flowing of the water* As for the fluidity 
of the component particles of water, that belonging to the 
particles touching the embankments, is checked by reason 
of its inhering in the same particles that form the substratum 
of that contact -j and that belonging to the other particles is 
cheeked by reason of these partleles being in contact with 
particles in direct contact with, the embankments ; and so on. 

When, however, there is a slight breach in the embankment, 
though in the hegining, there is no flowing activity of the whole 
volume of water, — because its dimensions are large, and it is 
hemened in by an embankment of larger dimensions, and a 
large volume could not move out of the small opening in the 
banks, — yet the particle of water in proximity to the breach is 
enabled to move out by reason of its small volume ; and when 
this particle has moved out, it removes the obstacle to, and 
makes room for, the functioning of the fluidity of the other 
particles. And thus there is moving of the water particles in 
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contact with one another ; the particle near the embankment 
is the first to move ; then the particle that is close to it ; and then 
that which is in contact with this latter ; and so on, all the 
particles move on, Though when moving, these particles do rut 
move from their respective places, yet when they move they 
do so in such a manner as to remain in contact with one another* 
This -is what is meant by their moving in conjunction ; which 
does hot mean that they have their previous contacts undistur- 
bed; because we find the shape changed; Thus then* the 
previous contacts having been destroyed, the substance— the 
original volume of water as a whole ^-becomes destroyed ; and 
the particles adhering to One another produce an elongated 
substance ; and in this substance fluidity is produced in accord- 
ance with the fluidity of its component particles* T b us, when 
the component particles move out in close adherence to one 
another, a like action is set in the composite whole, which thus, 
by reason of its fluidity, flows out. 

And thus we find that when fluidity is produced in the 
new volume of water, and the component particles move out in a 
continuous line, not deviating from their original position in the 
volume, the fluidity of the whole volume produces in it an action 
which is called * Flowing/ 

Text fl51 ) : — Action produced by faculty we ham 
air Eady described in the ease of the arrow <£e. 
And Bvmilariy, in the cane of such things as the 
potter's wheat and the like, we find that the 
component particles undergoing a series of con- 
junctions and disjunctives whtM definite puiots- 
of space on its sides, there is produced, in the 
wheel us a whole* an action, produced by faculty, 
by the iyistvumentaliiy of con fictions and dis- 
junctions with points of space not restricted 
to a single place ; and this action is what is 
called i Bhrmnana, 1 'Revolving. 7 Such are the 
particular forms of c Going 5 or * Motion \ 
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Commentary. 

The word * tathd> % stands in need of a corresponding 
f yathd 7 \ hence the construction of the sentence is—' ! asm the 
case of the arrow, so in that of the wheel &c., &c/ 

This the author proceeds to explain..**.* ..The 

conjunctions arid disjunctions of tiie wheel as a whole are 
not re str noted to any particular points of space ^as it moves on 
all sides. The process is thus :^The contact of the turning 
stick produces a a action (motion) in the wheel as a whole ; 
and the subsequent actions are produced by the faculty that 
is produced by impulsion, striking, and Actions; and thug 
the speed (or mo me u turn) producing the first action in 
the wheel-particle in direct contact with the stick, the action 
of the other particles is due to their contact with the particle 
which is in contact with the stick ; and the subsequent actions 
of the former particle are due to the faculty, impulsion 
and striking; and those of the others are produced by 
faculty, as also by the contact of the particle which is in 
contact with the stick ; when the stick is removed, the 
continuance of the motion is due to faculty only. 

The author fin ally sums up the various kinds of 
£ going * or r Motion \ 

]?&ge 3083 Text lot;— Action is produced m the 
Air called f Breath 1 hy the Soul-air contact, by 
the msirumentality of efforts originating from 
desires and aversions : and this we learn from 
the fact of the i breathing * of the waking man 
following the bent of his desire , and that in the 
sleeping man being due to the instrumentality 
of the effort involved in ike mere act of * living l 
(?j-ii-l£). 

JLkaca, Time, Space and Soul— though having the 
character of f substance —are devoid of action 
(motion ; ) because like Generality &c., these 
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are ineorp^re a L 1 Cor pore a lily 1 imp l i es a non - 
j p ervad ing [l imite d ) d i m en s ip a ; a n d action is 

€ o ncom it a n t with mrp u re a ii f y ; k ev ce a s corpo - 
reality is a Isent in ^ kaca tic, ; they have no 
options (v-ii-2l ; 114-21, ) 

Commentary* 

Irt the case of the different kin da of Breathing — Recaka 
\ Ae.,— we find the action of breathing regulated by the will 

; of the man; when dust gets into our nostrils, we breath out 
| witti a force in order to blow out the dust ; this breathing 
: follows from aversion ; and from these facts we are Jed to the 
cotidusdon *h&t breathing 3s produced by effort. 

In the case of the sleeping in an, the action of breathing 
inwM t>e regarded as following from the air-soul contact, by 
the instrumentality of the effort involved in the mere act of 
living; and in proof of this we have the following argument : 
The breathing of the sleeping man is a product of effort,— 
been use it is an action of breathing,— like the breathing of 
the waking man. The breathing of the sleeping man could 
smt be due to desire or aversion ; as these are not present in 
the peeping man ; hence we conclude that it must be due 
to the mete act * living as the act of holding life is due to 
| :6ba.fc. 

A having been raised to why nothing has 

been said with regard to action (motion) in A ham, Time, 
^ Space and -Soul, an in the four elements (Earth &c.) ? — the 
author aaycM— Action k always accompained by corporeality; 

! and as this latter is not present in Aka$m &c„ these could 
have no actum* 


Text (153) : In the mmd that is m the body, there is an 
action t durng the waking date of the man, for 
bringing about the contact of another organ of 
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perception; and this action is brought alout by 
the mind- sold contact, through the instrumental- 
ity of efforts proceeding from desires and 
aversions; this fact we infer from the fact that 
the perception of different objects by the different 
organs follows the bent of our wishes. During 
the sleeping state, the action of the mind at the 
moment of waking is produced through the ins- 
trumentality of effort dm to the mere act of 
living . (v-ii- 14 ) t 

The action of * apasarpana * of f outgoing ' and also 
that of i upasarpana J or * Incoming/ of the 
mind 3 proceeds from mind-soul contact, through 
the Uistrumemtality of the unseen agencies (of 
dharma and adharma). 

Question : * IIoiv so V' 

Answer ; Life has for its auxiliaries dharma and 
adharma ; and when these have become exhausted by 
actual experience, or when they have hem suppress- 
ed by each other,*— the Life being deprived of its 
auxiliaries and also of the effort due to these, the 
Breathing becomes stopped; and the mind 
becomes separated from the dead body by mind- 
soul contact, through the instrumentality of a 
fresh set of dharma and adharma sd into activity} 
and that action of the mind which brings about 
this separation is ivhat is Called * apasarpana ’ or 
* Outgoing * Then the mind going out of the body 
comes into contact with the trunsportive or ethe r tc 
body (of the soul) produced by the sumo dharma 
and adharma ; and while in this body, it pro- 
ceeds to heaven or to hell , and there comes inio 
contact with a body that appears in accordant 
iviih the residual tendencies {of the souVs paal 
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deed*), and the actions of the mind that brine) about 
this last contact is what is called ‘ upasarpaiia * 
or ' I iteming ' Of this s ime kind are the out going 
and incoming of the mind of Yogis, which is 
Mrmn out by them and transported for a time to 
any desired place. Similarly too , the action 
gf the mind that brings one into touch, with the new 
body at the time of action, is also brought about 
by the unseen agencies (of dharma and adharma 

(vi -17). 

In the same manner those actions that we find appear iv g 
in the rudimentary elements are produced, and for 
which we cannot find any cause either by sense-per- 
ception or by infer ence,and which are yet found to 
be useful or harmful 10 us, — must be regarded as 
I produced by these Unseen agencies. For instance , 

the action in the atoms at ihe begintng of creation, 
the wpivard motion of fire, the horizontal motion 
I of -dir, and the moving of the elements, trie 

going of the consecrated stone to the place of the 
thief, and the attraction of iron by the magnet. 

1 (v-ii-2, 13, 12, 17, 7). 

Gemmentary. 

I In the waking state we find that 

we ncver’imve any rnmvm perception except those that are 
in keeping with mu wish ; that is to say, we see colour only 
when we have the wish that we should perceive colour ; and 
so on with Taste and other things ; and as a matter of fee 
we know that the extend organs of perception have no 
nerceotive ‘‘power without the connection and help of the 
internal organ j consequently we conclude that the action of 
the mind, whereby it comes itt contact with the externa 
organs, proceeds from effort, due to certain desires and aversions 

\ of the person,. . - 
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Page 310]- When the man is sleeping, then at the tune 
of waking there is an action m the mind, for the purpose 
of bringing about its contact with other organs j and this 
action must be regarded as proc.ee ling from the mind- soul 
contact* through the instrumentality of the effort due to the 
act of living, 

i Living' consists in a particular kind of munl-soul 
contact ; and this contact, in bringing about its effects, is aided 
bv dharma and adkarma ; hence when these two are exhausted 
and cease to produce effects, either by reason of all the results 
having been duly experienced, or by that of the two having 
nullified each other. — then, the said contact becomes deprived 
of these aids, and hence also of the efforts due to these aids ; 
and then there is a cessation of the action of breathing ; the 
body falls dead ; and at this point of time there are set in to 
activity such dharma and adkarma as are to have their results 
experienced during the coming life ; . thac is to say; that set 
of dharma and adtermawhiohdidnot bring about its results do- 
ing the past life on account of the body of the soul during that 
life being framed with a view to the experiencing of the 
results of a distinct set of dharma and adharma ; but when 
these latter have become exhausted, then it is only natural 
that the other set of dharma and adharma should become active 
which is to have its results experienced by means of another 
body ;as now there is nothing to obstriicUhis acbivfcy of the new 
s*t. The mind-so.nl contact uow being aided by this fresh set 
of dharma and adharma — which is totally distinct from that 
which regulated the experiences of the previous body, — the 
mind becomes separated from the dead body ; and the action 
'of the mind that brings about this separation is called 'Out- 
going, 1 Thus then, in the production of this action 
of 4 out-going/ the mind-sonl contact is the non-material cause, 
the mind the material causa, and the newly active set of dharma 
and adharma the instrumental cause* 
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After this, the mind having gone out of the dead body, 
it becomes joined to an etherie body, which is the effect of 
the same dharmd-aifmrma $ and along with this etherie body 
it goes to heaven or to hell, and there becomes* joined to bodies 
in accordance with the residual tendencies of the man’s deeds* 
That is to s ay f the body that the ^oui takes in heaven or in hdi 
must be connected with his mind ; otherwise there could be do 
experiences in those regions ; and as the mind is not omni- 
present like the soul, it could net become connected with 
these other bodies, without actually going out to them ; then 
again, its going to suck a distance would not be possible by 
itself ; as the mind without a body cannot possibly have any 
action except during the state that follows immediately after 
Universal Dissolution^ hence it is for this reason that 
we assume the existence of a subtile and imperceptible body 
which is close to the dead body, and which is produced from 
atoms, upwards, set into motion by the unseen agencies ; and 
as this body serves to transport the mind from the dead body 
to the regions of heaven or bell it is called the 1 transport! ve * 
body. In support of our view we may put forward the follow- 
ing argument : — 

Between death and the n^xt brith, the action of 
the mind must be such as is due to its contact with a 
body, — because it is an action of the mind other than that 
at the point of time immediately after the Great Dissolution, — * 
like the action of the mind in Uio body that we see. This 
view is also supported by the scriptures. 

Page 311]. The action then that brings about the 
contact of the mind with this other body is called ‘ Upasavpana* 
or 1 In-coming * ; which th us comes to be that action of the 
mind whereby it; becomes joined to fresh bodies produced 
in heaven or hell* 

0/ the yogis &g. % Then again, the 

action of the mind that brings it into the other body at the 
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next birth of the soul, is due to unseen agencies ; so also 
are the actions of the rudimentary elements <&c., &€< r is;,. &e. 

For instance^.*, .1 *.tbe Vibration of the 

dements — e. g. the motion of the Earth ; when a person is being 
examined for theft, a stone over which certain mmt bras 
have been pronounced, actually moves to him (if. he is 

really the thief)..* ... *all this is due to unseen 

agencies, 

Fix in your hearts the great truth that Action is the 
cause of the obtaining of the desirable,, and the avoiding of 
the undesirable, experiences. ! t 


CHAPTEIi VII 
On Sdmdnya— G o mmunitf 

Text (154): Community i& of two kind & — £ higher 1 and 
* lower.* 

It pervades over all $$$& objective#; has identically the 
same form (hi all cam) inhering in many indi- 
viduals; it brings about the idea of Us own form 
in one , two or many things ; and it is the cause 
or basis of the notion of inclusion, inhering as 
it does in all its substrates simultaneously. 

Question : 11 Mow m ■? 31 

Answer: It is so because as- a matter of fact ive find 
that when we cognise each individual objects 
as belong simnltaneot^ly to a particular class, 
and we have such cognitions repeatedly, then there 
is produced in our minds an impression and 
when in view of this impression ive review those 
past cognitions, we come to recognise a certain 
factor that inheres in every one of the objects 
cognised; and it is this factor that constitutes 
the Community. (Idi-3). 
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The GmnmimUy of * Being 7 is the highest ; in as muck 
as it is the cause of inclusive cog bilious only. 
In the case of a number o f totally different things, 
such, for instance, as pieces of leather , of cloth f 
of blanket and ao forth,— if all of them are 
p( messed of the same quality of * blueness/ with 
regard to each One of these we have the notion 
that* it is llm’\ and in the same manner, in 
the case of the totally different categories, Subs- 
tance, Quality and Action, we find that with 
regard to each one of them we have the notion 
that 'it exists;' and this all-inclusive notion 
could not bid. be due to something apart from the 
three categories themselves ; and this something * 
is what we called ‘ Satia 7 or 1 Being! And it 
is by reason of the presence of ‘ being 7 that we 
have l he inclusive notion of a number of things 
m * existing 7 ; hence this * Being 7 cannot but. 
be regarded as Community , fI-ii-4, 7 to 10, 17}. 

The Lower Communities are, the classes of e Substance 7 
‘ Quality ’ £ Action 7 and so forth . As these give 
rise to inclusive as well as exclusive notions, 
they are regarded as Communities as well as Indi- 
vidualities . For instance 'Substance* is a 
Community, in ax much as it serves as the basis of 
an inc ttsive notion with regard to such mutually 
different ih ngs as earth, water and the like ; and 
it is an Individuality in as much as it serves as 
the basis of notion exclusive of Qualities and 
AcligpfS- Similarly 1 Quality ' is a Community by 
reason of its giving rise to a notion mcluding all 
qualities such as colour and the rest ; and it is 
an individuality , on account of Us serving as 
the basis of a notion exclusive of substances 
and actions. In the same manner, ' Action 7 is 
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a Community by reason of its serving as the basis 
of a notion inclusive of all the several actions of 
1 Throwing Upwards 9 and the rest, and it is 
cm individuality, in as much aa it is exclusive 
of qualities and actions. 

In this same manner, in the case of such Communities 
as 4 Earth 7 ‘ Colour* 4 Throwing Upwards 1 

< Cowf * Jar *' f Cloth 1 and so forth , — which in- 
he re in an im ate and in a nim a te be in gs 7 — we jin d 
that they serve as the basis of inclnsiveas wdl aseaj- 
elusive notions ; and as such these also are Com- 
munities as well as individualities. Such classes ; 
however as 'Substance, 7 'Quality* and 
iion 7 include many individuals ; and as such 
they ore primarily regarded as Communities ; 
and it is only indirectly or secondarily that 
they are regarded as Individualities, by reason 
of their serving to exclude their substrates f?'om 
other similar Communities* (I-ii-5), 

Commentary. 

May the High-souled Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, the 
caitaes oF the origin the continuance and destruction of the 
universe, — be ever victorious 1 

The author proceeds to describe Community : It is of two 
hinds &c.-~ these we have already explained before in the section 
wherein these several categories to be mentioned by name. 

Some people hold that all Communities are all-pervading ; 
and with a view to deny this view the author proceeds to 
explain the nature of Community. 

Page 313 ] It pervades over all its objectives. When 
a certain Community resides in a certain object, this latter 
becomes its 1 objective *; and over all such objectives it 
pervades. That the Community does not exist in all things (its 
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objectives as well as other things) is proved by the simple fact 
of its not being perceived to be so. 

It has identically the same form — that is to say ; the form 
in which it resides in one object is the same in which it resides 
in another object also ; and that such is the ease is proved by 
our having exactly the same notion of the Community in both 
cases. Then again, the fact of the Community inhering by the 
same form in many? objects can be proved by our own 
experience. Nor cau there be any incongruity in this, when it 
is distinctly cognised by some means of right knowledge ; 
in fact we find such things as 'duality * and the rest inhering 
m many objects at one and the same time* 

It might be argued that if such wore the case then there 
would be no difference between Duality &c, and Community* 
And in order to remove this misconception the author adds, — 
It bring? about the idea of its own form &c , do. For 
instance, whether we see a single, cow* or two cows or many 
cows, we have the notion of the "cow” in all cases. Such 
however is not"the case with Duality ;&c* (Each of which exist 
only in a definite number of objects). 

Thus the definition of \ Community J comes'to be this: — 
That which, while inhering in many objects , brings about the 
idea of itself in one , tivo or many objects*— is 1 Community j 
This the author proceeds to explain : — And it is the cause or 
basis &G.j &c* That is to eny, ns a matter of fact we find that 
the form that is in one object is present in another object 
also ; and hence the Community comes to be the cause of the 
inclusive notion of the sameness! of its form inhering as it does, 
in exactly the same form, in a number of objects, simultan- 
eously — i& } wfeeu it subsits in one, it subsists also in the other* 

A question having been put as to how it is known that Com- 
munity inheres in many objects at one and the same time, the 
Author explains: — When we cognise £c That is to say, having 
cognised the Community as subsisting in one object, when at 
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some future time, we happen to see another object and find 
the same generality in it, recognise it to be the same as the 
one cognised in the previous object, — then we distinctly 
recognise the fact of the Community inhering in many objects* 
And as this is a distinctly perceptible fact, it sets aside all 
notions to the contrary. 

The author now proceeds to deserbe separately the Higher 
and Lower Communities spoken of above : — The Community of 
* Being * is the highest tfe?., cfe Even though 1 Being is 
distinctly perceived, yet there are some people who deny that 
they perceive any such thing ; hence for such people the 
author brings forward an inferential argument :—In the case 
of a number of totally different things <&£., Ibis is 

quite clear \ the argument being thus stated formally The 
inclusive notion that ‘ it exists/ which we huve with reference 
to substance &c>, must be regarded as based upon the cognition 
of something apart from these things themselves, because 
we find a common inclusive idea extending over different 
things, — like the notion of * blue 1 with regard to the leather, 
the cloth &c. And as 1 Being 1 serves to bring about only the 
inclusive notion of substance &c„ and nob any notions of 
exclusion, it must bo regarded as a Community only, and not 

an Individuality* 

Pago 314,] The Lower Communities are the classes of 
< Substance ’ &c. and these are the cause of notions of 

inclusion as well as exclusion 

Question : “ Are the classes ' substance ’ and the rest 
then in reality Communities, or individualities, or both ?” 

Answer : Such classes as substance dc,, include many 
individualities Jtc., &o. That a to say, the word ‘ Samdnya ’ 
indicates the character of being common ; and as the classes of 
‘ substance ’ fee,, have this character of being common to many 
individuals, the name « ' Community applies 

to them exactly ; a. for .he name ' WfSi la or ' mdiviamity 
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however, this coaid no*, apply to them exactly ; as a Vvffska is 
that which distinguishes its substrate from all other things 
(apd the classes In question do not distinguish any one of 
their substrates from all. other things). For this reason it is 
only the name ( Community; 1 that can apply to these classes, 
primarily ■ and the name f individuality 1 is applied to them 
only secondarily or figuratively,— this application being based 
upon the similarity that the class , 4 substance J &c , also serve 
to distinguish their substrate from the objects of other cl&sses , — 
just as the Vigesha distinguishes its substrate from all other 
things. 

Text 1 5o i — That these Communities belong to a category 
distinct from Substance^ Quality and Action, is 
proved by the fact of their having a character 
totally different from these latter . For this same 
reason too they are eternal. These again are 
different from one another , by reason of each of 
them residing in a different set of Mings,— 
substances, qualities and actions, — and also by 
reason of people having a distinct notion with 
regard to each of them. 

Each o f these is regarded as one in all substrates, 
because its character in all remains the same , 
and also because there are no marks of difference. 
Though Communities do not have their ex ten sum 
limited , yd they ate regarded as extending over 
all their objectives ; because of the definitely 
restricted character of the distinguishing features 
of the objt c's, and also because of the fact of these 
objects having definitely distinct causes of their 
\um. As Communities do not exist , either by 
conjunction or by inherence , m the intervals (of 
space between two individuals of the same classes), 
they are not spoken of as existing (in those inter- 
vals) ( I if 11 to 16). 
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Page 315,] Objection* ** The flass f substance * is noth- 
ing distinct from the individual substance ; and hence it is 
not proper to describe the functions of the two as if they 
were distiuGtf* 

Iu reply to this the author says — That these Communities 

&e. That is Co say, as a matter ;ef fact we find that the 
class ‘substance' is congaisable by such ’cognitions as are inclusive 
or comprehensive in their character, while the individual 
substance is cognised by a cognition that is wholly exclusive in 
character; and la as much as this constitutes a difference in 
their character, the classes cannot but be regarded as belong- 
ing to a category distinct] from that to which the individuals 
belong. 

For the same reason is the class eternal. That is, in as 
much as the class is different from the individual, it must 
be eternal; if it were not so, it would be produced when 
the individuals are produced, and destroyed when these are 
destroyed (which is not found to be the case) ; this 
predicament is avoided when the two are regarded as 
distiqpt> 


Some people hold the following view : 

“ The Community serves to bring about a comprehensive 
“or inclusive notion of diverse things. matter of fact, 

“in the case of each individual thing, it doss not bring about 
“the cognition of two distinct entities,— one In the form of 
Community and another in that of an individuality, — indepen- 
dently of each other, as we have in the case of the man and 
“ the stick ; nor is there any relation of qualification 
“possible between the two entities ; as it is not that, when ever 
" we see a cow, we have the idea that f this is qualified by, 
“or possessed of, the general character of the aw’ ; iu fact 
u the cognition that we have is that of the two being identical, 
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“ i-o fhe form ‘ this is a *qqw f; am expression wherein the 
“ general character: of tbe-eow is spoken of as identical with 
“the individual *i&w ---seen by the eyes:’ specially as the two 
‘•have do forms apart from each other. As fee * iuclusivoness 7 , 

M this k a oWacter that belongs f to ike Community of the f -cow 3 , 

<f as also to all other Com muni ties ; and as for < exclusiveness '* ! 

“ this belongs to the individual cow, as also to all other 
"individual things ; but there is no doubt that the form of 
“ the Community of * cow * is distinct form the forms of 
“ail other 'Communities ] just in the same maimer as the form 
11 Of the mdi victual cow is different form |he form of other iti- 
i! dividuak ; and all this ‘-could not be possible unless the two 
ff (the class * cow 7 and the individual cow) were identical Nor 
u is it possible for one and the same thing (the Community) to 
lf be spoken of as the form of another thing, and also as 
“ someth tug only related to it; as anything that has no form 
“ can have no relationship. Hence it must be concluded that 
u the real truth is that the generality and the individual 
i£ both identical 

“ It is this reasoning that serves also to prove the theory of 
<E 'difference-identity 5 (i; e, the theory that the two are different 
H as well as identical). For instance, just as we have the 
" cognition of the * piebald cow *, so also we have that of the 
u black cow, 7 Nor do we have any such notion to the 
ls contrary, as that, * it is the piebald one only that is a corn, 

(i and not the black one 1 ; in fact with regard to all cows 
(< we have the same notion that £ this is a cow/ f that is a cow/ 

" and so forth, And rus the Community * cow 7 in the form 
* f of the piebald Covj being found in this cognition to be 
l£ identical with the black cow ,— that Community comes to be 
" different from the individual piebald cow : ‘ specially as the 
u only point in which the Community differs from one individual 
a object is that it is identical with other individual objects also 
*'* (which the individual object is not); nod the distinguishing 
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" feature of the Gommunityako consists only in its beurgideutical 
“ with both (all) mbtividunl objects. 

f£ Object (oil : £ To say that one and the same thing is both. 
c - different and non-differen t is a contradiction in terms’. 

fl Reply : It is not right for you- versed as you are in the 
t( art of "reasoning, to say this, That alone can be regarded 
lf as contradictory and absurd which, is not found to be in 
u keeping with, the real state of things ; audio regard to that 
"which is always in keeping with the nature of things as 
"■ cognised by the valid means of knowledge, the mention, of 
" absurdity itself would be an absurdity. 

Page 318] “Objection: * We have nowhere else found 
« two things to be both different and non- different/ 

11 Reply : Is it necessary for sensuous perception to follow 
"in the wake of another perception, as it is in -‘the case of 
"inferential cognition t Well, if it wore so, then it would 
" be necessary to postulate an unending series of perception 
H after perception. If then, sensuous perception were to 
"operate by its own inherent capability, then the nature of a 
ff thing must be accepted exactly as it happens to be perceived , 
«■ and this eauuot be denied on the more ground of its not 
■* being seen eke where ; as il this were to 1 >q negatived, then 
11 all perceptions would become open bo-negation. 

tl Thus we conclude that Community is not only ctcr- 
"nal, but both eternal and transient because it is pro- 
" ducible and destructible by the production and destruction: of 
“individuals, and it continues in another individual (even on 
“the destruction of one hidmdtml).’ 1 

To the above arguments, we make the following reply * 

(1) Is the perception cognisant of the Community and 
the individual, exactly in the same form ? (2) or is it 
cognisant of a non-efifference between them ? (3) Or, does it 
cognise them m different forms 1 In the case of the first 
alternative, there would bo only one thing (and not two things in 
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the $h*.pe of the Community and the Individual) ; and it would 
not he that there are two things with one and the same form ; 
as the non-didVrence of any two things only consists in their 
being cognised in one and the same farm In the ease of the 
second alternative, fhere is a self-contradiction ; as the oogni - 
t^OTi of difference is nothing more than the cognition of 
different forms ; and when such a cognition is possible, there can 
be .no cognition of nan-difference ; and as such, how could you 
ever establish the non -difference of two different things ? If it is 
asked— u how ihen have we the idea of non-difference " ?—we 
reply— we can lave no such idea in any way. Thus then, if we 
are cognisant, of only one form, then there is a single thing, and 
not two things ; and if both forms are cognised, then there is 
no possihUty of the cognition of non- difference. As for the 
universally nccepted cognition of the 'cow 1 in regard to all 
cows, this most be attributed to the inherence (of eiII individuals 
in the same Community), In the case of conjunction there would 
be a distinct cognition of so me sort of actual contact ; while the 
character of inherence is such that in its case the two members 
related are perceived together in a single lump, just as we find 
in the case of the 5*e and the red hot ball of iron. The Com- 
munity itself cannot, be regarded as the form of the 
| individuality ; the fact is that though the two are really 
distinct, yet the individual is never perceived apart from the 
Community to which it belongs, — just us the plum in a ditch 
is not visible apart from the ditch ; though the two are gis- 
tiffetly perceptible as different from each other ; for instance* 
from a distance, even if wo do not cognise the Community 'cow * 
we are cognisant of the individual cow ; and even though any 
particular cow is not seen, we perceive the Community 
* cow ' in another cow that we see. 

For these reasons we conclude that Community is 
something wholly different from the individual Such is the 
process of reasoning adopted by; the Logicians, 
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Them agrtAn are different from one another &c, f M. The 
Cammuiiitiea^ ‘Substance 1 'Quality' ' and ‘Action' reside only in 1 
substances, qualities and actions respectively ; and with regard 
1 to each of these we. have a distinct cagmtioo ; for these 
reasons they must be regarded as distinct from each o^her. 

Ifc has been stated before that Community is of the nature of 
I non- difference • and this same fact the author proceeds to prove 
by means of reasonings : — Each of them is regarded as one 
j &g., &C. The word ' lakshxma y £ character * means that wbere- 
1 by a thing is distinguished ; hence, in the present instance, the 

notion of inclusion (a comprehtnsive notion of one Community 
as extending ofer many individuals) ; this comprehensive no^n 
is found to be exactly the same in each individual of a Commu- 
nity ; nor are there any ‘ marks 7 or reasons for regarding them 
m different in different individuals ; and from these two ^faets 
I it is clear that the Community is one and the same in ah 
I individuals that are included in it. 

It has also been stated before that the Community inheres 
i in all its objectives only, and not in any othei thing , and the 
1 auther now proceeds to bring forward reasons in suppoit of 
l this : — Though Communities <&o. As a matter of fact it is 
found that a Community is related to many individuals appear - 
I iug at all sorts of places ; and hence its extension is by no 
| means limited yet in as much its manifesting cause, in the 
shape of the peculiar shape of- the objects included under it, is 
| one of particular kind, the Community itself becomes restricted 
I in its scope ; and then again, by reason of the limited character 
of the causes productive of the objects, the Community inheres 
| only In its objectives, and in all of these. That is to say, the 
l Community of the 'cow ’ is manifested dr rendered perceptible 
by a body which consists of the dewlap and such other limos , 
and the Community of the ' horse ’ is manifested by the body 
consisting of the mein and so forth ; the Community of the 
< ^r’ is manifested by a body having a peculiarly shaped neck , 
all -this we infer from the fact of our idea of such and such 
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things being restricted to such and such forms. These various 
kinds of bodies too are not found to be common to more than 
one class. of objects ; in fact each of them is restricted to one 
set of objects only; thus then, though every Community is 
capable of being connected with all such bodies as are its 
objectives, whenever and wherever such bodies might be 
produced, — yet it can inhere only in such an object as it 
bap pens to be endowed with the body manifesting that 
Com oi unity. In the same manner the scope of the Community 
would be limited by reason of the particular nature of the causes 
tending to produce that particular shaped body ; for instance, 
such is the nature of the yarns, that in a thing produced out 
of these only the Community of * cloth ? can inhere ; and such 
is the character of the lump of clay that the generality of the 
t Jar ' can inhere only in objects produced cut of them. 

Some people hold the following view := — The Community 
being absolutely inactive, could never move from one plac e to 
another, and thereby become connected with different objects ; 
hence in the case of an object that did not exist before, when 
it is brought into existence, the Community could not come to 
inhere in ft ; and yet as a matter of fact we find that when- 
ever and wherever the individual object is produced the 
Community is always present in it; and this leads us to conclude 
that all Communities exist everywhere (are omnipresent or all- 
pervading)/* 

Wjth a view to refute this view, the Author adds,— As 
Communities do not exist either in conjunction Sc, The* 
‘interval ? here spoken of may be either (!) Akdca, or (2) the 
substance Space, or (3) Air nob ia motion, or (4) absence of , 
corporeal substance; and in any of these the Communities do not 
exist either by conjunction or by inherence ; nor is there any 
evidence for believing that they exist without any sort of 
relationship ; consequently it is said that they do not exist 
in the ‘intervals’ ; and yet thay become connected with the ■ 
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objects that happen to be brought into existence at these 
intervals,— this being due to the peculiar force of the causes. 
Conjunction comes about only when one object comes, from 
another place, and into contact with the other thing ; or a 
thing remaining in its place could have conjunction with 
another thing that would move up to It, Inherence however 
is of a different character; and hence wherever the requisite 
causes are set going tow ards the producing of the object, there 
in that object we have the inherence of the Community which 
does not come from ary? where else, and yet which had no existence 
at that point of space before the appearance of the object ; and 
this peculiarity we cannot take objection to; as we cannot 
object to the nature of things as they exist. 


The Bauddhas hold that there is no such thing as 
‘ Community *;as we are never actually cognisant of anything as 
mherdog in a number of individuals, in the manner of Lhe 
thread passing through all the beads strung on it/ 

But this is not right ; because as a matter of fact we are 
cognisant of something that exist in all individual cows* and 
serves to distinguish them from all other animals, sucli as the 
horse and. the like. If there were no such common character 
possessed by all the various kinds of cows, then one individual 
cow would be cognised to be as different from another individual 
cow, as it would be from an individual horse ; or conversely* 
the cow and the horse would be regarded to be as like each 
other, as two individual cows ; as there would be no difference 
in the two cases. As a matter of fact however, we find that 
all individual cows arc perceived to be alike ; and this dis- 
tinctly points to a certain factor which is present in all cows, 
and is not present in horses and other animals ; specially as 
this factor is found to sen e one and the s:irne useful purpose 
(that of diffcientiaiiiig the cow from other animals), and as 
it bus one and the same cause (in all cases). 
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Ib might be argued that the unity Is that of the iudivld-wat 
cows, But bids is not possible ; a£ if there were no 
there eould be no umiy either among the Individuals* or of 
the causes of these Individuals ; as ail these are distinct from 
one another. Tbeti again r if the unity were to be due to the 
mere unity of the cause, then there would be no sort of unity 
in the case of those individuals that have diverse causes. As 
a matter of fact however, we hud. that there are different causes 
for things of the same kind ; for ■ instance, ftre is produced from 
such diverse sources as the rubbing, together of two pieces o f 
wood, electricity, the rays of the sun falling on the S&ryakdnta 
gem and so fojth F So also if unity of many things were due to 
the fact of their producing the same effect, then such unity would 
have to be admitted in the case of totally different objects ; 
for instance milk is found to be produced from the cow, as 
from the buffalo ; and thus the cow would be the same as the 
buffalo ; and the u.on -.milch cow would not be a cow at all 1 

Then again, if there were do Community, what would 
be the object of denotation by a word ? The * specefic imlivi- 
duality" of any thing could not be such an object ; as having 
a momentary existence and being excluded form all things, it 
could never form the object of any verbal convention (on which 
the denotations of words chiefly depend). Nor could the 
vikalpa, or * determinate concrete qualifu; dion of a thing 1 , be 
the object of denotation ; us this also has only a momentary 
existence, and is nut Common to any number of things. It 
ml gift be argued Unit “tin* dr notation of the word would be 
of the form of the ‘ concrete qualificatiaft.” But in that case, 
is the ' form of the concrete qualification 3 something different 
from that 6 qualification *, or is it non -different from it ? If it 
is different, then is it common to all snch qualifications i or is 
different with each qualification ? If it is common to all, then 
it does n q t di ffe r from w h £ 1 1 w e call ‘ Co m muni ty 3 ■ ami fc h e 
only slight difference that there is between you and ourselves 
| is that you regard this - Community 3 to belong to the cognition, 
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while wa attribute U to the object, on account of its being 
cognised as something outside of ourselves. If then, this form 
be regarded as distinct from the 1 qualification , and changing with 
each cognition, — or even if it were non-differenfc from the 
cognition,— in either case, It would not be capable of any verbal 
relationship ; as like cognition it would never form th.e object of 
any verbal convention. 

It might be urged that, ** what the * concrete qualification 1 
doei is to indirectly impose its own external form on the cogni- 
tion, and thus make it also concrete ; as it is only thus that the 
cognition could come into existence, and this externality 
of form would form the basis of the verbal relationship. 

But in that case, the form of the concrete qualification 
externally imposed, having its character dependent upon a 
single thing (viz the qualification itself), would be destroyed as 
soon as it would be produced on the production of the * con- 
crete qualification and thus being cognised as undergoing des- 
truction, it would be different with each £ concrete quali- 
fication f ; and we have already shown that there can be 
no verbal convention with regard to any such thing as would 
differ with each individual 

Objection: “The ‘concrete qualification’ of the cow 
M imposes its appearance externally ; and the appearance imposed 
§i by another * concrete qualification would be similar to that 
fi imposed by the former. The concrete qualifications top are com- 
v prehensive of their own forms only ; and as such they could 
a never lead to the apprehension of the difference among the forms 
« imposed by themselves ; as the apprehension of difference 
u depends upon the apprehension of both the members (between 
*< whom the difference exists). Hence as this difference is not 
« apprehended, we come to look upon the forms imposed by the 
«* concrete qualifications to be all one only ; and thus speak of 
« there being a single objective for all these qualiffoatioos, It is 
41 $hi| objective that constitutes the ' Samanya * or * community fo 
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“ and .this ■community is negative in its character, being 
“ devoid of any absolute difference from the externally imposed 
“forms of the ‘ concrete qualifications ; and combining with 
“ the four other factors— of (1) the ‘ specific individuality- , (2) the 
“ cognition, (3) the form of the cognition, and (4) the imposed 

“.form., comes to-be spoken of as ‘ ardkctpancamalcara (with a 

“ four-and-a half- fold form) ;and having externality imposed upon- 
it, ‘it becomes. expressible by words-, and thereby comes to be the 
"objective of the verbal relation. And it is the cognition of this. 

“ that constitutes the cognition of the ‘ specific individuality ; 

“ and the form in which the community is imposed is that 
“of that individuality, This 'community’ again has the character 
« of the preclusion of all other things ; it has both positive and 
“ negative forms, as is proved by such assertions as ' the cow is, 
the cow is not and so with all other things ; if the commuui- 
" ty expressed by the word - cow’ were only in the positive form, 

" then we could not have the assertion ‘ the cow is ’ ; as such 
“ an assertion would be tautological (the idea of 1 is ’ being con- 
«• tained in the word ‘cow 1 itself ) ; nor could we have the 
“ assertion * the cow is not ’ ; as this would be a contradiction in 
i “terms (no negation being compatible with positive charac- 
j “ ter) ; similarly, if it had a purely negative form, the asser- 
lt tio'n “the coiv is not’ would be tautological, and that the 
‘"cow is ’ would be a contradiction in terms ; as has J 
“ been declared in the following words ' We cannot say that 
l " the jfar exists, as the jar is a real entity; nor can we say the 
[ “'jar does not exist, as there is contradiction between existence 
I “ and non-exsistenai’ , It is for this reason that even distinct 
“individuals appear as one. 

J “ This 1 ‘ community ’ is the objective of all ‘ concrete quali- 

I “fications ' ; and the singleness of this leads to the singleness of 
I “ these qualifications ; and the singleness of these latter leads 
1 “ to the 1 singleness also of their origin in the shape of the 

\ “■'abstract Unqualified cognitions that we have with regard to 
1 “ each individual object ; and this leads to the singleness of the 
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“origin of these abstract notions, — namely, the objects them- _ 
"selves. This has been, thus declared ' ‘The cognition being : 

“ the cause, a single idea' cannot he diverse ; and as the cause ; 
“of a single cognition the individualities must he one”. 

To the above wo make the following reply ; The above 
reasoning is riot sound ; as it woufd seem that the Baud dims 
give the name ‘ eomrmmjty ’ to the unity that is imposed by ; 
reason of ' the no n-ap prehension of the difference 'among the 
forms. of the ‘.concrete qualifications,’— -this non-apprehension 
being inferred from the fact of' no other alternative being found 
to be possible. And on this point we have the following 
observations to make Does the 1 imposition of non-difference ’ 
consist in the non-apprehension of difference among the forms ? 
or does it consist in the apprehension of non -difference ? The 
former could not he the case ; as in that case the imposition 
of difference too would be as likely ; that is to gay, just as the 
differences among the forms of the concrete qualifications are , 
not apprehended, so also is non-difference not apprehended ; , 
and hence just as nondifference is imposed by reason of the , 
nomappehension of difference, — so. in the same mao tier, wpulq 
difference be imposed by the non-apprehension of non-di fife re tree ; 
and thence there could be no usage based upon non-difference. 
Nor is the second alternative quite reasonable — viz : that the 
imposition of non-difference consists in the apprehension of ; 
aon-di Serened. Because it is only when the ‘existence of the j 
soul is admitted that a single perceiver can apprehend both ; 
difference and non-difference;, when however, the existence of ' 
the soul is denied (as it is by the Bauddha), there cun be no j 
one observer of many things ; speceally as. the concrete quali- 
fications ’ are each restricted bo their own individual forms. | 
Even though there be astngle observer of many things, — yet unless • 
there be any ground for singleness, there can be no apprehen- 
sion of nob-difference among different things. In fact, even ; 

reading * ahh(iv&d£k5 ’ does not aSord any meaning , hence the transla- 
tion adopts the, reading t titiilizyMdt' 
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if there were such art apprehension; it would ba possible also 
in the case of such different forms aS those of the cow, the 
horse and the buffalo j as there would be no difference in the 
character of the differences in the two cases. 

page 320.] Objecti&n : " In the case of the forms of the 
cows, we have such a ground for singleness in the form of the 
preclusion of non-cows/' 

Reply : What are the * non-cows * the preclusion whereof 
imposes singleness on the form of cows ? It might bo urged 
that those animals that are not cows are the * non-cows.’ But 
then, the question would arise — what are the eow 3 that are not 
* non-cows * ? And thus it would be necessary to determine the 
forms of the cow, the preclusion whereof would determine 
the form of the non-com ; and conversely it would he necessary 
to determine the form of the non-cow, the- preclusion whereof 
would determine the form of the coiv ; and thus the ignorance 
of one would imply the ignorance of both. As has been thus 
declared by the great teacher (Kumarila) : ‘ It would only be 

‘ the well-known cow that could be precluded ; and as this 
p reclusion would be in the form of the negativing of the cow, 
it becomes necessary to say what this cow is that is negatived ; 
until the cow is known, there can be no non-cow \ and when 
there is no non-cow, whence could there bo the cow 1 ( Qloka - 
varfifot— Chapter on 1 Apo! ia ), 

It might be urged that what constitutes the denotation of 
the word is the Apoha or negation of the contrary. To this we 
make the following reply : what is this ‘ apoha ’ ? Is the ‘ apoha/ 
‘the negation of the non-cow’ a positive entity, or a negative one ? 
If the former, then, is this positive entity of the same character 
as the individual cow,? or is it in the form of the individual 
sen-eow,? If the former, then it becomes something specific 
(as pertaining to a definite individual) and not generic (pertain- 

— V ' 1 r . ,u 
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iag to all individuals ; aod we have already shown that no 
verbal process catlap ply to any each specific entity, If how- 
ever, it be held to be oFthe nature’ of the iudividual'non-cow, 
then too the same objections would apply ; and over and 
above these there would be the further objection that the cow 
in that case would cease to form the denotation of the word' cow'* 
If then the 4 Apoha 1 be regarded as a positive entity apart from 
the particular individuals,^ nd per tain tug to ail of these, — then 
the difference io our views would he only verbal (as in this case 
what you call 1 apoha 1 we call 4 Samanya 

Further, if Apoha be regarded as a negative entity, consisting 
as it does, of negation or preclusion, — then {being a negative 
entity) it could never be apprehended by a direct positive sen- 
suous cognition ; as it is only that which produces a cognition 
that can have the apprehensible or cogmsable character ; and a 
negative entity is, j^y its very nature, wholly devoid of the pro- 
ductiveness of any effect And when a thing is not cognised by 
Sense-perception, there can be no cognition of a verbal conven- 
tion with regard to it ; and thus no verbal process could apply 
to a negative entity. When a negative entity is cognised by 
means of a word, the person hearing the word could not, by 
its means, be moved to any activity towards a positive object ; 
for the simple reason that the negative is wholly different from 
the positive entity* and the two are devoid of all reationship 
between^themselves. 

Objection : u The verbal process applying to the 4 specific 
individuality * must he regarded as due to non-discrimination 
or ignorance; snice the individuality is cognised in the negative 
form ; that is to say, the cognition of the cogniser is mistaken, 
being due to their unifying the perceptible and the imaginary, 
and then attributing a character to a thing to which it does not 
belong.*” 

*Tbig sentence i& rather obscure ; aud appsara to be a quotation from an dd 
Bauddha work. 
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Reply : This is not right ; that which is hot cognised can- 
not have imposed on it any thing as identical with 
itself, in the form of a negative entity. As a matter of fact, 
the person hearing the word uttered has at that time no 
cognition of the object signified ; as the word (according to 
you) pertains to something wholly different ; and there is no 
other means available for cognising it ; and yet we find the 
word giving rise to an activity on the part of the hearer, to- 
wards a positive object. And hence we cannot regard a 
negation to be the denotation of a word. 

Nor have we any other ground for singleness (of the forms 
of individual cows). If all positive entities were to be mere 
negations of one another, and appearing as a new object at 
every moment, then no such entity could be cognised by means of 
any word ; and that which is not directly cognised cannot form 
the object of avoidance or acceptance, as its sapablities would be 
absolutely unknown. And yet as a matter of fact, we do find 
usage based upon words ; and so have we also the activity of all 
living beings in the world tending towards the obtaining of the 
desirable and the avoiding of the undesirable, and preceding 
from direct sensuous perception. And it is this usage that 
establishes the existence of a community common among many 
individuals; and it is to these communities that we find 
the denotations of words to pertain ; and when a man knows of 
the capabilities of a certain claws, and he co tries J to know that 
such and such a thing belongs to that class, ha .acts towards 
the obtaining of that object, even though he may never have 
perceived the particular object before. 

Thus then the comprehensive cognition pertaining to distinct 
Individuals serves as the basis for Community ; and if this were 
a mere negation, then the whole activity of the world would be 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On Viceshc s. 

. Text (156) : Individualities are the ultimate ( i . e., final) 
specificatives or differentiatives of their subs- 
trates. They reside in suck beg inninglesa and 
indestructible eternal substances, as the Atoms, 
Ak&ca, Time, Space, Soul and Mind, — inhering 
in their entirety in each, ofi these, and serving 
as the basis of absolute differentiation or 
specific ition. Just as we have with regard 

to the Ball as distinguished from the Horse, 
certain distil, cl cognitions — such f. i. as, (1) 
that it is a ‘ bull,’ which is a cognition based 
. upon its having the shape of other bulls, (%)that it 
' is 'white,' which is based upon a quality, (3) that 
it is ‘ runing swiftly’ , which is based upon action 
(4) that it has a 'fat hump,’ which is based 
upon ‘constituent parts’ a?id (5) that it carries 
a ‘ large bell’, vjhich is based upon conjunction ; 
so have the Yog is, vjho are possessed of powers 
that tve do not possess, distinct cog nitions based 
upon similar shapes, similar qualities and 
similar actions — with regard to the eternal 
atoms, the liberated souls and minds ; and as 
in this case no other cause is possible, those causes 
by reason whereof they have such distinct cogni- 
tions, —as that 'tkis is a peculiar substance ’ 
1 that a peculiar soul,’ and so forth, — and which 
also lead to the recognition of one atom as being 
the same that was perceived at a different time 
and place, — are w hat we call the ‘ ultimate 
Individualities.’ 

Page 322 ] Objection : “ What would be the harm if 
even in the absence of such 1 Individualities,’ 
Yogis could have, by the help of merits born of 
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Ycgic practices s the said distinct cognitions and 
recognitions ? ” 

Reply ; This could never be ; just as the merits born of * 
Yoga could never bring about the cognition of 
whiteness where there is no whiteness, or the 
recognition of that' which has never been perceived ; 
in fact if there were any such t they could only be 
false ; exactly in the same manner, without the 
* ultimate individualities * in question, the 
Yogis could by the helps of the merits of 
Yoga alone , have the distinct cognitions or recog- 
nitions referred to above , 

Objection : " Why cannot you assume a self -differs nU 
iatim in the atoms themselves f as you do in the 
£ Individualities ’ ? 11 

Reply : The atoms themselves could not fe the cause of 
these distinct cognitions ; because of all atoms 1 
having the same nature ; that i$ to say , as amatter 
of fact we find that the cognitions that a certain 
% king brings about are with regard to things 
other than itself; e. g, the lamp brings about 
the cognition of the jar ; and certainly one lamp 
is never rendered cognisable by another lamp . 
And just as the flesh of the cow and the horse arc 
unclean by themselves, and other things become 
unclean by coming in contact with them , — so in 
the case in question, the ‘ultimate Indivi- 
dualities' though of the same nature , are differen- 
tiated by themselves^ and the atom &c,, become 
differentiated by reason o f their contact with these 
* individualities 1 (I-ii-6), 

Commentary- 

Reverence to the Wearer of Five Faces who is free from 
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five -fold ness, and who is the ordmner of the four cycles of 
time, the four sciences and the four castes ! 

* ' 

Rage 323,] The eternal substances are called 4 anta * 
‘end* or 'ultimate/ because they continue to exist at the end 
of (after) all productions and destructions ■ and the * specific 
individualities * inhere in these eternal substances and they 
aTe called ' vigesha ’ or 1 specific/ ^because they serve to 
s pecify or differentiate their substrates from all other things. 
This the author proceeds to explain— They reside in such 
beginning less, and indestructible &c. This expression, 
serves to explain what is meant by the word v antyaf * ultimate J 
The expression, * serving as the bases explains what is 
meant by the individualities being differentia lives of their 
substrates/ Inhering in their entirety — that is, in each 
substance there is only one distinct i Individuality \ m as 
much as the differentiation of one substance is accomplished 
by a single 1 individuality/ there would be no need for assuming 
any more of such * Tod v vidua li ties/ How this is the distinguish- 
ing feature of 'Individualities 1 we have explained before. 

As the putting forward of the definition of these individual- 
ties would be right only after their existence has been proved, 
the author proceeds to prove their existence,.**,,,...- .**,,.,*■*- '*- 

( . Just as we have distinct cognitions with 

regard to individual cows &c,, so would those people who are 
capable of perceiving the atom &c. f be euro to have distinct 
cognitions with regard to these ; as only thus could the 
fexlstence e£ individual atoms be possible* The mere difference 
among the individuals could not be the cause of these distinct 
cognitions ; as though we may see an individual object, we may 
not have a definite cognition with regard to it \ as we find in 
the case of the post which, when seen, is not definitely recognis- 
ed as a post. The distinct cognitions in question could 
not be possible without some cause, and we find no other ground 
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or causa available, in as much as the shapes, qualities and action 
are the same in all ; hence that which serves as the cause or groun 
of the distinct cognitions of the atom &c„ is what we call specific 
individuality.’ Then again, atoms are often recogrftsed o 
the same even though seen at different times and places and 
that they are thus recognised is proved by the -act o t eir 
belonging to certain communities, and possessing certain 
‘ individualities just like such ordinary objects as the jar 
and the like. No recognition of a previously perceived substance 
would be possible unless it possessed some * specific mdivi- 
duality ; hence we conclude that the cause or ground for the 
distinct cognitions in question, lies in the form of the - specific 
J individuality 1 . 

An objection is raised : “ The Yogis have the perception of 

super-sensuous things, by reason of certain merits acquired by 

yo«a ■ and by the same powers they could have the distinct 
cognitions and recognitions of atoms &c, even without the 
E 4 individualitmsV > 

Reply -—This cannot be ; 

^The perception of supersetfsuous things also by 

! force of yogie powers is not without some cause. 

Page 324.] Objection : "Why cannot you assume <£e., 
&c. The Individualities could not be possessed of further 
| individualities ; as that would land us in &regrmus ad infini- 
tum ' and hence, just as distinct cognitions, by Yogis, of the 
individualities are possible even without their possessing other 
individualities, — so could the Yogis have in the case of atoms 
also by themselves ; what then is the use of assuming any 
j individualities at all V' 

Reply: Not so; because one thing tends to 

j bring about the cogni tion of something different from itself , 8. g • 
I the jar, &o., which are not of the nature of Light, are illumined 
| and rendered perceptible by the lamp, which is of the nature of 
I Light ; and one lamp is not illumined by another ; every lamp 
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being ^luminous. Just as the flesh of the cotv &c., 4*, 

The touch of these unclean things hnnga impurity to the man 
touching them. The distinct cognitions of the atoms, which are 
distinct and possessed of certain common properties, are possible 
only by ^reason of certain f individualities , and not by themselves. 

In each of the eternal substances, possessing certain proper- 
ties in common, there inhere certain individualities which serve 
to differentiate them. 


/ CHAPTER IX. 

On Samavaya — Inherence, 

Test (157): Inherence , is the relationship between 
things that are inseparably connected, and which 
stand to each other in the rdat-hn of the container 
and the contained,— the relationship, namely, 
that serves as the ground of the notion that such 
and suck a thing subsists in this ' That is to say, 
the relationship named ‘ SamaYiya ' or ‘inherence* 
is that from which proceeds the notion that ( this 
subsists in this* — with regard to substances, 
q ua £ it ieSy a ci zons , communities and individ u ali fries, 
that appear in the form of causes and effects, eta 
well as those that do not appear as ca uses and effects, 
which are inseparably connected; and atso 
that relationship from which proceeds the inter- 
dependence of things of limited extension upon 
something else, f rom vMch they are Mown to be 
different As for instance s the notion that i there 
is curd in this pit 5 is found to be present only 
when there is a distinct relationship between the 
two things ; so also die notions — ike cloth is in 
these threads " * the mat is in these reeds t this, 
quality and that action are in this substance' 
‘Being is in these substances, qualities and 
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actions*, e there is the general character of subs- 
tance in this substance', * the general character of 
quality in this quality', * the general character 
of action in thw action*, f the ultimate 7 ndivi- 
dualities in this eternal substance ; and from all l 
such notions we infer the existence of the relation - 1 

ship question^ (Vll-H-%2, 27, 28, ; V-ii-^3) 1 
Commentary* 

Reverence to £iva, accompained by XJma, the destroyer or 
internal darkness, the cause of the dost ruction and origination of 
the universe, — He who has pure CoD&ei^#**s for his body 1 
The aut hor proceeds to describe H^mavaya’ or ‘inherence’* 
Inherence is the relationship <fec* &c> This we have already 
explained when mentioning the categories by name, Ibe 
author proceeds to show what the ‘ inseparable substances are, 
the relationship whereof is called * inherence’ regard 
to substances &£., &c. * That appear in the form of causes 

and effects and those that do not appear in these forms ’—this 

is added with a view to restrict the scope of the relationship ; 
that is to say, the relation between the whole and its parts, 
between transient substances and their qualities, between eternal 
substances and the transient qualities belonging to them, 
between actions and the substances to which they belong ad 
these appearing in the form of causes and effects, — is 1 samavdya 
or * inherence * ; and it is algo that relationship which subsists 
1 between eternal substances and their qualities, between 
communities and the individuals included therein, between 
ultimate individualities and the substances in which they reside, 

&W these not. appearing in the form of causes and effects, 

but being inseparably connected. 

Similarly the expression— in the relationship of ike 
Container and the contained *— is added by way of a restriction. 
Inherence is that which gives rise to the notion that 1 this 
subsists in that*. 
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Inherence also consists in the interdependence, or non-se- 
parate ness of such things of limited extension as are distinctly 
known to be different from each other. This we infer from the 
fact of mutual intermixture of two distinct things being 
due to a certain definite relationship (and this relationship can 
be none other than that of inherence). 

This same fact the author proceeds to explain further : — As 
for instance &e n &c . All the notions cited point to some sort 
of a distinct relationship between the two objects in each case, 
The argument is put forward in the following form : — £ All these 
notions are based upon a particular kind of relationship, — 
because they are definitely ascertained notions,— like the 
notion 4 there is curd in this pit.* 

Page 326]. Text (15S) ; Inherence is not mere conjunc- 
tion ;(1) because the members of this relationship 
are inseparably connected ; ($) because this 

relationship i* not caused by the action of 
any of the members related ; (3) because it is not 
found to end loith the disjunction of the members ; 
and (4) because it is found subsisting only 
between the container and the contained. 

Commentary* 

The author proceeds to show that Inherence is not the 
same as Conjunction, The relationship between the yarns and the 
cloth is not one of Conjunction. In proof of this, the following 
four reasons are given ; — 

(1) Conjunction occurs between objects that, prior to the 
conjunction, have a separate existence ; whereas Inherence 
subsists between objects that have no separate existence, 
(2) Conjunction is brought about by the action of one or both 
of the members related, whereas in the case of Inherence we 

I do not find any such cause; and the only cause for this relation- 
ship lies in the productive potency of the cause bringing the 
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substances into existence. (3) Conjunction ceases as soon as there 
is a disjunction of the members related ; whereas Inherence is 
indestructible. (4) Conjunction occurs between two substances 
that have independent existence ; for instance, the various fingers 
of the hand come into mutual contact when the hand is held 
up ; whereas Inherence subsists only in such substances as 
stand to each other in the relation of the container and the 
contained* 

For these reasons, Inherence cannot be regarded as the 
e&me as Conjunction : it is a distinct relationship* 


Text (159); Inherence is a e degory distinct from 
Substance and the rest ; ora like 4 being \ it has a 
character different from these * That is to say, 
as in the case of * being 7 we find that bringing 
about notions of itself in regard to the sub- 
strates of the classes of f substance 7 and ike rest, 
it differs from its substrates, as also from other 
classes , — so also Inherence, being the cause of 
the notion that 1 this subsists in that t with regard 
to the other five categories, must be regarded as 
something different from these . Nor is there 

a multiplicity of Inherences, as there is of Con- 
junctions ; because like f being \ Inherence has the 
Bame distinguishing feature, and also because 
there are no reasons for making distinctions in 
regard to it ; for these reasons Inherence, like 
* being \ must be regarded as one only. 
Commentary- 

Haring thus proved the existence of Inherence, the author 
proceeds to show that it is distinct from the other cate- 
gories:— By ‘bkmta’- the community of f Being * is meant ; 
the mention of £ substance &c/ includes the classes of * Quality 
&e. In the case of f Being ■ we find that it brings about 
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notions akin to itself, — such for instance as * this is J — with regard 
to its substrates, in the shape of substances, qualities and 
actions; similarly the class of 1 substance/ brings about the 
idea of substance with regard to its substrates, Substances ; 
the class of 1 Quality 1 gives rise to notions of quality in 
regard to its substrates, Qualities; similarly the class of Action 
brings about notions of itself with reference to its substrates, 
Actions. And j usings bringing about these notions, the classes of 
* Being/ 'substance' &c , are regarded as different from one 
another, and also from their respective substrates, —in the same 
manner, in the case of Inherence ako, we find that it gives rise 
to the idea that ‘ this subsist* in that/ in regard to all the other 
five categories ; and as such it cannot but be regarded as 
something different from those latter* 

As regards the question as to whether Inherence is one or 
many, the author says — It has no multiplicity , as Conjunc- 
tion has ; just as iu the case of * Being * we find that there is no 
difference in the various notions of f being/ so/ in the same 
manner, we do not find any difference in the various notions of 
Inherence that we have : nor have we any proof for regarding 
Inherence as many ; and for these reasons we conclude that 
Inherence is one only. 

Text (160) : — Objection : " If Inherence in one only, 
then, in as much as there would be one and the same 
relationship between substances and the class 
' substance! between qualities and the class * Quali- 
ty ■/ and between actions and the class * Action / — 
we would have an intermixture of Categories '* 
Beply : Not so ; because of the differences in the con- 
tainer and the contained in each case. Thai is 
to say, though Inherence is one only everywhere 
and self-sufficimt, yet there is a restriction 
due to the differences of the container 
and the contained. For instance, the com- 
munity of e substance ’ resides in substances 
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only ; the community of ‘ quality ’ in qualities 
only ; and that of ‘ Action ’ in actions only. 

Question.’ “ Mow do you know that this is so l 

Answer : Wo learn this from the ‘perception of their 
eohcomitances and nonconcomitar.ces ; that is to 
say, from the invariable e >ncomitance of the notion 
of 1 this subsists in that which is based upon 
Inherence , we infer that Inherence is one only 
everywhere ; and from the non concomitance ot 
the notion of ' substance ’ <&c., in all cases we 
infer that there is a restriction or limitation in 
regard to them. For instance, as in the case of 
the curd and the pit, though the conjunction is 
one only , yet there is a restriction (as to which is 
the container and which the contained), so, in 
the s tme manner, in the case of the communities 
(of * substance ' <&c)., even though the Inherence is 
one only, there is restriction as to the container 
and the contained., based upon the differences in 
the potencies of icing the ‘ manif ester ’ anti the 
' manifested .’ 

Commentary. 

The sense of the objection «uy be thus explained If 
Inherence were one only, then the relationship that the com- 
munity of ‘ substance ' would bear to the Earth and other sub- 
s nances would be tbe same as that subsisting between the com- 
munity of ‘ Quality ’ and the particular qualities, and also that 
subsisting between the community of ‘ Action ’ and the particular 
actions; and thus in as much as the connection of the community 
of ‘ substance f which makes the Earth a substance, is the 
same the presence whereof we would find m qualities and 
actions also,— these latter also would be substances ; and in 
the same manner, the connection of the community of 1 Quality ’ 
making colour, &e„ qualities would be the same as that present 
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in substance* and actions ; and these latter would be quo, titles 
and so also as regards the connection of the community of 
‘ Ac don.’ Thus there would be an intermixture or overlapping 
of the categories." 

[Page 328] Reply : There can be no overlapping among the 
categories ; as the mere presence of Inherence does not make a 
substance ; it is the inherence of the community of ' substance 
and that too in a substance only,; and not in qualities or 
actions; hence these latter could not be substances, So 
also with the inherence of qualities and actions. 

The author proceeds to explain this statement : Though 
Inherence is self-sufficient and does not, like Conjunction, subsist 
through any other relationship &C., &c., &c. 

Another objection is raised : “ How do you know that the 
community of k substance 1 resides in substances only, that of 
* quality ! in qualities only and that of ‘ Action in actions only 1 

The answer to this is that, as a matter of fact we. feel 
that the idea of the community of ‘ substance ’ is concomitant 
with or present in, substances only, and is non-concomitsot 
with] or absent from, qualities and actions ; similarly the idea 
of the community of ‘ quality ’ is present in qualities, and absent 
from substances and actions; and so also the idea of tbe 
community of ‘ action * is present in actions, and absent from 
substances and qualities; and from all these concomitances and 
non-concomitances we infer that there is a restricts as to the 
communities of ‘ substance &c. 

Question : “ But whence could you have such a restriction 
when Inbsre nee is one and the same in the case of all ? That is 
to say, the inherence of the community of -* substance id Earth 
aud other substances is tbe same as that of the community o 
• quality ’ in colour and other qualities, and that of the community 
of ! Action’ in ‘Throwing upward ’ and other actions. ' 
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Amw&r : In the case of Conjunction we find jthat though 
it is one only, yet we have a restriction ; as in the case of the 
pit and the owed, we find that it is the pit that is the container 
and the card the contained, this restriction being due to the 
peculiarity of the capabilities of the objects concerned ; and in 
the same manner, though Inherence is one only, yet there is a 
restriction as to which among substances, qualities and 
actions are the container and which the contained,— a distinc- 
tion that is based upon their mac ifestiven ess and manifest ibitity. 
That is to say 3 the community of * substance * is manifesfcible 
by substances only; and hence it is in substances alone that 
that community inheres. Similarly with qualities and action*. 


Text (161) t^Even though the members related are 
transient, the Inherence is not transient, like 
Conjunction ; because tike Being, it is not brought 
about by any cause. That is to say , in the case 
of Being we have found that it is eternal > becavse 
zue cannot cognise any cause for it, by any of 
the valid means of knowledge ; and the scans may 
be said to be the case with Inherence also ; os 
by none of the valid means of knowledge can 
we find any came for it 

Objection : — u By what' relation does Inherence subsist 
in substance t(c ? This relation can not be 
that of ccmjmtctiozi ; as conjunction being 
a quality can reside in substances only (and 
Inherence is not a substance); nor can the 
relation he that of inherence ; as the latter is 
one only ; and there is no third relation by 
which it can subsist ” 

Reply : — Not so; as U is itself of the nature of 
relation or subsistence* In the ease of * Being 9 
with regard to substances, qualities and actions , 
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we have seen that it Lan no connection with 
any biker ‘being and in the same manner, 
I n he re n c % bet ng i 1 1 sep ar a b le (ft omits subs tra te) 
and of the very nature of a subsisting relation, 
could have no other relation ; and hence it is 
regarded as self For this reason it has 
been regarded as imperceptible by the smse-organs; 
specially as it is not found to have an existence 
i n the perceptible substances in the same manner 
that ‘being' &c., have ; and m it is not 
perceptible by ifsdf we conclude that it is 
only inferable from the notion that £ this is 
in that) 


All reverence to that Kanada v:ho t having pleased 
Hakepvara by the superb character of Ms 
mediation and austerities, propounded the philo- 
s fphy of the Vaiceshika system ! 

Thus ends the Fada rtka-dh irmasangraha of Fracas- 
tapddiL 

Commentary 

A question having been raised as to whether Inherence is 
eternal or transient, the author says — Even though the members 
In the case of conjunction we find that the members 
in contact being transient, the conjunction also is transient; 
but not so in the case of Inherence ; as in t he ease of conjunction : 
it is only natural that the destruction of the members should 
bring about the destruction of the conjunction as the members 
form the material cause of the conjunction; the case 
of In h er o n ce however is diffie re n t ; l.h e mem be r s are 

mere related members, and not its cause; as we have shown 
above ; hence Inherence is not destroyed on the destruction 
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eternal)* 

Objection Does Inherence correlate the members 
through some relation, or without any relation 3 Nothing could 
correlate thiugs’without being related itself ; if it were no so 
then we would have most absurd relationships. Then, 1 

being related, it could not bear the relation of junction 

&c ' and as we cannot find any relation by which Inherence 

can subsist in substances, we conclude that it does no 
subsist iii. theca at all, 

Beply : It cannot be rightly held that because it has no 
relationship, therefore it does not exist. Because it is ifcse o 
the nature of relation or subsistence. A* for conjunc ion i 
caused; and hence though a relation, it subsits by another relation, 
the very presence of a cause constituting the nature of an eSec , 
and as for Inherence, it does not stand in need o any o or 
relation ; it subsists by itself. 

p a „ e 330— -For this same reason it is imperceptible by 
the sente- organs etc., etc. ' Being 1 etc., are found to subnet i m 
perceptible things ; and hence they are regarded as pcrcept b_ 
by the sense, by reason of the organs coming m contact with 
the things in which ‘ Being 1 etc,, inhere. Inherence however 
cannot subsit in the same maimer, and hence it is regarae as 
imperceptible; as the organs of sense are found to have tLe 

power of perceiving only such things as are in direct contact 

with them, or those that inhere m such things. 

Objection : “ If there is a sensuous cognition of Inher- 

ence, ihen it is a mere absurdity to declare that it has no 
relation ; and if there is no such cognition, then that must 
be stated clearly”. 

In view of this objection, the author adds It is not 
perceptible by itself. That is. to say, we.have not thesamecog- 
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nition of Inherence that we have of conjunction ; as the 
members related by inhere ace are found to constitute a single, 
mass. 

Thus then, Inherence should be regarded as that whereby 
is brought about the coherence of distinct substances, and which 
serves to set aside independence. 


This commentary, the Nydyokctvdali, consisting of a 
combination of excellent letters and sui passing all othejs, 
is like the range of the peaks of the mount Meru (which 
is composed of a mass of gold, and which lies to the north 
of all things). 

This NydyalsandaU, while putting forward the good points 
of its own unmolested system, refutes the view of the opponents. 

Located in the southern part of the Rddha (a district in 
Bengal-Behar) is the village of Bhnri^Mi belonging to the 
Brah matins that performed many sacrifices, and in habit ted by 
many wealthy men. . 

From out of this village was born, like the moon from the 
Ocean, the Brahmana who was a moon on the earth, by 
reason of his being a source of happiness to the people, he who 
was respected of all people, like Brhaspati himself. 

From him was born Baladeva, the great ocean of the gems 
of good qualities, the sustaining tree of the creepers of learning, 
of purest intentions, the great propeller of the river of mani- 
fold celebrity. 

Abhokfi, born of a pure family, having many good qualities, 
was the wife of him, who was famous and possessed of excellent 
qualities. 

From her was born y.idhara, the fulfiller of the wish of 
all needy men— affording excellent protection (good shade;, 
making excellent presents (producing good Traits), having many 
children (branenes), the refuge of Brahmanas (birds). 
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This person gave birth to the beautiful Nyfeyakaada-ii, which 
is fit to be listened to by the most clever among the learned, 
and serves to explain the six categories, 

The Ny&yakandall was composed m the year 913 of the 
£3aka era. 

Thus ends the NyllyakandalT, treating of the categories, 
composed by Bhatta gddhara* at the request of Qri Pandudasa, 
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